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DESTINY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^  All  the  world  knows  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  be 
compared  to  a  Highland  Chief.  He  has  his  loch  and  his 
islands,  his  mountains  and  his  castle,  his  piper  and  his  tartan, 
his  forests  and  his  deer,  his  thousands  of  acres  of  untrodden 
heath,  and  his  tens  of  thousands  of  black  faced  sheep,  and 
his  bands  of  bonneted  clansmen,  with  claymores,  and  Gae- 
lic, and  hot  blood,  and  dirks. 

All  these,  and  more,  had  the  Chief  of  Glenroy  ;  for  he 
had  a  family-tree,  upon  which  all  the  birds  of  the  air  might 
have  roosted.  Doctor  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  said  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  family-trees  in  the  Highlands  ; 
but  the  Doctor's  calumnies  against  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion, or  rather  of  no  description,  throughout  Scotland,  are 
too  w€ll  known  to  require  refutation. 

Glenroy,  therefore,  had  a  tree  ;  and  as  for  his  rent-roll, 
it  was  like  a  journey  in  a  fairy  tale,  "  longer,  and  longer, 
and  longer,  than  I  can  tell."  However,  as  the  chief  him- 
self was  not  particular  in  ascertaining  the  precise  amount 
of  his  income,  but  lived  as  if  the  whole  Highlands  and 
Islands,  with  their  kelp  and  black  cattle,  had  been  at  his 
djsposal ;  it  would  ill  become  his  biographer  to  pry  into 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the  Chief  of  Glenroy  lived 
in  a  style  which  was  deemed  suitable  to  his  rank  and  for- 
tune, by  all— and  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  between— 
who  partook  of  his  hospitality.  In  person,  as  in  fortune, 
Glenroy  had  been  equally  gifted.  He  was  a  tall  handsome 
man,  with  fine  re]gular  features,  a  florid  complexion,  an 
open,  but  haughty  countenance,  and  a  lofly^  lhow\^V\  «^\s\^- 
what  mdolent  air*  The  inward  man  waa  muc\i  n^VoX  >3ci^ 
Vol.  L—A 
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outward  man  denoted.  He  was  proud,  prejudiced,  and 
profuse  ;  he  piqued  himself  upon  the  antiquity  of  his  family, 
the  heroic  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  the  extent  of  his  estates, 
the  number  of  his  followers,  their  physical  strength,  their 
devoted  attachment.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  was  of  an  open  ' 
tamper,  of  a  social  disposition,  liberal  to  his  tenantry,  ge- 
nerous to  his  dependents,  and  hospitable  to  all.  His  man- 
ners, though  somewhat  coarse,  were  by  no  means  vulgar ; 
and,  when  a  little  under  control,  he  could  be  both  pleasing 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment. 

His  supremacy  being  universally  acknowledged  through- 
out the  extensive  district  where  his  possessions  lay,  he 
bore  his  faculties  with  that  sort  of  indolent  pomp  which 
betokens  undisturbed  power.  He  felt  himself  a  great  man; 
and  though  be  did  not  say  even  to  himself  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world,  he  certainly  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  say  who  was  greater. 

Such  was  Glenroy;  and  with  all  these  advantages,  it  was 
naturally  expected  that  he  would  form  an  alliance  worthy 
of  himself  and  his  clan,  all  of  whom  identified  themselves 
with  their  chief,  and  consequently  looked  Upon  his  mar- 
riage as  an  event  in  which  they  had  an  undoubted  interest. 
As  it  was  impossible,  however,  that  any  one  so  great  in 
himself  could  make  a  great  marriage,  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, being  reasonable  people,  merely  expected  that  he 
would  make  the  best  marriage  possible. 

Greater  speculation  could  scarcely  have  been  excited 
at  the  court  of  King  Ahasuerus  as  to  a  successor  to  the 
rebellious  Yashti,  than  that  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
clan  on  the  subject  of  forming  a  suitable  alliance  for  their 
chief.  Each  had  his  favourite  and  exalted  fair,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  most  illustrious  Scottish  families,  on  whom  he 
conceived  that  Glenroy  should  place  his  affections.  But 
vain  are  the  schemes  of  man  !  Instead  of  these  ^  glorious 
results,  Glenroy  did  what  many  wiser  men  have  done  be- 
fore him  ;  he  fell  in  love,  and  made  what  was  called ,  a 
*••  most  unaccountable  marriage  ;*'  for  he  married  a  merely 
pretty  girl  of  neither  family  nor  fortune,  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  hundredth  cousin  of  his  own.  The  fact  was, 
Glenroy  was  too  proud  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  much 
importance  whom  he  married:  he  could  derive  no  conse- 
quence from  his  wife  ;  his  wife  must  owe  ail  her  dignity  to 
him.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  clan,  which  all  the  youth, 
beauty^  and  sweetness  pf  the  lady  could  not  reconcile  them 
to;  and  it  was  not  till  the  birlb  ot  MiYk^w^  iVial  11»y  re- 
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covered  their  spirits.  But  their  bonfires  blazed — ^bagpipes 
played — tartans  waved — whiskey  flowed — all,  in  short,  was 
done  to  welcome  to  this  vain  world  an  heir  to  its  vanities. 
Alas !  how  short-sighted  are  sometimes  even  second-sight- 
ed mortals ! 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  daughter  was  born,  but  far 
otherwise  was  her  birth  commemorated.  A  hfeless  mo- 
ther— a  widowed  father — a  funeral  procession — tears,  re- 
grets, lamentations,  and  wo — these  were  the  symbols  that 
marked  her  entrance  into  life,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  her 
infant  days.  The  child  was  christened  Edith,  afler  its 
mother.  And  so  ended  Gienroy's  first  attempt  at  connu- 
bial happiness. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Glenroy  mourned  the  loss  of  his  wife  as  much  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  do  ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  either  to  live 
with  a  breaking  heart,  or  to  die  of  a  broken  one.  ^  In  due 
time,  therefore,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  great  as  his  loss 
appeared  to  be,  it  was  nevertheless  one  which  might  be  re- 
paired. But,  too  proud  and  indolent  to  take  any  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  he  lefl  it  entirely  to 
time,  chance,  or  circumstances,  to  carry  it  into  e0ect ;  and 
these  did  seem  to-  conspire  to  bring  it  to  pads.  During  an 
occasional  visit  to  London,  he  more  than  once  happened 
to  find  him&elf  in  parties  where  ho  was  so  much  in  the 
background,  that  but  for  the  notice  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Waldegrave,  he  would  have  passed  almost  unobserved. 
Great  as  Glenroy  was,  he  therefore  found  he  was  capable 
of  being  still  greater:  yet  greatness  by  means  of  a  wife — a 
woman — and  that  wife  an  English. woman  ! — this  was  a 
startling  thought  to  the  proud  chief.  But  his  stay  in  town 
was  protracted  :  h&^continued  to  meet  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
who  was  so  very  affable  and  agreeable — such  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  tartan,  and  Highland  bonnets,  and  Highland 
scenery,  that  Glenroy  was  captivated.;  and  he  even  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not  be  the  worse  for  being 
connected  with  some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  king- 
dom. Then,  although  Lady  Elizabeth  was  somewhat 
pas^eCy  she  was  still  a  showy-looking  woman,  quite  suita* 
ble  to  him  in  point  of  years,  and  more  likely  lo  isv^Vl^  % 
good  fitaid  stepmolber  Ihaa  a  younger  vi'ife  NVO\s\di\wie 
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been.  To  be  sure,  she  was  not  very  bright ;  but  Glenroy 
hated  clever  women,  they  were  all  so  managing  and  ma- 
ncBuvring  :  in  short,  from  an  admirer,  the  chief  became  a 
suitor,  and  thought  himself  a  lucky  man  when  he  was  the 
accepted  lover.  Had  Glenroy  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  lady,  he  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  much  elated  with  his  good  fortune. 

Lady  EHzabeth  Waldegrave  was  sister  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hey  wood,  and  widow  of  the  Honourable  Edward  Walde- 
grave, a  fashionable  spend-thrifl,  who  had  closed  a  brief 
career  of  folly,  leaving  his  widow  and  infant  daughter  to 
the  charity  of  relations.  It  may  be  supposed,  then,  that 
Lady  Elizabeth's  circumstances  were  any  thing  but  afflu- 
ent. Shq  was,  in  fact,  struggling  to  keep  her  place  in 
society  upon  a  small  annuity  from  her  father-in-law.  Lord 
Waldegrave,  who,  having  had  to  pay  largely  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  son,  was  little  inclined  to  be  liberal  to  his 
widow  and  child.  Glenroy 's  proposals,  therefore,  came  in 
good  time  ;  and  the  union  being  of  course  warmly  approv- 
ed of  by  the  lady's  family  and  connexions,  no  obstacle  stood 
in  the.  way  ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  and  milliners 
had  done  their  parts,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the 
.utmost  eclat.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  a  special  license, 
the  presence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  benediction  of 
an  archbishop,  with  peers  and  peeresses,  lace  and  pearls, 
a  magnificent  saloon,  an  elegant  d^je(iner,  a  line  of  splen- 
did equipages,  &c.  Such  was  the  scene  in  St  James's 
Square  ;  while,  at  the  Glenroy  Arms,  the  event  was  cele- 
brated by  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  tenantry  and  vassals 
of  the  chief,  with  *'  barbaric  pomp  ;"  a  roasted  ox,  and 
half  a  score  of  sheep,  barrels  of  ale  and  bowls  of  whiskey, 
long  speeches,  loud  shouting,  toasting,  cheering,  bonfires, 
bagpipes,  and  the  Highland  Sing. 

'Much  as  Glenroy  loved  pomp  and  retinue,  he  was  some- 
what stdrtled  at  the  magnitude  of  his  lady's  bridal  train. 
In  addition  to  his  own  travelling  carriage  and  servants, 
there  followed  Miss  Waldegrave's  equipage,  containing  that 
young  lady,  about  five  years  of  age,  her  French  governess 
and  English  sub-governess,  and  attended  by  her  own  maid, 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  footmen.  Glenroy  thought  less 
might  have  served  her  ;  but  it  was  too  soon,  or  rather  too 
late,  to  say  so  ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  expatiated  largely  upon 
the  goodness  of  old  Lord  Waldegrave,  in  allowing  her  to 
take  his  favourite  son's  only  child  to  Scotland  with  her. 
The  chief  tried  to  feel  sufRclenlXy  gtoX^txA  fot  vVka  ^i^nqmx 
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conferred  upon  him  in  this  addition  to  his  family ;  but,  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  felt  something  like  shame  at  this  impor- 
tation to  Glenroy.  The  arrival  of  the  new  married  pair 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
dresised  in  the  clan-tartan,  wore  a  Highland  bonnet, looked 
well,  made  a  speech,  and  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  a 
most  charming  woman. 

But  scarcely  were  the  rejoicings  over,  before  Glenroy 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  drawn  the  capital  prize 
in  the  marriage  lottery ;  and  these  his  first  faint  misgivings 
began  to  assume  a  less  questionable  shape,  as  the  features 
of  the  lady's  post-nuptial  character  became  to  be  more  fuU 
ly  developed.  At  length  they  boldly  resolved  themselves 
into  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  most  decided  dissim- 
ilarity from  her  husband's. 

How  it  happened  that  this  discovery  had  not  been  made 
before  marriage  instead  of  after,  was  one  of  those  mysteries 
which,  though  of  common  occurrence,  have  never  yet  been 
fully  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  single-minded  people. 
Whence  it  is  that  two  pprsons  who  seem  to  have  been  bora 
only  to  hate  each  other,  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
ever  fancy  that  they  actually  love  each  ^ther,  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  even  philosophers  may  have  encountered,  but 
which  they  certainly  have  not  yet  explained. 

No  two  human  beings  born  and  bred  in  a  civilized  coun^ 
try  could  be  more  different  than  the  Chief  and  his  lady  ; 
and  as  both  were  independent,  and  both  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  it  seemed  but  natural  that  they  should 
remain  as  fate  seemed  to  place  them— -perfect  antipodes. 
The  lady  had  been  acciistomed  to  a  gay  London  life,  and 
she  had  also  lived  abroad.  She  had  seen  much  of  the 
worlds  and  the  world  had  seen  much  of  her.  She  had 
been  admired  for  her  talents,  her  manners,  her  music,  her 
taste,  her  dress  ;  and  although  the  admiration  had  long  been 
on  the  wane,  the  cra^ving  still  continued.  She  was,  in 
fact,  when  without  her  adventitious  aids,  a  mere  showy, 
superficial,  weak  woman,  with  a  fretful  temper,  irritable 
nerves,  and  a  constitution  tending  to  rheumatism,  which 
she  imputed  entirely  to  the  climate  of  Scotland. 

In  direct  opposition  to  all  this,  Glenroy  detested  London; 
despised  every  part  of  the  globe  save  Scotland  ;  bated  all 
music  except  that  of  the  bagpipe  ;  had  little  enjoyment  in 
any  society  but  that  of  his  friends  and  foUo^etv,  w\A^^\\«vv 
he  Bpoke  of  the  world,  meant  only  Vna  ovjn  CiO>3iTvV3  ^w\ 
cJan.     He  ht^d  also  become  subject  to  aVtOLcV^  o^  vVi^  ^wiV\ 
A  ^ 
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which  he  ascribed  to  bis  visits  to  LondQD,  and  therefore 
vowed  he  never  would  set  foot  in  it  again. 

Although  Glenroy  saw  much  good  company  dt  his  hos- 
'  pitable  mansion,  yet  it  was  only  during  a  short  period  of 
the  year ;  for  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  open  for  the 
season  as  the  King's  theatre  shuts  ;  and,  thanks  to  grouse 
and  deer,  the  one  ha?  become  almost  as  fashionable  a  place 
of  amusement  as  the  other.  During  this  season,  therefore, 
Lady  Elizabeth  lived  pretty  much  in  her  own  element ;  but 
when  that  was  over,  a  long  and  dreary  interval  ensued : 
not  that  the  house  ever  emptied  of  visiters,  be  the  season 
or  weather  what  they  might,  but  the  company  was  not 
suited  to  her  taste,  for  it  must  be  owned  Gienroy  was  not 
nice  in  the  choice  of  his  associates.  Although  his  vanity 
was  gratified  with  occasionally  entertaining  the  best  in  the 
land,  still  jthe  same  principle,  together  with  his  love  of  ease, 
made  him  prefer  in  general  being  what  is  called  the  king 
of  his  company. 

Amongst  sundry  of  his  adherents,  whose  persons  and 
manners  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, the  most  offensive  was  the  Laird  of  Benbowie, 
a  friend  and  clansman  of  the  Chief's,  who,  from  having 
been  all  his  life  in  the  habit  of  paying  long  and  frequent 
visits  at  the  castle,  had  gradually  become  domesticated 
tliere,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  its  mistress.  The  Laird 
of  Benbowie  was  an  elderly  man,  of  the  most  ordinary  ex- 
terior, possessing  no  very  distinguishing  traits,  except  a 
pair  of  voluminous  eyebrows,  very  round  shoulders,  a  wig 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  spun  yarn,  an  unvary- 
ing snuff-coloured  coat,  and  a  series  of  the  most  frightful 
waistcoats  that  ever  were  seen.  Benbowie's  mental  char- 
acteristics were  much  upon  a  par  with  his  personal  peculi- 
arities. He  was  made  up  of  stupidities.  He  was  sleepy - 
headed  and  absent.  He  chewed  tobacco,  snored  in  pre- 
sence, slobbered  when  he  ate,  walked  up  and  down  with  a 
pair  of  creaking  shoes,  and  drummed  upon  the  table  with 
a  snufiy  hand.  Nay,  more ;  with  that  same  obnoxious 
snufiy  hand  he  actually  dared  to  pat  the^  head  or  shoulder 
.  of  the  elegant,  refined,  Miss  Waldegrave,  as  oflen  as  she 
came  within  his  reach.  But  all  these  things  were  mere 
leather  and  prunella  to  his  chief,  whose  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions were  by  no  means  so  refined  as  his  lady's.  Ben- 
2>owie  was  the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  for  he  was  devoted  to 
^im.  He  never  contradicted  him^  or  rather  he  invariably 
coincided  with  him-'   He  rode  Yi'i^Vv \\\xn^  ot  'w^^^wSJa. 
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him,  or  sailed  with  him,  or  sat  still  with  him.  He  played 
at  backgammon  with  him,  and  when  there  was  no  one 
else,  did  well  enough-  to  be  beaten  at  billiards.  Yet  no 
one  could  call  Benbowie  a  hanger-on  ;  for  he  had  a  good 
estate,  and  a  pretty  place  of  his  own,  both  of  which  he 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  living  with  his  friend  ;  and  al-' 
though  he  was  not  profuse  of  his  own  money,  yet,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  was  equally  sparing  of  his  chief's. 

What  pleasure  or  profit  Glenroy  could  find  in  Ben-> 
bowie's  company,  no  one  cbuld  discover.  But  so  it  was, 
and  Glenro}^ could  have  better  spared  a  better  man;  al- 
though, if  pressed  for~a  reason  of  his  preference,  he  could 
only  have  resolved  it  into  that  unanswerable  argument, 
^^  Je  I'aime  parceque  c^est  lui,"  &c.  Lady  Elizabeth -had 
at  once  attempted  to  expel  Benbowie  from  the  house  ;  but 
she  might  as  well  ha"^  attemptsd  to  move  one  of  his  own 
brown  mountains.  Benbowie  was  invulnerable  in  his  stu- 
pidity  and  obtuseness^  and  nothing  less  than  the  united 
efforts  of  the  fairy  and  the  genie,  who  lifted  up  Prince 
Camaralzaman,  and  carried  him  a  thousand  leagues  with- 
out waking  him,  could  have  made  Benbowie  dream  of 
leaving  a  house  where  habit  had  completely  domesticated 
him,  and  where  his  instinct  made  him  feel  comfortable  and 
happy. 

Someone  has  well  said,  '^'lorsqu'on  ne  pent  ^teindre 
une  lumiere,  on  s'en  ]aiss6  eclairer ;"  but  Lady  Elizabeth 
did  not  adopt  this  wise  maxim.  She  could  not  extinguish 
Benbowie's  light,  faint  and  dark  as  it  was,  neither  would* 
she  permit  it  to  shine  even  in  its  native  dim  eclipse.  The 
consequence  was,  that  poor  Benbowie,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  born  without  a  single  spark  of  fire  in  his  composition, 
became  a  sort  of  smouldering  brand  in  the  family  of  his 
friend.  As  neither  the  chief  nor  his  lady  were  young 
enough  to  be  moulded  anew,  or  wise  enough  to  iifake  the 
most  of  what  each  mutually  thought  a  bad  bargain,  it  may 
be  supposed  their  lives  did*  not  glide  away  like  that  of  Par- 
nell's  Hermit,  in  one  clear  unruffled  stream,  but  rather 
lesembled  the  course  of  their  own  mountain  torrents,  which 
chafe,  foam,  murmur,  and  take  their  own  way. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Time  rolled  on,  but  did  nothing  to  smooth  the  asperities 
of  GIenro}r  and  his  lady.  Pride  was  the  ruling  passion  of 
both  ;  and  unhappily  there  was  no  mutual  object  on  which 
they  might  concentrate  this  predominant  principle.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  added  no  branches  to  the  family  tree ;  and 
thus  the  unjust  and  o?erweening  partiality  of  each  parent 
for  their  own  separate  offspring  continued  to  grow  with 
their  growth^  and  strengthen  with  their  strength. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  chief's  family  when  he  receiv- 
ed a  visit  from  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Angus  Malcolm, 
with  his  only  son,  a  spoiled  handsome  boy  about  the  same 
age  as  his  cousin  Norman.  Sir  Angus  was  a  widower, 
and  had  been  recently  appointed  to  a  high  command  in 
India,  whither  he  was  to  proceed  when  he  should  have 
found  a  situation  for  his  son,  suited  to  the  anxieties  of  a  fond 
parent.     But  that  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  as  indeed  it 

-  must  be  to  any  one  to  part  with  his  choicest  treasure,  and 
commit  it  to  untried  love  and  alien  tenderness.  Why  did 
he  leave  it  ?  For  wealth — that  which  tempts  so  many  to 
"  leave  each  thing  beloved  most  dearly."  Sir  Angus  had 
a  fine  estate,  but  it  was  loaded  with  debt.  Time,  sdf-de- 
nial,  and  management,  might  have  retrieved  it ;  but  to 
wait  on  the  one,  and  submit  to  the  other^  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  impetuous,  open-hearted,  open-handed  High- 
lander; and  he  preferred  the  easier  task  of  retrieving  his 
fortune  by  methods  more  congenial  to  him  in  a  foreign 

^  land.  His  only  care  was  to  secure  a  safe  and  happy  asy- 
lum for  his  cliild  ;  and  as,  besides  being  allied  to  Glenroy 
by  marfiage,  he  was  also  his  nearest  kinsman  by>  blood,  he 
flattered  himself  the  chief  would  take  charge  of  his  son, 
and  educate  him  with  his  own.  His  only  doubt  was  with 
regard  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  bad  not  heard  the 
most  favourable  reports ;  but  he  was  a  sanguine,  good- 
natured,  undisccrning  man,  and  his  little  misgivings  were 
quickly  dispelled  by  the  affectionate  and  gracious  recep- 
tion be  met  with.  Glenroy  was  more  than  hospitably 
kind ;  and  his  lady,  won  by  the  admiration  expressed  for 
Iter  darling,  and  the  beautiful  presents  bestowed  upon  her, 

acted  a  most  amiable  and  deVighlfu\  patl.    Gl^ivioy  at  once 

anticipated  the  subject  uppermost  m  IViq  \>tq^«\.  ol  ^^^^^ 
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rent,  by  inviting  him  to  leave  his  boy  with  him  during  his 
absence  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  settled,  to  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Lady  Elizabeth  waa 
flattered  by  seeing  that  it  was  to  her  the  father  looked  for 
care  and  protection  to  his  son  ;  and  her  vanity  was  gratified 
at  becoming  the  patroness  of  the  young  heir  to  an  ancient 
title  and  noble  fortune.  But,  above  all,  her  favour  was 
secured  bythe  predilection  evinced'  by  the  young  Reginald 
towards  Florinda.  Upon  being  asked  by  his  father  which 
of  his  two  cousins  he  would  choose  for  his  wife,  he  declared 
instantly  in  favour  of  Florinda,  as  being  by  far  the  prettiest ; 
he  then  followed  up  the  avowal  of  his  admiration  with  an 
offer  to  marry  her,  which  was  no  less  promptly  agreed  to 
on  the  lady's  part,  especially  when  she  heard  of  the  gold, 
and  diamonds,  and  pearls  that  wer«  awaiting  her. 

The  little  Florinda  was  indeed  an  uncommonly  pretty 
child,  with  a  skin  of  dazzling  whiteness,  a  profusion  of  - 
golden  ringlets,  large  blue  eyes,  a  sylph-like  figure,  and  an 
air  of  distinction,  which,  although  not  always,  the  accompa- 
niment of  high  birth,  is  rarely  to  be  seen  except  among  the 
true  patrician  orders.  She  was  also  of  a  gay,  sportive 
disposition,  and  winning  manners  ;  thus  her  natural  endow- 
ments and  early  acquirements  rendered  her  a  perfect  epi- 
tome of  feminine  grace  and  beauty.  Edith,  on  the  contra- 
ry, possessed  no  uncommon  attractions  for  the  superficial 
observer.  Her  features  were  sofl  and  delicate,  her  coun- 
tenance mild  and  thoughtful,  and  lier  manners  more  grave 
than  is  usual  at  her  age  ;  for  no  fond  mother's  heart  had 
ever  pillowed  her  infant  head,  no  tender  mother's  hand 
had  wiped  away  her  childish  tears,  and  even  a  father's  "^ 
arms  were  seldom  open  to  her,  for  Norman's  place  was 
there.  Disregarded  or  checked  in  the  natural  expression  « 
of  her  feelings,  she  gradually  learnt  to  repress  them  within 
her  own  breast ;  and  while,  to  cai^eless  observers,  the  feel- 
ings themselves  seemed  wanting,  the  roots  had  only  struck 
the  deeper  into  the  heart,  while  the  shoots  were  thus  care- 
lessly trodden  down. 

Editir  was  too  much  accustomed  to  see  Florinda  pre- 
ferred to  her  to  feel  any  of  the  envy  and  heart-burnings  of 
an  ofifeilded  rival,  but  meekly  yielded  up  the  prize.  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  silly  enough  to  feel  gratified  at  this  childish 
fancy,  and  continued  so  kind  and  caressing  to  her  little 
son-in-law  (as  she  styled  him)  during  the  week  his  father 
remained,  that  he  departed  with  a  mind  Te\\e\ed  ^tom  viJ\ 
doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  situation  in  wbicVi  Vi^  \vQL<i\bl^.^^^^ 
BO/}  and  beir» 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

For  a  little  time  all  went  on  smoothly  in  the  youthful 
circle  of  Glenroy  ;  but,  unhappily,  inconstancy  is  known  in 
childhood  as  well  as  in  manhood,  and  Reginald  began  tov 
discover  that  even  the  beautiful  Florinda  had  her  faults. 
She  was  very  greedy,  and  was  too  much  petted,  and 
wanted  every  thing  her  own  way  ;  and  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  no  less  despotic,  many  a  childish 
squabble  ensued.  At  length,  not  having  the  fear  of  da- 
mages for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  before  hia 
eyes,  he  in  a  transport  of  indignation  one  day  declared  that 
he  had  quite  changed  his  mind  ;  that  she  was  not  to^be 
called  his  wife  any  more,  for  that  he  was  going  to  take 
Edith ;  she  was  much  better  tempered,  would  part  with 
any  of  her  playthings  to  him,  and  never  cried  when  she 
was  contradicted  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  brown  hair  and  pale 
cheeks  were  much  prettier  than  yellow  hair  and  pink  ones ; 
in  short,  '*  for  any  other  reason  why,"  his  affections  were 
transferred.  Lady  Elizabeth  was  weak  enough  to  resent 
this  affront,  and  to  enter  into  all  the  childish  feuds  that  fol- 
lowed, aggravated  as  they  of\en  were  by  nursery  maids, 
to  whom  a  spoiled  unruly  boy  is  always  a  subject  of  tor- 
ment, and,  of  course,  of  blame. 

The  consequence  was,  her  fondness  of  Reginald,  which 
had  always  been  of  a  very  precarious  nature,  now  turned 
4i4nto  downright  aversion;  while  he,  unused  to  control  at 
home,  and  encouraged  by  Glenroy  in  all  bis  freaks,  set  her 
authority  completely  at  defiance.  Even  Benbowie,  his  to- 
bacco, his  snore,  his  shoes,  and  his  waistcoats,  almost  all 
ceased  to  be  objects  of  animosity,  compared  with  this  new 
annoyance.  At  length  matters  came  to  a  climax,  and 
threatened  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  that  great 
events  do  oflen  spring  from  trivial  causes. 

One  day  when  the  two  boys  and  Edith  were  engaged  in 
some  play,  in  which  Florinda  was  deemed  incompetent  to 
join,  to  get  rid  of  her  importunities  Reginald  lent*^her  his 
watch,  the  parting  gifl  of  his  father  ;  receiving  many  assu- 
rances in  return,  tliat  she  would  take  the  greatest  care  of 
it.  These  promises,  however,  were  soon  forgotten  ;  the 
watch  was  opened^  examined,  wound  up  and  broken. 
Summary  revenge  13  always  the  first  \mpM\sG  of  the  childish 
Aeart;  and  Regiaald,  in  his  rage,  shook  YWxtvii^  mVV  ^^ 
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Bis  might,  slapped  her  on  the  cheek,  and  even  left  the 
print  of  his  nails  on  her  arm.  Her  shrieks  soon  brought 
Xady  Elizabeth  to  the  spot,  when  she  found  her  darling 
almost  oonvulsed  wil^h  terror  and  indignation  at  this  rude 
assault.  The  extreme  fairness  and  delicacy  of  her  skin 
rendered  the  stightest  touch  at  all  times  perceptible,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  showed  the  ofience  in  glowing  co- 
lours, and  told  a  tale  of  outrage  that  raised  all  the  mother 
in  Lady  Elizabeth's  breast.  In  vain  did  Norman  and 
Edith  attempt  to  palliate  the  offence  by  detailing  the  pro- 
vocation, and  declaring  that  Reginald  had  not  meant  to 
hurt  her.  They  were  sure  he  had  only  just  given  her  a 
slap  for  breaking  his  watch.  Lady  Elizabeth  would  listen 
to  nothing  but  the  sobs  and  exclamations  of  her  darling ; 
till  at  length  she  worked  herself  up  to  assert,  ai\d  of  course 
to  believe,  that  her  child  had  been  seriously  hurt,  and 
would  have  been  killed,  had  not  she  come  to  her  rescue  ; 
the  whole  was  wound  up  w4th  the  soothing  assurance  to 
her  angel,  that  the  savage  should  be  sent  from  the  house 
that  very  day. 

^'But  this  house  is  not  yours,"  retorted  Reginald  with 
equal  warmth  ;  ^^  it  is  my  uncle's  house,  and  I  am  to  stay 
here  till  my  papa  comes  home,  and  then  I  shall  make  him 
send  that  wicked  monkey  to  prison  for  breaking  my  watch. 
The  little  wretch !  I  hate  and  despise  her  for  telling  lies, — 
yes,  you  shall  go  to  prison,  and  be  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
you  little  lying  yellow-haired  wasp  !"  And  he  shook  his 
hand  at  her  with  renewed  vehemence. 

"This  is  past  all  endurance,"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth,  with 
violence  :  "  begone,  all  of  you  !"  And  in  the  recklessness 
of  her  anger  she  pushed  Edith,  who  had  been  upon  her 
knees  caressing  and  soothing  Florinda,  as  she  lay  in  her 
mamma's  lap.  Edith,  fell  and  struck  her  temple  against 
the  corner  of  the  chair,  but  she  uttered  no  cry. 

"There!"  cried  Reginald,  as  he  flew  to  help  her  up  ; 
"  see  what  you  have  done  to  Edith,  and  how  good  she  is ! 
But  Betty  M'lvor  says  you  are  very  bad  to  Edith,  and  don't 
love  her,  becaase  she  is  not  your  child ;  but  /  love  her, 
and  she  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  shall  be  all  covered  with 
gold  and  diamonds  that  my  papa  is  to  bring  me.  Yes,  that 
you  shall  Edith  !  But  she  shall  have  nothing  but  dirty  old 
rags  to  wear,  and  good  enough,  too ;  for  Betty  M^Ivor 
says  her  skin  is  just  like  cream  cheese,  and  her  hair  like  a 
lint-tap." 
A  fresb  burst  of  screams  and  tears  from  \X\e  fcit  ^Vstvw- 
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da  made  Lady  Elizabeth  hastily  withdraw  from  the  scene  of 
action.  In  the  tumult  of  exasperated  and  exaggerated 
feeling,  she  hastened  to  Glenroy ;  and,  denbuncing  Regi- 
nald as  the  destroyer  of  her  child,  demanded  that  both  he 
and  Betty  M^Ivor  should  be  sent  from  the  house.  A  scorn- 
•  ful  and  peremptory  n^gative  was  of  course  returned.  The 
lady  persisted,  as  she  commonly  did ;  and  rising  in  her 
passion  at  the  contemptuous  indifference  her  complaints 
met  with,  she  at  last  declared  her  determination  of  lea^ving 
the  house,  and  taking  her  child  along  with  her,  unless 
her  demand  was  complied  with.  This  threat,  being  treat* 
ed  with  anger  and  derision,  led  to  a  scene  of  altercation 
and  mutual  recrimination.  When  people  are  ready  primed 
for  quarrelling,  a  very  little  matter  will  serve  the  purpose, 
just  as  a  single  spark  applied  to  a  train  of  gunpowder  will 
do  the  business  of  an  earthquake.  So  it  was  with  Glenroy 
and  his  lady.  It  had  been  touch-and-go  with  them  for 
many  a  day ;  and  now,  from  less  to  more,  from  bad  to 
worse,  it  ended  in  a  threatened  separation.  The  lady,  de- 
clared she  would  go,  and  the  chief  woiild  not  ask  her  to 
stay.  Glenroy  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  have 
turned  his  wife  and  her  child  from  his  house,  however  ob- 
noxious they  might  have  been,  and  he  felt  rather  annoyed, 
at  the  thoughts  of  such  a  thing  being  said  ;  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  betray  his  feelings,  or  to  make  afiy  concession : 
he  merely  contented  himself  with  remarking  to  Benbo- 
wie,  that  if  her  ladyship  chose  to  go,  she  might  go ;  she 
was  welcome  to  go  or  to  stay,  for  him. 
'  "V^ery  right,  Glenroy;  on  my  conscience,  that's  very 
right,"  responded  Benbowie  ;  "but  if  she  goes,  1  wish  you 
may  not  have  to  aliment  her." 

The  acrimonious  feelings  of  the  parents  could  not  fail  to 
keep  alive  the  resentment  of  the  children.  A  spirit  of 
absolute  hatred  towards  each  other  seemed  to  burn  in  the 
youn^*  hearts  of  Reginald  and  Florinda  ;  and  they  never 
met,  without  mutual  provocation  being  given  and  ,taken  in 
full  measure;  In  vain  the  gentle  Edith  strove  to  reconcile 
them  ;  no  sooner  was  an  old  offence  patched  up,  than  a  new 
one  broke  out :  and  the  only  thing  they  both  agreed  ii?  was 
in  liking  her. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  tbat  an  afflicting  dispensation  in  the 

Waldegrave  family  accelerated  the  separation  between  the 

chief  and  his  lady.     At  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Lord 

Waldegrave  had  two  sons,  then  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but 

nearly  about  the  time  that  the  eVd^sX  v?^  kvVled  by  a  fall 


from  his  horse,  the  youngest  died  of  the  jellow  feVdr  in 
the  West  Indies.  Thus  the  young  Florinda  became  a> 
once  presuroptiTe  heit  to  her  grandfather,  who,  broken- 
hearted and  paralytic,  was  not  likely  to  stand  long  in  the 
way  of  the  succession;  and  as  the  title  and  estates  descen- 
ded in  the  female  line,  she  might  now  be  considered  as 
future  baroness  of  Waldegrave.  With  such  prospects  be- 
fore her.  Lady  Elizabeth  felt  as  if  there  were  diegradation 
in  her  remaining  longer  under  the  roof  of  a  coarse-manner- 
ed, overbearing  Highlander ;  and  she  therefore  signified 
her  intention  of  immediately  removing  ber  daughter  to 
England,  in  order  to  be  near  her  aged  grandfather.  She 
yielded  so  fiir,  indeed,  as  to  say,  that,  provided  Glenroy 
would  send  the  boys  to  school,  and  engage  to  spend  eight 
or  nine  months  of  .  the  year  in  hr  near  London^  she 
would  have  no  objections  to  pass  the  other  three  or  four 
in  the  Highlands.  But  an  indignant  refusal  being  returned, 
arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  a  final  separa- 
tion. ^The  approaching  departure  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  caused  universal  satisfaction  throughout  the  house, 
which  had  long  been  divided  into  two  parties,  as  fierce  as 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  Glenroy'a  adherents  did 
not  of  course  like  his  lady,  and  his  servants  had  long  look- 
ed with  fiery  indignation  on  the  importance  attached  to 
Miss  Waldegrave,  and  the  airs  of  superiority  assumed 
by  that  young  lady's  suite;  while  the  governess  and  la- 
dies' maids  hailed  with  transport  their  emancipation  from 
a  long  dull  winter  at  Glenroy,  as  the  contrasted  gaieties  of 
London  rose  to  their  mind's-eye.  Glenroy's  own  sensa- 
tions were  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  he  felt  that  his  lady's  absence  . 
would  be  an  inexpressible  relief ;  but  there  was  something 
of  wounded  pride  which  alloyed  the  pleasure  of  the  parting. 
Edi|h  shed  many  tears  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  Florinda, 
to  whom  she  was  really  attached  ;  for  her  warm  anfid  afi^ec- 
tionate  heart  was  ready  to  love  every  thing  that  did  not 
repel  her  by  harshness  or  indifference  ;  and  Florinda  loved 
Edith  as  much  as  a  spoiled  child  can  ever  love  any  thing 
beyond  self. 

"Do  not  cry,  Edith,"  said  the  little  future  baroness, 
with  a  patronizing  air  ;  "  for  when  I  have  a  house  of  my 
own  in  London,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  having  you  to  stay 
with  me ;  indeed  I  flhall ;  but  I  will  not  invite  you  nor 
you^*^  to  the  boys. 

"  If  you  did,  we  should  not  go,'^  retorted  "RegvtvAA  \^^  'V^ 
Voz.  L-^B 
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are  too  glad  to  getwid  of  ugly  lint-tops,  to  follow  them  to 
dirty,  smoky  London." 

^^  How  happy  T  am  to  Jeieive  this  ugly  dull  place,"  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  Florinda  ;  "  and  Jenkins  says;  it  is 
quile  inconceivable  how  we  have  been  able  to  exist  here 
so  long ;  only,  dear  Edith,  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  Glenroy  castle  again !" 

^'  And  we  hope  we  shall  never  see  you  here  again,"  re- 
torted Reginald,  as  Florinda  skipped  past  him  to  the  car- 
riage, from  which,  with  an  air  of  insolent  triumph,  she 
smiled  and  waved  her  little  white  hands. 

Edith  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  grieved  at  the 
separationi  which  had  taken  place.  Her  warm,  tender 
heart  had  fondly  attached  itself  to  Florinda  ;  and  her  only 
consolation  at  parting  had  been  Florinda's  promise  of 
writing  her  a  letter,  whenever  she  got  to  London.  Poor 
Edith  had  watched  from  day  to  day  for  this  letter — her 
firat  letter  ;  and  all  may  remember  the  anticipations  of  their 
first  letter — anticipations  fully  realized  by  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  it.  What  a  new  world  broke  upon  us  with  the 
breaking  of  the  first  seal  1  What  glorious  visions  unfolded 
themselves  as  we  for  the  first  time  unfolded  a  letter  to  our- 
selves, containing  perhaps  some  few  words  ot  full  texiJ 
Who  ever  received  a  first  letter,  that  did  not  spell  and  con 
It  fifly  times  over — who  did  not  lay  it  under  their  pillow  at 
night,  and  fall  asleep,,longing  for  morning  that  was  to  give 
the  treasure  a^ain  to  their  eyes  ?  But  these  were  joys  only 
pictured  to  Edith's  imagination,  as,  each  day,  she  rose  in 
fi'esh  hopes  that  that  was  the  day  her  letter  would  arrive. 
Thus  "  dupe  of  to-morrow,"  days  passed  away,  till  at  length 
poor  Edith's  expectations  died  the  natural  death  of  ^^hope 
deferred."    - 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  lady's  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  gathering  of 
the  clan,  who,  as  upon  all  occasions,  either  of  condolence 
or  congratulation,  failed  not  to  rally  round  their  chief  in 
full  force.  Even  Benbowie,  although  in  general  obtuse  as 
a  hedge-hog,  seemed  to  feel  this  as  an  epoch  to  be  com- 
memorated ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  a  new  waistcoat  ten 
ttmes  more  hideous  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  His 
cbaracterisiica  also  began  to  expand  mote  ^i%e\^^  ^vud  ais  if 
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they  owned  some  genial  influence.  He  slept^  more,  and 
snored  louder,  than  ever  ;  lie  inhaled  his  soup  with  an  in* 
spiration  that  might  have  sucked  in  a  fleet*;  his  wig  grew 
more  small  and  wiry  i  and  when  his  feet  were  not  creak- 
king  up  and  down  the  room,  they  were  to  be  found  repos- 
ing on  the  bars  of  his  neighliour's  chair.  Halcyon  days 
ensued  ;  Glenroy  wa^  himself  again  ;  and  a  never-ending, 
still  beginning,  course  of  revelry  was  kept  up,  till  the  cas- 
tle more  resembled  a  petty  court  than  a  private  dwelling. 

A  tutor  had  been  provided  for  the  boys  by  Sir  Angus 
before  leaving  Britaii>,  and  to  his  care  they  had  been  com- 
mitted. He  was  an  Englishfnan,  a  first  rate  scholar,  a 
^  man  of  elegant,  refined  manners,  fond  of  study,  yet  skilled 
in  lighteraccomplishments,  somewhat  epicurean  in  his  taste 
and  habits,  and  altogether  such  a  one  as  was  caliculated  to 
form  tiie  perfect  gentleman,  and  nothing  more. 

At  first  Glenroy  grumbled  a  good  deal  to  Behbowie,  at 
what  he  called  the  insuflerable  airs  of  the  fine  English  do- 
minie ;  but  as  they  did  not  interfere  much  with  his  own    . 
ways,  he  was  too  indolent  to  resent  them  ;  and  at  last  he 
became  gradually  accustomed  to  bear  with  Mr  Ellis,  as  the  , 
most  consummate  puppy  he  had  ever  known. 

A  governess  was  talked  of  for  Edith  ;  but  that  was  such 
a  secondary  consideration,  that  Glenroy  could  not  be  trou- 
bled to  make  any  exertion  to  procure  one.  So,  in  the 
meantime,  she  received  lessons  from  Mr  Ellis,  in  the  solid 
branches  of  education,  along  with  the  boys;  while  the  more 
feminine  accomplishments  were  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated through  tH^  medium  of  a  sort  of  half-and-half-gen- 
tlewoman, the  widow  of  one  of  Glenroy's  factors,  and 
herself  the  fag-end  of  his  clan,  being  a  cousin  not  many 
degrees  removed  from  the  chief  himself.  Mrs  Macauley 
was  now  an  elderly  woman  in  years,  but  in  nothing  else. 
She  was  plain,  but  pleasing  in  her  looks  i  she  had  a  little 
thick  active  figure  ;  a  broad,  clear,  brown  face ;  and  two 
of  the  happiest,  -merriest,  little  black  eyes  that  ever  lighted 
up  a  head.  She  had  nn  agreeable  voice ;  but  her  accent 
and  pronunciation  were  provincial,  and  some  of  her  phrases 
were  altogether  peculiar  to  herself,  which  rather  gave  a  seat 
to  her  conversation. 

But  Mrs  Macauley^s  great  charms  with  old  and  young 
were  her  unconquerable  good -humour  and  her  unceasing 
good  spirits.     She  was  one  of  those  happily-constituted 
beings,  who  look  as  if  they  could  ^^  extract  sunbeancv^^t^s^Bk 
cucumbers/*  jand  who   seem    to  have  \>een  Xvottl  »aa^ 
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nerves^  aans  spleen,  saxu  bile,  »an»  every  thing  of  an  irri^ 
Uble  or  acrimonious  nature.'  But  with  all  these  wants, 
there  was  no  want  of  a  heart — a  good,  stout,  sound,  warm 
heart — which  would  cheerfully  have  given  itself  and  its  last 
drop  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  race  of  Glenroy. 
She  had  also  just  as  much  religion  as  an  irreligious  niaii 
could  tolerate  ;  for  her  religion  was  a  compound  of  the 
simplest  articles  of  belief,  and  certain  superstitious  notions 
of  second-sight,  visions,  dreams,  and  so  forth,  which  some- 
times afforded  amusement,  or,  at  any  rate,  always  served 
for  ridicule.  As  for  her  accomplishments,  they  were  many 
and  various ;  and  being  mostly  self-acquired,  they  possessed 
a  sort  of  originality,  which,  in  some  degree,  compensated^ 
for  other  deficiencies.  She  was  a  perfect  adept  in  the  now 
much-despised  art  of  needle- work  ;  and,  besides  the  more 
vulgar  arts  of  hemming,  running,  stitching,  splaying,  bast- 
ing, d&c.  she  had  a  hand  for 

<*  Tent-work,  raued-work*  laid-work,  frost-work,  net-work. 
Most  curious  pearls,  and  rare  Italian  cut-work. 
Fine  fem-stltch,  finny-stitch,  new-stitch,  and  chain-stitch. 
Brave  bred-stitch,  fisher-stitch,  Irish-stitch,  add  quepn-stitch. 
The  SpaniBh-stitch,  rosemary-stitch,  herring-bone,  and  maw-stitcb, 
The  sinatting  whip-stitch,  back-stitch,  and  cross-etitch.''* 

Not  satisfied  with  these  her  supreme  excellences,  Mrs 
Macauley  also  aspired  to  the  knowledge  of  music  and  paint- 
ing. She  had  a  good  ear,  a  tolerable  voice,  and  a  great 
coUection  of  old  Scottish  songs,  wluch  she  sung  to  herself 
in  very  blitheness  of  heart.  ^ 

Her  performances  in  drawing  were  no  less  limited  ;  as 
all  the  efibrts  of  her  genius  had  been  concentrated  in  one 
single  view  of  Glenroy  castle,  which,  afler  much  toil  and 
trouble,  she  had  accomplished  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
to  which  she  had  faithfully  adhered  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Froni  this  parent  view  had  descended  an  innume- 
rable progeny  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  but  not  of  as- 
pect ;  as  all,  to  a  leaf,  were  impressed  with  the  self-same 
features.  These,  mounted  in  the  several  forms  of  letter- 
cases,  pocket-books,  watch -papers,  &c.  were  most  liberal- 
ly dispensed  by  her  to  the  friends  of  the  family,  including 
every  one  who  had  ever  set  foot  in  the  castle. 
.  Mrs  Macauley's  vanity  was  so  inoiSensive,  and  she  con- 

'  •  «  The  Needle."  ' 
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tributed  so  largely  to  the  amusement  of  every  one,  that  her  * 
company  was  in  gree^t  request,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the^ 
chief  himself.  In  proof  of  this,  besides  many  other  acts 
of  liberality  towards  her,  he  had  not  only  fitted  up  for  her  a 
cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  but  had  likewiso  as- 
signed her  an  apartment  there  ;  from  which,  however,  in 
Lady  Elizabeth's  time,  she  had  been  wholly  banished,  but 
in  which  she  was  now  become  a  fixture.  This  chamber 
was  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  children,  who  delight- 
ed in  beating  upoq^  her  old  spinnet,  and  in  being  allowed  to 
daub  paper,  dirty  their  fingers,  and  look  at  cloth-dogs,  ca- 
lico-peacocks, tinsel -grottos,  filigree  figures,  birds,  made 
of  real  dyed  feathers,  and  all  the  rest  of  Mrs  Macau- 
ley's  monstrosities;  while  she,  her  good-humoured  face 
beaming  with  pleasure,  was  no  less  happy  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  rendering  the  most  essential  benefit  to  her  benefac- 
tor, in  thus  imparting  her  accomplishments  to  his  children.^ 

Glenroy,  to  be  sure,  scouted  the  idea  of  her  teaching 
them  any  thing  but  her  own  brogue,  and  took  great  delight 
in  ridiculing  her~  accomplishments  even  to  herself;  but' 
then,  as  he  said  to  Bettbowie,  Mary  Macauley,  although  a 
great  idiot,  was  a  kind-hearted,  well  meaning  body,'  and 
was  fond  and  careful  of  the  children  ;  and  if  they  learned 
little  good  from  her,  they  would  Team  as  little  evil,  for  "she . 
was  a  simple,  honest  creature  as  ever  breathed  :  to  which 
the  usual  affirmative,  or  rather  confirmative,  was  returned. 

"  That^s  very  true,  Glenroy  ;  oil  my  conscience  there's 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  that.  Molly  Macauley  is  a 
very  decent  girl,  and  costs  nothing." 

Such  was  the  preceptress  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  and 
in  the  genial  warmth  of  her  love  and  sympathy,  Edith's 
'young  heart  expanded  as  a  flower  to  the  sun. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  most  important  part  of  our 
education  is  given  by  ourselves.  If  Edith  was  not  so  re- 
gularly and  well-instructed  as  she  might  have  been,  she 
escaped  the  still  more  dangerous  error  of  having  her  mind 
over-worked  and  overloaded  with  premature  knowledge: 
and  how  many  a  mind  has  been  worked  perhaps  to  the 
weakening  of  those  very  powers  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  teacher  to  strengthen  and  expand  !  In  the  moral,  as  in 
the  physical  constitution,  Nature  is  the  best  guide ;  and 
.Nature  spoke  wisely  even  by  the  lips  of  Mrs  Macauley, 
when  she  said,  "  childer  will  be  childer  let  us  do  as  WQ 
will ;  we  cannot  put  grey  heads  upon  green  ahovAA^t^^^"^ 
PS 
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ScAHfifiiiY  h^d  Glenroy  begun  to  eojoy  his  emancipa- 
tion  from  one  species  of  domestic  tyranny,  when  he  found 
himself  groaning  under  another  of  a  very  dKfferent  descrip- 
tion— that  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  ;  and  if  the  chief, 
and  his  lady  could  have  agreed  even  in  their  antipathies, 
Mr  M'Dow  might  Have  had  the  merit  of*reconciling  them. 
But  Glenroy  had  not  even  the  luxury  of  openly  complain- 
ing of  this  torment ;  fdr,  like  his  former  one,  it  was  one  of 
his  own  providing,  placed  there  not  merely  with  his  con- 
sent, but  by  his  own  free  will.  Mr  M'Dow  was  the  man 
of  his  own  choice ;  the  chosen  of  many  candidates.  The 
church  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  former 
minister,  much  canvassing  and  competition  of  course  en- 
sued ;  and  at  least  twenty  '^  licensed  graduates"  had  pre- 
sented themselves,  each  with  testimonials  and  credentials 
enough  to  have  entitled  them  to  a  bishopric. 

But  of  the  two  whose  recommendations  carried  most 
weight,  the  one  was  the  present  pastor,  the  Reverend  Dun- 
can M'Dow,  and  the  other  was  of  the  evangelical  side ;  a 
party  whom  Glenroy,  although  professing  Christianity, 
held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  Not  that  he  knew  'very 
well  what  it  was  they  did  profess  ;  he  only  guessed  it  was 
9oqiething  he  did  not  practise.  He  had  a  vague,  confused 
apprehension,  that  an  evangelical  pastor  was  a  sort  of 
compound  of  a  Popish  priest,  a  stiff-necked  Presbyterian, 
a  sour-faced  Covenanter,  a  lank-haired  Seceder^  a  med- 
dling Jesuit,  a  foul-tongued  John  Knox,  a  what  not,  that 
had  evil  iif  its  composition. 

No  reasonable  person  surely  can  doubt  that  there  have 
been,  and  still  are,  many  bright  ornaments  of  the  church, 
amongst  both  parties  of  Christians  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  when  prejudice  runs  high  on  either  side,  and  a 
man  is  applauded  or  defamed,  not  according  to  his  prac- 
tice, but  his  profession.  As  little  may  it  be  questioned, 
that  in  their  respective  congregations  the  wheat  and  the 
tares  grow  promiscuously  even  to  this  day.  But  this  was 
not  the  view  Olenroy  took  of  the  aubject :  and  he  was , 
loud  against  all  high-fliers;^  new-lights,  gospellers,  bigots, 
zeaIot3j  enthusiasts,  saints,  and  so  forth. 
Being  4  moderate  man,  he,  \\ke  %.\V  moderate  people. 


was  moet  Tiolently  opposed  to  the  admiasioD  of  any  peracm 
of  that  descriptiOQ  within  the  precincts  of  the  parisiL  >  As 
the  other  heritors  were  few  in  number,  the  patronage  in 
this  instance  was  conceded  to  him ;  and  his  choice  M  up- 
on the  present  minister,  who  had  been  twenty  years  tator 
in  the  family  of  the  Laird  of  Kindulhe,  and  who  never  had 
been  branded  with  any  of  these  appellations,  but  bore  the 
character  of  being  an  easy,  good-hamoured,  sensible,  mo- 
derate man,  who  troubled  nobody,  but  minded  his  own  af-  . 
fiurs.  This  last  qualification  he  certainly  possessed,  as 
Glenroy  soon  found  to  his  cost. 

The  Reverend  Duncan  M^Dow  was  a  large,  loud-spo- 
ken, splay-footed  man,  whose  chief  characteristics  wiere 
his  bad  preaching,  his  love  of  eating,  his  rapacity  for  aug- 
mentations, (or,  as  be  termed  it,  otr^mentations,)  and  a 
want  of  tact  in  all  the  hienseancea  of  life,  which  would  have 
driven  Lord  Chesterfield  frantic.  His  hands  and  feet 
•  were  in  every  body's^way  :  the  former,  indeed,  like  huge 
grappling  irons,  seized  upon  every  thing  they  could  pos- 
sibly 4ay  hold  of;  while  the  latter- were  commonly  to  be 
seen  sprawling  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  his  body, 
and  projecting  into  the  very  middle  of  the  room,  like  two 
prodigious  moles,  01^  bastions.  He  dealt  much  in  stale 
jokes  and  bad  puns  ;  he  had  an  immense  horse^^laugh,  which 
nothing  ever  restrained,  and  an  enormous  appetite,  which 
nothing  seemed  to  damp,  and  which  he  took  care  always 
to  supply  with  the  best  things  at  table.  He  iised  a  great 
quantity  of  snuff,  and  was  forever  handing  about  his  mull, 
an  ugly  cow^s  horn,  with  a  foul  dingy  cairngorm  set  in 
silver  on  the  top.  To  eum  up  his  personal  enormities, 
when  he  spoke  he  had  a  practice  of  always  advancing  his 
face  as  close  as  possible  to  the  person  he  was  addressing. 
Although  a  strong-bodied,  sturdy  man,  he  was  extremely 
careful  of  his  health  ;  and  even  ir)  a  fine  summer's  day  was 
to  be  seen  in  a  huge  woolly. great^coat  that  reached  to  his 
heels,  trotting  along  on  a  stout  dun  pony,  just  high  enough 
to  keep  its  master's  feet  pflf  the  ground. 

Such  were  the  outward  man  and  beast:  the  inward  man 
was  very  much  of  the  same  stamp.  Mr  MIDow's  princi- 
pal object  in  this  world  was  self,  and  bis  constant  and  ha^' 
bitual  thoughts  had  naturally  operated  on  his  outward  man-  ^ 
ners  to  such  a  degree  as  to  blunt  all  the  nicer  perceptions 
of  human  nature,-  and  render  him  in  very  truth,  his  own 
microcosm.  He  was  no  dissembler ;  for  a  aelftalx  dSsaam- 
bler  is  aware^  that  in  order  to  please,  one  mw&V.  ^^^«mV.Q 
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think  of  others,  and  forget  self.  This  fictitious  politeness 
he  had  neither  the  tact  to  acquire,  nor  the  cunning  to 
feign  ;  consequently  he  was  devoid  of  all  the  means  jof 
pleasing.  Not  that  we  mean  to  recommend  dissimulation, 
or  to  insinuate  that  Mr  M'Dow  would  in  reality  have  been 
a  better  man  had  he  been  able  and  willing  to  form  himself 
on  the  model  of  the  Chesterfield  school.  He  would  mere- 
ly have  been  less  offensive  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  and  would  have  sinned  less  against  the  common  ob- 
servances of  society.  But  had  he  been  earnest  in  his  call- 
ing, had  he  sought  to  have  his  mind  enlightened  by  the 
knowledge  of  those  divine  truths  which  he  professed  to 
teach,-  their  unction  would  have  soAened  and  refined  even 
the  ruggedness  of  his  nature,  and  have  rendered  him  an 
object  of  respect,  instead  of  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

From  the  moment  he  was  ^^  ordained"  minister  of  the 
gospel,  Mr  M'Dow  had  done  nothing  but  make  demands 
for  augmentation  of  stipend,  enlargement  of  glebe,  additions 
to  the  manse,  new  offices,  and  so  on.  Now  there  was  no 
way  in  which  his  money  could  go  that  was  so  unsatisfac*^ 
tory  to  Glenroy,  as  when  it  was  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
right,  more  especially  by  the  clergy,  w4iom  he  looked  upon 
as  the  worst  species  of  land  tax.  Besides,  like  all  idle, 
indolent  people,  he  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
that  occasioned  trouble,  or  was  a  bore^  and  Mr  Duncan 
M'Dow  was  a  bore  that  beset  him  on  all  sides.  He  was 
a  stumbling-block  in  his  path,  a  thorn  in  his  side,  a  weed 
that  had  taken  root  in  the' very  heart  of  his  estate,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  extirpate.  True,  he 
was  not  molested  with  spiritual  admonitions,  plans  for 
building  churches,  subscriptions  for  establishing  schools, 
or  schemes  for  employing  the  industrious,  or  relieving  the  in- 
digent, or  reclaiming  the  wicked  :  but  then  he  was  haunted 
with  estimates  for  enlarging  the  manse  a  nd  repairing  the  barn, 
or  hints  for  rebuilding  both  house  and  oflices;  or  he  was  be- 
set with  a  copy  of  the  new  locality,  or  an  extract  of  the  last 
decreet,  or  a  notice  of  a  second  summons  for  ausrmentation, 
or  an  interlocutor  of  the  Teind  Court,  in  favour  of  some 
other  minister;  one  or  other,  if  not  all  of  which  missiles,  Mr 
M'Dow  bore  as  constantly  about  his  person  as  a  highway- 
man does  his  pistols.  But  what  provoked  Glenroy  even 
more  than  all  this,  was  the  utter  impossibility  of  overawing 
the  minister,  or  keeping  him  at  a  proper  distance  ;  for  Mr 
M'Dow  possessed  that  sort  of  callous  good-nature,  which 
J'endered  him  quite  invulnerable  lo  aVV  xeViW^ax  «iS  well 
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might  &  needle  hare  been  applied  to  the  skio  of  a  Ainoee- 
ros,  as  agibe  or  a  taunt  tp  the  feelings  of  the  minis te>;  they 
were  all  received  ^9  good  jokes,  which  only  called  forth 
roars  of  laughter  in  return.  Besides,  the  impression  was 
so  completely  implanted  in  his  brain,  of  Glenroy's^ezireme 
predilection  for  him,  from  having  appo'^nted  him  his  pastor 
in  spit^  of  all  opposition,  that  any  thing  he  now  said  or  did 
could  not  possibly  remove  it.  In  a  word,  Henry  the  Se- 
cond and  Thomas  a  Becket  were  a  joke  to^  Glenroy  and 
Mr  Duncan  M'Dow.  *  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Gi.EiaitQS''s  property  was  too  princely  in  extent  to  admit 
of  any  very  near  neighboars  who  could  vie  with  faim  in 
state  and  consequence.  Yet  two  of  his  nearest  kinsmen 
had  dwellings  within  a  short  distance  of  him ;  or  rather 
the  distance  was  reckoned  short ina country  where  stormy 
fiaths  and  pathless  mountains  oppose  no  such  obstacles  to 
social  intercourse  as  are  enjoined  by  the  flimsy  forms  of 
fashkm  and  etiquette. 

All  that  Glenroy's  eye  looked  upon  of  hill  and  glen,  lake 
and  forest,  were  his  own ;  with  the  exception  of  one  single 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  that  the  fairest  in  «11  the 
.  goodly  scene.  This  was  a  beautiful  richly-wooded  pro- 
montory, which  stretched  fkr  into  the  bosom  of  the  estuary 
that  almost  surrounded  it,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
s||van  isle.  It  had  once  formed  part  of  Uie  Glenroy  es- 
tate, and  had  even  been  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  as 
was  indicated  by  some  gray,  ivy-grown  walls  which  crown- 
ed the  mmmit  of  one  of  its  green  knolls.  But  by  one  of 
the  many  mutations  land  is  subject  to,  it  had  been  severed 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  property,  and  bad  passed  to  a- 
younger  branch  of  the  family,  by  whom  it  had  for  genera- 
tions been  possessed.  This  younger  branch  haid  now 
dwindled  away  to  one  ^^  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  a  rich  and 
childish  old  man,  who  had  lately  succeeded  by  the  death  of 
jft  nephew,  whose  first  act,  upon  coming  of  age,  had  been 
to  repair  and  furnish  such  part  of  the  old  castle  as  could 
be  rendered  habitable  for  the  shooting  season.  His  suc- 
cessor was  not  personally  known  in  the  country,  as  he  had 
left  it  at  an  early  ag^  to  push  his  fortune  in  a  reosol^yto- 
vincial  town  in  England,  and  had  only  V\s\led\\.  oucA%\tkK^< 
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Glenrot  had  long  looked  with  a  wistful  eye  towards  this 
property,  which,  indeed,  was  the  very  crown  jewel  of  the. 
family,  and  for  which  he  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
many  thousand  acres  of  muir  and  mountain  :  but  hitherto 
he  had  coveted  in  vain.  All  his  overtures  had  been  re- 
jected :  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Gienroy  had  every  thing  but 
money  to  ofier  for  it ;  and  money,  unfortunately,  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  induces  people  to  part  with  their  lands. 
But  now  he  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  gain-possession  of  it, 
not  by  conquest,  as  thelaw  terms  purchase,  but  by  gift,  or 
inheritance,  as  he  said  he  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  child- 
less old  man  who  was  now  the  proprietor.  Even  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  it  was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  proper- 
ty was  not  entailed,  and  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose  he 
would  leave  it  to  him  as  the  rightful  owner  and  the  head  of 
the  family  ;  especially  as  he  could  have  no  body  else  to 
leave  it  to,  having  quarrelled  with  all  the  clan  with  whom 
lie  had  ever  come  into  contact* 

At  a  more  respectful  diyiCance  from  the  proud  tmrets  of 
Gienroy  stood  the  humble  dwelling  of  his  cousin,  Captain 
Malcolm,  a  half'pay  officer  in  delicate  health,  the  possessilr 
of  a  paternal  farm,  and  the  father  of  eight  children.  In 
early  life  he  had  made  a  love  marriage  with  a  lady  of  good 
family  and  great  beauty,  but  no  fortune.  This  step  had  of 
epursedispleased  the  friends  (so  called)  on  both  sides,  and 
the  young  pair  had  been  left  to  struggle  through  life  as 
they  best  could — and  a  hard  struggle  it  had  been.  But, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  "  unfitness  of  minds^  more  than  of 
cireumstaneee^  IB  what  in  general  mars  the  marriage  union; 
where  these  are  suited,  means  of  contentment  and  happiness 
are  within  reach.*"  And,  in  this  instance,  so  it  had  prov- 
ed. Mrs  Malcolm,  though  highly  born  and  delicately  bred, 
had  followed  her  husband  through  all  the  changes  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  had.  shared  his  hardships  and  privations  with 
cheerfulness,  and  had  now  retired  with  him  to  a  bleak 
Highland  farm,  with  that  contentment  which  was  ready  to 
find  gojod  in  every  thing.  If  their  claims  had  been  strictly 
investigated,  it  would  probably  have  been  found  that  Cap- 
tain Malcolm  was  still  more  nearly  related  to  the  Inch  Or- 
ran  branch  of  the  family  than  the  chief  himself;  but  his 
chance  of  the  succession  was  such  a  hopeless  one,  that  he 
never  had  allowed  himself  to  indulge  the  slightest  expecta- 
tion. In  his  first  outset  in  life,  he  had  disobliged  Mungo 
Malcolm^  the  present  proprietor,  by  refusing  to  be  receiv- 
ed  into  hia  o^ce,  and  bred  to  Vua  pto(e«uoii — that  of  a 
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aerirdner.  One  oflTenee  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  an 
enemy  for  life  of  M ungo  Malcolp  ;  but  when  this  act  of 
disobedience  was  followed  up  by  a  rash  and  imprudent  mar- 
riage, assurance  was  made  doubly  sure  :  the  door  was  com- 
pletely closed  and  barred  against  him,  and  it  seemed  as  ii 
little  less  than  a  miracle  could  ever  open  it  again. ' 

When  this  family  first  came  to  the  neighbourhood,  Glen- 
roy  had  shown  them  considerable  kindness  and  attention, 
in  an  ostentatious  patronizing  way  ;  and  they  bad  receiTed 
his  favours  as  people  willing  to  be  obliged,  because  they 
felt  that  in  similar  circumstances,  they  would  have  been 
happy  in  obliging  others.  But  at  the  same  tiline,  the 
cbiers  pompous  civilities  were  met  with  a  simple  courtesy, 
which,  while  it  showed  they  were  not  insensible  to  them, 
yet  denoted  minds  of  too  elevated  a  cast  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  condescension,  or  oppressed  by  trivial  favours.  This, 
however,  was  what  Glenroy  could  not  understand,,  and  did 
not  like.  He  was  more  lavish  than  generous;  he  gave 
freely,  but  he  loved  to  brandish  his  favours,  and  always 
looked  for  an  immediate  return  in  gratitude  or  adulation. 

The  calm  manner  and  moderate  expressions  of  Captain 
Malcolm  were  therefore  ill  calculated  to  feed  the  cravings ' 
of  his  vanity.  Boast  as  he  might,  his  boastings  never  call- 
ed forth  any  bursts  of  admiration  or  applause  from  his 
poor  kinsman  ;  nor  did  all  the  display  of  his  wealth  and 
state  appear  to  excite  the  slightest  envy,  or  even  astonish- 
ment, in  his  breast.  Yet  there  was  nothing  sour  or  cynical 
in  this  plainness ;  nothing  that  betrayed  a  coiitempt  for  what 
he  could  not  attain.  On  the  contrary,  his  mannera  were 
mild  and  pleasing  to  all  who  could  value  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity; and  he  was  ever  ready  to  commend  and  admire 
when  he  could  do  so  consistently  with  truth. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  bafSing  to  pride,  than 
when  it  meets  with  contentment  in  an  humble  station  ;  it  is 
then  like  the  wind  wasting  its  strength  were  there  is  noth- 
ing to  oppose  it,  or  the  waves  spending  their  foam  upon  the 
smooth  printless  sand.  In  like  manner,  the  lofly  bearing 
and  arrogint  pretensions  of  the  chieflain  met  neither  with 
encouragement  nor  opposition  in  the  quiet  but  independent 
satisfaction  of  his  poor  cousins. 

Pride  is  easily  instilled  even  into  generous  natures  ;  and 
the  Glenroy  children  were  not  slow  in  learning  how  greatly 
they  were  thought  superior  to  the  young  Donald  Begs,  as     • 
the  chief  contemptuously  nicknamed  his  kinsman's  (vxre\\\^ . 
This  knowledge,  however,  availed  them  \\U\e\i\  i^x^cVXr^  % 
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for  the  young  Makolms,  though  gay,  good  humoared,  and 
obliging,  were  free  from^  that  Berrile  spirit  which  denotes 
the  mercenary  dependent,  and  in  (heir  childish  intercourse 
preserved  an  ease  and  equality  as  remote  from  ftilse  shame 
as  from  vulgar  forwardness.  Educated  by  pious  and  en- 
lightened  parents,  their  young  minds  were  imbued  with  that 
most  elevating  of  ^11  principles,  the  genuine  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  by  it  they  wer6  early  taught  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  things  which  the  world  despises,  and  those 
things  which  are  in  themselves  despicable.  Though  poor, 
they  therefore  attached  no  degrading  ideas  to  poverty^nor 
aiOixed  undue  importance  to  wealth .  Their  minds  were  kept 
free  from  sordid  passions  and  vulgar  prejudices,  while  all 
fhe  nobler  qualities  of  their  nature  were  strengthened  and 
improved  by  the  constant  exercise  of  the  mind's  best  attri- 
butes. Love,  charity,  contentment,  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  self-denial — these^  were  the  treasures  the  parents  sought 
to  lay  up  in  the  hearts  of  their  children  ;  and  if  they  did 
not  always  succeed  in  raising  these  plants  of  heavenly 
growth  in  that  strange  and  wayward  soil,  the  human  heart, 
the  very  ^attempt  produced  a  wholesome  influence  in  dis- 
placing pride,  prejudice,  and  selfishness,  those  bitter  roots 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 

There  was  something  so  sweet  and  attractive  in  .  Mrs 
Malcolm,  and  so  pleasing  in  the  whole  family,  that  Edith 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  allowed  to  spend  some  days 
at  Lochdhu  ;  but  she  would  have  been  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge how  much  she  loved  them  all,  for  she  was  accustom-* 
ed  to  hear  them  spoken  of  in  a  slighting  and  somewhat 
contemptuous  manner.  Thus  is  many  a  pure  and  generous 
feeling  stifled  in  the  young  heart  by  the  withering  breath  of 
ridicule. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  new  Laird  of  Inch  Orran 
was  expected  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  and 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  throughout  the  district,  while 
many  and^various  were  the  rumours  afloat  concerning  him. 
The  oply  point  they  all  agreed  in  was,  that  he  was  a  very  par- 
ticular man — which  is  the  nextthing  to  being  called  a  Hydra. 
JBut particular  ment  and  particular  women,  too,  well  deserve 
a  chapter-  to  themselves,  which  iVie^  aWW  \i«t\\^^^  bfl.ve  at 


ftD^tfaer  4ime ;  but  tiiis  aoe  ntutl  be  dot o(ed  to  the  particu- 
kritieB  of  Incb  OrnBo.    Of  that  ^^  particular  man,"  thea, 
U  was  generalif  reported,  tbat  iie  wae  of  a  very  capricious 
biad  temper ;  er^  accordieg  to  the  Durser j  pbrase,  that  be 
was  very  apl  to  have  Ibe  black  dog  on  lus  back«     Wben 
tbat  happened,  it  was  said  he  was  in  the  practice  of  sitting 
in  profound  silence  all  the  time  the  fit  lasted,  with  a  red 
night-cap ;  which  red  nigbt-cap  be  would  not  have  lifted 
for  the  king  himself,  till  the  black  dog  liad  taken  his  de- 
parture, and  then  it  was  bung  upon  its  own  particular  peg, 
till  the  return  of  the  said  black  dog.     Another  edition  was, 
tbat  be  aJfvays  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  the  strength  of  the  fit ;  till  at  length, 
in  a  melting  mood,  be  bad  again  recourse  to  the  razor,  and 
came  forHi  with  a  new-mown  chin  ready  to  salute  all  the 
world.     Others  said  that  Inch  Orran  hung  out  no  dead- 
lights on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  nor  hoisted  any  signals 
by  which  the  enemy  could  be  warned  of  their  danger. 
His  black  dog,  it  was  said,  was  seldom  ofiT  his  back,  and 
went  and  came  just  as  it  happened,  without  saying,  by  your 
leave.     That  he  had  a  black  dog,  nobody  doubted  ;  and 
that  he  was  most  thoroughly  disagreeable  was  never  dispu- 
ted.    Whether  be  had  a  wife  was  not  so  certain":    some 
said  they  had  seen  ber  ;  others  had  never  even  heard  of  her ; 
a  third  reported  ber  dead  ;  and  a  fourth,  in  confinement. 
*There  was  also  much  speculation  as  to  how  he  would  come, 
when  be  would  arrive,  where  he  would  reside,  whether  he 
would  entertain  the  county,  &c.  ?    Glenroy  had  written  a 
-pressing  invitation  to  his  kinsman  to  take  up  his  abode  for 
the  present  with  him  ;  but  a  very  brief  dry  refusal  bad  been 
returned,  which  bad  fired  the  chieftain's  blood,  till  he  re- 
collected tbat  he  was  a  particular  man  :  and  even  a  great 
man  must  give  way  to  a  particular  man,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  is  sometimes  a  poor  man,  and  the  other  is  always  a 
rich  man.    Glenroy's  next  step  was  to  have  scouts  station- 
ed to  give  him  the  very  earliest  intelligence  of  Inch  Orran's 
arrival ;  and  no  sooner  was  that  announced,  than  he  ordered 
bis  barge  to  be  manned,  and,  accompanied  by  Benbowie, 
he  embarked  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea  to 
welcome  the  old  laird  to  the  seat  of  his  forefathers.     It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  believe  that  all  things  are  in  their 
right  places  in  this  round  world.     Certainly  Glenroy  and 
Benbowie  did  not  seem  in  character  with  the  scenery,  as 
they  were  borne  along  on  the  bosom  of  the  blue  waters. 
Vol.  I.— C 
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which  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  varied  beauties  that 
skirted  their  shores ;  the  gray  rocks,  the  graceful  pendant 
'  birch,  the  grassy  knolls,  the  gushing  streamlet,  the  fern- 
clad  glens,  the  iofly  mountains  glowing  with  heather,  save 
here  and  there  where  patches  of  tender  green  relieved  the 
rich  mpnotony  of  colour  ;  while,  above  all, 


.(( 


the  gorgeous  sphere 


Lit  up  the  vales,  flowers,  mountains,  leaves,  tad  streams. 
With  a  dif  iner  day — the  spirit  of  bright  beams.' 
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To  the  eye  of  taste  and  the  feeling  heart,  there  would 
have  been  rapture  in  every  beam  of  light  and  breath  of 
heaven,  on  such  a  day  and  amid  such  scenes.     But  Gien- 
roy  and  Benbowie  cared  for  none  of  these  things ;  though 
the  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales,  suggested  ideas  to 
them,  such  as  they  were,  as  they  sailed  along,  and  they  were 
pleased  holding  parley  in  their  own  way.     And  ^^  as  im- 
agination bodies  forth  the  form  of  things,"   so  the  two 
friends  ^^  turned  them  to  shapes,"  and  gave  to  ^^  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation   and  a  name."     Glenroy  and  Benbowie 
then,  although  they  could  not  be  said  to  find  "  sermons  in 
stones,  tongues  in   the  trees,  or  books  in  the  running 
brooks,"  yet  found  much  profitable  matter  of  discourse  in 
the  various  objects  of  nature  that  presented  themselves. 
The  crystal  depths  of  the  limpid  waters  over  which  the 
sun  was  shedding  his  noonday  efiulgence,  suggested  to  their 
minds  images  of  herrings,  fat,  fresh,  or  salted,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  casks,  nets,  and  busses  ;  the  mountains 
in  their  stern  glory,  with  their  lights  and  shadows,  and 
lonely  recesses,  to  them  showed  forth  heath-burning,  sheep- 
walks,  black  faced  wedders,  and  wool.     The  copsewood, 
tender  and  harmonious  in  its  colouring,  free  and  graceful 
in  its  growth,  was,  in  their  language,  ''.^  hags  and  stools" 
of  price  and  promise  ;  and  as  they  touched  the  shore  of 
Inch  Orran,  they  broke  into  no  idle  raptures  about  the 
water  plants,  the  fern,  the  wild  flowers,  the  tall  fox-glove, 
the  gray  rocks  and  bright  mossy  stones,  half  hid  beneath 
the  broad-leafed  coltsfoot,  that  formed  the  rich  and  varie- 
gated foreground  ;  for  they  were  casting  searching  looks 
for  ''  black  tang,"  and  "  yellow  tang,"  and  "  bell  wrack" 
and  ^^  jagged  wrack,"  and  such  other  ingredients  as  enter 
into  the  composition  of  that  valuable  commodity  called 
kelp.     Such  were  the  speculations  which  came  most  home 
to  the  busineaa  and  bosoms  of  the  friends ;  so  grovelling 
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and  sordid  are  the  results  of  human  pride  and  selfishness. 
Although  the  ruins  of  Inch  Orran  castle  had  an  impos- 
ing effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  the  respect  they 
excited  was  considerably  diminished  on  a  nearer  survey. 
They  stood  on  the  summit,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  a  ro- 
mantic eminence,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the  water,  and 
gave  them  an  air  of  grandeur,  to  which  they  could  not 
have  otherwise  aspired.  The  building  had  been  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court  in  the  centre ;  but 
two  sides  of  it  were  now  mere  shapeless  weather-stained 
masses  of  stone,  which  time  was  every  day  crumbling  into 
more  picturesque  forms,  and  mantling  with  ivy  and  wall- 
flowers, thus  ^^  making  beautiful  what  else  were  bleak  and 
bare ;"  while  such  parts  of  the  building  as  had  fallen  down 
were  overgrown  with  creeping  plants  and  briars,  that  gave 
it  an  appearance  of  intricacy;  and  thus  heightened  the  in- 
terest which  the  mouldering  and  dilapidated  remains  of  a 
human  dwelling  never  fail  to  excite.  On^  side  of  the 
square,  that  next  the  water,  had  been  repaired,  and  now 
formed  the  dwelling  house;  but  it  was  so  sombre,  and  so 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  that  it 
gave  no  offence,  for  it  conveyed  no  impression  of  any 
modern  usurper  having  invaded  the  precincts  of  the  depart- 
ed :  it  rather  seemed  as  if  some  of  its  former  inmates  still 
lingered  there  amid  the  wreck  of  former  ages.  Glenroy 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  his  suro^ 
mons  was  answered.  At  length  a  very  corpulent,  red-fkced, 
sour-looking  serving-man  appeared,  and,  af\er  a  little  seem* 
ing  hesitation  in  his  own  mind,  acknowledged  that  he  be^ 
lieved  his  master  was  at  home  ;  then  with  a  slow,  toddling, 
reluctant  gait,  he  led  the  way  to  the  apartment  where  sat 
the  lord  of  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  a  spacious  room,  panelled  with  oak,  and  hand- 
somely furnished  in  the  modern  antique  style.  Three  win- 
dows looked  upon  the  loch,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment  confronted  an  ivy-mantled  tower,  which  ad- 
mitted few  of  day's  garish  beams  at  any  time,  much  less 
at  present,  when  there  stood  stationed  there  the  huge  per- 
son of  Mr  Duncan  M'Dow. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  chief  he  inslani\|  Vi^^Vetv^  \jc^- 
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wftrdfl  him,  with  bin  grappling-irons  extended ;  and  before 
Glenroy  knew*  where  be  was;  Benbowie  and  he  were  actu* 
ally  led  forward  in  a  triamphant  mannQr,  and  preaenfed  by 
the  minister  tQ  the  master  of  the  house. 

^^  I  am  amazingly  proud,"  said  he,  in  his  loudest  and 
ihost  emphatic  manner,  ^^  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  in- 
troduce my  respected  friend  and  pawtron,  Glenroy,  to  you^ 
Inch  Orran,  and  likewise  ttiy  very  worthy  friend,  Benbowie ; 
this  is  really  a  treat!" 

Glenroy  certainly  had  been  struck  dumb,  else  he  nev^ 
could  have  borne  this  in  silenee ;  but  he  began  to  rally  his 
forces,  although  he  refrained  from  breaking  out  before  his 
kinsman.  He  therefore  merely  bit  bis  lip,  and  cast  a  look 
at  Mr  Duncan,  which,  if  looks  could  have  killed,  would 
certainly  have  laid  the  pastor  senseless  at  his  feet.  He 
then  turned  to  Inch  Orran,  who  had  risen  to  receive  him 
from  before  a  table,  on  which  lay  some  law  books,  ledgers, 
bundles  of  papers,  and  parchments. 

Inch  Orran  was  a  little  meagre  sickly-looking  man,  With 
a  sharp,  bitter  Qice,  a  pair  of  fiery,  vindictive  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  all  puckered  up,  as  if  to  keep  in  the  many  cutting 
things  which  otherwise  would  have  got  out.  And  indeed 
it  must  be  owned  that  but  few  escaped,  in  comparison  of 
the  multitude  that  lodged  within  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
gifled  individuals  who  have  ^*  un  grand  talent  pour  le 
silence."  Neither  red  cap  nor  black  dog  were  visible,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  marks  of  the  razor  were  still  visible 
on  his  chin,  and  he  welcomed  bis  visitors  with  something 
that  approached  to  bare  civility.  However,  people  may  be 
thankful  when  they  meet  with  even  bare  civility  from  a 
particular  man,  and  Glenroy  was  not  one  to  be  daunted  even 
by  bare  civility;  so  he  shook  his  kinsman  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  him  in  a  very 
cordial  manner. 

^^  You  are  welcome  to  the  Highlands,  Inch  Orran,"  said 
he  warmly  ;  ^^  and  I  hope  you  will  like  us  well  enough  to 
remain  amongst  us." 

^«  Sir,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  full  stop. 

«^  When  did  you  arrive.  Inch  Orran  ?" 

*^  On  Tuesday  evening,  at  a  quarter  past  six,  sir,"  in  a 
loud,  sharp,  cracked  voice. 

'^  I  wish  I  could  have  prevailed  upon  you  to  take  up  your 
quarters  at  Glenroy,"  said  the  chief;   ^^  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  you  would  have  found  yourself  comfortable 
there."  • 
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"  There,  sir,  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for  myself," 
was  the  reply. 

Here  Mr  M'Dow  thought  was  a  fit  opportunity  for  him 
to  strike  in. 

"  I  assure  you,  Inch  Orran,"  said  he,  "  however  little 
Glenroy  may  think  of  this  house  in  comparison  of  his  own, 
yet  I  can  only  say,  I  would  be  very  well  pleased  if  I  had  a 
room  half  the  size  of  this  in  the  manse." 

"You. are  very  moderate,  sir,"  returned  Inch  Orran, 
with  a  bitter  sneer,  which  was  quite  thrown  away  upon 
Mr  M'Dow,  who  went  on — 

"  This  house  has  been  wonderfully' well  repaired  and  im- 
proved ;  it's  really  a  most  commodious,  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, and  most  handsomely  furnished:  but  in  general  it's 
my  opinion  a  man  should  not  think  of  adding  to,  or  repair- 
ing an  old  house,  A  man  will  never  make  his  plack  a 
bawbee  by  repairing  :  for  instance,  there's  the  estimate  of 
the  addition  and  repairs  for  the  manse  and  offices,  that  I 
was  mentioning  to  you  when  my  worthy  and  respected 
pawtrons  came  in.  My  house  is  really  a  poor  affair  ;  my 
byre's  in  a  most  dreadful  state,  and  my  stable's  not  a  great 
deal  better  ; — and  by  the  by,"  as  if  recollecting  himself, 
"I'm  not  sure  but  I  slipped  the  estimate  into  my  pocket 
before  I  came  away."  Diving  into  an  enormous  pouch, 
like  a  sack,  he  drew  forth  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  which 
he  turned  over,  as  if  to  ascertain  their  identity,  although 
every  letter  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  fingers. 

'*  Aye,  here  it  is — estimate  of  the  necessary  repairs  for 
the  manse,  offices,  &c.  of  Auchterbruckle.  You  can  take 
a  glance  at  it  any  time  you  are  at  leisure.  Inch  Orran  ;" 
upon  which  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  making  another  dive, 
fished  up  his -snuff-mull,  which,  shaking  and  patting,  he  of- 
fered to  Inch  Orran,  who  in  the  same  dry,  caustic  manner, 
said, 

"  Sir,  snuffing  is  a  practice  which  I  despise  and  abomi* 
hate." 

"  Hoot  toot.  Inch  Orran,  you  must  not  say  that,"  cried 
the  undaunted  Mr  M'Dow,  with  a  great  roar  of  laughter  ; 
"  here's  ray  excellent  friend,  Benbowie,  has  no  objections  to 
a  snuff  any  more  than  myself."  Here,  Benbowie  and  he 
exchanged  boxes.  "  And,  by  the  by,  that  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  bong  mote  I  read  in  the  Edinburgh  Caledonian  Mer- 
cury of  the  29th  ultimo,  that  I  was  very  much  taken  with  : 
I  thought  it  TPeally  very  good  :  I  really  had  a  good  ku^lv 
at  H—hach,  blcb^  bach,  ho.  Two  snuffexB  Vwi^^w^  Vi 
C  ? 
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meet  one  day,  at  the  Cross,  I  think  it  was — Says  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  they  ezch.aDged  their  mulls,  just  as  we  have 
been  doing, — says  the  one  to  the  other, 

^^  ^  A  friend's  a  good  thing  at  a  pinch*' 

^^  ^  Yes,'  says  the  other,  '  but  is  it  not  still  better  for 
friends  to  be  laying  out  their  money  this  way,  at  scent  per 
scent  V  » 

Here  a  tremendclis  volley  of  laughter  broke  forth,  peal 
upon  peal,  roar  upon  roar,  while  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
rocked  upon  his  chair,  and  threw  his  body  about  in  all 
directions,  in  perfect  ecstasy.  ^^  Gent  per  cent,  Benbowie, 
.  would  soon  build  the  manse  and  mend  my  byre !"  And 
this  witticism  was  followed  by  another  roar,  in  which  no  one 
joined  except  Benbowie,  who  did  not  know  at  any  time 
^  what  he  laughed  at.  But  Mr  M'Dow  ahd  his  mull  were 
not  done  yet.  "  Though  you  are  no  snuffer.  Inch  Orran, 
you  may  perhaps  admire  the  setting  of  my  mull ;  it's  a 
topeuss  on  the  top,  a  Highland  cairngoreum,  an  uncommon 
large  fine  stone.  It  was  given  to  me  in  a  present  by  my 
excellent  friend,  Kindullie,  on  the  occasion  of  my  leaving 
his  family.  It  was  a  very  gratifying  token  of  his  regard  for 
me,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  satisfied  I  had  per- 
formed my  duty  in  educating  of  his  seven  sons.  Our 
Highland  mulls  and  cairngoreums  are  all  the  fashion  now, 
Inch  Orran." 

^^  I  am  no  lapidary,  sir,"  said  Inch  Orran,  without  deign- 
ing even  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  it. 

*'*'  That's  just  my  own  case.  Inch  Orran  !"  quoth  the  un- 
daunted minister.  **  I  knbw  very  little  about  these  things 
myself;  I  have  always  had  other  things  to  mind,  and  I  have 
never  given  much  attention  to  your  fashionable  gimcracks." 

^^  It's  a  pity  sir  I"  said  Inch  Orran,  in  that  significant 
tone  which  would  have  conveyed  the  most  cutting  sarcasm 
to  every  ear  but  that  of  Duncan  M'Dow. 

Glenroy  all  this  time  was  fuming  to  himself  at  the  laco- 
nic dryness  of  his  host  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  facetious 
familiarity  of  his  minister  on  the  other ;  and  indeed  a  more 
discordant  party  scarcely  ever  met  together  in  friendly  sero^ 
blance  ;  and  it  seemed  in  vain  to  expect  any  thing  pleasant 
from  such  a  compound.  However,  Glenroy  thought  of  the 
family  seat,  and  the  fiAy  thousand  pounds,  and  he  made 
another  attempt  to  be  agreeable. 

^^  You  have  been  a  great  stranger  in  Scotland,  Inch  Or- 
nn;  it  must  be  a  long  while  since  you  have  visited  your 
owa  country  ?'* 
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^^Fofty  years,  sir,  and  upwards.*' 

^  Forty  years  1  That  is  a  long  time ;  what  wonderful 
changes  you  must  see  T' 

^^  I  do  see  a  change,  sir  ;  but  that  is  not  wonderful.'* 

^^  The  impertinent  old  cur  1"  thought  Glenroy;  what  does 
he  mean  by  snarling  at  my  words  ?"  Ai^^  b®  sat  in  sullen 
silence,  while  the  old  man  kept  his  scrutinizing  eyes  fast- 
ened upQn  him  with  that  terrific  eipression  which  eyes 
sometimes  have,  of  being  not  only  eyes,  but  ears. 

^^  Forty  years  is  a  long  time,'*  said  Benbowie  ;  ^^  on  my 
conscience,  it  is  a  very  long  time," 

^^  If  there  were  any  ladies  present,  Benbowie,  you  and  I, 
who  are  bachelors,  would  not  be  very  keen,  may  be,  of  ken- 
ning any  thing  about  forty  years,''  said  Mr  M'Dow,  with  a  sly 
wink  and  a  loud  laugh.  Then  paused,  in  hopes  of  being 
rallied  on  the  subject  of  his  celibacy,  but  in  vain ;  so  he 
went  on-—"  Many's  the  gibe  I  get  from  my  excellent  friend 
KinduUie,  about  not  having  provided  a  dow  for  my  nest 
yet — ho,  hoch,  ho ! — But  I  tell  him  I  must  first  get  my 
dookit  before  I  think  of  providing  a  dow  for  it.  Don't  you 
think  I'm  right,  there.  Inch  Orran  ?"  with  a  thundering 
peal  of  laughter. 

"  Sir  ? " 

^^  O,  it's  entirely  a  joke,  on  both  sides— you  understand 
it,  Glenroy  ?  I  must  get  my  addition,  if  not  an  entire  new 
inanse  and  offices,  before  I  can  ask  a  lady  to  come  and  pre- 
side there.  I  can  give  you  no  Mrs  M'Dow  till  you 
give  me  iny  drawing-room  and  my  byre,  at  all  events. 
Don't  you  think  that's  but  reasonable.  Inch  Orran  ?" 

"  Really,  Mr  M'Dow,  this  is  not  a  time  to  introduce 
your  private  affairs,"  said  the  chief,  haughtily. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Glenroy :  but  I  really  must  differ 
from  you  there.  Only  consider,  here's  a  meeting  of  my 
three  principal  heritors !  Who  knows  when  1  may  have 
such  another  opportunity,  though,  I  am  sure,  I  trust  we 
may  have  many  pleasant  meetings  for  all  that.  But,  how- 
ever, since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  principal 
heritors  convened,  I  think  there  can  be  no  harm  in  just 
taking  a  slight  glance  at  my  Summons  of  Augmentation, 
which,  with  the  interim  locality,  I  happen  to  have  by 
mere  chance  about  me."  And,  plunging  bis  arm  into 
the  other  bottomless  gulf  of  a  pocket,  out  came  a  huge 
bunch  of  papers,  from  which  even  Benbowie  instinctively 
drew  away  his  chair.    "  You  see  it  is  no  great  bulk  \  you'U 
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soon  glance  over  it.  There's  first  the  Summons — that's 
it,  No.  I.  Summons,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Duncan 
M'Dow,  minister  of  Auchterbruckle,  for  an  augmentation 
of  stipend,  &c.  Then  there's  the  interlocutor  of  the  Court, 
with  the  interim  locality  and  decreet ;  for  you  see,  although 
my  allocation  is  upon  the  teinds  of " 

^^  I  hope  you  have  brought  Mrs  Malcolm  vrith  you,  Inch 
Orran  ?"  said  Glenroy,  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
the  better  of  the  teinds. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

^^  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects 
to  her,  then,  if  convenient  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  my  wife,  sir  ?"  demanded  Inch  Or- 
ran, in  no  very  sweet  accent. 

^^  If  quite  convenient  and  agreeable,  I  should  be  happy 
to  welcome  your  lady  to  the  Highlands." 

Inch  Orran  rung  the  bell,  which  was  answered  by  the 
fat  serving-man.  "  Be  so  good,  Simon,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
like  a  lamb,  ^^  as  to  desire  Mrs  Malcolm  to  come  here." 

"  She  is  dressing,  I  believe,"  said  Simon. 

*^  Send  her  here  when  she  is  ready,  Simon."  And  Si- 
mon, with  a  bang  of  the  door,  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  the  lady  entered. 
She  was  arrayed,  in  a  bright  amber  silk  gown,  a  full  dress 
cap,  decorated  with  scarlet  ribbons,  and  even  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  bows  that  tied  nothing,  and  ends  that 
evidently  had  no  ends  to  answer,  save  that  of  swelling 
the  milliner's  bill.  She  had  a  mean,  vacant  countenance, 
and  a  pair  of  the  most  unhandy-looking  hands  crossed  be- 
fore her,  clothed  in  bright  purple  gloves,  with  long  empty 
finger-ends,  dangling  in  all  directions.  All  artists  admit, 
that  there  is  as  much  character  displayed  in  hands  as  in 
heads,  and  Mrs  Malcolm's  hands  were  perfectly  character- 
istic ;  they  proclaimed  at  once  that  they  could  do  nothing  ; 
that  they  were  utterly  helpless,  and  morally,  not  physically 
imbecile, 

Inch  Orran  seemed  instinctively  aware  of  her  approach, 

for  without  looking  the  way  she  was,  he  merely  said,  ^^  Mrs 

Malcolm,  gentlemen  ^^"^  and  Mrs  Malcolm  advancing  in  an 

afFkward,  trs^il'mg  manner,  mad^  sundry  \oyi  c\3it\a«^ti  to  her 
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guests,  and  extending  ker  empty  finger-ends,  (whicb  were 
eagerly  caught  at  by  Mr  M'Dow,)  she,  in  a  peaking,  mo* 
ootonous  voice,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  sight  of  them. 

Why  Mr  Malcolm  had  marrjed  Mrs  Malcolm  was  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  had  baffled  all  conjecture,  for  she 
had  neither  beauty,  money,  connexions,  talents,  accomplisb- 
ments,  nor  common  sense.  Not  that  she  was  ugly,  for  sfaie 
would  have  looked  very  well  in  a  toy-shop  window.  She 
had  pink  cheeks,  bhie  eyes,  and  a  set  of  neat  yellow  cork 
ranged  round  her  brow.  She  was  much  younger  than  her 
husband,  and  looked  still  tnore  juvenile  than^sbe  really  was^ 
for  not  all  the  contempt  and  obloquy  that  had  been  poured 
upon  her  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  ever  made  her 
change  either  countenance  or  colour';  in  &ct,  she  had 
neither  passions,  feelings,  nerves — scarcely  sensations.  She 
seemed  precisely  one  of  those  whom  nature  had  destined 
to  ^^isuckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer ;"  but  fate  had  de- 
nied her  the  fools,  and  Inch  Orran  had  debarred  her  finom  all 
interference  even  with  the  small  beer ;  for  such  was  hia 
contempt  for  the  sex  in  general,  and  for  his  owb  portion 
of  it  in  particular,  that  be  deemed  a  woman  quite  inoom* 
potent  to  regulate  a  household.  HU  flomofitte  concerns 
were  therefore  conducted  ostem»bly  by  himself,  but  virtually 
by  bis  fat  serving-man,  who  was  his  foster-brother,  and  had 
been  bis  factotum  long  before  be  married.  Even  hk  dress, 
to  the  most  minute  article,  was  all  of  Simon's  providing. 
Simon  alone  knew  to  a  hair  the  cut  and  cobur  of  hia  wig, 
the  pattern  of  his  pocket-handkerchiefs,  the  texture  of  his 
shirts  and  neckcloths,  the  precise  latitude  and  long[itude  of  hb 
flannel  waistcoats,  with  various  other  particulars  incident 
to  a  particular  man.  Now,  the  chief  occupation  of  Mra 
Malcolm's  life  was  trailing  from  shop  to  shop,  in  search  of 
any  thing  or  nothing,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  have  the 
dressing  of  Mr  Malcolm  for  the  pleasure  of  buying  bargains 
for  him.  She  had  therefore  attempted  to  wrest  this  privilege 
oat  of  Simon's  hands,  but  in  vain  ;  she  had  picked  up  a 
pennyworth  of  a  wig,  which  she  said  ^^  looked  remarkably 
neat  on  the  head,"  but  which  Simon  turned  up  his  nose  at, 
and  his  master  threw  into  the  fire.  She  had  haggled  till  she 
was  hoarse  about  a  dozen  of  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefii, 
which,  after  all,  Simon  pronounced  to  be  t)erfectly  useless, 
as  they  were  of  the  diamond  pattern,  and  his  master  would 
not  blow  his  nose  with  any  thing  but  a  spot.  Her  improve- 
ments upon  flannel  jackets  had  very  nearly  caused  a  formal 
separation,  and  from  that  time  her  active  eTi«r^\«aTtfA^\Xk% 
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permitted  to  exercise  themselves  either  upon  her  household 
affairs  or  her  husband's  wardrobe,  had  centered  entirely  in 
her  own  person.  She  lived  in  a  perpetual,  weak,  impotent 
bustle  about  nothing,  spent  her  money  in  buying  hoards 
of  useless  clothes,  and  her  time  in  looking  at  them,  folding 
and  unfolding  them,  airing  them,  locking  them  up,  protect- 
ing them  from  the  mots  in  summer,  and  mildew  in  winter^ 
and  so  on.  To  crown  the  whole,  she  set  up  for  being  a 
sensible  woman,  and  talked  maudlin  nonsense  by  the  yard  ; 
for  she  was  one  of  those  who  would  ask  if  the  sea  produced 
corn,  rather  than  hold  her  tongue.  Here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  mind  to  be  silent  at 
the  right  time  and  place.  True,  there  are  some  few  gifted 
individuals,  whose  conversation  flows  like  a  continued 
stream,  fertilizing  all  around,  enriching  others  without  im- 
poverishing themselves ;  but  how  different  from  the  idle 
chatter  of  empty  heads,  whose  only  sounds  are  caused  by 
their  own  hollowness.  "  Two  things  there  are  indicative  of 
a  weak  mind,"  says  Saadi,  the  Persian  sage/^  to  be  silent 
when  it  is  proper  to  speak,  and  to  speak  when  it  is  proper 
to  be  silent."     Such  was  the  helpmate  of  Inch  Orran. 

"  I  am  happy  to  8AO  jou,  gentlemen,"  said  she,  in  her 
little  tiresome  croaking  voice ;  ^^  indeed  Pm  thankful  to 
see  any  body,  for  this  is  such  a  lonely  out-of-the-way  place. 
I  was  just  saying  this  morning,  what  an  improvement  a 
town  would  be  on  the  water  side ;  it  would  be  a  great 
ornament,  and  of  great  use  in  making  a  stir,  and  giving 
employment  to  poor  people,  and  very  convenient  too.  I'm 
surprised  it  has  never  struck  any  body  to  set  such  a  thing 
a-going,  when  there's  such  a  want  of  employment  for  the 
poor." 

^^  Rome  was  not  built  in  ,a  day,  you  know,  ma'am,"  said 
the  facetious  Mr  M'Dow,  with  one  of  his  loud  laughs ;  ^^  but 
if  you  will  use  your  influence  with  Inch  Orran,and  prevail 
upon  him  to  begin,  there's  no  saying  where  it  may  end"— <- 
another  peal-— ^^  and  I  hope  the  kirk  and  the  manse  will  not 
be  forgot.  Inch  Orran." 

<^  Still  less  the  stipend,  sir,"  said  Inch  Orran,  with  one 
of  his  vicious  sneers. 

^^  I'll  answer  for  it  the  stipend  will  no  get  leave  to  be 
forgot,"  returned' the  incorrigible  Mr  M'Dtow,  with  one  of 
his  loudest  roars  ;  '^  you  may  trust  the  minister  for  keeping 
you  in  mind  of  that." 

"i  believe  I  may,  sir." 
^^And  Jet  it  be  a  good  one  at  the  tiTSt^  Inch  Orran,  that 
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be  may  not  have  such  a  battle  to  figfat  for  his  augmentation 
as  I  have  had.  I  really  think  the  Teind  Court  has  taken 
an  entire  wrong  view  of  the  subject  there,  or  they  would 
have  given  roe  the  decreet  at  once.— -You'll  no  go  along 
with  me  there,  Glenroy.*' 

But  Glenroy  disdained  to  reply,  so  the  little  old  roan 
said,  ^^  It  was  the  saying,  sir,  of  one  of  the  wisest  judges 
who  ever  sat  upon  the  Scottish  bench,  that  a  poor  clergy 
made  a  pure  clergy — a  maxim,  which  deserves  to  be  en- 
graven in  letters  of  gold  on  every  manse  in  Scotland." 

«^  Deed,  then,  I  can  tell  you,  Inch  Orran,  the  gold  would 
be  very  soon  piket  off,"  returned  Mr  M 'Dow,  with  redou- 
bled bursts  of  laughter.  "  Na,  na,  you  must  keep  the  gold 
for  your  fine  English  Episcopalian  palaces,  where  it's  no  so 
scarce  as  it's  among  us ;"  and  Mr  M'Dow  perfectly  revelled 
in  the  delight  of  this  jeu  d^esprit.  Mrs  Malcolm  now  struck 
in.  ^^  I'm  quite  tormented  with  these  midges.  I  don't 
think  they'll  leave  the  skin  upon  me.  I  wish  they  would 
bite  you,  Mr  Malcolm." 

^^  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  wish  some  refreshment,"  said 
Inch  Orran,  addressing  Glenroy,  in  a  voice  louder  and  shrill- 
er than  that  with  which  Punch  denounces  Polly.  The  chief, 
who  was  still  under  the  influence  of  a  late  afid  luxurious 
breakfast,  declined;  but  upon  the  same  offer  (if  offer  it  could 
be  called)  being  put  to  Benbowie,  he  was  soiittle  in  the  habit 
of  refusing  any  thing,  except  to  give  money,  and  besides 
had  such  a  willing  appetite,  that  he  at  once  greedily  assent- 
ed Mr  M'Dow  rubbed  his  hands,  drew  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  began 
snuffing  the  air,  as  though  he  already  caught  the  scent  of 
some  savoury  mess. 

The  bell  was  faintly  rung  by  Inch  Orran,  but  some  mi- 
nutes elapsed,  and  no  one  answered. 

"That's  always  the  way  with  that  Simon,"  said  Mrs 
Malcolm  ;  "  I'm  sure  I  wish  we  had  a  well-behaved,  clever, 
active  boy,  for" 

But  a  bitter  look,  and  a  sh— sh,  from  her  lord,  stopped 
her  tongue,  while  a  ISerce  tingle  of  the  bell  brought  forth 
Simon. 

''  Refreshments,  if  you  please,  Simon,"  said  his  master, 
in  a  soAer  tone  and  manner  than  he  had  yet  evinced. 

"  Refreshments,  sir  ?"  repeated  Simon,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  with  an  air  of  great  perplexity. 

"  I  think  some  warm  broth  would  be  the  best  thing  in 
such  a  warm  day,"  said  Mrs  Malcohn  •,  ^^  foT^vjYi^n^^o^X^ 
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aiie  wai!ia»  tJiey  sfaouid  nearer  <b&k«  any  ibing  ooU-- k's  very 
dangerous-^  I  liad  aD  auot  oace" '■■■,■. 
^  SoiQetbkig  cold,  Sunon,"  aaid  hia  inaater,  decidedly. 

.  ^^  Cold,  sir  ?"  repeated  Simen;  theo,  seeming  lo  iiecoUeet 
himself,  be  withdrew. 

Then  ensued  a  gveat  deal  ^of. heavy  ^lunping  to  and  fro, 
aiad  a  mighty  clattering  of  plates,  knives  ajid  forks,  which 
was  music  to  the  .eara>of  Benibowie  and  Mr  M'Dow« 

At  length  entered  Sknon,  and,  W4lh  much  seeming  ex- 
ertion, began  to  rub  down  a  lable  (although  there'  was 
neither  speck  nor  spot  upon  it)  in  ithe  roost  ostentatious 
•manner,  puffing  and  blowing  all  the  while,  as  though  be 
.  had  been  in  the  tread^mill. 

*^Take  care  of  the  carpet,  Simon,'*  said  his  mistress; 
but  Simon  seemed  as  though  be  heard  her  not.  He  then 
unfolded  and  carefully  laid  a  tablecloth  with  mathematical 
precision,  retiring  a  few  paces  to  judge  of  its  general  effect, 
and  then  returning  to  ^tdjust  what  his  eye  pronounced  to 
be  amiss« 

^^  I  think  the  cloth  should  be  rather  more  this  way,  Si- 
mon," said  his  mistress,  drawing  it  towards  her,  with  an 
air  of  great  importance. 

^^  Tut,"  muttered  Simon,  as  he  jerked  it  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Once  more  be  withdrew,  and  another  pause  ensued, 
during  which  Glenroy  made  another  attempt  to  draw  bis 
host  into  conversation.         * 

^^  This  is  a  beautiful  situation  of  yours,  Inch  Orran," 
said  he,-^^^  I  really  know  nothing  finer." 

^^  It  is  a  very  desirable  property,  sir,"  returned  the  old 
man,  with  marked  emphasis. 

^^  You  have  one  of  the  noblest  views  in  Scotland  from 
these  windows,"  said  the  chief,  proudly,  as  he  looked  on 
his  own  princely  dotnain. 

^^  It  may  be,  sir  ;  but  I  have  other  things  to  look  to  than 
fine  views  on  this  neglected  property,"  replied  Inch  Orran. 

"  That's  precisely  my  own  case.  Inch  Orran,"  said  Mr 
M'Dow.  "  One  person  has  been  saying,  when  they  came 
to  the  manse.  '  O  what  a  beautiful  Situation,  Mr  M'Dow  !' 
Another  says, '  Oh  such  a  grand  view,  Mr  M'Dow  !'  An- 
other cries, '  I  really  think  you  beat  Glenroy  himself,  in 
your, prospects,  Mr  M'Dow.'  That  may  all  be  says  I ; 
but  the  best  prospects  I  have  in  view  are  a  comfortable 
manse,  an  addition  to  the  glebe,  and  the  decreet  for  my 
augmeatAiion.     Ho^  hoch,  hoch,  ho." 
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Neither  Glenroy  nor  Inch  Orran  took  the^smallest  notice 
of  this  sally  ;  and  the  former  continued  to  address  the  latter* 

^^  I  hate  the  advantage  of  you  in  one  respect,  Inch  Or- 
ran ;  for  this  place  of  yours  forms  one  of  the  finest  features 
in  the  view  from  my  drawing  room  windows  ;  though^  with- 
out vanity,  I  may  say  Glenroy  is  also  a  very  fine  object 
from  yours." 

^^  Probably,  sir,  yotc  may  have  more  pleasure  in  the  viejw 
of  my  property  than  I  have  in  contemplating  yours^" 

Glenroy  felt  his  cheek  flush  at  this  palpable  hit ;  but  just 
then  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Simon  appeared 
with  bis  arms  full  stretch,  bearing  a  tray,  which  he  deposit- 
ed on  a  side-table,  and  then  proceeded  to  arrange  its  con- 
tents with  the  same  bustling  importance. 

At  the  top  of  the  table  was  placed  the  wizened  nib  of  a 
tongue,  and  vis'd-ms  the  almost  bare  blade- bone  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  ;  on  one  side,  a  thin  slice  of  bread  was 
confronted  with  a  few  potatoes ;  at  the  corners  a  jug  of 
whey,  and  another  of  water  ;  a  decanter  containing  a  few 
glasses  of  port,  and  a  bottle  of  currant  wine,  stale  and  sour, 
and  tasting,  as  currant  wine  sometimes  does,  of  brown  su- 
gar, blue  paper,  yellow  soap,  cork,  candle,  twine,  and  vine- 

The  two  expectants  had  felt  their  appetites  considerably 
damped  at  Bight  of  the  cheer  provided  for  them ;  they,  how- 
ever, seated  themselves,  though  with  rueful  faces.  To  do 
them  justice,  neither  of  them  were  nice,  but  they -both  lov- 
ed a  savoury  mess,  something  to  make  a  slop  with  ;  some- 
thing to  eat  with  their  knives-— what  they  ought  to  eat  with 
their  forks.  But,  alas !  here  was  no  room  for  such  a  dis- 
play ;  for  though  Mr  M'Dow,  as  the  younger  and  stronger 
man,  contrived  both  to  cut  and  chew  the  inflexible  remains 
ofthp  tongue,  poor  Benbowie  was  completely  baflled  in  the 
attempt ;  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  crumble  down 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  spill  half  a  glass  of  wine  on  the  table- 
cloth, aAer  which  he  declared  he  had  had  enough — quite 
enough,  on  his  conscience.  While  the  master  of  the  revels 
drank  to  the  health  of  h^  guests  very  graciously  in  a  glass 
of  green  whey. 

^^I  shall  let  the  old  miser  see  what  good  living  is!'* 
tliought  Glenroy,  as, he  began  a  pompous  and  pressing  in- 
vitation to  his  kinsman  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him,  accom- 
panied by  ostentatious  oflers  of  barge,  pinnace,  carriages, 
horses,  servants,  dtc— "  It  is  my  intention  to  ^i^^tv^  ^ 
couple  of  days  with  you^  Bir^  before  1  leave  V\ve  c.o>3kivVq  >^ 
Vol.  L-^D 
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replied  loch  Orran ;  ^'  and,  if  agreeable  to  yoii,  wheD  I 
can  make  it  coovefii ent  to  myself,  I  shall  not  &il  to  apprise 
yott." 

This  was  more  then  Gienroy  bad  expected,  or  per* 
baps  wished  for,  now  that  he  had  experienced  the  nature 
of  the  man  ;  but  of  course,  he  was  all  pleasure,  gratifica- 
tion, and  so  forth.  A  hope  was  then  expressed  that  Mrs 
Malcolm  would  join  the  party. 

^^  Most  certainly,  sir,"  rdphed  Inch  Orran.  ^^  /  keep  no 
separate  establishment  for  my  wife." 

^^  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  go,"  said  she ;  ^^  for 
ril  be  thankful  to  go  any  where,  this  is  such«a  dull  place- 
Only,  if  the  ladies  here  dress  much  to  go  out  to  dinner,  I'm 
sure  I  dont't  know  what  I  shall  do,  Mr  Malcolm,  for  a  cap 

for "  But  a— "sh — sh,"  and  a  wave  of  his  hand  from 

her  husband,  stopped  her  mouth,  and  the  visitors  took 
leave. 

As  they  traversed  the  long  passage,  they  descried 
Simon  at  the  other  extremity,  waddling  along  with  a  foam- 
ing tankard  in  one  hand,  and  a  long-necked  bottle  in  the 
other  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  nostrils  of  Benbowie  and 
Mr  M'Dow  were  assailed  with  the  smell  of  some  very 
gusty  viands,  towards  which  Mr  Simon  seemed  to  have 
been  steering  his  course. 

The  half-open  door  of  a  housekeeper's  room,  from 
whence  issued  the  fragrance,  induced  them  both  to 
thrust  in  their  heads ;  ^and  there  stood  disclosed  a  taUe 
neatly  laid  for  two,  with  a  smoking  tureen  of  hodge-podge, 
and  a  magnificent  jowl  of  salmon.  At  this  sight  the  two 
stood  as  if  entranced,  with  open  mouths  and  outstretched 
necks  ;  but  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  directly  a  quick 
foot — an  invisible  hand-— and  the  door  was  shut  with  an 
angry  slap. 

/^On  my  conscience!  but  I  would  rather  be  the  man 
than  the  master,"  said  Benbowie,  with  a  grunt  of  dissatis- 
faction, as  he  followed  his  friend  to  the  barge. 

^^  At  least,  I  would  rather  take  pot-luck  with  him,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  laugh,  as,  with  a 
discomfited  air,  he  betook  himself  to  his  Amailye,  (as  be 
had  christened  his  pony,  in  honour  of  the  lady  KinduUie  J 
and  trotted  away  in  quest  of  better  cheer. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GLEimoY  returned  home  much  dissatisfied  with  his  visit. 
He  had  been  provoked  at  the  dry  impertinence  of  the  old 
man,  disgusted  with  the  tiresome  weakness  of  his  wife,  and 
incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  innumerable  offences  of  Mr 
M'Dow.  Neither  was  his  iil-humour  appease<),  when,  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  he  received  the  folllowing  dispatch,  written 
in  the  plainest,  and  squarest,  and  most  inflexible  of  hands. 

^^  Mr  Mungo  Malcolm  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr 
Norman  Malcolm  of  Glenroy,  and  if  still  convenient  for 
him  to  receive  a  visit,  Mr  Mungo  Malcolm  will,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  original  indention,  wait  upon  him  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  20th  ult.,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon^  and  pur- 
poses to  be  his  guest  till  the  following  Saturday  forenoon, 
when  he  positively  takes  leave.  Mr  M.  Malcolm  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  male  servant/' 

Glenroy  chafed  like  a  boar  at  being  thus  addressed  sis 
Mr  Norman  Malcolm,  and  scouted  the  whole  style  of  the 
billet ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  world  in 
general,  and  many  very  worthy  people  in  particular,  would 
follow  the  example  of  Mr  Mungo  Malcolm,  in,  thus  pre- 
cisely marking  the  limits  of  their  intended  stay. 

Alt  householders,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  must  at 
some  period  or  other  have  groaned  under  the  indefinable 
misery  of  an  undefined  length  of  visit,  and  every  family 
must  have  felt  the  want  of  a  chronometer,  for  ascertaining 
the  respective  ideas  of  both  parties,  as  to  the  reasonable 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  visit.  In  good  old  times,  Scot- 
land had  its  regular  standard  measure  for. visiting,  as  it 
had  for  its  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  A  rest  day,  a  dress 
day,  and  a  press  day,  were  the  appointed  measure  of  a 
visitor's  days.  The  first  was  consecrated  to  repose,  afler 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  whether  there  had  been  a 
journey  or  not ;  the  second  was  allotted  to  showing  off  the 
full-dress  suit,  prepared  perhaps  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the 
third  was  delicately  appropriated  to  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  the  host,  and  always  conferred  as  an  act  of  bounty 
over  and  above.  Thus  both  parties  were  pleased,  the 
presser  and  the  pressed  ;  the  pressor  at  having  conquered, 
the  pressed  at  having  conceded ;  and  thus  they  parted, 
happy  to  part,  happy  to  meet,  and  happy  to  paTl  ^^^vci. 
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But  since  this  barrier  has  been  broken  down  bj  moden^ 
innovation,  visiting  has  no  longer  any  limits,  except  such 
as  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  respective  parties  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, ^^  there's  the  respect"  that  makes  cautious  people 
pause  before  bringing  upon  themselves  a  visit.  A  visit ! 
how  vague — how  undefined — how  dark — how  immeasur- 
aJI)Ie — how  obscure — how  unfathomable — how  mysterious — 
is  a  visit.  A  visit  may  be  meant  for  a  day,  or  a  week^  or 
a  n^onth  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  ibr  a  winter,  or  a  summer, 
or  a  year !  A  visit  may  be  the  cement  of  friendship,  or  it 
may  be  the  bane  of  domestic  happiness !  A  visit  may  be 
like  an  angel's  coming,  brief  and  rare,  or  it  may  be  like  a. 
wounded  crocodile,  drawing  its  slow  length  along. 

But  none  of  these  evils  could  befall  the  host  of  Mr 
Mungo  Malcolm,  for  the  day,  and  hour,  and  minute  of  his 
departure  were  always  settled,  as  upon  this  occasion,  long 
before  his  arrival.  Glenroy  anticipated  any  thing  but 
pleasure  from  this  visit,  but  he  comforted  himself  by  con- 
sidering it  as  a  compliment,  and  the  next  thing  to  being 
declared  heir  to  Inch  Orran.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
pay  all  honour  to  his  guest,  and  to  win  his  heart  by  the  good 
cheer  and  gaiety  he  would  provide  for  him. 

The  appointed  day  arrived — a  raw,  bleak,  chill,  unhap- 
py-looking day ;  not  stormy  enough  to  be  grand,  but  just 
rough  enqugh  to  be  disagreeable.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  mist,  the  sky  with  clouds,  the  sea  with  foam,  and 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  old  man  would  venture 
forth  on  such  a  day,  when,  in  the  midst  of  mist,  and  clouds, 
and  rain,  and  foam,  a  little  black  dripping  boat  was  des- 
cried rowing  along,  which  being  run  ashore,  out  stepped 
Inch  Orran,  his  aspect  completely  harmonizing  with  that  of 
nature.  Next  was  dragged  forth  Mrs  Malcolm,  a  mass 
of  cloaks  and  shawls.  Next  followed  Simon,^with  a  small 
bundle  under  his  arm,  his  person  snugly  ensconced  beneath 
a  large  umbrella,  which  he  affected  to  hold  carefully  over 
his  lady,  but  of  which  she  got  only  the  droppings. 

The  laird  and  his  lady  were  welcomed  by  Glenroy  with 
eveiy  demonstration  of  courtesy  and  good-will.  They 
were  received  by  him  in  his  great  hall,  decorated  with 
banners,  and  broad-swords,  and  dirks,  and  claymores,  and 
targets,  and  deer's  heads  and  warlike  trophiesof  every  des- 
cription, amidst  which  a  consequential  full -plumed  piper 
paced  to  and  fro.  Altogether,  the  effect  was  grand  and 
imposing^  but  was  quite  lost  upon  the  guests.  Inch  Orran, 
if  be  noticed  at  all,  noticed  on\)  lo  \\^VQ&u<^ti  trumpery,  and 


fais  lady  did  net  knaw  a  dirk  Grom  a  deer's  horo.  Glenroy's 
attempts  at  striking  ibem  with  awe  on  their  first  entrance 
were  therefore  aJl  in  vain  ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
pointed  out  thestntelj  banner  of  one  chief,  and  the  singular 
dirk  of  another,  and  related  anecdotes  pertaining  to  each. 

Inch  Orran's  horrid  listening  eyes  were  bent  straight  upon 
him,  but  he  never  opened  his  lips  unless  to  utter  a  mon<^ 
syllable.  But  stall  more  enraging  was  his  lady's  commotion, 
upon  discovering  that  she  had  lost  one  of  her  gloves ;  it 
was  a  new  gk>ve,a  pink  glove,  a  French  glove,  a  habit  gk>ve; 
it  was  the  fellow  of  the  glove  she  had  on  ;  she  must  hare  left 
it  in  the  boat,  or  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  or  she 
must  have  dropped  it  on  the  road,  or  Simon  mutt  have  seen 
it,  or  it  mu^t  be  in  Mr  Malcolm's  pocket,  for  it  could  not 
be  lost,  and  it  was  not  about  her ;  and  she  shook  herself 
round  and  round  iii  testimony  thereof.  These  her  surmises 
and  lamentations  were  uttered  in  a  low,  slow,  monotonous 
tone  to  Benbowie  and  Mrs  Macauley,  as  with  a  dementit 
air  she  looked  all  round  about,  and  not  seeing  her  pink 
gk>ve,  she  saw  nothing  else.  Mrs  Macauley  and  Benbowie 
bestirred  themselves  with  all  their  might  in  search  of  the 
stray  glove,  for  it  was  a  case  that  came  home  to  both 
their  bosoms;  they  had  each  lost  gloves  at  different 
periods  of  their  lives^  they  therefore  knew  what  it  was  to 
k>se  a  glove.  They  entered  into  the  nature  of  the  loss  ; 
they  did  not  idly  sympathize  in  it,  they  exerted  themselves 
to  seek  for  it,  they  wondered  for  it,  they  lamented  for.it, 
they  poked  about  for  it  in  all  improbable  as  well  as  im- 
possible places  ;  in  short,  all  the  energies  of  their  heads, 
hearts,  and  hands,  were  put  in  motion  for  the  recovery 
of  the  glove,  but  in  vain. 

Simon  was  next  summoned,  and  he  onded  the  matter  at 
once  by  boldly  declaring,  that  he  had  seen  the  glove  drop 
into  the  water  as  his  lady  was  coming  out  of  the  boat,  and 
that  just  as  he  was  trying  to  recover  it,  a  monstrous  wave 
had  swept  it  away,  and  he  could  see  no  more  of  it. 

^^  Fm  sure  I  never  know  whether  to  believe  Simon  or 
not,"  said  the  lady  to  Mrs  Macauley  ;  ^^  for  I  think  he'll 
say  any  thing  just  to  save  himself  trouble."* 

A  rich  repast,  under-  the  head  of  luncheon,  was  now 
served  up;  but  this  Inch  Orran  refused  point  blank  even  to 
approach,  and,  upon  being  pressed  by  his  host  to  partake, 

*  It  will  doubtless  be  a  relief  to  the  compassioBQila  ie%4«tVft  \«vrQk> 
thftt  the  gloye  wm  »II  UUs  while  in  Mrs  MalcoWs  ovu  \^Qf3KftX; 
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ID  a  manner  that  savoured  more  of  hospitalitj,  than  of  free 
will  lei^  to  bis  guest,  he  said  in  his  most  peremptory  man- 
ner, ^^  Sir,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  dine  bat  once  a-day."  This 
was  uttered  in  a  tone  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but  he  added,  in 
a  somewhat  softer  key,  ^^  but  I  request,  sir,  I  may  be  no 
restraint  on  your  usual  practices,"  and  motioning  his  host 
towards  the  table,  he  betook  himself  to  a  far-off  corner  of 
the  room,  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible,  where  he  be- 
gan to  read  a  newspaper,  and  Glcnroy,  already  boiling  at 
his  dogged  impertinence,  left  him  to  chew  the  cud  of  bis 
own  reflections,  while  he  did  the  honours  of  the  banquet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  party  were  scarcely  seated,  when  young  Norman 
came  bounding  into  the  apartment  in  all  the  exuberance 
of  unchecked  animal  spirits,  just  let  loose  from  the  restraints 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  evidently  master  of  his  own  actions 
everywhere  else.  He  was  a  handsome  sprightly  boy,  with 
a  haughty  careless  air,  that  showed  he  was  already  aware 
of  his  own  ^  importance.  He  eyed  Inch  Orran  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  look  tb&t  seemed  to  say,  *^  Who  are  you  ?'* 
as  he  brushed  past  him  to  the  table,  followed  by  a  large 
greyhound. 

'^  Go  and  shake  hands  with  that  gentleman,  Norman,^* 
said  his  father  ;  ^^  that  is  Inch  Orran."  But  Norman  heard 
as  though  lie  heard  him  not. 

^^I  am  80  hungry,  papa,"  said  he,  casting  a  wandering 
glance  from  dish  to  dish  all  over  the  table  ;  ^^  I  hope  you 
have  got  something  good  for  me — O  do  make  haste,  pray — 
No,  no,  I  won't  have  a  mutton-chop,"  drawing  away  his 
plate  quickly  as  Mrs  Macauley  Was  preparing  to  help  him ; 
then,  as  suddenly  retracting,  ^^  Yes,  you  may  give  me  one 
for  Fingal— Here  Fin,  Fin,  my  pretty  fellow,  here  h  a 
mutton-chop  for  you-*-now  eat  it  like  a  gentleman,  and 
don't  gfease  the  carpet." 

^^  Norman,  did  you  hear  me  desire  you  to  go  and  shake 
hands  with  our  friend  Inch  Orran  ?"  said  Glenroy,  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone. 

»**  Yes,  papa,i  will  presently,  but " 

*'  Go  then,  sir,  when  I  desire  you,"  cried  the  chief,  in 
nsing  displeasure.  ^ 

"  Fes,  papa — Ah  I  hara-pie^  \Y\«i\.  \a  ^o  %oodV"  and  he 
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jumped  and  shook  his  hands  in  eestacy*     ^^  Now,  dogifo 
me  some,  papa,  there  is  nothing  I  love  so  much." 

^^  Unless  you  do  as  I  desire  y6u,  sir^  deuce  a  bit  of  any 
thing  you  shall  taste  to-day,"  cried  Glenroy,  angrily  ;  hig^ 
authority  over  his  son  always. requiring  to  be  backed  by  a 
threat,  or  a  bribe,  or  an  oath ;  sometimes  by  all  three. 

^^  Well,  then,  remember  you  promised  me  some  ham-pie, 
papa  ;"  and,  slowly  approaching  Inch  Orran,  with  his  head 
rivet^  to  the  table,  and  his  eye  upon  the  dish,  he  estend- 
ed  his  hand  to  him  ;  but  it  met  with  no  corresponding 
movement  on  the  part  of  Inch  Orran,  whose  hands  re- 
mained firmly  closed  before  him.  Nowise  disconcerted, 
however,  his  young  kinsman  made  a  sort  of  snatch  at  his 
hand,  and  then,  satisfied  he  had  done  his  part,  skipped  . 
away  back  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  obedience.  Glenroy 
took  a  glance  at  the  old  man  in  the  corner,  but  he  did  not 
like  his  look.  His  lips  were  drawn  in  till  they  were  in- 
visible ;  his  cheeks  were  distended  like  i£olus*s  bags,  and 
his  eyes  glared  like  a  cat's  in  the  dark.  His  lady  was  all 
this  while  seated  between  Benbowie  and  Mrs  Macauley, 
and  enjoying  herself  to  her  heart's  content  in  conversing 
with  them. 

^«  What's  become  of  Reginald  and  Edith  to-day  ?"  in- 
quired Glenroy,  and  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  young 
voices  in  the  hall  seemed  to. answer  the  question.  Fingal 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  wagged  his  tail,  while  his  master 
sprung  up  and  bounded  away,  followed  by  his  favourite, 
who  almost  jtimped  over  Inch  Orran,  in  his  eagerness  to 
gain  the  door. 

'^  What  are  these  children  about?"  demanded  Glenroy 
angrily,  as  the  uproar  increased. 

**  You  must  come  in — you  shall  come  in — don't  let  him 
go—hold  him  fast,"  resounded  through  the  hall,  and  pre- 
sently entered  a  youthful  group,  consisting  of  the  three 
children  of  the  house,  all  hanging  round  a  ^ne  manly-look- 
ing boy,  dripping  wet,  and  evidently  of  a  different  stock  from 
his  more  dainty-looking  companions.  • 

^'  There  is  Ronald,  papa,"  whispered  Edith,  as  she  ran 
up  to  her  father. 

^^  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?"  answered  he  in  a  dissatisfied 
tone.  ^^  Do  you  see  no  greater  strangers  than  him  here*, 
that  you  should  be  making  all  this  noise  ?" 

Edith  blushed,  and  turned  to  Mrs  Malcolm  ;   then,  but 
with  still  more  timidity,  went  to  Inch  Orran^  Yiho^  tc\'^x\Tk^ 
horn  his  BtemDesSf  took  the  little  haigd  thai  ^«ca\!kfi\<\o>aX 
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to  fainit  and  even  bestowed  a  pat  on  the  head,  aa  if  to  make 
up  for  the  rebuff  she  had  in^  with  from  her  father.  Mean* 
while  the  two  boys  had  compelled  their  guest  to  approach 
to  the  table,  quite  unconscious  of  the  haughty  looks  with 
which  Glenroy  regarded  him. 

'  ^^  Now  you  are  our  prisoner,"  cried  Norman  ;  ^^  so  sit 
down,  and  you  shall  have  something  to  eat,  though  you  de- 
serve to  be  fed  on  inread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  escape. 
—-Here,  Fin,  at  him,  if  he  ofifers  to  sUr  without  my  leave." 

^^  How  your  dirty  shoes  have  stained  my  trowsers,"  said 
Reginald  pettishly,  as  be  rubbed  some  spots  of  mud  from 
lus  white  trowsers ;  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone  near  you ;  and 
I  am  so  hot,"  putting  his  fingers  through  his  hair ;  and 
throwing  himself  at  full  length  upon  two  chairs,  he  began 
to  fan  himself  with  a  napkin. 

^^  So,  Master  Ronald,  what  has  brought  you  here  this 
bad  day  ?"  inquired  the  chieftain,  in  no  very  encouraging 
accent* 

The  boy  coloured,  as  if  he  felt  the  rudeness  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  then  answered,  ^^  J  came  to  return  Norman's  fish- 
ing-rod." 

"  Phoo— there  could  be  no  hurry  in  that,"  said  the 
chief,  still  more  coldly. 

^^  I  had  promised  to  bring  it  to-day,"  said  Ronald. 

^^  Phsaw,  what  signified  that,"  said  Norman  carelessly ; 
^^  you  needn't  have  got  yourself  wet  for  a  promise,  if  that 
was  all." 

^^  I  would  rather  have  to  swim  for  my  life  than  break  my 
word,"  said  Ronald  warmly. 

The  two  boys  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

"  On  my  conscience,  but  there's  a  great  difierence,"  said 
Benbowie,  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

^^  Gome,  come,  let  us  have  no  more  nonsense,"  said 
61enr(^  impatiently ;  "and  if  you're  for  any  thing  to  eat, 
boys,  make  haste,  for  every  body's  done." 

Ronald  declined  the  ungracious  invitation,  and  was  re- 
tiring, when  he  was  again  seized  by  his  two  (Hends. 

"O,  you  know,  you  are  our  prisoner;  so  .you  needn't 
attempt  to  get  away.  You  must  stay,  and  you  shaU  eat. 
So  sit  down." 

'^Must  w[td  shall?''  repeated  Ronald,  with  a  smile; 
while  his  open  countenance  and  fine  intrepid  air  showed 
that  he  yielded  more  from  good-humour  than  from  false 
abmae  or  fear ;  for  he  wore 
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^  upoft  his  foMead  elear 
—        The  freedom  of  a  mouotaiaeer ; 
/  A  face  with  gladoess  overspread. 

And  looks  by  humaa  kindness  bred." 

Altogether  there  was  an  air  of  noble,  artless  simplicity 
about  the  boy  extro^mely  prepossessing,  and  rendered  still 
more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  more  artifical  ele- 
gance of  his  companions,  and  the  saucy  capricious  airs  of 
superiority  which  marked  the  children  of  consequence. 
'  *^Now  although  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  Nnrman,  ^  I 
shall  allow  you  to  choose  for  yourself.  What  will  you  have"  ? 
Here  is  a  ham-pie  which  I  can  recommend. — Papa^  I 
told  Barclay  that  I  thought  he  had  put  rather  too  many  truf- 
fles and  morels  in  the  last,  and  not  enough  of  eggs ;  and, 
by  the  by,  plover's  eggs  are  much  the  best. — If  you  like 
venison,  Ronald,  here  is  a  hash,  which  is  by  far  the  best 
way  of  eating  venison,  at  least  in  my  opinion." 

^^ril  take  a  mutton-chop,"  said  Ronald,  helping  himself 
to  what  was  next  him. 

^^  A  mutton-chop  I  horrible !  that  FingaPs  dish  ;  but  he 
wouldn't  eat  tliem  now,  for  they  are  almost  cold.^* 

^^  It  is  very  good,"  said  Ronald,  eating  with  a  hearty 
appetite. 

^^  Perhaps  you  choose  a  cold  potato  too,"  said  Reginald, 
contemptuously  holding  one  up. 

^^  Warm  ones  are  better,"  said  Ronald,  taking  a  potato  ; 
"  but  I  don't  care — it  doesn't  signify." 

^^  No;  to  be  sure,  if  people  have  no  taste,  it  does  not 
signify,"  said  Norman,  piqued  at  the  indifference  of  his 
guest,  and  bent  upon  showing  his  power  and  consequence, 
especially  before  such  queer-looking  people  as  Inch  Orran 
and  his  lady. 

^^  You  are  quite  wet,  Ronald,"  said  Edith  softly,  as  she 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Then  whispered  to  her  father, 
^'  Pray,  papa,  give  Ronald  a  glass  of  wine." 

^'  Here's  a  glass  of  wine  for  you,"  said  Glenroy,  pouring 
it  out  ungraciously,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  end  the  scene ; 
but  Ronald  declined  taking  it. 

'^  Do  take  it,  dear  R6nald,"  said  Edith. 

^'We  shall  make  him  take  it,"  said  the  young  heir, 
whose  hospitality  was  of  the  most  peremptory  nature. 

"  If  I  was  to  take  it  for  any  body,  it  would  be  for  Edith," 
said  Ronald :  but  I  don't  choose  any  wine^  thank  yoM," 
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^^  Come,  drink  it  off,  and  go  away  and  amuse  youneWes 
somewhere  else,"  cried  Glenroy,  in  a  very  bad  humour. 

J^nald  instantly  rose,  but  was  again  seized  by  bis  two 
tormentors. 

^^  O  you  shall  not  stir  till  you  have  drank  it  to  the  last 
drop." 

And  Norman,  taking  the  glass  of  wine,  would  have  forced 
it  to  his  lips  ;  but  he  shook  him  off. 

^^  Nothing  will  make  rae  drink  wine,"  said  he,  firmly. 

^VOh,  you  are  a  Turk,  Mussulman  !— a  Turk,  a  Turk !" 
shouted  the  two  boys  in  derision. 

^^  He  is  an  obstinate  dog,"  said  Glenroy ;  ^^  let  him 
alone."     Ronald's  colour  rose,  but  he  said  nothing. 

^^  What  is  the  reason  you  refuse  to  drink,  my  boy  ?" 
demanded  Inch  Orran,  emerging  from  his  corner,  where 
he  had  been  an  attentive  spectator  of  all  that  had  passed. 
Ronald  met  his  sharp  inquisitive  glance  with  the  clear  in* 
genuous  expression  of  his  full  blue  eye ;  but  he  was  silent  for 
a  moment,  then  said, 

"  Because  my  father  wishes  me  not  to  drink  wine.'' 

"  And  why  ?" 

Ronald  cast  down  his  eyes. 

^^  O,  I  know  the  reason  now,"  whispered  the  two  boys, 
nodding  to  each  other  with  half-suppressed  smiles,  then 
whispering,  ^^  it's  because  they're  so  poor." 

Ronald  instantly  shook  off  his  embarrassment,  and  look- 
ing up  said,  ^^  He  can't  afford  to  give  us  wine  at  home." 

^^On  my  conscience,  and  that's  the  very  reason  you 
should  get  leave  to  take  it  when  you  can  get  it  elsewhere," 
said  Benbowie. 

^^  Well,  well,  we  have  had  enough  of  this,"  cried  Glen- 
roy, impatiently ;  ^^  go  away,  and  divert  youselves  else* 
where,  children. — Good  morning,  Mr  Ronald." 

And  Ronald,  in  spite  of  the  forcible  attempts  of  bis 
friends  to  detain  him,  shook  them  off  with  ease,  and  darted 
away  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain. 

''  That's  the  son  of  Jack  Malcolm  of  Lochdhu  ?"  said 
inch  Orran,  fixing  his  inquisitorial  eyes  full  upon  Glesroy, 
who  felt  that  an  apology  was  due  for  this  ill-timed  meeting 
with  the  son  of  the  man. he  detested,  and  he  replied,  ^^  Yes. 
I'm  sorry  this  should  have  happened.  Inch  Orran — but  the 
father  is  a  tacksman  of  mine — I  could't  be  off  letting  bin 
have  a  farm  that  joined  to  his  own  bit  of  property,  and  that 
ho/  has  got  a  sort  of  footing  here  through  the  children ; 
tbey*re  glad  of  companions  neat  iVveu  own  age." 
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^^  How  many  dnldren  has  Jack  Maleoliki  V*  asked  the 
old  maiif  abruptly. 

«^  About  a  doeen,  I  believe,*'  said  Glenroy,  contempta- 
ouaiy* 

^^  And  that  is  his  eldest  son  ?^* 

^^  Yes  ;  and  if  be  bad  been  mine,  and  I  had  been  in  his 
father's  situation,  he  sbouldn^t  have  been  idling  away  his 
time  at  home.  I  gave  them  my  advice,  which  was  to  send  that 
boy  to  some  cheap  public  school  in  England  where  he  woi:^d 
learn  something  of  the  world,  which  is  the  thing  for  a  boy 
that  baa  his  way  to  make  in  it.  But  they  wouldn't  hear  of 
it ;  said  they  would  rather  live  upon  bread  and  water  than 
send  any  chiki  of  theirs  to  a  great  school.  However,  they 
are  not  just  at  that,  for  they  can  at  least  give  them  kail  and 
porridge  ;'*  with  a  laugh  of  derision. 

A  spark  shot  from  the  comer  of  Inch  Orran's  eye,  as  he 
turned  abruptly  away,  muttering  something  between  bis 
teeth.  The  rain  fell  without  intermission  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  which  seemed  of  endless  duration  to  both  parties, 
and -Glenroy  was  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Mrs 
Maeauley's  much  despised  musical  powers  to  wile  away 
the  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  following  day  cleared  up,  and  there  was  a  bright, 
son,  and  a  sweet  blowing  wind,  and  every  thing  looked  gay, 
and  every  body  pleased,  except  Inch  Orran,  who  minded 
ndther  sun  nor  wind,  and  was  alike  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  nature  and  the  influence  of  weather. 

Glenroy  had  invited  a  large  party,  that  is,  be  had  sum- 
moned all  who  were  within  call  to  do  honour  to  his  kins- 
man's visit,  and  the  house  (which  indeed  was  seldom  empty) 
had  continued  to  fill  during  the  whole  morning  with  invited 
guests,  as  also  with  chance  droppers-in  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  chief  felt  as  if  there  was  safety  from  his  kins- 
man's ill-humour  in  the  multitude  that  surrounded  him  ; 
his  courage  rose,  his  spirits  revived,  and  he  was  himself 
again.  But  it  was  a  transitory  calm.  The  dinner  hour 
was  drawing  near,  the  guests  were  all  assembled,  when 
suddenly,  borne  on  the  breeze,  came  the  distant  neighing 
of  a  steed.  Glenroy  started  and  turned  red  •,  aiioVltvet  wA 
another  loud,  and  hog,  and  shrill,  and  joy&A  \>\xt%\  •,  \\.  '^^^ 
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the  welLknown  lAppy  nei^  of  Amailye,  announcing  the 
approach  of  Mr  Duncan  M'Dow  !  Had  the  castle  poi« 
Bessed  a  drawbridge,  it  certainly  would  have  been  raised  on 
'  the  instant,  but  as  there  were  neither  javelin«nien  nor  mpat 
to  oppose  him,  the  minister  rode  boldly  on,  arrayed  as 
usual  in  his  large  woolly  great-coat  and  red  worsted 
comforter. 

Mrs  Malcolm  caught  the  sough  of  his  name,  and  there- 
upon thought  proper  to  address  Glenroy. 

^^  Is  that  the  Mr  M'Dow  that  was  so  good  as  to  call 
on6  day  at  Inch  Orran  ?  what  an  uncommon  pleasant,  sen-^ 
sible,  well-informed  man  he  is !  I  was  really  very  much 
plefised  with  him  ;  he's  so  polite  and  well-bred,  and  has  so 
much  to  say  ;  he  seems  a  yery  superior  man  ;  it  roust  be  i^ 
great  advantage  to  have  such  a  man  for  a  clergyman,  and 
I'm  sure  you  have  great  credit  in  your  choice,  for  there's 
really,  something  so  very — ahem— a-— so  uncommonly—- a 
— a — so  much  of  the  gentleman  about  him." 

Glenroy  disdained  to  reply. 

Here  the  announcement  of  Mr  M'Dow  put  a  stop  to  the 
remarks,  and  presently  his  heavy  foot  announced  itself. 
Although  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present,  Mr  M'Dow,  as  usual,  made  a  poipt  of  grap- 
pling with  each  individually,  right  and  left,  here  and  there, 
cross  hands  and  down  backs,  in  the  most  indefatigable 
manner.  Then  fastening  upon  his  host,  he  burst  out  with 
one  of  his  avant  courier  roars  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  Glenroy,  there's  one  thing,  I'm  sure,  you'll  not 
say  of  me,  as  was  said  of  a  poor  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
thought  rather  neglectful  of  his  parish  in  the  visiting  way,' 
and  something  too  metapheesical  in  his  discoorses  from  his 
pulpit — it  was  really  very  neatly  said — ho,  hoch,  how — 
that  he  was  a  most  wonderful  man,  for  he  was  invisible  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  incomprehensible  on  the  seventh  ; 
very  clever,  rather  severe,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  really  just 
the  (ruth — how,  how,  ho,  hoch.'* 

Glenroy  was  not  like  Hamlet.  He  could  have  used  dag- 
gers, but  he  could  not  speak  them .  He  did  not  excel  in 
repartee  at  any  time,'  for  when  provoked,  he  was  instantly 
in  a  passion  ;  and  not  daring  to  give  scope  to  it  in  the  present 
instance,  all  he  could  do  was  to  dart  a  furious  glance  at  the 
intruder,  and  turn  on  his  heel.  Dut  heel  or  toe,  it  was  all 
one  to  the  minister,  who  was  quite  insensible  to  all  rebuffs, 
especially  aa  he  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  such  of 
i^e  party ^  as,  being  more  remoXe  atvd  \i\«i^:^:es%\ble  in  their 
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dwelliogB,  and  having  noihiDg  to  say  as  to  the  augmentatioo, 
were  not  favoured  with  so  much  of  his  company  in  their 
own  houses. 

And  as  one  person  of  easy  manners — no  matter  how  vul- 
gar— is  always  acceptable  to  the  guests,  whatever  he  may 
be  to  the  host,  Mr  M'Dow's  bad  jokes  and  hearty  laugh 
vere  very  palatable  to  some  of  the  party,  who  found  them 
much  more  relishing  than  the  overbearing  pomp  of  Glen- 
roy,  or  the  morose  sileoce  of  Inch  Orran.  Mr  M'Dow, 
therefore,  was  very  soon  riding  on  the  rigging  of  his  own 
good  spirits ;  and  peal  npon  peal,  roar  upon  roar,  followed 
in  quick  succession,  and  raised  many  an  echo  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  company.  His  staying  to  dipner  was  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  first  flush  of  his  gratified  feelings, 
at  having  got  the  man  of  his  choice,  a  moderate  man,  an 
honest  fello^  and  also  pleased  with  the  convivial  habits, 
and  jolly  manners  which  he  saw  would  be  no  restraint  on 
his  own,  Glenroy  had  in  a  rash  moment  given  him  a  gene- 
ral invitation  to  his  house,  which  the  minister  had  not  been 
slack  in  availing  himself  of,  particularly  if  there  was  any 
thing  going  on  that  promised  better  cheer,  or  more  amuse- 
ment than  common.  As  surely,  therefore,  as  Glenroy  bad 
any  new  arrivals  of  consequence,  or  a  larger,  or  more  cere- 
monious party  than  iBual,  or  an  extraordinary  indux  of 
company,  or  any  strangers  of  great  distinction,  he  might 
depend  upon  Mr  M'Dow's  dropping  in.  It  was  quite  won- 
derful how  and  where  he  acquired  such  speedy  and  certain  in-  • 
telligence ;  for  in  a  remote  and  thinly  peopled  country,  where 
dwellings  were  few  and  far  between,  it  could  neither  be  by 
seeing,  or  hearing,  or  smelling.  But  so  it  was ;  no  wild 
Indian  could  have  tracked  his  prey  with  greater  certainty 
and  finesse  than  Mr  M'Dow  did  a  good  dinner ;  indeed, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  accuracy  and  success  with  which 
he  followed  the  trail  of  a  jolly  party,  or  what  he  termed 
"  an  innocent  recreation." 

Glenroy  having  surmounted  thefirst  shock  of  his  appear- 
ance, though  stilt  boiling^with  wrath  against  him,  resolved  to 
make  it  plain  that  his  company  was  not  expected  at  dinner, 
and  therefore  said,  in  his  stateliest  mannei-,  "You  are  too  late 
for  luncheon,  Mr  M'Dow  ;  but  if  you  wish  for  any  refresh- 
ment, I  shall  order  some  to  the  eating-room  for  you." 

'*  You  are  really  extremely  kind  and  considerate,  Glen- 
roy," replied  his  guest,  with  much  hearty  warmth  of  man* 
ner  ;  **  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  ia  you  to  v^lNowt^"^^  Vo 
that  trouble,  as  I  had  a  snack  at  your  ftleud  C?i^V»[vcv  ^^- 
Voz,  L-^E 
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colm^s  ;  and  indeed  I  was  pressed  to  stay  still  there,  wbicb 
I  would  have  done,  if  I  had  not  previously  intended  myself 
the  honour  of  taking  my  potluck  with  you,  as  you  were  so 
very  polite  as  to  assure  me  of  being  always  welcome;  a 
piece  of  kindness  and  hospitality  which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  forget." 

^^  That's  just  as  it  should  be,"  remarked  a  laird  who  bad 
three  ferries  between  him  and  Mr  M'  Dow.  ^^  There  o«ight 
always  to  be  an  open  door  to  the  minister." 

^^  It's  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  heritors  and  ministers 
on  a  friendly  footing,"  said  another,  whose  teinds  were 
valued  and  exhausted.  ^ 

**  In  that  respect,  I  have  really  reason  to  beprood,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow^  rapping  his  mull  with  an  air  of  modest  import- 
ance ;  ^^  for  ever  since  my  induction,  I  have  met  with  un- 
common attention  and  hospitality,  not  only  from  my  re* 
spccted  pawtron  here,  but  likewise  from  the  very  gentlemen 
who  thought  proper  to  oppose  the  presentation.  There's 
Captain  Malcolm,  for  instance,  he  was  very  keen  against 
me  ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  what  many  men  in  my  situation 
would  have  overlooked.  But  he's  a  little  of  the  highflyer : 
the  very — hem — the  unco  gude — hoch,  hoch,  how !  one  o' 
your  gospellers,  in  short ;  what  one  of  my  worthy  brethren 
calls  your  saunts — hoch,  hoch,  ho  i  but  I  believe  he  is  a 
well-meaning  man  for  all  that,  so  I  made  a  point  of  show- 
ing him  that  I  bore  no  ill  will  against  him,  and  that  I  had  no 
objections  whatever  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him," 
with  another  long  self-suflicient  pinch  of  sjiuiF. 

"  He's  a  very  honest  man.  Captain  Malcolm,"  said  a 
good-natured  bluiT  laird  ;  ^^  and  has  as  fine  a  family  as  I  ever 
saw,  and  as  well  brought  up'5  too.  There's  not  a  prettier 
girl  in  all  the  shire  than  Lucy  Malcolm  ;  and  he'll  be  a 
lucky  man  that  gets  her  for  his  wife." 

Mr  M'Dovv  now  addressed  Inch  Orran,*— "  I  was  just 
saying,  sir,  that  I  had  the  pleeshure  this  forenoon  of  paying 
my  respects  to  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  a  clansman,  and, 
I  believe,  a  relation  of  yours — Captain  John  Malcolm." 
A  slight,  stiff  bend  from  Inch  Orran  was  the  only  reply  ;' 
but  Mr  M'Dow  went  on. — *^  My  principal  object  In  calling 
on  him  to-day  was,  that  I  wished  particularly  to  see  a  set 
of  farm-offices  which  I  heard  he  had  lately  built,  and  also 
some  improvements  which  he  had  made  upon  his  house ; 
and  I  thought  I  might  pick  up  some  useful  hints  from  them, 
^  toJa/  before  my  excellent  pawtron  here,  especially  in  respect 
of  a    byre.      There's  nothing  in  uv'^  te\u^TS\\it«it\ce  that 
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there's  been  greater  iDiprovements  in  than  in  byres.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  ;  he  has  made  no  ad- 
dition of  any  signification  to  the  house :  and  the  offices  are 
really  upon  a  very  moderate  scale — very  much  so— exi 
Iremely  moderate,  indeed." 

**  I  understood,  sir,  moderation  had  been  a  favourite  vir- 
tue  of  yours,"  said  Inch  Orran,  dryly. 

«« Ay — yes — to  he  sure,  in  some  things — indeed  in  most 
things,  I  may  say,  moderation  is  the  safest  coorse.  Mode- 
ration wilt  never  lead  a  man  far  wrong,  Inch  Orran." 

^^  Yes,  sir,  it  leads  a  man  far  wrong,  if  it  keeps  him  from 
doing  his  duty,"  returned  Inch  Orran. 

*'  There  1  quite  agree  with  you.  Inch  Orran-^there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  But,  in  respect  of  the  offices — it's 
really  my  unprejudiced  opinion,  that  when  a  man  has  his 
hand  in  the  mortar  tub,  a  little  money,  more  or  less,  is  ill 
say ed,  when  the  question  is  between  a  good,  handsome, 
complete  building,  and  a  poor,  paltry,  insignificant  thing. 
I  used  the  freedom  to  say  something  of  that  sort  to  the  Cap- 
tain himself,  byt  he  pnly  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  and 
said  he  had  eight  strong  reasons  against  extravagance — 
pointing  to  his  children. — Ay,  to  be  sure,  there's  no  argu* 
ing  against  such  facts  as  these,  captain,  says  I ;  they're  the 
next  thing  to  the  Ten.  Commandments — hoch,  hoch,  hoch  ! 
— how,  ho !"  Here,  strong  in  conscious  freedom,  Mr 
M'Dow  roared  and  laughed,  rapped  upon  his  mull,  drew  in 
about  a.  quarter  of  a  pound  of  snufl^,  and  displayed  aJl  the 
extent  of  a  Pulicat  handkerchief. 

At  dinner  things  were,  if  possible,  still  worse.  The 
manse  and  the  byre,  to  be  sure,  were  forgot,  while  he  re- 
velled amidst  a  profusion  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  game,  of 
every  description,  with  the  ardour  of  a  man  who,  with  all 
the  inclination,  had  not  the  means  of  faring  sumptuously 
every  day.  The  rest  of  the  party  ate,  drank,  talked,  and 
disputed  in  the  usual  manner,  all  save  Inch  Orran,  who  ate 
Jittie,  drank  none,  and  preserved  a  profound  silence,  except 
when  now  and  then  provoked  to  utter  some  sharp  and  bit* 
ing  sarcasm.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tbebk  ts  something  very  appalling  in  the. silence  that 
precedes  a  storm.  At  such  a  time  the  imagination  and  the 
conscience  are  left  to  the  full  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  powers ;  and,  however  vague  and  undefined  may  be 
their  operations,  they  nevertheless  continue  to  oppress  us 
with  that  deadliest  of  all  feara-^^*  the  iear  of  something  yet 
to  come." 

It  wad  probably  this  instinctive  dread  which  had  made 
Glenroy  hitherto  shun  every  approach  to  a  t^te-a-t^te  with 
his  silent  guest ;  but  as  the  hour  of -his  departue  drew  near, 
he  began  to  muster  hi&  courage,  and  to  consider  that  it  was 
due  to  himself  to  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding  with 
the  old  man,  as  to  the  strange  bearing  he  had  held  ever 
since  his  arrival.  It  was  impossible  he  could  have  OEiet  with 
any  real  ground  of  offence,  for  every  thing  had  been  done 
to  grace  his  vi3it,  and  gain  his  good-will ;  \>ut  something 
might  have  occurred  which  he  was  not  aware  of,  or  there 
might  have  been  some  imaginary  failure  that  had  given 
umbrage,  and  a  few  words  of  explanation  might  set  all  to 
rights.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  Glenroy  sought  a 
private  interview  with  his  guest,  the  morning  of  his  depart- 
ure, and  began  in  the  usual  terms,  by  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  him  so  soon,  mingled  with  gentle 
upbraiding  at  the  shortness  of  his  stay,  hopes  of  bis  speedy 
return,  and  of  being  favoured  with  a  longer  visit.  Then 
Inch  Orran  spoke,  and  he  said  very  deliberately, 

^'  Sir,  this  is  my  first  visit,  and  it  will  be  my  last.^ 

This  was  coming  to  the  point  with  a  vengeance.  Glen- 
roy was  startled,  but  drawing  himself  up  he  said,  ^^  I  flatter 
myself.  Inch  Orran,  you  have  found  nothing  wanting;  on  my 
part  to  make  your  stay  here  pleasant  ?" 

^^  Have  I  made  any  complaint,  sir?*'   was  the   true 
Scottish  answer. 

^^  I  should  be  sorry  if  you,  or  any  man,  had  any  thing  to 
conaplain  of  in  my  bouse,"  replied  the  chieflain,  proudly. 

Inch  Orran  smiled,  that  is,  he  uncurled  his  little  purse- 
mouth  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival ; .  but  it  was  a 
scornful  ill-omened  smile. 

"7- — Pm  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,  Inch  Orran- — 'pon 
177/  soul  I  am,     I  am  used  to  speak  uvy  m\ivd  to  every  man, 
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a^id  I  expect  every  man  to  d<rtiie  same  to  me,'*  said  Glen- 
roy,  waxing  warm. 

**  I  hccve  no  objection  to  speak  my  mind  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Inch  Orran,  with  a  horrid  gleam  of  his  little  vindictive  eye  j 
**  but  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  none  to  hear  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should,"  returned  the  chief, 
affecting  great  coolness,  to  conceal  the  abhorrence  which  all 
m€n,  women,  and  children,  feel  at  that  awful  and  portentous 
threat,  whether  froni  friend  or  foe,  of  speaking  their  mind. 
.  It  is  then  ^^  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  as  it  did 
of  Glenroy,  who  in  spite  of  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  him- 
self, felt  an  instinctive  dread  at  the  idea  of  Inch  Orran 
speaking  his  mind  either  te  him  or  of' him.  And  indeed 
speaking  the  mind  is  generally  understood  to  mean  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  that  the  speaker  means  to  be  most 
thoroughly  disagreeable  and  abusive.  ' 

There  was,  however,  no  escaping  Inch  Orran's  mind, 
or  rather  matter,  as  he  looked  exactly  like  a  tiger  cat  who 
had  got  his  claw  stuck  hard  and  fast  in  his  prey,  and  was  in 
no  hurry  td  despatch  it. 

**  Then,  sir,  on  what  particular  point  is  it  that  you  wish 
me  to  speak  my  mind  ?"  demanded  he,  with  the  firmness 
of  a  rock.  This  was  much  too  precise  for  Glenroy,  who 
would  rather  have  kept  in  vague  generals  than  have  been 
brought  to  particular  points,  and  who,  moreover,  had  ex- 
pected the  questions  to  be  all  on  his  side,  the  answers  on  the 
other. 

"  I— don't  think — ^in — a-r-I,  in  short,  I — don't  think  you 
seem  to  have  been  pleased  with  something  or  another.  Inch 
Orran  ?"  said  Glenroy,  with  some  awkward  hesitation. 

"  I  don't  say  that  1  have,  sir." 

*'Then,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  say 
what  it  is  yon  complain  of;  have  you  met  with  any  thing  to 
offend  you  in  me  or  any  of  my  family  ?"^  demanded  the 
chief,  strong  in  conscious  importance. 

Inch  Orran  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  answered  in 
the  most  decided  manner,  "  I  have,  sir." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  Inch  Orran  ;  very  sorry  indeed 
that  you  or  any  body  else  should  have  met  with  any  thing 
unpleasant  in  my  house,  or  should  consider  yourself  as 
having  been  ill  used  by  me  or  any  of  my  family." 

"  Sir,  you  mistake  me  ;  I  never  said  I  had  been  ill  used." 

"  I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  certainly  understood  ^ou  to  aay 
so,  Inch  Orran." 

"  Then^  air,  you  mif understood  me." 
E  2 
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"  Via  happy  to  hear  it,  Inoh  Orran  ;  for  I  assure  you  I 
should  have  been  very  sorry  if  any  misunderstandiog  had 
taken  place  between  us ;  for  there  are  few  men  for  whom 
I  entertain  a  higher  respect  than  I  do  for  you." 

^^  Excuse  me,  sir,  there  u  a  misunderstanding. " 

^^  Sir,"  said  the  chief,  *^  I  afn  really  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand you.     If  I  have  failed  in  any  attentions'*——" 

^^  No  want  of  attention,  sir,"  in  a  tone  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'  rather  too  much  of  it." 

^^  Has  there  been  any  thing  in  any'  of  the  company  to 
offend  you.  Inch  Orran  ?" 

"  Much!"  pronounced  in  a  roost  emphatic  manner ;  then, 
after  a  little  pause,  ^^  every  thing,  and  in  all  of  them,  sir. " 

^^  Indeed !  upon  my  soul,  sir,  you  are  ill  to  please !  You 
have  met  with  some  of  the  first  gestlemen  in  the  county,  I 
can  tell  you,  whatever  you  may  think." 

Again  his  mouth  was  contemptuously  curled,  while  the 
chief  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room  to  cool  himself;  he 
then  stopped,  and  having  gulped  down  his  anger,  said, 
'^  Oome,  come.  Inch  Orran,  I  see  bow  it  is ;  you  are  a  sober 
man  yourself,  and  you  have  been  a  little  scandalized  at  seeing 
some  of  my  friends  take  their  glass  so  freely ;  but  every 
country  has  its  own  customs,  you  know,  and  I  did'nt  sup- 
pose you  expected  to  find  a  company  of  hermits  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland." 

'^  Sir,  if  by  hermits  you  mean  anchorites  or  holy  hypocrites, 
I  despise  them  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  I  was  not  prepare 
to  witness  such  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking." 

^^  Excesses  !  that's  a  very  strong  expression  !  I  have  always 
been  used  to   keep  a  full  table,  and  to  make  my  friends 
welcome  to  it ;  people  must  live  according  to  their  station  ; 
my  style  of  living  is  perhaps  different  fron^  what  you  have  • 
been  accustomed  to."  ' 

^*  Very  different,  sir,"  quickly  interrupted  the  old  man  ; 
^^  my  life,  sir,  has  been  a  life  of  labour,  of  frugality,  of  ab- 
stinence. Your  life,  sir,  is  one  continued,  idle,  extravagant 
intemperate  soss." 

^^  Any  thing  else,  sir  ?"  demanded  Glenroy,  boiling  with 
indignation  < 

"  There  is  something  else,  sir." 

^^  Then  you  had  better  go  on,  sir  ;  much  better  say  all  you 
have  to  say  ;  you  have  already  found  fault  with  the  company 
I  keep  and  the  style  I  live  in." 
"  fif/r,  70U  jnistake  ;  I  6ad  no  5a\te^  \  ou\i  «^eak  my 
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^*  Call  it  what  you  please,  air ;  yon  ob^t  to  my  friends 
and  ray  table." 

^  Excuse  roe  agairr,  sir,  I  object  to  neitfaer.  I  have  sat 
at  tbe  one,  and  associated  with  the  other,  though  they 
were  both  highly  offensive  to  me." 

^^  And  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  your  behaviour  has  been  no 
less  offensive  to  me  and  my  friends.  By  heaven  there  is 
not  another  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  would  have  suf- 
^red  to  stay  in  my  house  and  sit  at  my  table  for  three  days 
without  opening  his  lips.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  such  beha- 
viour is  more  like  that  of  a  spy  than  any  thing  else."  And 
Glenroy's  passion  was  now  at  its  height. 

'^  Exactly,  sir,"  said  his  antagonist,  pursing  up  his 
mouth  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt.  ^^  I  came  to 
your  house  not  as  a  babbler  and  wine-bibber;  but  as  a 
noter  and  observer,  and  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose." 
By  a  violent  effort  Glenroy  regained  his  temper,  and, 
seeing  all  was  at  hazard,  he  resolved  to  humour  the  old 
man  and  let  him  go  his  way  in  peace ;  he  therefore  said  with 
a  laugh,  ^*  Well,  well,  Inch  Orran,  you've  hardly  dealt  fairly 
by  us,  considering  that  we  were  met  to  celebrate  your  ar- 
rival, and  drink  to  the  Laird  of  Inch  Ori^n.  Perhaps  we 
did  exceed  a  little  last  night ;  but,  since  that's  all,  we 
ihall  part  good  friends,  I  hope.'^ 
"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  all."     .    • 

^^  What  else  offended  you  sir  ?    The  boys  have  been 

rather  noisy  perhaps ;    but  you  know  boys  will  be  boys." 

*>'  Noisy  and  disagreeable  all  boys  are,"  replied  Inch 

Orran  ;  ^^  but  epicures  and  puppies  all  boys  are  not.     Sir, 

your  son  is  an  epicure,  and  I  look  upon  an  epicure  as  little 

better  than  a  drunkard.     I  have  known  drunkards,  sir, 

-that  is,  men  who  what  you  call  liked  their  glass,  (degraded 

as  they  were  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,)  who  still  retained  some 

manly  feelings ;  but  I  never  knew  an  epicure  who  cared  for 

any  one  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  his  own  inside." 

Glenroy  had  stood  the  attack  upon  himself,  his  friends, 

and  his  table,  with  wonderful  equanimity  ;  but  this  invective 

against  his  son  and  heir,  the' very  apple  of  his  eye,  was  too 

much  for  him  ;  and,  uttering  an  oath,  he  stalked  away  to  the 

window.     But  there  lay  full  disclosed   the  seat  of  Inch 

Orran — the  family  seat ! —  its  venerable  towers,  its  green 

uplands,  its  noble  woods,  all  reflected  on  the  bosom  of  the 

clear  waters. 

^«  There's  the  respect"  that  made  him  \Ki\ise  \  ^i^  ^^<&x 
a  severe  etruggle^  he  recovered  himself,  and  Bovd,'''*  Y«v  ^ot- 
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ry,  Inch  Orrtn,  j&tx  slieuld  have  taken  up  «ucb  a  prejudice 
against  Norman  ;  for,  although  I  say  it,  there  is  not  a  finer  or 
more  manly  boy  in  the  country  than  heis.  And  as  for  his 
eating,  if  he  is  a  little  nice,  it's  all  owing  to  that  English 
dominie,  who,  by  Jove,  beats  all  for  gormandizing  that  ever 
1  met  with.  I've  a  good  mind  to  give  him  his  dismissal  this 
very  day." 

^^  As  to  that,  «r,  you  may  take  your  own  time,  for  it  is  now 
too  late.  Epicurism  is  a  vice  that  never  cures.  Your  son, 
sir,  is  an  epicure,  and  an  epicure  he  will  remain,  in  spite  of 
your  teeth.*' 

Here  Glenroy  could  scarcely  refrain  from  seizing  the  old 
man  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  whirling  him  out  at  the  win- 
dow, which  stood  most  invitingly  open.  While  he  stood 
irresolute  how  to  testify  his  fury  and  contempt.  Inch  Orran 
proceeded  : 

"  Now,  sir, 'I  have  spoken  my  mind  to  you,  and  I  have  done 
it  with  deliberation.  I  have  spent  nearly  three  days,  sir, 
under  your  roof,  in  the  midst,  I  may  say,  of  a  human  hog- 
sty,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  your  son,  and  the  result 
of  my  observations  is,  that  he  is  an  epicure.  Allow  me, 
sir,"  as  Glenroy  ^as  about  to  interrupt  him  ;  '*  J  am  aware, 
sir,  that  you  look  forward  to  your  son  succeeding  to  my 
estate — Sir,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  interrupted— the  expectation 
is  perfectly  natural,  and  in  "your  situation  I  should  probably 
have  done  the  same.  The  wish  to  regain  the  inheritance 
of  your  forefathers  is  also  unblameable ;  I  find  no  fault  with 
it." 

Glenroy  brightened  up  a  little,  and  began  to  breath 
more  easily. 

"But, sir,  I  think  it  right  and  proper  to  undeceive  you. 
^  Your  son  will  never  inherit  a  foot  of  my  land,  or  a  farthing 
of  my- money." 

Glenroy  was  absolutely  dumb  with  rage  and  astonishment; 
the  old  man  therefore  proceeded  :  "  But,  sir,  you  have 
another  child,  who,  although  of  the  wrong  sex,  promises 
fair.  She  is  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  temperate  crea^ture, 
which  is  all  that  can  be^xpected  of  a  female.  My  inten- 
tion, therefore,  is,  to  settle  the  property  upon  her,  and  her 
heirs-male." 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding,"  cried  Glen- 
roy, interrupting  him,  as  he  suddenly  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  sustained ;  "  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what 
lam  abouL     It  ia  a  proposal  bo  vsYvoXX^  \sxv««^^ciled^  so 


veiy  unoatural  and  improper,  to  pa»  by  the  boy  for  fio  rea-- 
son  wbatever,-^!,  sir— I  can't  poaaMy  agree  to  such  a 
thing." 

And  be  walked  hastily  up  aod  down  in  great  agitation, 
while  the  old  man  sat  looking  as  demure  as  a  cat  ^^  Sir," 
oontinued  he,  ^^  I  don't  deprive  you  of  your  son,  or  your 
son  of  any  tbing  he  has  any  right  to ;  so  neither  you  nor 
he  have  any  business  to  say  buff  or  sty  in  the  matter.  My 
intention,  sir,  is  to  mend  the  breed,  which  has  degenerated, 
and  is  still  degenerating." 

Bursting  with  half-restrained  rage,  Glenroy  uttered  some 
unintelligible  ejaculations,  and  allowed  his  kinsman  to  go 
on. 

^^Sir,  theoQe  to  mend  a  degenerate  breed  is  be  who  speaka 
the  truth,  who  keeps  his  word,  who  honours  his  parents, 
who  is  no  gormandizer,  who  minds  neither  wind  nor  wea*- 
tfaer,  and  who 'has  been  born  and  bred  in  wholesome  po^ir- 
erty.  Such  a  one  is  the  lad  I  saw  scorned  and  browbeat 
at  your  table ;  and  provided  he,  Ronald  Malcolm,  will,  at  a 
proper  age,  consent  to  take  your  daughter  to  wife,  and  she 
has  sense  enough  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  the  property 
shall  be  settled  upon  their  heirs-male;  on  the  other  hand, 
should  he  refuse" 

But  here  an  oath  burst  from  Gletiroy's  lips  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, and  flood-gates  o£  his  long-repressed  fury  were 
opened — ^k>ud  and  fierce  was  the  torrent  that  broke  loose ; 
but  the  old  man  sat  and  bore  it  all  with  the  most  perfect 
composure,  and  even  seemed  as  if  be  enjoyed  the  storm  be 
had  raised. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered  to  say,  that  the  boat 
was  ready,  and  the  tide  answered.     Inch  Orran  rose. 

"  Time  and  tide  will  no  man  bide,  Glenroy.  I  havenow 
spoken  my  mind  to  you,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  deliberate 
on  my  proposal. " 

*'*'  I  would  rather  see  ai^  daughter  of  mine  in  her  coffin, 
than  the  wife  of  any  beggarly  tacksman's  son,"  cried  Glen- 
roy, in  a  perfect  foam.  ^^I  have  other  views  for  my  daugh- 
ter, and  I  will  dispose  of  her  as  I  think  proper." 

"  Quite  right,  sir,  if  you  can." 

"  Sir,  I  both  can  and  tr»2/." 

^^  You  are  a  lucky  man,  sir,  it  seems.  I  have  no  more 
to  say." 

^  Sir,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Tliis  behaviour  of 
yours  is  not  to  be  borne!" 

"That  is  uDforiUDate^  mr,  for  I  am  no  &ud\k%l.    \  ^\^ 
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youigood  morning,"  was  the  cool  repiy  ;  so,  disregarding 
all  remonstrance,  Inch  Qrran  walked  off,  and  was  joined  by 
his  lady  and  Simon. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Opposition  was  a  thing  Glenroy  was  little  accustomed 
to  at  any  time  ;  but  to  be  thus  bearded  and  got  the  better 
of  in  his  own  house,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  friends,  guests, 
and  countrymen,  was  an  indignity  he  could  not  away  with : 
for  a  time  he  gave  full  play  to  his  passions,  and,  like  a  very 
dragon  of  old,  breathed  fire  and  fury  all  around.  But  as 
what  is  violent  is  never  lasting,  he  soon  cooled  down  to  his 
usual  temperature,  and  being  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  he 
even  began  to  look  upon  what  had  passed  as  a  sort  of  bad 
joke,  or  ill-natured  whim  of  the  old  man's,  which  would  go  no 
farther,  and  would  not  be  followed  by  any  bad  consequences. 
The  calm,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  first  in- 
telligence he  heard  was,  that  Ronald  Malcolm  had  been 
invited  to  Inch  Orran,  and  was  actually  living  there  in  high 
favour  with  his  kinsman. 

This  went  so  far  beyond  Glenroy's  worst  anticipations, 
that  he  disdained  to  be  in  a  passion  about  it.  He  was  perfect- 
ly cool  and  composed,  as  every  body  might  see,  only  his  co- 
lour was  considerably  higher  than  usual;  and  though  he. 
hummed  a  song,  it  was  much  out  of  tune,  and  when  he 
laughed  very  heartily,  nobody  knew  very  well  what  it  was 
'  at.  In  short,  he  had  all  the  gaiety  and  indifference  which 
people  commonly  have,  when  very  much  agitated  and  dis- 
composed. It  was  only  by  fits  and  starts  that  any  thing 
like  ill-temper  showed  itself;  but  upon  his  son,  as  usual, 
choosing  the  richest  dishes  at  table,  he  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  checked  with  an  Migry  exclamation  and  an 
oath,  followed  with,  "  And  Til  be  hanged  if  PJl  suffer  any 
epicures  in  my  house.  I  hate  an  epicure,  and  you  shall 
not  be  an  epicure,  sir.  You  shall  live  upon  porridge  and 
mutton,  as  I  did,  or,  by  Jove !  you  shall  starve." 

This  threat  was  of  course  null  and  void  the  very  next 

day,    when  the  young  chief  was  to  be    seen  as  usual, 

picking  his  way  amongst  the  intricacies  of  the  luxurious 

^  board.    But  that  day  had  brought  new  matter  to  light,  which 

made  it  unnecessairy  for  Glenroy  either  to  sing  out  of  tune 

or  Jaugh  out  oftime^  or  contradict  b\a  aon.i  ot  do«.uY  thing 
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oat  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  it  was  reported  that 
Ronald  Malcolm,  so  far  from  having  been  invited  to  Inch 
Orran,  had  been  sent  there  by  his  father  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  ;  that  instead  of  that,  he  had  met 
with  a  very  bad  reception,  and  been  even  turned  from  the 
house  late  one  stormy  night  when  he  had  lost  himself 
amongst  the  hills,  and  had  been  glad  to  take  refuge  ifi  the 
shieling  of  Duncan  Macrae,  the  hind  on  Benvalloch,  from 
whom  the  deponent  had  his  information. 

Glenroy  was  not  a  malignant  man,  but  different  passions 
often  lead  to  the  same  result.  He  was  a  proud  and  selfish 
man  ;  but  his  pride  was  called  family -pride,  and  his  selfish- 
Dess  natural  affection ;  and  both  these  much-admired 
qualities  operated  precisely  as  envy  and  malice  would  have  " 
done. 

His  pride,  had  been  galled,  and  his  self-love  wounded, 
at  the  thoughts  of  his  poor  despised  kinsman's  son  being 
preferred  to  his ;  and  now  his  heart  unconsciously  exulted 
in  the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  and  he  felt  ready  to  patronise 
and  befriend  him  in  any  way,  except  that  of  becoming 
laird  Of  Inch  Orran.  Flushed  with  his  own  generous  feel- 
ings, he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  family  at  Lochdhu, 
and  offer  him  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  disposal  of 
Ronald.  Perhaps  a  little  curiosity  to  hear  a  true  account 
of  Ronald's  visit  to  Inch' Orran,  mingled  with  the  motives, 
for  he  had  heard  so  many  various  statements  as  to  what  had 
passed  between  the  old  man  and  his  young  kinsman,  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  believe.  In  one  particular,  how- 
ever, they  all  agreed,  and  that  was  the  main  point,  that  a 
violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  ;  but^  whether  Ronald  had 
leA  the  house  in  dudgeon,  or  been  turned  from  it  in  dis- 
grace, had  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Whichever  it 
was,  it  mattered  little  to  Glenroy,  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  and  the  restoration  of  his  son  would  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  he  therefore  flattered  himself  that  it  was 
simply  the  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  his  curiosity.  Accordingly,  one  fine  summer's 
day,  he  set  forth  on  his  ride. 

Lochdhu  was  as  ugly  as  any  Highland  place  can  be  ;  but 
there  was  a  wild  grandeur  in  its  dark  mountains,  and  roar- 
ing streams,  and  trackless  heaths,  and  a  varying  interest  in  , 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  its  stormy  frith,  which  atoned  for 
the  want  of  more  florid  beauties.  There  was  perfect 
neatness,  and  even  some  embellishment,  aTOunAxV\^\vo\i"&^% 
but  the  shrubs  were  yet  in  their  infancy  ^  «it\^  V\ve  ^o^^^ 
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weriB  not  so  luxueiant  u  ia  brighter  climes,  and  beneaUi 
more  costly  culture. 

As  the  chief  drew*  near,  he  descried  Captaio  and  Mrs 
Malcolm,  with  thehr  children,  on  the  little  kwn  before  the 
house,  which,  was  strewn  with  coils  of  new-mown  hay. 
Mrs  Malcolm.,  though  no  longer  young,  still  bore  a  fair  and 
youthful  aspect^  and  seemed  llkethe  elder  sister  of  the  sweet 
Madonna-looking  girl,  the  senior  of  the  fhmily,  who  sat  by 
her  side.  Captain  Malcolm  had  been  a  very  bandsom^ 
man,  but  the  hardship  of  war  and  varieties  of  climale  had 
impaired  his  looks  as  wdl  as  health.  What  he  had  -been, 
was  now  pictured  in  young  Ronald-— 

*<  By  his  inj^enuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brovr. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  bounteously  arrayM  him." 

The  younger  children  looked  healthful  and  bright  as  open- 
ing buds  and  blossoms. 

Mrs  Malcolm  and  her  daughters  were  seated  with  a 
book  and  their  work.  Captain  Malcolm  and  the  bigger 
boys  were  turning  over  the  hay,  «nd  the  little  ones  were 
frolicking  about. 

But  Glenroy  saw  no  beauty  in  this  family  picture  on 
which  his  eye  could  long  dwell ;  for  he  despised  women, 
and  never  was  amused  with  any  cliildren  but  bis  own. 
The  first  brief  salutation  over,  he  therefore  watked  apart 
with  his  host,  expatiating  upon  hay-mowing,  making,  stack- 
ing, &c.  and  describing  the  magnificent  manner  in  which 
these  operations  were  performed  on  his  model  of  a  farm. 
He  then  entered  upon  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
by  inquiring  of  Captain  Malcolm  if  he  had  seen  Inch 
Orran  since  his  arrival  in  the  country.  A  simple  negative 
was  all  the  reply. 

*'  Your  son  would  tell  you  he  had  met  him  at  my  house," 
said  Glenroy,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Ronald  was  then  ignorant  who  he  was  ;  but  I  suspect 
be  was  indebted  to  your  good  offices  upon  that  occasion." 

Glenroy  coloured,  and  stammered  out  something  in  the 
way  of  denial. 

"  I   am   very  sensible  of  your   kind  intentions,'*    said 

Captain  Malcolm,  "  although " 

^^  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  interrupted  Gl-enroy,  hurriedly. 
''I  did  not — that  is  to  say,  I— 1— " 
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"  You  did  all  you  could,  I  believe,  Glenroy,"  said  his 
kinsman  ;  ^^  but  all  would  not  do." 

*'  I  assure  you— you  give  roe  more  credit— than  I  am 
at  all — entitled  to,"  said  the  chieflain,  in  increasing  con- 
fusion. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Captain  Malcolm.  "  The  fact  speaks 
for  itself;  it  could  only  have  been  to  your  friendly  offices 
Ronald  owed  his  invitation,  for  no  sooner  had  Inch  Orran 
returned  from  his  visit  to  you,  than  he  sent  for  him  to  his 
bouse." 

"  And  he  went  of  course  ?"  inquired  Glenroy,  eager  to 
pass  over  any  more  undue  compliments. 

^^  Yes,  he  did  ;  his  mother  and  I  saw  no  reason  against 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  both  in  hopes  it  might  lead 
the  way  to  a  reconciliation,  and  I  trust  we  were  actuated  by 
something  better  than  mere  worldly  motives  in  wishing  it, 
though,  no  doubt,  these  had  their  influence  too ;  but 
whether  as  christians  or  as  mere  self-interested  parents,  we 
certainly  did  most  earnestly  desire  it :  it  has,  however,  been 
otherwise  appointed,  and  we  are  satisfied." 

**  It  was  reported,"  said  Glenroy,  "  that  your  son  had 
been  taken,  into  high  favour ;  was  there  then  no  foundation 
for  that  ?" 

*'*'  He  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated,"  said  Captain 
Malcolm  ;  "  but " 

"  But  it  didn't  last  ?"  cried  Glenroy,  with  something  of 
triumph  in  .his  tone ;  '^  I  could  have  told  him  that,  for 
between  ourselves,  the  man's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
But  how  came  Ronald  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  at  one  time 
he  seemed  to  have  got  into  his  good  graces  ?" 

"Thanks  to  you  for  that,  Glenroy,"  said  Captain 
Malcolm,  ^^  and  he  might  perhaps  have  been  there  still  if 
he  had  not  preferred  his  parents  to  a  fortune.  It  was 
such  a  strange  unnatural  proposal  the  old  man  made  him, 
that  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  plea  of  Insanity ;  be 
kept  Ronald  for  three  days,  showed  him  all  bis  property, 
told  him  of  all  his  wealth,  and  then  offered  to  adopt  him,  to 
make  him  his  heir,  and  settle  his  whole  fortune  upon  him, 
on  condition  of  his  renouncing  all  intercourse  with  his  own 
family!" 

"  Ay,  that's  just  of  a  piece  with  his  threatening  to  dis- 
inherit Norman,  for  asking  for  the  back  of  a  moorfowl  one 
day  at  dinner — the  man's  certainly  mad ! — And  what  did 
your  son  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Few  boys,  J  hehevey  would  have  been  bas©  toiSl  %ot^\^ 
Voz.  L—F 
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enoughr  to  have  yielded  to  the  temptation,  bot  some  of  th^m 
might  have  listened  to  it  more  cafanly ;  instead  of  whick 
Ronald)  whose  temper  and  feelings  are  warm,  was  so  in- 
dignant that  he  instantly  left  the  house,  and  set  out  to  walk 
twenty  miles  in  a  dark  stormy  night." 

^^  He  should  have  come  to  me,"  cried  Glenroy,  warmly  ; 
^^  my  house  was  all  in  the  way,  and  I  would  have  made 
him  welcome  at  any  hour  of  the  night ;  for,  I  assure  you,  I 
approve  highly  of  his  behaviour ;  he  did  just  wiiat  be 
ought  to  have  done  ;  it  gives  me  a  very  good  opinion  of 
your  son,  it  does  indeed,  very  good." 

This  was  uttered  with  great  emphasis,  and  as  if  his  en- 
comium would  be  the  malung  of  Ronald's  fortune. 

^^  We  have  indeed  reason  to  thank  God  that  he  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  affection,"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  witb  emotion. 
^^  Yes,  he  seems  really  a  promising  boy,  and  he  acted  in 
that  matter  just  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  to  be  sure,  it 
would  have  been  very  bad  if  he  had  done  other wise.-^  And, 
by  the  by,  what  are  you  going  to  make  of  bkn  ?  Is  it  not 
full  time  you  were  thinking  of  that  ?" 

^^  I  have  had  many  an  anxious  thought  on  that  subject," 
said  Captain  Malcolm,  with  a  sigh. 

^^'  Aye,  to  be  sure,  it's  no  joke  setting  out  a  lad  in  the 
world,  now  every  profession  is  so  overstocked  ;  but  it's  time 
Ronald  should  learn  something." 

^^  I  trust  be  has  learnt  something,  and  is  every  day  learn- 
ing more,"  said  his  father. 

^^  O,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  have  done  all  you  could  for 
him,"  said  the  chief,  slightingly  ;  <^  but  we  all  know  there 
are  few  gentlemen  fit  to  educate  their  sons." 

^^  Yet  I  believe  it  is  from  their  parents  that  children  re- 
ceive by  far  the  most  important  part  of  their  education,"* 
replied  Captain  Malcolm. 

^  ^^  The  deuce  you  do!  tlien  I  for  one  can  assure  you^  1  take 
no  sort  of  charge  of  my  son's  education.  I  pay  four  hun- 
dred a  year,  which  I  think  a  pretty  fair  allowance  for  a 
dominie,  and  I  should  think  it  rather  hard  after  that  if  I  was 
expected  to  educate  him  myself!" 

Captain  Malcolm  smiled,  perhaps  at  the  ostentation  with 
which  this  was  uttered,  then  replied,  ^^  Yet  his  habits  and 
opinions  will  be  much  more  influenced  by  you  than  by  his 
tutor,  and  these  are  what  I  consider  as  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  education." 

*  See  Mrs  Barbauld's  admVniUtt  E^wn^  on  EdupatioD. 
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*'*'  Do  3F<m  so  ?  tbea  edueation^must  be  a  yery  easy  mat- 
ter with  you  it  seems;  if  that  were  all,  I  might  have  btiTed 
my  four  hundred  a  year— Habits  and  opinions !  I  really 
never  happened  to  hear  of  boys'  habits  and  opinions.  1 
should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  t^ngs  their  habits  and 
opinions  are!" 

Captain  Malcolm  was  quite  accustomed  to  hear  his  chief 
talk^^high  nonsense,"  loud,  arrogant,  overbearing  nonsense, 
the  most  insufferable  of  all  the  vurieties  of  nonsense,  and 
bad  the  merit  of  always  answering  him  as  calmly  as  though 
he  had  been  conversing  with  Plato  himself. 

^^  The  actions  of  each  day  and  hour  are  what  form  the 
habits,"  be  replied,  "  and  the  taste  and  affections  are  what 
infliience  the  opinions ;  both  combined,  are  what  insensibly 
form  the  character.  Ronald  is  deficient  in  many  things, 
but  I  trust  he  has  imbibed  good  principles.  I  am  sure  he 
possesses  kindly  affections ;  he  is  not  wanting  in  solid  learn- 
ing, and  his  habits  are  those  of  a  hardy  Highland  boy,  who 
mipds  neither  wind  nor  weather,  hunger  nor  thirst,  and  who 
can  climb  the  rock,  swim  the  water,  and  sleep  among  the 
heather.' ' 

^  My  good  sir,  any  herd's  -son  in  the  country  can  do  all 
that,"  said  Glenroy,  contemptuously  :  ^*  But  that's  nothing 
to  the  purpose;  we  were  talking  of  your  son's  education, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  There's  my  own  boy ! 
although  I  say  it,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  boy  in  the  king* 
dom  farther  advanced  in  his  education  than  he  is." 

^^  Those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  instruction  for  their 
ehildren  are  in  the  right  to  do  it,"  said  Captain  Malcolm, 
mildly ;  ^^  fi>r  a  liberal  education  is  a  great  advantage ;  but 
JihoBe  who  cannot,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  their 
ehildren  a  virtuous  and  a  useful  one^.  You  and  I,  Glen- 
roy, are  differently  circumstanced ;  wealth  educates  your 
son,  but  poverty  must  train  mine,  and  the  best  education 
a  poor  man  can  give  his  son,  is  to  make  him  know  and  feel 
betimes  that  he  is  the' son  of  a  poor  man. '^ 

"That's  all  very  true,"  said  Glenroy ;  ^^  but  what  are 
you  to  make  of  him  ?  What  would  you  think  of  making  a 
preacher  of  him  ?  I  could  be  of  some  use  to  you  there ;  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  patronage  of  my  own,  as  ymW  as  some- 
thiifg  to  say  in  other  quarters.'^ 

"  I  thank  you,  but  Ronald's  bent  does  not  lie  that  way, 
and  no  motive  of  worldly  interest  will  ever  prompt  me  to 
urge  any  son  of  mine  to  enter  on  so  sacred  a  VQ<^al\OTi. 
Ronald  has  decide^  fofr  ti^§  s^/* 
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"A  very  good  sensible  choice/' cried  the  chief,  *^just 
the  very  thing  for  him,  and  the  sooner  he  goes  the  better  ; 
^  learn  young  learn  fair*  is,  you  know,  a  good  old  saying." 

"  He  .will  go,  I  expect,  next  year,"  said  Captain  Malcolm. 
^^  A  cousin  of  his  mother's.  Captain  Stanley,  a  worthy  man, 
and  gallant  officer,  has  offered  Ronald  a  birth  in  his  ship." 
^^  Ah !  that's  very  well,  but  you  ought  to  send  him  in  the 
meantime  to  a  public  'School ;  it's  a  great  advantage  for  a 
boy  w4io  has  his  way  to  push  in  the  world,  to  have  had  some 
training  before  he  begins,  and  he'll  learn  more  of  the  world 
in  one  year  at  a  great  public  school  than  he  will  do  all  his 
life  at  home," 

*'  I  am  no  friend  to  premature  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
it  comes  soon  enough  to  most  of  us.  I  greatly  prefer  the 
safety  which  results  from  good  principles  and  virtuous  ha- 
bits, to  that  purchased  by  an  early  knowledge  of  vice." 

^'Most  of  our  great  men,  however^  have  been  educated 
at  public  schools,"* continued  Gl^nroy. 

^^That  is  an  opinion  which  has  been  completely  refuted,'*^ 
said  Captain  Malcolm;  <^and  even  were  it  otherwise,  I 
should  prefer  having  my  son  a  good  man,  rather  than  a 
great  one." . 

*'  O  ay,  that's  fine  romantic  talking,"  saidGlenroy,  con- 
temptuously, '^  but  it's  a  great  deal  too  fine  for  me ; 
I  have  no  notion  of  your  romantic  schemes."' 

**  Then  we  are  agreed,"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  with  a 
smile,  ''for  I  too  think  the  plainer  and  simpler  the  system 
of  education,  especially  for  the  children  of  a  poor  man,  so 
much  the  better ;  however,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for 
the  interest  you  take  in  Ronald  ;  if  you  knew  him  better,  I 
flatter  myself  you  would  not  find  him  so  deficient  as  you 
suppose.  He  has  his  faults,  but  he  has  many  a  hard  lesson 
yet  to  learn  before  the  system  of  moral  discipline  will  be 
completed.  I  trust  God  will  order  all  for  the  best,  and 
when  the  time  comes,  to  His  care  I  will  with  confidence 
commit  his  future  destiny." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  answer,  for  Ronald^s  a  good  boy, 
and  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  assist  him ;"  and  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand  to  his  kinsman,  and  a  hurried  adieu  to 
the  rest  of  the  family,  Glenroy  returned  home,  satisfied  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Ronald's  rivalship. 

*  See  Ediaborgh  Review. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

T^E  good-nalufed  laird's  reeommeodation  of  Lucy 
l^alcoim  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  Mr  M'Dow,  and 
from  that  time  he  had  been  very  frequent  in  his  visits  wt 
XiOchdbiu,.much  more  so  indeed  than  was  at  aU  agreeable 
to  any  member  of  the  family,  for  between  his  mind  and  theirs 
there  was  a  gulf  which  seemed  impassable.  But,  never 
dreaming  that  he  could  presume  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  their 
#air  sweet  Luey,  the  parents  ascribed  his  frequent  visitations 
to  better  motives,  and  flatt^ed  themselves,  that  faintly  as 
their  own  light  shope,  it  might  yet  prove  the  means  of  en- 
iightening  the  still  more  darkened  steps  of  Mr  M'Oow.  He 
seemed  to  them  to  be  kind-hearted,  and  well-meaning  in 
his  own  coarse  way ;  at  least  so  Captain  and  Mrs  Malcolm 
construed  the  many  attentions  he  was  now  in  the  habit 
•of  paying  them,  together  with  the  softened  tone  of  his  con- 
versation at  times,  and  the  anxiety  he  evinced  to  make 
Jiimself  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  young  people.  At  one 
time  he  would  amble  over  on  the  back  of  Amailye,  his  huge 
pockets  filled  to  the  brim  with  nuts  from  bis  own  premises, 
^<  most  uncommonly  sweet  and  ddeechuz,"  which  he  would 
take  out  in  large  handfuk,  and  deposit  on  the  ladies'  work- 
table  ;  another  time  he  wcHild  arriveladea  on  each  side  with 
apples  from  his  garden,  ^^  uncommonly  high^fiavoured  and 
jisey ;"  on  another  occasion  he  appeared  with  a  basketful 
of  small  fresh- water  trouts,  which  he  had  caught  himself, 
and  which  he  said  would  be  ^^  most  uncommon  delicate 
picking,"  but  he  hoped  Miss  Lucy  would  take«are  of  the 
bones.  But  the  consummation  of  all  was,  when  lie  entered 
with  his  shooting-bag  over  his  shoulder,  containing  a  brace 
of  ^^  most  beautiful  young  termagants,'"^  trophies  of  his 
prowess  on  the  moon.  It  often  fell  to  Lucy's  lot  to 
receive  these  testijnomes  of  the  minister's  good-will,  which 
«he  did  with  her  usual  sweetness  of  manner ;  and  though 
few  things  could  be  more  offensive  to  her  than  the  company 
of  Mr  M^ Dow,  she  yet  behaved  towards  him  with  that  po- 
lite endurance,  which,  to  one  of  his  gross  ken,  was  equal  to 
Ahe  most  flattering  encouragement. 

^*  There  are  some  uncommon  fine  prospects  a^bout  thft 
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manse,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  he,  as  he  found  her  one  day 
sketching  the  view  from  the  parlour  window  ;  ^^  I  think  you  < 
would  make  a  fine  hand  of  them." 

^^  The  views  in  your  neighbourhood  are,  indeed,  very 
beautiful,"  said  Lucy ;  ^^  and  I  have  long  wished  jto  take  a 
few  sketches  there,  if  it  were  not  too  presumptuous  in  me  to 
attempt  it. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lucy !"  exclaimed.  Mr  M'Dow  "  how  can 
you  say  that  ?  But  I'm  really  happy  that  you  admire  the 
situation  of  the  manse." 

^^  Every  body  must  admire  it,"  said  Lucy  ;  ^^it  is  quite 
charming." 

^^  Pm  delighted  to  bear  you  think  so,"  cried  Mr  M'Dow ; 
^^  for  it's  rather  a  remote,  secluded  situation,  though,  to  be 
sure,  the  prospect's  much  more  animated  than  it  was,  now 
that  the  steam -boat  comes  our  way  regularly  twice  a-week, 
and  touches  at  tl>e  village,  which  is  not  above  a  gunshot 
from  the  manse.  She's  an  amazing  convenience,  besides 
making  a  most  interesting  object  in  the  viev^  ;  for  instance, 
I  get  my  tea  and  sugar  brought  to  my  very  door  by  her  for 
a  mere  trifle.  I  can  even  get  a  loaf  of  bread  from  Glasgow 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  aAer  it's  out  of  the  oven,  for  a 
penny  or  so  additional,  which  is  no  consideration  tome,  in 
comparison  of  the  comfort  of  the  thing — it's  uncommon 
fine  bread  too.'* 

A  pause  ensued,  for  the  minister's  communications  call- 
ed for  no  reply  ;  and  Lucy  busied  herself  with  her  drawing. 
Mr  M'Dow  resumed. 

"  Eh,  Miss  Lucy^  if  I  might  but  hope  for  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  at  the  manse  someday,  you  would  really  make 
me  very  proud," 

*'  I  should  be  sorry  if  a  visit  from  me  were  to  have  that 
effect,^'  said  Lucy,  smiling  ;  "  but  certainly  I  shall  be  very 
happy,  sot¥»e  day  when  papa  and  I  are  taking  a  ride,'  to 
bring  my  sketch-book  to  Auchterbruckle^  and  carry  off,  if  I 
can,  some  of  its  beauties. " 

Before  the  minister  had  time  to  utter  his  raptures. 
Captain  Malcolm  entered  the  room  ;  and,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  Mr  M'Dow  began.  "  I  have  just  been  ad- 
miring Mifss  Lucy's  painting,'^  pointing  to  her  pencil-sketch; 
"  I'm  no  great  connyshure^  indeed  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as 
being  uncommonly  well  exeoirted  !" 

^'Andf  in  return^  I  have  been  praising  Mr  M'Dow'sfine 

views,  papa,"  said  she  ;    "  and  V\a\fe   eNew  been  bold 

tenough  to  talk  of  attempting  lo  skelcYi  aom^  o^  V\v&m:^ 
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^  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  very  much  flattered  with  Miss 
Lucy's  approbation  of  my  prospects ;  and  I  was  just  re- 
questing, as  a  most  particular  favour,  that  she  would  do  me 
the  honour  some  day  to  come  over  with  you,,  dnd  take  a 
look  of  my  premises.  There's  not  much  to  be  seen,  to  be 
•eure}  just  now  about  the  manse  $  but  the  prospects  ail  round 
are  much  admired,  and  when  I  get  my  decreet,  things  will 
be  made  more  decent  about  the  doors  than  they  are  at 
present." 

**•  You  little  know  what  you  are  about,  when  you  invite 
such  a  noted  skatcher  as  Lucy  to  visit  you,"  said  Captain 
Malcolm,  with  a  smile ;  *^  she  is  such  an  enthusiast,  and 
you  have  so  great  a  vanety  of  fine  views  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, that,  I  warn  you,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
her  again." 

"I'll  take  my  chance  of  that,  captain,"  with  aprodi- 
cgious  roar  of  delight  ^  ^^I'll  take  my  chance  of  that ;  and 
now,  captain,  will  you  not  just  do  me  the  favour  to  fix  a  day 
when  Miss  Lucy  and  you  will  ride  over,  and  take  a  look  of 
my  premises  ?" 

**  We  had  better  take  our  chance  of  a  fine  day,"  said 
Lucy,  who  privately  thought  the  minister's  absence  was  not 
th^  worst  that  eould  befall  them. 

*■*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Lucy  ;  but  really  the  disap- 
pointment would  be  dreadful,  if  I  was  to  miss  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  the  captain  and  you — ^perfectly  dreadful ! 
And  it  might  happen,  for  I  have  occasion  to  be  a  good  deal 
from  home  ;  in  fact,  I  consider  it  as  a  principal  part  of  my 
duty  to  visit  a  good  deal,  and  to  be  on  the  best  footing  with 
the  heritors  of  my  parish.  It's  a  discreditable  thing  when 
the  minister  and  the  gentry  are  no  just  at  one  ;  and  where- 
ever  I  have  been,  I  have  always  made  a  point  of  keeping 
the  very  best  company." 

^^  A  clergyman,  who  faithfully  discharges  his  duty,  must 
see  great  varieties  of  company,"  said  Captain  Malcolm  ; 
^*  and  ought  neither  to  consider  himself  as  elevated  by  the 
notice  of  the  higher  orders,  or  debased  by  mingling  occa- 
sionally with  the  lowest  and  poorest^f  his  flock." 

*^*  There  I  perfectly  agreie  with  you,  captain,"  repliied 
Mr  M'Dow,  with  much  hearty  warmth  ;  *'  these*  are  pre- 
cisely my  own  sentiments  on  the  subject.  From  the  honour- 
able-nature of  my  office,  I  have  always,  looked  upon  myself 
as  upon  a  footing — if  not  rather  ahoopayreor  to  geuUetcv^w 
of  larger  fortune,  and  who  may,  perhaps^  make  «i  ^xe^\«t 
i^asb  in  the  world  than  J  do  ;  and,  on  the  other  VwavOl^\  ^^"^^ 
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refuse,  wbeD  properly  palled  upon,  to  attend  to  \h»  poorest 
man  or  woman  in  the  parisli." 

This  was  uttered  with  a  modest  air  of  self-approbatioQ, 
and  cooQluded  with  a  long  self-complacent  pinch  of 
snuff. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  reverence  due  to  the  clergy  as  a 
body,''  said  Captain  Malcolm ;  ^^  and  in  a  christian  coiinti^ 
they  are  always  sure  of  meeting  with  it ;  but  that  is  a  feeU 
ing  which  operates  very  slighUy  upon  the  minds  of  thf 
community ;  and,  unless  ministers  can  claim  individuaUp 
the  respect  due  to  superior  piety  and  «i[cellence,  I  fear 
collectively  it  is  of  little  avail. '^ 

««  You're  perfectly  right,  captain.  I  agree  with  youen^ 
tirely.  Every  clergyman  is  called  upon  to  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  his  staUon,  and  to  cut  a  respectable  figure  in  the 
world.  It  doesn't  do  for  a  man  to  let  himself  down  too 
much." 

^^  In  my  opinion,  a  clergyman,  who  is  in  the  way  of  his 
duty,  never  can  let  himself  down,"  said  Captain  Malcolm; 
"  for  he  must  be  endeavouring  to  raise  the  minds. of  those 
around  him  to  the  highest  sta^ard  of  moral  excellence." 

«^  That's  really  not  an  easy  matter,  captain,"  said  Mr 
M'Dow ;  ^^  for  the  common  people  are  a  bad  set  But  here 
comes  Mrs  Malcolm  ;  I  hope  TU  get  her  on  my  side  to  fix 
a  day  for  the  visit  to  the  manse«'^ 

And  herewith  Mrs  Malcolm  was  assailed  with  entreaties 
to  use  her  influence  for  that  purpose,  or,  as  the  minister 
elegantly  expressed  it,  ^^  just  to  nail  the  business  at  once." 
Mrs  Malcolm  was  pleased  at  the  thought  of  a  little  excur* 
sion  for  Lucy  ;  so  she  seconded  the  minister's  proposal, 
and,  to  his  great  delight,  a  day  was  fixed  when  Captain 
Malcolm  and  his  daughter  were  to  pay  a  morning  visit  at 
the  manse  o£  Auchterbruckle^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Glsnbot^s  «nger  against  Inch  Orran  had  much  abated, 
since  he  bad  ascertained  what  he  called  ^^  the  defeat  of  the 
Donald  Beigs." 

^'  After  «I1,  Inch  Orran  is  not  a  bad  body,^'  he  would 

safto  Benbome  ;  ^^  he  knows  what  he's  about,  and  will  not 

iff  easily  taken  in,  or  I'm  much  mistaken:    I  begin  to 

^J'ni  I  waa  rather  Bhort  with  bSm  v«\v«a  \a  «^  \»ew^ 
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though  the  wretch  was  most  confoundedly  provoking  too ! 
But  he's  an  old  man,  and  a  particular  man,  and  he  has 
spch  an  idiot  of  a  wife  !  I  realjy  belieYe,  after  all,  he  meant 
nothing." 

^^  On  my.conscience,  I  believe  so/'  responded  Benbowie. 
'^  Nothing — nothing — nothing  at  all." 

Still  this  nothing  had  left  an  awkwardness,  which  Glen- 
roy  did  not  know  very  well  how  to  get  over.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  to  prove  there  was  nothing ;  but  what 
that  something  was  he  could  not  tell.  AAer  what  had 
passed,  he  could  not  possibly  renew  the  overtures  in  per- 
son ;  still  less  could  be  send  Benbowie  as  his  ambassador* 
Had  Inch  Orran  been  like  any  body  else,  he  might  have 
felt  his  pulse  with  a  haunch  of  venison  ;  but  that  most 
likely  would  only  lead  to  fresh  hostilities  ;  so  difficult  is  it 
to  manage  people  who  have  no  weak  side,  or  rather  no 
favourite  sense  to  gratify. 

Inch  Orran  had  a  weak  side,  indeed,  but  that  was  rather 
his  strong  point ;  for  the  love  of  money  was  his  prevailing 
passion ;  and,  of  all  besetting  sins^  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  gratify.  Harpagon,  to  be  sure,  had  his  Fro- 
sine  ;  but  in  general  the  difficulty  of  administering  to  the 
pure  love  of  gold  must  be  greater  than  that  of  pampering 
any  other  evil  propensity. 

Genroy  was,  however,  relieved  from  his  embarrassment, 
by  receiving  the  following  dispatch  from  his  kinsman. 

"  Mr  Mungo  Malcolm,  of  Inch  Orran,  presents  compli- 
ments to  Mr  Norman  Malcolm,  of  Glenroy,  and  requests  the 
favour  of  his  company,  and  that  of  his  friend,  Mr  Lachlan 
Malcolm,  of  Benbowie,  at  his  house,  on  the  ailernoon  of 
Wednesday  the  24th  instant,  to  remain  till  the  forenoon  of 
Saturday  the  27th  instant  Mr  M.  Malcolm  begs  to  in- 
timate, that  he  can  also  accommodate  Mr  N.  Malcolm's 
body  servant." 

An  invitation  to  Inch  Orran  was  what  Glenroy  had  not 
looked  for;  and  though  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
couched  was  highly  offensive,  yet  that  was  passed  over  with 
a  sligh  oath  or  two.  The  visit  itself,  indeed,  would  be  an 
act  of  the  severest  penance,  both  to  mind  and  body.  '  lU- 
humoun,  impertinence,  and  starvation,  to  be  endured  for 
three  days— even  Glenroy's  stout  heart  quailed  to  think  of! 
But  to  refuse,  would  be  at  once  to  renounce  all  hopes  and 
expectations.  It  was  a  goiden  opportunity  for  bringing 
matters  to  the  point.  It  was  evident  Inch  Orran  was  mak- 
ing up  in  his  own  way.     It  would  be  madnoaa  \.o  t^l^%^  \o 
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meet  hinh-^o  he  must,  even  id  the  face  of  the  blade^bone 
of  mutton  \  Benbowie  at  first  made  a  faint  resistance,  as 
even  bis  dull  fancy  pictured  to  itself  the  ^^  flesh-pots''  of 
Glenroy  in  mournful  contrast  with  the  bare  bones  of  Inch 
Orran ;  but  he  was  so  little  in  the  habit  of  opposing  his 
chief,  that  he  soon  succumbed.  So,  after  much  considera- 
tion, the  following  answer  was  despatched  : — 

^^  Glenroy  returns  kind  compliments  to  Inch  Orran,  and 
assures  him  he  will  allow  no  engagements  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  accepting  his  friendly  invitation  for  Wednesday 
the  24th  :  and  will,  if  possible,  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  enable  him  to  remain  till  the  27th  with  his  worthy 
kinsman.  Benbowie  begs  his  best  respects,  and  will  do 
himself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Inch  Orran  at  .the 
same  time." 

^^  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  when  she 
heard  the  invitation  discussed,  ^^  I  cannot  say  I  like  it. 
Three  people  invited,  and  for  three  days.  .There's  some- 
tiiing— -I  cannot  tell  what — in  such  an  invitation !" 

^^  You  are  a  complete  goose,  Molly  Macauley,  and  if 
you  had  just  as  much  sense  as  would  stick  on  the  point  of 
one  of  your  own  needles,  you  never  would  open  your 
mouth,"  was  the  chiefs  courteous  reply.    * 

«^  Well,  Glenroy,  you  know  it  is  not  so  much  sense  that 
.  I  set  up  for  having,  as  just  a  sort  of  a  something  else,  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  is,  that  makes  me  see  things  that  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  wiser  and  sensibler  than  I  am,  do  not  see." 

^^  You  pretend  to  the  second -sight,  do  you  ?" 

*^  O,  no,  'deed  I  am  not  so  favoured  as  that ;  but,  if  you 
would  be  guided  by  me,  Glenroy,  you  would  not  go  to 
that  cankered  body's  house." 

^*I  suppose  you  think  there  will  be  a  boar's  head 
served  up,  as  a  signal  to  dispatch  Benbowie  and  me,  with 
knives,  an^  perhaps  forks  ?" 

^^  No,  Glenroy,  I  have  more  sense  than  to  think  that 
Inch  Orran  would  behave  in  such  a  way  as  that ;  but  I 
dont't  like  people  being  so  perjink  in  paying  back  their 
entertainments.  You  see  there  was  himself,  and  his  wife, 
and  Simon,  his  servant,  all  came  here  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  staid  till  the  Saturday  forenoon  ;  and  then 
he  asks  you  and  Benbowie,  and  your  servant,  just  to  do 
the  same  thing ;  and  is  not  that  saying,  I'll  give  you  neither 
less  nor  more  than  what  you  gave  me?" 

^^O,  you  're  a  soothsayer— -a  diviner,  are  you  ?    You  can 
teU  what'a  passing  in  people's  mVadal     But  I  wotdd 
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advise  you,  Mrs  Mtry  Macafiley,  to  stick  to  your  needles 
and  thread ;  for  you  know  do  more  of  mankind  than  one  of 
your  own  worsted  monsters. " 

"  Well,  well,  Glenroy,  I  know  you're  a  great  deal  wiser 
than  me ;  but  we'll  see  who's  right,  for  all  that." 

Wednesday  the  24th  arrived,  and  looked  most  auspicious. 
The  chief  and  his  friend  having  made  a  hearty  luncheon, 
and  sighed  to  think  it  was  the  last  plentiful  meal  they 
ehouM  behold  for  three  days,  embarked  with  a  favourable 
gule,  and  were  in  due  time  safely  landed  at  Inch  Orran. 

If  Glenroy  had  any  misgivings  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  reconciliation,  they  were  soon  dispelled  by 
the  courteous  reception  he  met  with.  No  symptom  of 
displeasure  appeared  either  in  the  looks  or  manners  of  his 
liost ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  studiously  polite,  and  even 
accosted  him  with  a  smile,  6r  something  intended  for  such, 
though  of  so  suspicious  a  character,  that  it  would  have 
made  any  one  else  instinctively  bethink  them  of  the  canny 
old  Scottish  motto,-— ^^  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove." 
However,  Glenroy  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  a 
smile,  so  he  returned  it  in  full  measure,  and  a  most 
cordial  greeting  took  place.  Inch  Orran  even  inquired,  in 
a  mild  and  courteous  manner,  after  the  health  of  young 
Norman,  which  Glenroy  considered  as  the  next  thing  to 
declaring  him  the  heir. 

*'*'  I  have  had  three  gentlemen  residing  with  me  for  some 
days,"  said  Inch  Orran,  addressing  the  chief,  ^^  whom  it 
was  my  wish  that  you  should  see  here.  One  is  my  law- 
agent,  or  man  of  business,  Mr  Misldrum  ;  another  is  my 
factor,  Mr  M'Fadine ;  and  the  third ,is  Mr  Crowfoot,  an 
eminent  land-surveyor.  Their  business  with  me  has  been 
of  an  important  nature,  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory 
in  its  results.  It  was  concluded  this  morning ;  but  the 
gentlemen  remain  with  me  till  to-morrow,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  termination  of  our  labours,  and  also  to  afford 
you,  sir,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  information  you 
think  proper  on  the  subject." 

This  went  far  beyond  Glenroy's  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions. In  fact,  what  did  all  this  amount  to,  but  that  hav- 
ing had  his  estates  valued,  his  rent-roll  proved,  and  his 
settlement  made,  he  now  took  this  method  of  declaring  him 
his  heir.  In  common  delicacy,  therefore,  he  could  do  no 
less  than  wave  all  appearance  of  curiosity  or  interference 
on  the  subject,  which  he  did,  but  in  a  manner  that  ^WvcvVj 
showed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.     M.  \\\\%  \brJ^ 
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Orran's  mouth  was  curled  up  in  a  most  suspicious  manner ; 
and  one  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  man*, 
would  have  felt  rather  distrustful  of  this  supernatural 
sweetness  and  openness,  afler  what  had  passed  ;  and  to 
those  who  knew  him,  this  ^^fair  seemlie  pleasaunce 
would  have  been  any  thing  but  an  ^^  augur  of  good  purpose. 
It  was  one  of  Inch  Orran's  peculiarities,  that  whenever 
his  mind  had  settled  into  a  fixed  hatred  or  contempt  for  an 
individual,  from  that  time  his  manner  towards  him  was 
marked  by  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  politeness  ;  not  with  any  design  to  deceive,  for  he 
despised  all  duplicity  and  double-dealing,  but  from  a  certain 
malignant  delight,  akin  to  that  with  which  a  cat  gently 
strokes  the  victim  she  is  preparing  to  immolate. 

But  Glenroy  was  too  superficial  himself,  to  be  at  all 
Aware  of  the  depths  profound  of  others.  He  could  not  see 
beneath  the  surface,  and  when  that  was  smooth,  he  judged 
all  was  sound  ;  he  therefore  drew  the  most  flattering  con- 
clusions from  his  kinsman's  behaviour,  and  without  pre- 
tending  to  the  second-sight,  he  already  beheld,  by  anticipa- 
tion, the  long-coveted  property  in  his  possession — the  family 
honours  again  fixed  in  the  family  seat,  and  a  clear  AifC 
thousand  per  annum  added  to  his  rent  roll.  They  were 
now  joined  by  the  men  of  business,  who  were  each  intro- 
duced with  marked  emphasis  to  Glenroy.  Next  followed 
Mrs  Malcolm,  ^^  in  outward  show  elaborate,"  and  as  sen- 
sible and  edifying  as  usual.  The  dinner  hour  arrived,  and, 
to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  Glenroy  and  his  friends,  they 
sat  down  to  a  most  plentiful  and  excellent  repast,  such  as 
would  not  have  disgi^ced  even  the  chiefs  own  board,  while 
wines  of  the  best  quality  were  liberally  dispensed.  The 
most  perfect  good-humour  prevailed.  Glenroy's  gasco- 
nades passed  without  comment ;  and  even  Mrs  Malcolm's 
aottises  escaped  with  impunity. 

The  agent  and  factor, were  silent,  iron-bound  looking 
persons  ;  but  Mr  Crowfoot,  the  surveyor,  whose  more  ac- 
tive habits  had  probably  given  a  greater  freedom  to  his 
tonglie,  discoursed  largely  upon  the  survey  he  had  made  of 
Inch  Orran,  its  pertinents  and  pendicles,  the  prodigious 
rise  in  the  rent  when  the  leases  should  fall,  which  would 
happen  in  a  year  or  two  ;  then,  if  there  should  prove  to  be 
a  seam  of  coal,  of  which  Mr  Crowfoot  was  very  sanguine, 
there  was  no  saying  what  might  be  the  value  of  the  proper- 
tjr;  and  so  on, 
**  Whatever  the  value  may  ptoN^^"  a^Ad  Inch  Orran,  mild» 
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ly,   "one  tbing  is  certain,  sir,  that  it  will  prove  of  more 
benefit  to  my  heir  than  ever  it  can  to  me." 

Glenroy's  face  flushed  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  the  man  ;  and  he  expected  the  next  thing  would  be  the 
proclaiming  of  him  ;  but  though  he  could  have  decreed, 
and  even  assisted  at  the  apotheosis  of  Inch  Orran,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  make  a  speech  upon  the  occasion  ;  for, 
fond  as  he  was  of  talking,  he  was  not  giAed  with  eloquence. 
He,  however,  showed  by  his  manner  that  he  took  the  hint 
to  himself— his  spirits  rose — Inch  Orran's  smiles  redoubled; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  day  passed  pleasantly,  and  the  even- 
ing closed  peacefully !  ^ 


.CHAPTER  XVIIL 

AccoBDiNO  to  Mrs  Macauley's  theory,  things  looked  still 
worse  the  following  day,  when  there  arrived  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  self-same  party  who  had  been  convened  by 
Glenroy,  when  he  did  the  honours  of  his  house  to  Inch  Or- 
ran. There  were  lairds  of  every  description — good-natur- 
ed and  ill-natured,  fat  and  lean,  tall  and  short,  red  and  blue, 
rich  and  poor,  some  with  wives,  and  some  without.  Nor 
was  Mr  M'Dow  wanting,  though  he  protested  that  nothing 
but  respect  for  his  worthy  heritors  would  have  brought  him 
there  that  day,  as  he  had  just  received  the  melancholy  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  his  sister  Mrs  Dr  M'Fee's  youngest 
child,  a  most  uncommon  stout  infant,  named,  after  Himself, 
M'Dow  M'Fee.  It  had  died  of  the  cutting  of  a  back  tooth 
very  suddenly  ;  a  severe  stroke  upon  his  poor  sister  and  the 
worthy  doctor.  Under  these  <5ircumstances,  Mr  M'Dow 
thought  proper  to  be  rather  in  a  pensive  mood,  though,  as 
he  owned  to  a  touch  of  the  rheumatism  '^  up  one  side''  of 
his  head,  and  testified  an  immense  swelled  jaw,  it  \^as  at 
least  doubtful  whether  his  spirits  were  most  affected  by  his 
own  cheek,  or  the  catastrophe  of  little  M'Dow  M'Fee. 

So  it  was,  he  was  less  obnoxious  than  usual,  and  uttered 
no  hang  motes  worthy  of  being  recorded.  If  Glenroy  had 
been  surprised  with  the  dinner  the  preceding  day,  he  was 
confounded  at  the  banquet,  round  whicb  the  company  were 
assembled.  It  had  evidently  been  got  up  by  an  artist  of  the 
first  eminence.  The  sough  went  refund  the  table  that  Inch 
Orran  bad  brought  a  cook  all  the  way  from  Glefi^o^ — 
Edinburgh — London — ^Paris,  to  dress  the  duvnet.  "^^  ^^V 
Vol.  L-^G 
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as  it  ma>%  the  dinner  was  evidently  dressed  by  no  mean 
hand,  and  all  testified  the  work  of  man,  and  not  of  woman. 
Certainly  not  Mrs  Malcolm's,  who,  between  her  own  finery 
and  that  of  the  dinner,  seemed  quite  bewildered,  and,  like 
Mr  M'Dow,  was  more  silent  than  usual.  Such  of  the  par- 
^  ty  as  could  not  be  accommodated  .within  the  walls  of  Inch 
Orran,  found  lodgings,  some  at  the  factor's,  some  at  4he 
Clachan,  and  some  in  the  hay-lofl ;  but  a]i  returned  to  the 
charge  the  following  day,  like  giants  refreshed.  Even  Mr 
M'Dow's  cheek  bad  fallen,  and  Mrs  Malcolm's  tongue  was 
unloosed. 

Every  body  who  has  made  one  of  a  party  in  a  large 
house  in  the  country,  must  have  observed  how  great  a 
portion  of  time  is  consumed  in  what  is^  politely  called  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the  prevail- 
ing practice  was  duly  observed.  The  host,  indeed,  con- 
tinued his  own  abstemious  mode  as  usual ;  but  he  begged 
his  rules  might  be  no  restraint  upon  the  company,  and  that 
they  would,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  good  cheer,  take  their 
chief  as  their  ej^ample. 

The  intervals  between  the  meals  were  filled  up  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  sauntering  out  of  doors,  walking  up  and 
down  the  rooms,  playing  at  billiards,  reading  newspapers^ 
discussing  politics,  canvassing  county  meetings,  d&c. 

"  Here's  a  most  entertaining  game,"  said  Mrs  Mak^olm, 
drawing  forth  a  large  sheet  of  pasteboard,  on  which  was 
displayed  the  royal  game  of  the  goose ;  ^^  it's  a  thing  I 
brought  with  me  in  my  trunk ;  for  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
line  amusement  for  Mr  Malcolm  and  me  in  the  country, 
when  we  had  nothing  to  do  ;  but  I  can't  get  him  to  play  at 
it,  if  I  would  do  ever  so." 

^'  Most  men  find  it  enough  to  have  played  the  fool  with 
a  wife,  without  having  to  play  the  goose  with  her  next," 
said  Inch  Orran,  with  one  of  his  bitter  smiles. 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  unmarried  part  of  the  com- 
pany testified  their  approbation  of  this  sentiment. 

"  That's  really  very  severe,  Inch  Orran,"  said  Mr  M'Dow, 
^  coming  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  ladies  ;  *'  very  severe, 
indeed,  upon  the  fair  sex,  and  I'm  sure  most  extremely 
misapplied  in  your  own  case,  with  such  a  lady  as  yours," 
bowing  to  Mrs  Malcolm,  who  sat  quite  unmoved  with  her 
goose^pread  out  before  her. 

"  A  man  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  even  from  a  goose^ 
sir,  if  he  can    take  a  hint  in  time,"   said    Inch  OrraQ 
sarcajBtically, 
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^^  A  well  and  a  prison  are  pretty  broad  hints,  to  be  sure," 
said  Mr  M'Dow,  surveying  the  detail  of  the  goose';  ^^  but 
I  hope  there's  nobody  here  that  will  ever  have  occasion  to 
take  such  hints ;  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  think  i'tn  in  any 
<]anger  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  even  if  my  decreet 
should  go  against  me — hoch,  hoch,  hoch,  ho^l" 

*'^  These,  sir,  are  emblematic,  I  presume,  of  Truth  and 
Reflection,"  said  Inch  Orran  ;  ^^  the  one  is  ;iaid  t6  lie  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  the  other,  I  believe,  is  oAenfound 
at  last  Mritbin  the  bars  of  a  prison.  I  know  few  men  who 
may  not  profit  by  such  hints ;"  and  a  small  fiery  spark  shot 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  Glenroy,  on  whom  it  iell 
harmless,  so  intrenched  was  he  in  the  firm  belief  that  all 
was  doing  and  saying  in  honour  of  himself.  Not  Haman, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  wishes,. felt 
more  secure  than  Glenroy. 

The  third  day  amved  which  was  to  wind  up  the  Inch 
Orran  festivities,  and  nothing  remained  but  that  the  guests 
should  no  w  take  their  departure.  The  usual  stir  had  begun 
amongst  them,  as  their  several  conveyances  were  succes- 
sively announced. 

*'  I  assure  you.  Inch  Orran,"  wbeezed  a  fat  laird,  who 
was  the  first  to  move,  ^^  I  am  sorrv  to  be  the  first  to  break 
up  this  party ;  for  I  can  with  truth  declare,  I  never,  in  the 
whole  coarse  of  my  life,  spent  two  pleasanter  days ;  and  I  . 
am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  phrty  when  I 
say  so." 

"  I  believe  you,  sir,"  replied  Inch  Orran,  with  one  of  his 
little  horrible  smiles ;  ^'  but  the  credit  of  these  revellings  is 
due  to  our  chief.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have 
entertained  you  in  a  different  style  ;  bat  he  has  given  me  a 
lesson,  which*  1  hope  I  shall  not  soon  forget ;  and  I  have 
only  been  discharging  the  debt  I  had  incurred  to  himy.by 
his  splendid  hospitalities  towards  me." 

Glenroy  was  not  prepared  for  this  eulogium,  and  his  face 
glowed,  and  his  whole  person  distended  with  the  proud 
triumph  of  having  the  meed  of  praise  thus  publicly  awarded 
'to  him  ;  butx  while  he  was  preparing  a  suitable  reply, 
Mr  M'Dow,  as  usual,  broke  forth  with  a  tremendous  hacbf 
bach,  ho  ! 

"  Well,  Inch  Orran,  for  ray  part,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
hope  from  my  heart  this  innocent  rivalship  between  my 
two  worthy  pawtrons  may  long  continue  to  subsist ;  and  I 
dare  say  I  may  answer  for  all  present  as  I  do  for  rci^^lC^ 
that,  like  the  Bwiss  iroapsj  we  shall  alwa^ab^  tea^&f  \.o  \ea\ 
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oui*  assistance  to  either  side,  and  serve  both  to  the  best 
of  our  power  for  the  time  being — hoch,  hoch,  hocb,  hoch, 
hoi'* 

A  clamour  of  mirth  succeeded,  which  drowned  Inch 
Orran's  reply,  as,  with  one  of  his  bitterest  looks,  he  said, 
^^  Sir,  your  services  are  not  likely  to  be  required  by  me  in 
a  hurry."  Then,  as  the  roar  still  continued,  he  muttered, 
^'  I  would  at  any  time  rather  sit  down  to  table  with  two 
devils  than  with  twenty  angeis.?' 

^'  The  guests  had  severally  departed — all  save  Glenroy, 
who  still  lingered  in  hopes  that  Inch  Orran  would  now 
come  to  the  point,  and  disclose  the  deeds  that  had  been 
done;but  Inch  Orran's  lips  seemed  now  as  if  hermeticajly 
sealed,  and  he  heard  all  Glenroy's  hints  and  innuendoes  iir 
profound  silence.  At  length  the  chief  saw  it  was  time  to 
take  leave ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  expressed  a  hope  of  soon  see*^ 
ing  his  kind  host  at  his  house. 

'^  Never,  sir  I"  was  the  reply,  with  a  look  and  an  em- 
phasis that  made  even  Benbowie  start. 

The  chief  was  confounded  ;  but  he  was  now  outside  the 
door,  which  was  already  closed  upon  him. 

."  He  is  a  very  particular  man,"  said  Glenroy, 

^VOn  my  conscience,  it  would  not  do  for  every  bpdy  to  be 
so  particular,"  said  Benbowie. 

<^  It's  just  his  manner,"  said  Glenroy ;  ^^  I'm  convinced 
he  means  nothing." 

And  his  echo  answered,  ^^  Nothing." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  long-promised  visit  to  the  manse, 
and  a  most  propitious  one  it  was,  worthy  of  the  lovely 
scenes  on  which  it  smiled.  The  father  and  daughter  set 
out  early  on  their  excursion,  and  afler  a  ride  of  about  five 
miles  found  themselves  in  the  environs  of  the  manse. 
These  wese  of  the  grandest  and  most  romantic  description ; 
there  were  lofly  heath-covered  mountains,  softened  by  gen- 
tly swelling  green  hills,  diversified  and  enriched  by  patches , 
of  natui^l.copsewood,  which  completely  supplied  the  place 
of  trees ;  here  and  there  were  openings  to  the  bold  rocky 
shore,  vfitja  its  gray  clifis  and  broken  fragments  mingling  in 
peaoeifuj  amity  with  the  dark  blue  waters  that  curled  around 
tAem-     Far  aa  the  eye  CQuid,rea£.\it);vQ  Bft^  ^as  studded 


with  isles  and  islets,  some  gleaming  through  misty  showers, 
some  glancing  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine^  In  short, 
nothing  could  be  more  varied,  animated,  and  picturesque,  ' .. 
yet  beautifully  tranquil  and  secluded,  than  the  scenes  which 
presented  themselves,  at  every  step  seen  under  different  ' 
aspects.  Lucy  was  enchanted,  but  the  enchantment  fled 
on  approaching  the  manse.  It  was  a  thin  tenement,  built 
of  rough  gray  stone  of  the  usual  pattern,  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  and  three  above.  At  ope  side  was  the 
garden,  with  cabbages  and  raaqgolds  growing  pell-mell, 
and  in  the  rear  was  the  set  of  condemned  offices,  partly 
thatched  and  partly  •slated.  There  were  no  attempts  at 
neatness  in  the  approach  to  the  house,  which  was  mei^ly 
a  rough  jog-trot  road,  flanked  on  each  £iide  by  a  dyke. 

Presently  Mt  M*Dow  was  seen  hurrying  to  the  door  to 
meet  his  guests,  and  there,  as  they  alighted,  he  was  ready  to 
receive  them  with  open  hands. 

Great  was  the  joy.  expressed  at  this  honour,  as  Mr 
M'Dow  led  the  way  to  the  interior  of  his  mansion,  which 
was  just  strch  ns  might  have  been  expected  from-  its  out- 
ward aspect.  There  was  a  narroyir  stone  passage,  with 
a  door  on  each  side,  and  there  was  a  perpendicular 
wooden  stair,  and  that  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the  first 
aoup  d^cBil,  But  if  little  was  revealed  to  the  eye,  the  secrets 
of  the  house  were  yielded  with  less  coy  reserve  io  the  other 
iBenses;  for  there  was  to  be  heard  the  sound  of  a  jack, 
now  beginning  with  that  low  slow  mournful  whine,  which 
jacks  of  sensibility  are  sure  to  have;  then  gradually  rising 
to  a  louder  and  more  grating  pitch,  till  at  length  pne  migh- 
ty crash,  succeeded,  as  all  mighty  crashes  are,  by  a  moment- 
ary silence.  Then  comes  the  winding  up,  which,  contrary  '  . 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  drama,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  new  begin- 
ning, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum^  till  the  deed  is  done.  With 
all  these  progressive  sounds  was  mingled  the  sharp,  shrill; 
loud  voice  and  Gaelic  accents  of  the  chef  de  cuisine^  .^ith 
an  occasional  clash  or  clang,  at  least  equal  to  the  fall  of  the 
armour  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

Then  there  issued  forth  with  resistl^s  might  a  smell 
which  defied  all  human  control,  and  to  which  doors  and 
windows  were  but  feeble  barriers  or  outlets ;  till,  like  the 
smoke  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  resolved  itself  into  a 
genie,  it  seemed  as  if  about  to  quit  its  aerial  form,  and  as- 
sume a  hving  and  tangible  substance. 

Lucy  would  fain  hhve  drawn  back  as  «\ie  c^to^^^  ^^ 
ihreehold,  aad,  qvutUng  the  pure  preciaQla  o£  aau^\y^^'^^ 
G  2    '  ^ 

.1 
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fresh  air,  found  herself  in  the  power  of  this  unseen  monster 
-^this  compound  of  iish^  fat,  peats,  burnt  grease,  kail,  leeks, 
and  onions,  revelling  too  amid  such  scenes,  and  beneath 
such  a  sky ! 

^^  You  see  I  have  brought  my  sketch-book,  Mr  M'Dow," 
said  she,  ^^  so  I  must  make  the  most  of  my  time,  and  be 
busy  out  of  doors." 

^^  You'll  have  plenty  of  time  for  that.  Miss  Lucy ;  iVs 
early  in  the  day  yet,  you've  had  a  long  ride,  and  you'll  be 
the  better  of  a  little  refreshment ;  pray  sit  down,  and  do  me 
the  favour  to  take  a  mouthful  of  something ;"  and  he  hand- 
ed a  plateful  of  short-bread,  which,  with  a  bottle  of  wine, 
stood  ready  stationed  on  a  side  table.  ^^  You'll  find  it  un- 
commonly good.  Miss  Lucy,  it  comes  all  the  way  from 
Glasgow  ;  it's  made  by  my  mother,  now  in  the  78th  year 
of  her  age  ;  she  sends  me  always  a  bun,  and  half  a  peck  of 
short-bread  for  my  hogmanay^  and  it's  surprising  how  it 
keeps.  This  is  the  last  farl  of  it,  but  its  just  as  good  as  the 
first  was!"  helping  himself  to  a  piece,  which  would  have 
qualified  any  body  else  for  six  weeks  of  Cheltenham. 
^^  And,  by  the  by,  that's  a  picture  of  my  mother,  taken  when 
she  was  a  younger  woman  than  she  is  now,"  pointing  to  an 
abominable  daub  of  a  large,  vulgar,  flushed-looking,  elder*- 
ly  woman,  sitting  on  a  garden  chair,  with  a  willow  at  her 
back,  her  hands  crossed  before  her,  and  a  large  hair  ring 
OD  her  fore-finger.  ^^  That's  reckoned  a  strong  likeness  of 
my  mother ;  she  was  an  uncommon  fine  woman  when  in 
h^  prime ;  she  measured  five  feet  ten  and  three  quarters 
on  her  stocking  soles,  which  is  a  remarkable  heighth  for  a 
woman,  and  she  carried  the  breadth  along  with  it ;  yet  she 
was  the  smallest  of  six  daughters.  It's  iM  of  her  fawther, 
Mr  M'Tavish,  (who  was  a  man  of  grfeat  humour^)  that  he 
used  to  say  he  had  six-and-thirtyfoot  of  daughters — hoch, 
hoch,  ho! — it  was  very  good!  very  good!"  Here  Mr 
M'Dow  indulged  in  another  fit  of  laughter,  while  his  guests 
turned  their  eyes  to  another  picture,  but  it  was  no  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  sight.  ^^  That  again  is  my  fawther,  and  a 
most  capital  pictvre!  there's  a  great  deal  of  dignity  there  t 
for  though  extremely  affable,  he  could  assume  a  great  deal 
of  dignity  when  it  was  necessary." 

This  dignitary  was  a  mean,  consequential-looking  body, 

with  lowering  brows  and  a  bob- wig,  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 

mtb  A  Bammg  Virgil,  pourtrayed  in  red  morocco  and  gold, 

in  his  band,  • 

^^ tarn  no  cannffshure  myself,  Wi  \Vie^  «.\n^^ xaa %a being 
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▼ery  good  pictures;  and  lean  vouch  for  their  being  most  ca- 
pital likenesses. ' ^  Neither  Captain  Malcolm  nor  Lucy  could 
violate  sincerity  so  far  as  to  bestow  a  single  commendation 

00  the  pictures :;  so  Mr  M'Dow  went  on — "  That  book, 
which  you  see  in  my  fawthePs  hand,  was  a  present  made 
to  him  by  his  scholars  whe^n  he  was  master  of  the  Myreside 
school.     I  confess  I  look  at  it  with  great  pride,  as  a  most 

flattering  testimony  of  the  honourable  and ^'*     Here  a 

prodigious  crash  from  the  kitchen,  followed  by  very  loud 
and  angry  vociferations,  arrested  Mr  M'Dow's  harangue ; 
and,  opening  the  door,  he  called,  in  a  very  high  authoritative 
tone,^-^'  What's  the  meaning  of  this  noise  ?"  Upon  which 
the  tumult  ceased.  S^  Make  a  Jess  noise  there,  and  keep 
the  kitchen  door  shut !"  A  violent  slam  of  the  door  was 
the  only  answer  returned.  ^^  I  understand  it's  all  the  fashion 
now  in  great  houses,  to  have  the  kitchen  as  near  the  dining- 
room  as  possible,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  wishing  to  throw  an 
air  of  gentility  over  his  m^age.    "  But,  for  my  own  part, 

1  must  confess  I  would  prefer  it  at  a  little  distance,  for 
it's  impossible,  do  what  you  will,  to  get  servants  to  be  quiet ; 
and  if  s  really  not  "pleasant,  when  I  have  a  friend  or  two 
with  me,  and  we  ^re  just  wishing  to  enjoy  ourselves,  to  be 
disturbed  as  we  were  just  now.  What  I  want  in  my  addi- 
tion is  this — I  would  turn  my  present  kitchen  into  my 
drawing-room,  or  study,  just  as  it  shuted,  for  there's  an 
exceeding  good  light  scullery'  off  it,  which  I  ,could  make* 
my  own  closet,  and  keep  my  books  and  papers  in.  The 
kitchen  I  would  throw  to  the  back,  with  a  washing  house,  and 
.small  place  for  the  lasses.  Then,  up  stairs,  I  would  have 
a  pretty  good  family  bedchamber,  and  a  good  light  closet 
for  keeping  my  groceries  within  it,  besides  a  press  fitted 
up  for  my  napery,  (of  which  I  have  a  pretty  good  stock,) 
and " 

'*  You  would  have  a  very  comfortable  house,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  who,  althougbrarely  guilty 
of  the  ill-breeding  of  interrupting  any  one,  yet  could  not 
refrain  from  cutting  short  these  ministerial  arrangements. 
"  Even  as  it  is,"  added  he,  *'  you  don't  seem  to  be  ill  off— 
this  is  a  very  good  room,  and  such  a  view  from  your 
window!     Will  you  dare  to  attempt  it,  Lucy  I" 

"Not  before^  witnesses,"  replied  Lucy.  "So  I  shall 
look  about  me  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  I  may, find  some- 
thing better  adapted  to  my  pencil."  And  she  was  leaving 
the  room,  when  Mr  M'Dow  ste^pped  forward^  and  vaWt- 
poied  hiff  huge  person  between  her  and  l\\^  dc>ot , 
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^'  O,  Miss  Lucy,  you*re  not  going  to  run  away  from  us, 
I  hope  ?  You'll  find  it  uncommonly  warm  out  by,  just 
now  ;  the  sun^s  extremely  powerful  on  the  rocks." 

^^  A  noted  sketcher,  as  papa  calls  me,  minds  neither  heat 
nor  cold,"  answered  Lucy;  ^^  and  I  shall  easily  find  either  a 
shady  spot  or  a  cool  breeze*" 

"  Well  then,  since  you^will  go  out,  trust  yourself  to  me, 
and  I'll  take  you  whete  you'll  find  both,  and  the  most 
beautiful  prospect,  into  the  bargain." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  thick  yellow 
man,  with  no  particular  features,  dressed  in  a  short  coat, 
tartan  trews,  and  a  very  large  ill-coloured  neckcloth,  entered 
the  room,  and  was  introduced  by  the  minister  as  his  cousin 
and  brother-in-law,  Mr  Dugald  M'Dow,  from  Glasgow, 
then  on  a  visit  at  the  manse.  - 

"  We^re  just  joing  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  Mr 
Dugald,"  said  his  host;  *^will  you  get  your  hat  and  join 
us  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,'*  replied  Mr  Dugald,  with  . 
a  strong  accent  and  a  stiff  conceited  bow  ;  then  popping 
down  a  seal-skin  cap  from  a  peg  in  the  passage,  he  was 
instantly  acxsoutred,  and  the  party  set  forth. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  earlier  in  the  season.  Miss  Lucy," 
said  Mr  M'Dow,  as  he  ushered  her  into  his  kail-yard  by  a 
narrow  slimy  path,  overrun  with  long  sprawling  bushes; 
^^  a  month  ago  I.  could  have  treated  you  to  as  fine  berries 
as  perhaps  you  ever  tasted.  They  were  uncommonly 
Jarge  and  jisey,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  high- 
flavoured.  I  have  a  little  red  hairy  berry  that's  very  de^ 
^  leeshus ;  and  there's  the  honey-blobs,  an  uncommon  fine 
berry — a  great  deal  of  jise  in  it.  1  was  rather  unlucky 
In  my  rasps  this  season  ;  they  were  small  and  wormy,  and 
a  very  poor  crop  ;  but  my  currins  were  amazingly  prolific 
and  uncommcMily  jisey.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  use  the  half 
of  them,  and  it  was  really  vexatious  to  see  them  absolutely 
rotting  on  the  bushes.  The  waiit  of  a  lady  at  the  berry 
season  is  a  great  want,  and  one  that's  sorely  felt ;  for 
though  my  lass  is  an  exceeding  good  plain  cook^  yet  she's 
not  mistress  of  the  higher  branches  of  cookery,  such  as 
the  making  of  jams  and  jeellies,  and  these  things ;  but  I 
would  fain  flatter  myself,  by  the  time  ttie  berry  season 
comes  round  again,  I  may  have  a  fair  lady  to  manage 
iAein  for  me.  Do  you  think  I  may  venture  to  hope  so, 
MissLucyr'       ■  ' 

Lucy  was  not  awftre  ofthenatUTeoU\l^xn^tkV^Wfi\kKs^^ 
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nor  even  conscious  of  his  faltering  accent  and  tender  look ; 
for -she  was  considering -whether  she  might  not  make  a 
jsketch  from  the  spot  where  she  was  standing ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  Captain  Malcolm  turned  round  and  directed 
his  daughter's  attention  to  some  particular  beauty  in  the 
landscape,  that  had  attracted  his  own.  And  again  Lucy's 
book  was  opened,  and  her  pencil  in  her  hand,  ready  to 
begin,  when  again  Mr  M'Dow  struck  in. 

^^  Now,  before  you  begin,  Miss  Lucy,  I  would  beg  as  a 
most  particular  favour,  that  you  would  just  take  a  look  of 
my  offices ;  they  are  in  a  shameful  state,  to  be  sure,  for  a* 
lady  to  visit,  but  the  instant  I  get  my  decreet,  they  shall  be 
all  clean  demolished  ;  and  what  Fm  very  desirous  of,  is  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  the  most  proper  situation  fo;i^  the 
new  ones.'' 

^^  I  don't  think  Lucy's  opinion  will  be  at  all  a  sound  one," 
said  Captain  Malcolm  ;  ^^  she  is  too  fond  of  the  picturesque 
ever  to  consider  the  useful,  so  you  had  better  leave  her  Xo 
hersketch.'^ 

^^  I'll  not  take  your  word  for  that,  captain ;  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  a  lady's  opinion,  and  there's  no  lady 
whose  opinion  I  set  a  higher  value  on  than  Miss  Lucy's. 
Ah  !  Miss  Lucy,  you'll  really  oblige  me  if  you'll  give  me 
the  benefit  of  your  fine  taste;  then  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
with  great  (intended),  soilness,  ^^  I'm  really  extremely 
anxious  to  please  you !" 

And  Lucy,  good-humouredly  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
Mr  M'Dow  desiring  to  please  her  in  a  matter  so  perfectly 
indifierent  to  her,  again  put  up  her  sketch-book,  and  suffer- 
ed herself  to  be  conducted  over  the  localities  of  the  glebe. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Having  given  her  assent  to  all  the  projected  improve- 
JEhents,  Lucy  flattered  herself  she  should  now  be  free  from 
farther  molestation.  Again  she  attempted  to  rid  herself  of 
the  assiduities  of  Mr  JVTDow,  and  was  gliding  away,  as 
she  hoped  unperceived,  when,  striding  afler  her  like  a  seven- 
league  Ogre,  he  called,  "  Miss  Lucy — Miss  Lucy  !  you're 
not  running  away  from  us",  I  hope  ?  this  is  just  about  the 
time  I  ordered  a  slight  refreshment  to  be  ready,"  pulling 
out  his  watch  ;  "  you'll  do  me  the  honour  to  partake  of  it^ 
I  hope?" 
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Lucy  declined,  on  the  plea  of  having  already  had  ample 
refreshment,  and  heing  much  more  inclined  to  sketch  fnaii 
to  eat;  but  Lucy  must  have  been  madeof  stone  and  lime  to 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  importunities  of  Mr 
M'Dow ;  he  was  as  urgent  as  though  his  very  existence 
had  depended  upon  hier  partaking  of  his  ^^  slight  refresh- 
ment," and  she  was  at  length  compelled,  much  against  her 
inclination,*  to  return  to  the  salle  a  manger.  During  their 
abaence  a  table  had  been  covered,  bnt  the  arrangements 
were  not  finally  concluded,  for  a  stout,  ruddy,  yellow-haired 
damsel  was  rattling  away  amongst  knives  and  forks,  as 
though  she  had  been  turning  over  so  many  down  feathers. 

"  I  expected  to  have  found  every  thing  ready  by  this 
time,"  said  Mr  M'Dow  ;  "  what  have  you  been  ab6ut, 
Jess  ?"  but  Jess  continued  to  stamp  and  clatter  away  with- 
out making  any  reply. 

"  Pll  just  show  you  the  way  to  my  study,  till  the  refresh- 
ment's put  upon  the  table,"  said  Mr  M'Dow ;  and  finding 
air  remonstrance  in  vain,  his  guests  submitted  with  a  good 
grace,  and  were  conducted  to  a  very  tolerable  room  up 
stairs,  where  were  a  few  shelves  of  bodks,  a  backgammon 
board,  a  fowling-piece,  and  a  fishing-rod,  with  shot,  lines, and 
flies  scattered  about. .  Thfere  was  also  a  sofa,  with  a  dirty 
crumpled  cover,  where  Mr  Dugald  seemed  to  have  been, 
lounging  with  a  flute  and  a  music  book.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  table,  with  a  pile  of  books,  some  of  them  in  bind* 
ings  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

^'  That's  a  parcel  of  books,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  "  that  I 
bought  at  the  Auchnagoil  rouping;  I  just  bought  the  lot 
as  you  see  them.  I  believe  there's  a  good  deal  of  trash 
amongst  them,  but.I've  had  no  time  to  examine  them  yet.-*^ 

Lucy  began  to  examine  the  bboks,  and  opening  a  little 
volume  of  Gambold,  she  exclaimed  to  her  father,  "  What 
a  charming  picture  of  aclergymam,  is  it  not,  papa  ?"  And 
Captain  Malcolm,  taking  the  book,  read  the  passage  aloud  : 

**  He  was  a  man  so  pure  in  private  Iife» 

So  all  devoted  to  the  things  above ; 

60  mere  a  servant  both  of  Christ  and  ipen, 

You'd vsay  he  acted  without  spark  of  nature, 

Save  that  each  motion  flow'd  with  ease  and  beauty." 


"  t),  as  to  that,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  throwing  one  of  his 

Aii£'e  arms  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  swinging  him- 

^ejfio  and  fro,  *'  I  can  truly  say,  for  m^  oN^tv^wt.^  I  should 
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think  it  due  to  myself  to  feel  at  my  ease  in  all  companies;" 
and  a  long  self-complacent  pinch  of  snuff  foHOwed. 

*^  Don't  you  think,  papa,  that  is  exactly  the  description' 
of  our  good  iSr  Stuart  ?"  said  Lucy,  9s  she  again  looked 
o?er  the  volume. 

"  Mr  Stuart  certainly  does  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  this  picture,"  said  Captain  Mafcolm  ;  ^^  and  it  is  always 
pleasing  when  we  can  recognise  in  a  living  character  the 
lineaments  of  such  a  portrait — we  *re  so  apt  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  beau  ideal.^^You  are  of  course  acquainted  with 
Mr  Stuart,"  added  he,  addressing  Mr  M'Dow,  "  and  can 
also  bear  testimony  to  the  likeness  ?" 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  Silr  Stuart,"  replied  Mr  M'Dow, 
coldlj  ;  "  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  we  don't  often  meet 
—he's  not  a  very  social  man. — But  I  wonder  if  that 
woman's  going  to  give  us  our  refreshments ' to  day!" 
Then  going  to  the  door,  he  bawled  down,  "  Jess,  woman, 
for  any  sake,  what  are  you  about  1 — I've  no  bell  in  this 
room,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience  ;  and  I  don't  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  be  at  any  expense  till  I  get  my  de- 
creet." 

",  Ah,  here  is  my  favourite  Goldsmith  I"  exclaimed 
Lucy,  trembling  for  a  dissertation  upon  teinds,  localities, 
and  decreets  ;  '^  fan^iliar  as  his  Deserted  Village  is,  I  never 
can  refrain  from  reading  it  whenever  J  meet  with  it." 

"  Apropos  of  clerical  pictures,"  said  Captain  Malcolm, 
no  less  sick  of  his  host's  vulgar  egotism,  "  I  don't  know  a 
more  delightful  one  than  that  of  his  parish  priest." 

"  I'm  really  amazed  what  that  woman  can  be  doing  with 
our  refreshments,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  pulling  out  his  watch, 
with  visible  marks  of  impatience. 

''  In  the  meantime,  we  may  refresh  our  memories  with 
an  old  acquaintance,  the  Village  Clergyman,"  said  Captain 
Malcolm,  reading  the  following  lines  :-7- 

"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ; 
The  long-rememberM  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allow'd  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire " 

Here  Mr  M'Dow  burst  forth  with,  "  WeW^C^'^V^YCv^'Vm 
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really  amazed  how,  with  your  excellent  abilities  and  good 
principles,  you  can  think  that  man  a  patterij  for  a  dignified 
clergyman !  His  house  must  have  been  a  perfect  recep- 
tacle for  blackguards.  I  would  think  it  highly  improper 
in  me  to  allow  one  of  those  vagrants  to  set  their  foot  with- 
in my  door ;  if  they  want  to  hear  me,  let  them  come  to  my 
church." 

^^  But  they  would  rather  wish  you  to  hear  them,''  said 
MrDugald.  "  * 

"I've  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  emphatioally; 
^^  but  I  would  have  little  to  do,  if  I  was  to  sit  up  listening 
to  all  the  worthless  vagabonds  that  come  in  my  way." 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Lucy,  timidly,  "  their  vices  are  often 
the  effect  of  their  ignorance,  and  a  word  spoken  in  season 
might  go  far  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  them." 

*^  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  with:  an  air  of 
gallantry,  "  there's  nothing  I  admire  more  in  your  sex  than 
your  gentleness  and  softness  ;  but  Pm  sorry  to  say,  it  ex- 
poses you  very  much  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  most  shame- 
fully taken  in  ;  and  I'll  just  appeal  to  you  yourself,  now, 
-how  it  would  answer  in  a  house,  I'll  suppose  you're  the 
mistress  of,  to  have  your  kitchen  filled  with  all  the  claih- 
jamphray  of  the  country,  drunken  soldiers,  randy  beggars,  • 
ill-tongued  tinklers,  and  sb  on — how  it  would  do,  I  say, 
for  a  young  lady  of  your  delicacy  and  refinement  going 
down  to  order  your  dinner,  to  find  the  very  scum  of  the 
earth  sitting,  perhaps,  on  your  kitchen-dresser  ?" 

"That is,  indeed, a climai^  to  be  avoided,"  said  Captain 
Malcolm,  laughing  ; "  and  I'm  afraid,  Lucy,  you  mustadmit, 
that,  charming  as  your  favourite  picture  is,  it  is  one  which, 
in  these  days,  it  would  not  do  to  c6py  too  closely.  We 
may  p)ease  ourselves  by  such  representations  of  primitive 
manners ;  but  I  fear  they  no  longer  exist,  except  in  the 
poet's  page,  or  your  imagination.  Steam-boats  and  stage- 
coaches have  now  brought  each  village  and  hamlet  in  close 
contact  with  some  great  town,  even  with  London  itself;  and 
the  evils  the  poet  so  beautifully  predicted  are,  I  fear, 
coming  on  apace.  I  doubt  we  should  now  in  vain  seek  from 
the  Land's  End  to  John-o'-Groat's  House- for  a  ^  sweet 
Auburn,'  whose  *  best  riches'  are  *  ignorance  of  wealth.' 
But  I  see  Lucy  won't  give  up  her  love  for  beggars,  for  all 
we  can  say." 

Lucy  smiled,  as  she  replied — "  Mr  M'Dow's  represen- 
ts e/ion  of  cbristian  charity  is  certainly  very  different  from  . 
the  poet's ;  but  I  am  still  incWned  to  svde  Yi\tl\  him.,  and  to 
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think  that  much  may  be  made  of  human  nature,  even  in  its 
worst  state,  by  kindness,  as  Mrs  Fry  has  testified  ;  and  so 
I  believe  good  Mr  Stuart  has  often  found  it.  The  lines 
that  follow  are  still  more  descriptive  of  him. .  Pray,  papa, 
read  them  ;"  and  Captain  Malcolm  went  on : — 

"  Thus  (to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride,  ^ 

And  even  bis  failings  lean*d  to  virtue's  side ; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  felt,  and  pray'd  for  all ; 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

^^  Allow  me,  in  the  meantime,  to  lead  the  way  to  some- 
thing more  substantial,  Miss  Lucy,"  cried  Mr  M'Dow, 
seizing  her  hand,  as  Jess  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  5  and 
having  given  a  glare  with  her  eyes,  and  wide,  opened  her 
mouth,  emitting  a  sort  of  guttural  sound,  importing  that 
^^  aw's  ready,"  galloped  down  stairs  again,  as  hard  and  fast 
as  she  could. 

"  Give  me  leave,  Miss  Lucy — but  the  stair's  rather  nar- 
row for  two — you  know  the  way  ;  turn  to  the  left  hand  of 
my  trance.*  It's  very  easy  for  these  poets  to  preach  ;  but 
it's  not  so  easy  always  for  us  preachers  to  practize— hoch, 
ho!" 

This  sentiment  uttered,  a  grace  was  hurried  over ;  and 
the  company  seated  themselves  at  table,  which  was  literally 
covered  with  dishes,  all  close  huddled  together.  In  the 
middle  was  a  tureen  of  leek  soup,  alias  cocky-leeky,  with 
prunes;  atone  end,  a  large  dish  of  innumerable  small 
clammy  fresh- water  trouts  ;  at  the  other,  two  enormous  fat 
dupks,  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  onions,  and  decorated  with 
onion  rings  round  their  legs  and  pinions.  At  the  cornets 
were  minced  collops  and  tripe,  confronted  with  a  dish  of 
large  old  pease,  drowned  (for  they  could  not  swim)  in 
butter  ;  next,  a  mess  of  mashed  potatoes,  scored  and  re- 
scored  with  the  marks  of  the  kitchen-knife — a  weapon 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  kitchens,  varying  in  length  from 
one  to  three  feet ;  and  in  uncivilized  hands,  used  indis- 
criminately to  cut  meat,  fish,  fowl,  onions,  bread,  and  butter. 
Saucers  full  of  ill  coloured  pickles  filled  up  the  interstices. 

*  Trance — in  England,  a  deep  swoon :  in  Scol)and,«LTAXTO^  V^^'^vjt* 
Vol.  L-^H 
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<<  I  ardered  merely  a  slighi^  cefregbmenV  said  Mi 
M'pow,  surveying  l|is  banquet  with  greiajt  complacency  ; 
*'  I  think  it  preferable  tQ  a  more  solid  mail  in  this  weather^ 
Of  all  good  Scotch  dishes«in  my  opinion,  there's  none  equal  ^ 
to  cocky-leeky  ;  as  i^  friend  of  mine  said,  it's  both  nectac 
and  ambrosia.  You'll  iind  that  uncommonly  good.  Miss 
Lucy,  if  you'll  just  try  it ;  for  it's  made  by  t  receipt  of  my 
mother's,  and  she  was.  always  famous,  for  cocky-leeky  ;  the 
prunes  are  a  great  improvement ;  they  givea  great  delicacy 
to  the  flavour ;  my  leeks  are  not  come  to  their  full  strength 
yet ;  but  they  are  extremely  sweet ;  you  may  help  me  to  a 
few  more  of  the  broth,  captain,'  and-  don't  spare  the  leeks. 
I  never  see  cocky-leeky,  without  thinking  of  the  honest 
man  who  found  a  snail  in  his  :  '  Tak  ye  that  snack,  my 
man,'  says  he,  '  foV  looking  sae  like  a  plum-damy  ;'  hach, 
hach,  ho  I  There's  a  roasted  harb  coming  to  remove  the 
fish,  and  I  believe  you  see  your  refreshment ;  there's  merely 
a  fewr  trifles  coming." 

Li|cy  had  accepted  one  of  Mr  Dugald^s  little  muddy 
trouts,  as  the  least  objectionable  article  of  the  repast ;  and 
while  Mr  M'Dow^^  mouth  was  stuffed  with  prunes  and 
leeks,  silence  ensued.  But  having  dispatched  a  second 
plateful,  and-  taken  a  bumper  of  wine^  he  began  again,  '^  I 
can  answer  for  the  ducks,  Miss  Lucy,  if  you'll  do  me  the 
favour  to  try  them — A  clean  knife  and  fork,  Jess,  to  Mr 
Dugald  to  cut  them — I  prefer  ducks  to  a  goose  ;  a  goose  is 
an  inconvenient  sort  of  bird,  for  it's  rather  large  for  one 
person,  and  it^s  not  big  enough  for  two.  But  my  stars, 
Jess  1  what  ttf  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  ducks  are  per- 
fectly raw  I"  in  an  accent  of  utter  despair.  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ^  You  must  take  it  to  the  brander,  and  get 
it  done  as  fast  as  you  can.  How'came  Eppy  to  go  so  far 
wrong,  I  wonder !" 

Jess  here  emitted  some  of  her  guttural  sounds,  which, 
being  translated,  amounted  to  this,  that  the  jack  had  run 
down,  and  Eppy  couldn't  get  it  set  agoing  again. 

'^  That's  most  ridiculous !"  exclaimed  Mr  M'Dow,  in- 
dignantly ;  ^^  when  I  was  at  the  pains  to  show  her  myself 
how  to  manage  her.  She's  the  Auchnagoil  jack,  which  I 
bought,  and  a  most  famous  goer.  But  you  see  how  it  is, 
Miss  Lucy ;  you  rnust  make  allowance  for  a  bachelor's 
house— ^there's  a  roasted  hare  coming. — Jess,  take  away 
the  fish,  and"  bring  the  hare  to  me."  The  hare  was  here-. 
with  introduced^  and  flung,  rather  than  placed,  before  her 
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intster.  ^^  Ob,  this  is  ^mie  intolerable !  Thero^s  really  tio 
bearing  this !  The  htire'ii  burnt  to  a  perfect  stick  !  The 
wbole  jise  is  put  of  its  body !"  , 

*'^  Your  cook's  not  a  good  hare-dresser^  that's  all  that 
can  be  said^'''  quoth  Mr  Du^ld. 

"Very  wdi  said — eXtrfetnely  good," . said  Mr  M'Dow, 
trying  to  laugh  dff  ins  indignation  ; "  and,  afler  all,  I  believe 
it's  only  a  little  scowthered.*  Do  me  the  favour  to  try  .a  . 
THorsel  of  it,  Miss  Lucy^  with  a  Httle  jeelly.  Jess,  put 
^own  the  jeeily.  Oh,  have  you  nothing  but  a  pigt  to  put'  it 
in  ?"  idemanded  he,  m  a  most  wrathful  accent,  as  Jess  dap- 
pled ttewn  a  large  native  jelly-pot  upon  the  table.  '  ^Where's 
the  handsome  cut  crystal  jeely-dish  1  bought  at  the  Auch- 
i^agoil  roup  ?'* 

Jess's  face  turned  very  red,  and  a  downcast  look  of  con  > 
scious  gtiilt  toM  that  the  "  handsome  cut  prystal  jelly-drsh" 
was  no  more.  . 

"  This  is  really  most  ptovoking  ! — But  if  ytou'll  not  taste 
the  baiie^  Miss  Lucy,  wiil  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  try 
the  minced  coilt^  ?  or  a  morsel  of  tripe  ?  It's  a  sweet, 
isimpie  dish — a  great  favourite  of  my  mother's— both  yon 
and  the  captaih  are  really  poor  eaters,  so  you  and  I,  Mr 
Dugald,  must  keep  each  other  in  countenance." 

And  another  pause  ehsued^  till  at  last  an  order  was 
given  to  take  eyery  thing  It  way, "  And  bring  the  few  trifles — 
but  toiU  you  make  less  noise  ?  there's  no  hearing  ourselves 
speak.foryou;"  but  Jes^  rattled  away^  nevertheless,  till  she 
vanished,  leaving  the  door  wide  open.  A  few  minutes  elap- 
sed before  she  re^appeared^  with  the  greasy  apparition  of 
JBppy  at  her  back,  standing  on  the  threshold  with  her  hands 
full. 

"  Now  take  the  pigeon-pie  to  Mr  Dugald  ;  bring  the 
puddin*  to  me ;  put  the  puffs,  and  cheesecakes  at  the  sides, 
and  the  cream  in  the  middle.  I'm  sorry  I've  no  jeellies  and 
blatB  matigiys  for  Miss  Lucy.  If  you  won't  taste  the  pie, 
do  me  the  favour  to  take  a  bit  of  this  puddin' ;  it's  quite  a 
simple  puddin',  made  from  a  recipe  of  my  mother's/' 

Lucy  accepted  a  bit  of  the  '-^  simple  puddin',"  which,  as 
its  name  implied,  was  a  sort  of  mawkish  squash,  flavoured 
with  peat-reek  whisky. 

^^  I'm  afraid  the  puddin's  not  to  your  taste.  Miss  Lucy  ; 
you're  making  no  hand  of  it ;  will  you  try  a  jam  pufl*?  I'm 

X 

*  Scorched. 

f  Pl£^--in  England,  ao  aoimal ;  in  Scotland,  a  piece  ot  cv^OKSpi- 
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<  sure  youUl  find  them  good,  they  come  from  Glasgow,  sent 
by  my  good  mother  ;  I  must  really  taste  thdm,  if  it  were 
only  out  of  respect  to  her.  Oh  !  Miss  Lucy,  will  you  not 
halve  a  puff  with  me?" 

The  minister  and  his  friend  having  now  ate  and  drank 
copiously  of  all  that  was  upon  the  table,  Captain  Malcolm 
said,  ^^  My  daughter  has  not  yet  accomplished  the  object 
of  her  visit  here,  and  we  must  soon  be  returning 
home,  so  you  have  do  time  to  lose,  my  dear,"  to  Lucy,  who 
started  up  from  table  like  a  bird  from  its  cage,  ^^  if  indeed 
it  is  not  lost  already,"  he  added,  as  Lucy  and  he  walked  to 
-t^h^^window.  The  bright  blue  sky  had  now  changed  to 
one  of  naisty  whiteness,  showers  were  seen  drifting  along 
over  the  scattered  isles,  and  even  while  they  spoke,  a  sud- 
den giist  of  wind  and  rain  came  sweeping  along,  and  all 
the  beauteous  scenery  was  in  an  instant  blotted  from  the 
sight. 

Captain  Malcolm  was  not  a  person  to  be  disconcerted 
by  trifles  j  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  could  not  refrain, 
from  expressing  his  regret,  as  he  every  moment  felt  an  in- 
creasing repugnance  to  the  company  of  Mr  M'Dow  and 
his  friend,  and  still  more  on  Lucy's  account  than  his  own  ; 
it  seemeld  like  contamination  for  so  fair  and  pure  a  creature 
to  be  seated  between  two  such  coarse  barbarians.  Mr 
M'Dow  affected  to  sympathize  in  the  disappointmeot ;  but  it 
was  evident  he  was  exulting  in  the  delay. 

Shower  afler  shower  followed  in  such  quick  succession, 
that  Lucy  found  the  object  of  her  visit  completely  defeated. 
At  length  the  clouds  rolled  away,  but  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  of  farther  tarriance  ;  and  besides,  both 
the  father  and  daughter  were  impatient  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  overpowering  hospitalities  of  Mr  M'Dow. 

^^  I  hope  you  will  have  many  opportunities  of  taking 
drawings  here,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  tenderness  of 
look  and  manner,  as  he  assisted  Lucy  to  mount  her  pony ; 
^^  and  when  the  manse  is  harled,  and  I  get  my  new  offices, 
the  view  will  be  much  improved." 

Lucy  bowed  as  she  hastily  took  the  bridle  into  her  own 
hands,  and  gladly  turned  her  back  on  the  manse  and  the 
minister. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

The  showers  had  passed  away ;  the  raihbow  was  ^^  stiiil- 
ing  on  the  faded  storm  ;"  the  fragrant  mr  was  mild  ;  the 
herds  and  flocks  were  propping  the  dewy  grass;  the  declining  ' 
sun  shot '^  a  slant  and  mellow  radiance;"  and  all  things 
seemed  imbued  with  new  life  and  beauty.  Captain  Malcolm 
and  his  daughter  proceeded  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  each 
felt  the  beauty  and  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  as  they 
slowly  paced,  side^by  side,  amongst  the  windings  of  the  green 
hills,  they  needed  not  words  to  utter  the  feelings  of  the^r 
hearts.     Captain  Malcohu  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  are  unsually  meditative,  Lucy,"  said  her  father. 
**  What  is  engaging  your  thoughts  so  much  ?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  rousing  her- 
self from  her  reverie,  "  what  a  sweet  thing  silence  is." 

^'  That  is  to  say,  you  admire  silence,  as  La  Bruy6re  did 
solitude?"  . 

"Oh,  certainly,  silence  is  sweeter  when  shared  with 
another  who  can  understand  its  beauty.  But  after  such  a 
day — ^sucb  a  coarse  unpleasant  day  as  we  have  spent,  even  " 
solitary  silence  would  be  sweet  and  grateful.  Had  Mr 
M'Dow  given  us  some  nice  clean  well-boiled  potatoes  and^ 
milk,  and  have  allowed  us  to  waik  about  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenery,  how  much  more  pleasantly  and  profitably 
the  day  would  have  been  spent !" 

"  Mr  M'Dow  is,  indeed,  a  coarse  specimen  of  a  coarse 
propensity,"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  "and  has  fallen  into  a 
common  error,  that  of  seeking  to  raise  himself  by  appear- 
ances ;  as  \(  these  could  exalt  the  character,  especially  of 
a.minister  of  the  gospel ;  of  one  who  is  ^  as  poor,  yet  mak- 
ing many  rich,  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  , 
things.'" 

"One  is  always  pleased  with  the  humble  fare  of  a  cot- 
tage," said  Lucy ;  "  and  I  am  sure  most  people  would  feel 
additional  respect  for  the  simplicity  of  a  clergyman's,  or 
indeed  any  one's  style  of  living,  when  proportioned  to  their 
means." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Captain  Malcolm  ;  "  poverty  in  itself  is 
never  despicable  or  ridiculous,  except  to  vulgar  or  iVvow^V- 
iess  minds.     It  \a  only  when  it  carries  pTeleivsvoTv  t\ow% 
with  it,  that  we  feel  privileged  to  laugh  at  so  ^te^Q^X^twv* 
H  2  ' 
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a  union.  We  are  also  apt  to  be  more  disgusted  with  a 
coarse  gourmand  than  with  a  refined  epicure,  though  there 
certainly  is  not  more  moral  or  intellectual  superiority 
eyinced  in  the  love  of  turtle  and  venison,  or  evenfriccmdeau 
and  blanquettCi tha.n  in  cocky-leeky  and  ducks." 

*^  Oh,  how  much  I  lament  having  lost  this  day !"  sighed 
Lucy,  as  she  stopped  her  pony  to  adqaire  a  lovely  peep 
between  the  hills. 

^^  I  fear  your  lost  day  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  emperor's  was,  said  her  father.     ^^  I  suspect . 
it  is  only  your  lost  sketches  you  lament.'' 

Lucy  smiled  as  she  acknowledged  the  fact.  ^^  But 
surely,  papa,"  she  added,  ^^  you  must  allow  it  was  rather 
hard,  instead  of  roaming  amongst  rocks  and  glens,  and 
filling  my  portefeuille  with  sketches,  to  be  shut  up  all  day 
with  Mr  M'Dow !  Indeed,  papa,  his  company  is  any  thing 
but  agreeable." 

^^  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  dear,  but,  as  a  clergyman,  I 
wish  to  show  him  all  the  respect  in  my  power.  His 
sacred  office  I  consider  the  most  important  in  which  a  hu- 
man being  can  be  engaged,  and  the  most  difficult,  when  one 
considers  what  various  states  of  mind  a  faithful  pastor  must 
be  called  upon  to  minister  to." 

^^  But  you  surely  cannot  call  him  a  faithful  pastor,  papa  ? 
•I  cannot  possibly  conceive  any  one  consulting  him  about 
spiritual  matters,  or  even  asking  him  for  a  prayer — I  am 
sure  I  could  not." 

"J  never  heard  you  so  severe  upon  any  one,  Lucy. 
When  you  have  lived  longer  in  the  world,  you  will  find 
there  are  worse  characters  in  the  church  than  Mr  M'Dow, 
though,  happily,  there  are  also  others  whose  genius,  learn- 
ing and  piety,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Mr  M'Dow  is  not  an  immoral  man,  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  gone  to  visit  him." 

'^  The  most  offensive  part  of  his  character,  I  think,"  said 
Lucy,  ^^  next  to  his  love  of  eating,  is  his  constant  jocularity ; 
not  that  I  should  like  a  morose  austere  pastor,  who  would 
look  upon  all  gaiety  as  sin,  but  I  should  like  to  see  one,  as 
Cowper  says, '  serious  in  a  serious  cause.' " 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  her  father,  "  that  when   a 

clergyman  views  in  its  true  light  the  importance  and  the 

responsibility  of  the  office  he  has  undertaken ;  an  office 

which,  as  an  old  writer  says,  is  'a  weight  under  which 

angles'  ahouldera  might  shrink,'  \\\a  ^le^l  object  will  be  to 

g'ot  men  to  think  seriously,  nol  lo  \^\i^\i  \\^\\^^  S  ^wi^ 
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wit  being  a  Natural  talent,  like  ev^ry  other,  it  may  be  tamed 
to  good  account." 

'^^  Ah !  there  is  old  Sandy !"  exclainied  Lucy,  afl  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road  gave  to  view  an  old  gray-haired  shepherd 
on  the  hill-side,  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun, 
with  his  book  and  his  dog.  ''  How  finely  he  is  in  keeping 
with  the  landscape !  I  wish  we  were  nearer,  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  him,  for  I  find  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement in  conversing  with  him ;  he  is  simple  and 
artless,  but  not  vulgar,  for  he  knows  his  Bible,  and  that  truly 
*  maketh  wise  the  simple.'  " 

''He  ia  indeed  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  humble 
life,?  said  Captain  Malcolm  ;  ''for  I  have  always  found 
that  where  common  education  is  built  on  solid  religious 
principles,  it  never  fails  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  give  that 
contented  and  independent  spirit,  which  is  a  nation's  truest 
strength  and  safety." 

"How  perfectly  he  realizes  Grahame's  picture  of  a 
Sabbath  evening  shepherd,"  said  Lucy,  still  gazing  on  the 
picturesque  figure  of  her  old  favourite  :— 

"  Behold  the  man  I 


The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray ;  before  him  lies. 
Upon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  open  book, 
His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight.' 


» 


"  And  there  is  a  setting  sun,"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  as 
they  emerged  from  the  glen  and  the  blazing  luminary 
burst  upon  their  sight :  "  That  would  defy  all  painting,  for, 
as  Wordsworth  says, 

— • — "  Such  beauty  varying  In  be  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  pourtray'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  penciPs  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love!" 

"  Oh,  papa,  do  let  us  alight  here  for  a  few  minutes  to 
feast  our  eyes  witji  this  lovely  sunset,"  cried  Lucy,  when 
they  had  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  gave  to  view 
all  the  glories  of  the  scene — the  sun,  with  alt  his  retinue  of 
flaming  clouds,  sinking  to  rest  in  the  bosom  o^  \X\fc  '^^Vst^. 

Captain  Malcolm  loved  to  encourage  *m  Yia  cK^^^^xi.  ^ 


I 
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taste  for  the  beatities  of  nature ;  a  pleasure  sb  cheap,  so 
pure,  and  so  elevating,  and  -he  readily  assented  to  Bis 
daughter's  request.  Seating  thenriselve^  on  ft  grasisy  spot 
by  the  side  bf  a  wild  mountain  brook,  they  gazed  ^*  with 
^yes  intent  oh  the  refulgent  spectacle."  At  length  Lucy 
saidj  "  How  perfectly  Barton  has  realiiied  such  an  evening 
as  this,  with  all  its  accompanying  feelings,  in  that  sweet 
poem  of  his,  '  Morning  and  Evening  ;'  every 'verse  seems 
to  me  a  perfect  picture  in  itself,  and  a  picture,  too,  that 
excites  such  pure  and  holy  thoughts  i"  And  her  soil  blue 
eyes  shone  with  an  expression  of  love  and  adoration,  as 
'  she  contemplated  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  recalled 
the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  poet. 

*•*  It  is  a  comparison  he  draws  between  the  rising  and  the 
setting  sun,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Captain  Malcolm  ;  '*  my  mem- 
ory for  these  things  is  not  so  good  as  it  was^  Lucy;  but  I  dare 
say  you  can  repeat  it  to  me  word  for  word,  and  this  is  just 
the  thne  and  place  for  hearing  it.'*  Lucy,  in  a  sweetly 
modulated  voice  and  simple  manner,  then  recited  the  last 
stanzas  of  Bernard  Barton's  ^^  Morning  and  Evening  f 

"  'Tis  when  day's  parting  light, 

Dazzling  no  more  (he  sight. 
Its  chastening  glory  to  the  eye  is  granting, 

That  *  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,' 

Unearthly  hopes  and  fears. 
And  voiceless  feelings,  in  the  heart  are  panting; 

**  While  thus  the  western  sky 

Delights  the  gazing  eye, 
With  thrilling  beauty,  touching  and  endearing ; 

What  still  ofearth  is  fair, 

Borrows  its  beauty  there, 
Though  every  borrow'd  charm  is  disappearing. 

'*  Ere  yet  thos6  charms  grow  dim. 

Creation's  vesper  hymn, 
Grateful  and  Ipvely,  is  from  earth  ascending ; 

Till,  with  that  song  of  praise, 

The  hearts  of  those  who  gaze 
With  solemn  feelings  of  delight  are  blending. 

*<  Then  from  those  portals  bright 
A  farewell  gleam  of  Ug\it 
Bteika  with  unearthly  glory  on  ttie  VwVoti^ 
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And  through  the  folding  doors 
The  eye  of  thought  explores 
Seraphic  forms  aud  fantasies  elysian. 

*'  These  pass  like  thought  away  I 

Tet  may  their  hallow'd  sway 
Rest  on  the  heart, — as  dew-drops  round  adorniog 

The  drooping  silent  flowers. 

Feed  them  through  night's  dark  hours, 
And  keep  them  fresh  and  living  till  the  Inoruing. 

<<  Thus  should  the  sunset  hour, ' 

With  soul-absorbing  power, 
Nurse  by  its  glories  the  immortal  spirit ; 

And  plume  its  wings  of  flight 

To  realms  of  cloudless  light. 
Regions  its  God  hath  form*d  it  to  inherit. 

**  Fair,  bright,  and  sweet  is  Moafi* ! 

When  daylight,  newly  born. 
In  all  its  beauty  is  to  sense  appealing ; , 

Yet  Eve  to  me  is  fraught 

With  more  unearthly  iJioUght, 
And  purer  touches  of  immortal  feeUngl 


if 


The  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  around,  but  the 
gloom  was  still  enlivened  by  streaks  of  sunshine  on  the 
mountain  tops  ;  the  silence  and  solitude  that  reigned,  and 
the  stupendous  objects  that  surrounded  them,  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  father  and  daughter  with  solemn  thoughts,  and  as  they 
journeyed  slowly  home,  they  felt  tfiis  was  indeed  the  time 
for  "  unearthly  thought"  and  "  immortal  feeling." 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Little  more  was  heard  of  Inch  Orran  for  some  weeks. 
He  had  gone  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  two  of  the  Isles 
where  the  principal  part  of  his  property  was  situated,  and 
was  actively  employed  in  detecting  abuses,  redressing  griev- 
ances, making  surveys,  getting  estimates,  quarrelling  with 
his  neighbours,  discarding  his  factor,  threatening  his  vassals, 
and  so  forth,  and  all  in  the  face  of  the  worst  and  stermle&t 
weather  that  ever  was  seeriy  even  on  a  \yeaV^tu\A^w^.  KN. 
the  ead  of  some  weeks  he  returned  lo  lucVv  Oxt^xi^  %sA 
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Glenroy  and  he  soon  after  met  at  a  cmmty  meefting.  The 
chief,  fl^  well  as  every  one  p^rese^t,  was  imtnediately  struck 
with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  oM  man's  ap- 
pearance since  his  finst  arrival  in  the  country  ^ .  in  fact,  he 
more  resembled  a  livid  skeleton  than  a  living  man. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safely  returned  to  us,  Inch  Or- 
ran,"  said  Glenfby,  accosting  him  with  much  cordiality. 
*'  I'm  afraid  yob  have  had  but  a  fatiguing  expedition  ?" 

*'  Sir,*'  returned  his  kinsman,  *^  I  desire  to  be  excused 
from  being  either  congratulated  or  interrogated." 

And  with  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand  he  turned  away. 
i     Glenroy  could  scarcely  keep  fr6m  strangling  him  for  his 
insolence  ;  but  he  saw  death  in  the  old  man's  face  already, 
and  he  refrained.     So  swallowing  the  indighitjr,  even  al- 
though put  in  open  court,  he  consoled  his  wounded  pride 
by  anticipating  the  rich  reward  that  soon  awaited  llis  rfor- 
beai'ance.     Indeed,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  possessor  of  the  long  coveted  lands 
would  be  called  on  to  relinquish  them.     It  was  evident  he 
was  then  labouring  undelr  severe  indisposition,  though,  when 
some  one  remarked  to  him  that  he  appeared  to  have  caught 
cold,  he  denied  the  fact  with  much  asperity.     Then,  as  if 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  offetisivQ  insinuation,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  home  ten  miles  in  a  pour  of  rain,  without 
greatcoat  or  umbrella.   The  following  day  he  was  still  worse; 
D\lt,  tievertheless,  being  in  one  of  his  invincible  iits  o^ill  hu- 
ttiOMt  and  obstinacy,  he  chose  to  stand  out  for  six  hours  in 
wind  aild  rain,  seeing  his  potatoes  lifted,  carted,  and  measur- 
ed; that  he  might  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

'  The  co'ld,  bad  as  it  was,  might  perhaps  have  ended  lik6 
other  colds,  had  it  been  treated  in  a  gentlemanly  w*ay  ;  but 
it  was  not  Inch  Orran's  mode  to  treat  any  thing  gently,  or 
give  place  to  any  of  the  beggarly  elements  of  human  nature. 
He  had  likewise  an  utter  contempt  for  <loctors,  without 
having  a  well-grouilded  faith  in  any  thing  else,  unless  it  were 
in  that  phantom  called  Nature,  which  wa^  the  only  thing 
(Simon  excepted)  that  had  a/iy  control  over  him.  To  Na- 
ture then  he,  in  the  first  place,  committed  himself;  but  the 
cold  grew  worse  and  worse,  in  the  most  natural  way  possi- 
ble. Hfe  then  submitted  himself  to  Simon,  who  boldly  un- 
dertook the  cure  ^,  but  Simon  had  Only  two  recipes  in  the 
tror)d,  the  one  was  ale  saps^^  the  other  was  AthoU  brose. )" 

^  iPorridge  made  with  kXt,  * 

t  A  composition  oChotieV  aMy}\iV%V^. 
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In  spite  of  nature,  and  Simon,  and  saps  and  brose,  Inch 
O^rran's  case  became  desperate,  and  then  a  doctor  was  caU 
led,  btiiU  came  in  vain.  Another  was  summoned,  but  wtth> 
no  better  success.  Glenroy  was  most  attentive,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  patient  grew  gradually  worse  and  worse,  i\\t 
at  t|i^  end  of  a  few  weeks,  all  solicitude  was  vain,  for  Inch 
Ofcan  c^sed  to  breathe. 

Mrs  Malcolm  behaved  ^^  as  well  as  couM'  be  expected** 
pa  this  trying  occasion.  She  said  it  was  just  to  be  expec- 
ted, for  Mr  Malcolm  was  an  old  man,  and  a  very  particular 
niai>9  and  it  was  no  wonder  he  died,  for  he  never  minded  a 
word  she  said  ;  and  with  Mrs  Macauley  to  sit  by  and  as- 
senjt  to  aU  her  propositions,  and  listen  to  her  complaints  of| 
Simon,  and:  concert  with>  her  about  her  mourning,  and  talk 
ovqr  ibe  ceremonials  of  the  funeral,  'Mrs  Malcolm  was 
^oon  '*  wonderfully  well.'* 

it;  is  a  tormenting  law  which  exists  in  Scotland,  of  keep- 
ing the  will  of  the  desceased  a  dead  secret  until  afjter  the 
interment — especially  as   wills  are   things  so    capricious 
in  Uieic  natqre  as  to  to  defy  the  speculation  of  the  living,  and   ~ 
ba01e  all;  their  attempts  at  anticipation.     During  that  dread 
int^ri^l,  how  are  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  of  kin  of  a  child- 
less, miser,  or  a,  wealthy  old  bachelor,  or  a  saving  elderly 
spinster,  agitated  with  the  emotions  ($f  hope  and  fear! 
Doubts  resolving  themselve^  into  certainties,  and  certainty 
fading  away  into  doubt,  as  their  omissions  of  duty,   and 
commissions  of  oflence,  rise  successively  to  view.     In  the 
present  instance,  the  only  parties  who  seemed  privileged  to 
entertain  either  hopes  or  fears,  doubts  or  certainties,  were 
Glenroy  and  Captain  Malcolm,  as  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  and  both  stahding  much  in  tt;e  same  degree 
of  propinquity.     But  the  latter  waved  his  pretensions  in 
favour  of  the  chief,  who  therefore  took  upon  himself  the 
arrangement  of  the  funeral,  and  also  bore  the  whole  burden 
of  the  fortnight's  suspense  which  intervened  between  the 
death  and  burial.     Having  seen  the  last  remains  of  Inch 
Orran  safely  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  Glenroy  returned 
to  the  mansion  of  the  departed  to  unseal  the  repositories, 
and  cause  them  to  render  up  their  secrets.     The  search*  » 
.  was  soon  ended.     The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  was 
Inch  Orran's  settlement,  or  general  disposition,  new  and 
neat,  formally  drawn  up,  and  regularly  signed  and  attested 
in  the  most  business-like  manner  possible.  But  as  the  reading 
of  a  settlement  is  a  tax  too.heavy  to  impose  upon  any  aavo 
those  who  are  to  profit  by  it,  it  wWl  be  a\i^c\ftwV\ft  ^ilVx^^v 
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the  kernel  from  the  voluminous  husk,  in  which,  for  vise 
purposes,  the  law  hits  thought  proper  to  encase  it,  but  which 
it  is  not  every  one's  jaws  that  can  penetrate.  Suffice  it 
therefore  to  say,  that  the  settlement  set  forth,  in  the  usual 
strain,  for  good  causes  and  considerations,  giving,  granting, 
assigning,  and  disponing  ail  houses,  lands,  heritages,  debts, 
movables,  goods  and  chattels,  writs  and  evidents,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  to  Christopher  Biancow,  Isaac  Knipes,  and  Mark 
Lipptrot,  attorneys  and  scriveners,  in  trust,  for  behoof  of 
Donald  Malcolm,  eldest  son  of  Captain  John  Malcolm  of 
liochdhu,  and  his  heirs  and  assignees,  the  proceeds  during  the 
life  of  the  said  Ronald  Malcolm,  until  he  shall  have  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  to  be  invested  in  the  three  per 
cent  consols,  there  to  accumulate.  Not  a  farthing  of  the 
money  was  to  be  touched  under  any  pretence  ;  and  the  said 
Ronald  Malcolm  was  not  to  be  alimented  or  subsisted 
therefrom,  but  to  be  considered  as  having  no  right  whatever 
in  the  premises,  until  he  should  have  attained  the  aforesaid 
age.  Failing  the  said  Ronald  Malcolm,  his  heirs,  &c.  the 
whole  was  to  go  to  his  father,  without  restriction  of  any 
kind.^  A  small  jointure  to  Mrs  Malcolm,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  each  of  the  trustees,  a  legacy  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  thirty,  to  Simon  Small,  for 
his  faithful  services,  were  the  sole  bequests  contained  in  this 
inconsistent  and  capricious  "disposition." 

Glenroy  was  too  much  confounded  at  first  to  be  able  to  be 
in  a  passion  ;  it  was  only  when  he  had  collected  his  senses 
that  his  energies  were  roused,  and  he  was  able  to  articu- 
late, with  his  face  in  a  flame,  and  his  eyes  flashing  fire  and 
fury,  "  Ronald  Malcolm  !  Oh  certainly,  a  very  proper  per- 
son— tery — I — hem — I  wish  you  joy,  sir,"  to  Captain  Mal- 
colm, stamping  his  foot  as  he  spoke.  "Your  son  is  very 
welcome  !"  in  a  voice  of  thunder — "  perfectly  welcome  for 
me  !"  and,  with  a  muttered  oath,  the  chief  took  an  abrupt 
leave  of  the  party  of  mourners  ;  and,  tearing  off  his  crape 
and  weepers,  threw  them  into  the  loch,  and  returned  home. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Although  every  body  declared  they  expected  a  most 

extraordinary  settlement  from  Inch  Orran,  still  this  far  sup- 

passed  the  anticipations  even  of  the  most  experienced,  and 

afforded  an  ample  field  for  ammad\eTS\otv  to   all.     Yet 
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perverse,  unjast,  and  capdcious  wills,  are  things  of  such 
common  occurrence,  the  only  surprise  is,-  that  people  should 
still  continue  to  be  surp'rised  at  them.  Surprised,  however, 
every  one  was,  and  none  more  so  than  the  family  at  Loch- 
dhu,  who  were  perhaps  the  only  people  of  4be  name  who 
had  not  dreamt  of  either  lairdsbip  or  legacy.  Neither 
Captain  nor  Mrs  Malcolm  were  people  to  be  much  elated 
witii  any  portion  of  mere  woiidly  prosperity,  and  this  suc-^ 
cession  of  their  son's  was  not  such  as  to  call  forth  any  very 
exiiberant  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  could  be  of  no  imme- 
diate advantage  to  themselves  or  their  children  ;  for,  situat- 
ed as  they  were,  with  a  narrow  income  and  a  large  family, 
Decessarily  enduring  many  privations,  a  single  year's  rent  of 
ttie  estate  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  them  now, 
than  the  accumulated  treasures  of  a  long  minority  might 
prove  hereader.  But  above  all  they  dreaded  the  ef^t 
this  seducing  prospect  might  have  upon  the  mind  of  their 
son,  with  wealth  aqd  consequence  thus  placed  before  him, 
as  the  goal  at  which  he  niust  ultimately  arrive,  without  any 
exertions  of  his  own.  Convinced  as  they  were  that  thQ 
moral  part  of  our  nature  is  best  developed  amidst  struggles 
and  difficulties  in  the  outset  of  life,  they  dreaded  the  vari- 
ous temptations  to  ease  and  pleasure  which  would  beset 
his  path.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  sobering  reflectfons,  they 
hailed  with  gratitude  the  prospect  that  was  still  afar  off, 
even  though  it  neither  gilded  the  present,  nor  cast  any  de- 
lusive glare  on  the  future^ 

As  for  the  young  heir,  he  felt  much  as  any  other  gene- 
rous, warm-hearted  boy  would  have  done  upon  such  an 
occasion,  and  many  were  the  romantic  schemes  which 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  burst  from  his  lips,  in  the 
first  ardour  of  youthful  emotion.  Great  was  his  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  he  could  not,  till  the  appointed  time,  dis- 
possess himself  of  a  farthing  of  his  nominal  wealth,  and  his 
heart  revolted  at  the  injustice .  that  had  been  committed 
against  his  parents.  He  loved  his  mother  with  that  deep 
and  earnest  love  which  a  mother's  virtues  only  can  excite 
In  the  hearts  of  her  children  ;  and,  contrasting  the  poverty 
and  privations  she  endured  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
he  witnessed  elsewhere,  he  was  indignant  at  the  barriers 
that  were  opposed  to  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 

Bent  upon  discovering  some  means  by  which  his  future 
wealth  might  be  turned  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  his 
family,  Ronald's  mind  became  restless  and  d\a&^V\g&!^^  \ 
and  his  thougbtSi  occupied  with  vain  livWhea  «u&  Vav^i^c.* 
Voz.L—1 
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ticable  projects,  wandered  far  from  the  daily  occupations 
be  was  wont  to  pursue  with  ardour  and  alacrity.  Yet  his 
was  the  restlessness  of  a  noble  mind,  aiming  at  good  which 
he  could  not  realize. 

He  was  beginning,  as  usual,  one  day  with,  ^'  Oh,  how  I 
wish  !"  when  his  father  gently  stopped  him. 

"  My  dear  Ronald,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  hopes  your  good 
sense  would,  before  now,  ^  have  suggested  to  you  what  a 
dangerous  habit   you  are  acquiring  •  of  constantly  wish- 

"  Dangerous,  papa !"  repeated  Ronald  ;  "  how  can 
that  possibly  be  ?" 

"  I  consider  it  very  dangerous,"  replied  his  father,  mildly; 
<^  and  so  will  you,  I  am  very  sure,  when  you  come  to  reflect 
upon  it.  It  is  positive  waste  of  time,  and  thought,  and  con- 
tentment. Wishing  has  been  called  the  hectic  of  a  fool. 
If  it  is  not  the  proof  of  a  dissatisfied  mind,  (which,  in  your 
case,  I  trust  it  is  not,)  it  inevitably  leads  to  it ;  for  wishing  ^ 
is  not  very  far  from  murmuring.  It  is  not  to  inculcate  an 
improvident  habit,  but  a  contented  min^,  that  we  are 
charged  to  take  no  thought  of  to-morrow.** 

'^  But  in  my  situation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
wisMng,"  said  Ronald. 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  you  to  avoid  indulging  in  an  idle  and  foolish  habit  ?"said 
his  father,  mildly.  "  We  have  indeed  little  controul  over 
circumstances — these  are  regulated  by  a  higher  power ; 
but  as  rational  and  reflecting  beings,  we  are  accountable 
for  the  exercise  of  our  faculties." 

"But  my  wishes  are  not  so  much  for  myselfas  for  others," 
said  Ronald,  reddening  a  little  at  the  reproof. 

'^  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  boy,  for  yours  is  not  the  sordid 

spirit  that  would   merely  seek  its  own  gratification  ;  but, 

nevertheless,  you  can  do  us  no  good  by  indulging  those  vain 

wishes  of  yours — perhaps,  eventually,  you  could  do  us  none 

had  you  the  power  of  gratifying  them,  as  it  is  very  certain 

we  know  not  ihe  thfngs  that  are  best  for  us,  and  were  our 

wishes  granted,  it  might  oRen  be  to  our  ruin.     One  thing 

you  may  be  assured  of,  your  mother  and  I  would  rather  see 

you  poor,  if  possessed  of  a  grateful  heart  and  contented 

mind,  than  master  of  millions  with  a  restless  and  dissatisfied 

spirit.     I  forget  what  philosm)her  it  is  who  says,  ^  It  is 

better  to  he  born  with  a  cheerful   temper  than  heir  to  ten 

thousand  a-year.'     For  my  part,  I  think  its  value  is  incal- 

cuJabJe,  when  it  springs  from  Ibe  r\%Vvt  ao\a^%— ikvth  and 
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love.  Such,  I  am  sure,  I  have  found  it  in  your  mother. 
You  know  but  little  of  the  privations  she  suffered  in  marry- 
ing me ;  but  never  have  I  even  heard  her  utter  a  wish  for 
any  mere  temporal  benefit.  Her  wishes,  Ronald,  have 
been  prayers,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  we  should,  by  the 
blessitfg  of  God,  be  enabled  to  make  our  children  rich  in 
contentment,  if  in  nothing  else.  Tou  will  not  then  disap- 
point us,  Ronald  ?" 

Ronald  could  not  answer,  but  his  feelings  were  depicted 
on  his  open  countenance,  as  he  wrung  his  father's  band  in 
silent  emotion.  From  henceforth  he  sought  to  stifle  his 
murmurs  amid  the  sober  realities  of  practical  duties,  kept 
in  wholesome  exercise  throughout  the  daily  walks  of  life. 

But  Ronald  seemed  destined  only  to  feel  the  disquiet  of 
riches  without  partaking  o^  their  enjoyments.  The  news 
of  his  succession  had  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
district ;  but  the  particulars  were  (as  all  particulars  are)' 
very  variously  and  imperfectly  stated,  and  of  course  much 
error  and  exaggeration  prevailed,  particularly  amongst  the 
lower  orders*  of  the  more  remote  vassals  and  tenants. 
The  consequence  was,  the  young  heir  was  assailed,  from 
all  quarters,  with  petitions  for,  and  remonstrances  against 
this,  that  and  the  other  evil,  while  a  hoard  of  grievances, 
that  had  lain  slumbering  for  .many  a  year,  were  now 
brougiit  to  light,  and  laid  befoi^e  him,  in  the  sure  and 
certain  expectation  ofbeing  all  speedily  redressed.  ^  Wives 
came  from  afar  to  speak  for  the  renewing  of  their  husband's 
leases ;  and  mothers  walked  many  a  weary  mile  to  get  a 
word  of  the  young  laird  about  the  enlarging  of  their  son's 
'  erofls ;  and  widows  crossed  many  a  rough  ferry,  and  climbed- 
many  a  long  hill,  to  petition  for  a  cow's  grass,  or  to  claim 
favour,  in  right  of  their  husbands  or  their  fathers  having 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  serving  under  a  Captain  Angus 
Malcolm  (some  tenth  cousin  of  the  last  laird)  in  the 
American  war.  In  vain  did  Ronald  protest  to  these  poor 
people  that  he  possessed  no  more  power  than  they  did  them- 
selves. He  was  heard  with  sorrowful  incredulity,  or  re- 
newed entreaties,  that  if  he  could  not  help  them  himself 
he  would  speak  a  word  for  them  to  those  who  eeuld.  But 
Ronald  had  already  found  of  what  stuff  Messrs  Blancow, 
Knipes  and  Lipptrot  were  made,  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  seek  favour  at  their  hands.  Faithful  to  the 
trast  confided  in  them,  that  of  turning  every  thing  to 
money,  they  had  already  commenced  their  operatioaa  ia 
the  most  ajatematie  manner^  and  were  de^t  ^^  ^^^^\^  Vo 
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all  appeals  that  came  merely  recommended  by  mercy  or 
liberality.  But  it  was  in  vain  Ronald  sought  to  convince 
the  malcontents.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  convince  the 
poor,  that  those  they  deem  rich  and  powerful  cannot  re- 
lieve them,  if  they  choose  ;  but,  with  the  lower  class  of  the 
Highlanders,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  make  them 
comprehend  how  their  superiors  should  not  have  the  power 
to  redress  every  grievance,  and  supply  every  want,  as 
promptly  as  it  is  made  known. 

Many  was  the  slow;  reluctant  step  Ronald  saw  at  length 
turn  away  from  him,  as  if  still  lingering  in  the  expectation  . 
of  being  recalled  ;  and  many  was  the  groan,  and  the  sigh, 
and  the  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  ' 
and  the  discontented^'  weel-a-weel  I'Vhe  received,  in  answer 
to  his  protestations.  Such  was  the  young  heir's  inifia- 
tion  to  his  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

But  Ronald's  cares,  had  they  been  weighed  in  a  balance, 
would  have  been  found  light  as  feathers,  compared  to 
Glenroy's  wrath.  Not  even  the  pains  of  the  gout,  which 
ensued,  could  drive  the  disappointment  from  his  mind. 
There  are  people-— alas,  for  those  who  know  them  ! — who 
have  never  done  with  a  subject,  especially  if  it  is  of  a  dis- 
agreeable nature.  *'  They  feed  upon  disquiet"  themselves, 
and  force  others  to  partake  of  the  same  sorry  fare. 

Such  was  Glenroy's  practfce  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  his 
colloquial  powers  had  received  an  impetus  which  seemed 
likely  to  keep  them  going  to  the  last.  It  was  a  still-begin- 
ning, never-ending  theme  ; — morning,  noon,  and  night  he 
spoke  of  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  as  though  he  had  been 
robbed,  and  his  son  murdered  ;  till,  by  dint  of  hearing  the 
same  thing  so  constantly  repeated,  he  at  length  talked  himself 
and  all  around  him  into  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  been 
cheated  and  circumvented  in  the  most  shameful  manner  by 
the  Lochdhu  family ;  and  as  his  head  was  none  of  the 
clearest,  or  his  reasoning  powers  of  the  strongest,  the 
proofs  for  or  against  were  all  mixed  up  in  one  solid  mass 
of  invective. 

<<  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  property  that  I  care  about,'* 

jbe  would  repeat,  at  least  ten  times  a-day  to  his  all-endur- 

Mff  /riends,  Benbowie  and  MrsM-acauXe^^^^  iVi^Y  ^^^  ^7 
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hifl  gouty  chair,  the  one  with  his  tohacco-box,  the  other  with 
her  jvork-basket,  shaping -scissors,  and  spectacles.  "  But  I 
hate  the  dirty  underhand  way  these  people  have  gone  about 
the  business ;  I  vf^&a  completely  thrown  off  my  guard  by 
them  ;  but  I  never  knew  one  of  these  canting  dogs  that 
wasn't^  a  complete  hypocrite." 

"On  my  conscience  that's  very  true,  Glenroy,"  said 
Benbowie. 

"I'm  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,"  continued 
"the  chief,  "  that  there  was  a  regular  laid  down  plan,  from 
'  the  moment  of  the  old  man's  arrival  in  (he  country.  You 
may  remember  he  had  hardly  entered  this  house  when 
that  Ronald — that  young  saint — was  at  his  heels  ;  sent  to 
play  the  spy,  and  show  off  before  him.  The  father  knew 
better  than  to  face  the  old  dragon  himself,  and  so  he  set  his 
son  to  dodge  him  and  fawn  upon  him  ;  he  had  his  lesson, 
and  knew  what  he  was  about  the  day  he  came  here.  I 
saw  through  them  even  then." 

"  On  my  conscience,  I  really  believe  so,"  s'aid  Benbowie. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  these  incendiaries  that  were  at 
the  bottom  of  that  insane  proposal  the  old  scrivener  made 
me  about  Edith  ;  but  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  have 
seen  her  in  her  grave,  than  the  wife  of  any  beggarly  tacks- 
man's son. — and  to  cut  out  her  brother  too !" 

"Well,  now  is  ^t  that  very  curious!"  said  Mrs 
Macauley ;  "are  not  these  just  the  very  words  that  I 
heard  Mr  Reginald  using  the  t'other  day  ?  <  Edith,'  says 
he  '  I  would  rather  see  you  killed  a  thousand  times,  than 
that  you  should  have  disgraced  yourself  by  marrying  the 
tacksman's  son.' — ^Oh,  Reginald,'  said  she,  'you  know 
that  could  not  be,  for  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  you, 
and  so  I  would  not  marry  Ronald  even  if  he  were  a 
king.-?" 

"  You'll  really  make  these  children  as  great  fools  as  you 
are  yourself,"  cried  Glenroy,  impatiently.  "  How  can  you 
|)ut  such  nonsense  into  their  heads  !" 

"  Me,  Glenroy  I  'deed,  1  never  put  any  thing  into  their 
heads.  I  would  be  very  sorry ;  so  far  from  that,  when  thi 
boysjsaid  that  you  hated  Ronald,  for  he  was  a  bad  boy,  I  saiu 
to  them.  Well,  childer,  your  papa  may  say  what  he  pleases, 
and  you  ought  to  mind  every  thing  he  says,  when  it  is 
good  and  fit  to  be  remembered  ;  and  when  he  happens  to 
say  what  is  maybe  not  just  so  right,  then  you  must  be  sure 
to  forget  it." 

"  J  realljr  don't  believe  there  is  such  atioVXiw  fo(c\  v^-^wxi- 
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self  in  existence,"  cried  Glenroy ;  ^*  and  I  only  wish  you 
had  this  gout  of  mine  in  your  tongue,  to  silence  H." 

^^  Well,  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had,  if  it  would  take  it  out  of 
your  toe,  Glenroy;  but  wait  till  you  bear. — ^*Oh,'  says 
Nprman, '  I  shall  take  care  never  to  forget  that  be  cheated 
me  out  of  an  estate.'—-^  Nor  I,'  says  Reginald,  ^  that  he  had 
the  impudence  to  want  to  marry  Edith  ;  a  pretty  husband 
indeed  for  Edith,  a  poor  tacksman's  son  !' — Childer,  says  I, 
I  fear  you  read  your  Bible  to  little  purpose,  or  you  would 
not  speak  evil  of  your  neighbour,  or  be  so  scornful  of  any 
body  for  being  more  humbly  born  than  yourselves  f  for  we 
are  such  curious  creatures,  wq  cannot  tell  what  may 
happen  to  us.  You  ought  to  remember  how  Joseph,  that 
was  sold  for  a  slave,  came  to  be  a  ruler  over  his  proud 
brethren  ;  and  was  not  there  King  David,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth, — what  was  he  but  a  poor 
shepherd  boy  ?  But  it  pleased  God  to  make  him  a  great 
king,  and  if  it  pleased  Providence  to  appoint  that  Ronald 
should  live  to  become  a  great  man,  who  knows  but  he  may 
be  married  to  Miss  Edith — — " 

"Providence! — appoint! — what  is  it  you  mean,  Mrs 
Macauley  ;  do  you  know  what  it  is  you  are  saying  ?"  cried 
Glenroy,  furiously. 

"  'Deed  I  do,  Glenroy,  and  I'm  sure  so  do  you»  that  it  is 
Providence  that  appoints  our  lot H^ 

"  Providence  I — appoint  I — ^lot !— do  you  mean  to  make 
my  children  predestinarians  ?"  cried  Glenroy  passionately. 
^'  I  ^thought  you  had  been  merely  a  simpleton,  but  I  see 
you're  a  most  mischievous  creature,  and  I  cannot  suffer  yOu 
in  my  family,  if  you  sport  such  doctrines  as  these." 

*^  Well,*Glenroy,  if  you  think  so,  I  cannot  help  it ;"  and 
poor  Mrs  Macauley's  heart  rose  at  the  thoughts  of  having 
to  chose  between  her  chief  and  her  conscience. 

"  But  I  don't  believe  you  know  yourself  what  it  is  you 
mean,"  cried  he,  somewhat  mollified  at  sight  of  her  distress. 

"  'Deed,  then,  but  I  know  very  well,  Glenroy." 

"  Then  I  say  you  are  a  very  dangerous  and  mischievous 
woman,"  cried  Glenroy,  enraged  that  she  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  loop-hole  he  had  opened  for  her  escape. 

"  Well,  maybe  I  am,  Glenroy,"  was  the  humble  reply  ; 
"  but  I'm  very  sure  I  do  not  mean  it." 

"  You  are  really  not  fit  to  associate  with  either  men  or 
children,*^  cried  the  chief,  striking  his  crutch  on  the  floor 
as  he  spoke. 

Well ;  may  be  not,"  was  saVdma'^et^  ^e^^\A^\ftTkfc\ 
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^'but  you  may  say  what  you  please  of  me,  Glenroy,  for 
there's  no  harm  in  that;  but  i  do  not  like  to  hear  you  casting 
out  with  Proyidence." 

^'  Who's  casting  out,  as  you  call  it,  with  Froyidence, 
you  old  goose  ?" 

^^  Well,  I  really  thought  you  was  affronted  at  my  saying 
that  we  did  not  get  every  thing  our  own  way  in  this  world, 
but  that  Providence  appoints  our  lot  for  us.''  . 

^'Then  I  tell  yoii  again,  Mrs  Macauley,  that  t  will 
not  suffer  such  doctrines  in  my  family ;  Pm  ibr  none  of  your 
predestinarian  notions  here,  i  suppose  youMl  have  my  ser- 
vants cutting  my  throat,  and  saying  it  was  appointed.  I— 
f — it's  really  a  most  infamous  doctrine." 

^^Oh!  Glcnroy,  that  is  not  the  Christian  notion  of  the 
thing  at  all ;  it's  only  poor  ignorant  heathen  craateiB,  or 
them  who  do  not  take  pains  to  read  their  Bible,  who  can 
misuse  it  that  way ;  for  how  can  we  think  we  are  appointed 
to  do  mischief  to  one  another,  when  does  not  He  |tell  us 
that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ?  'Deed,  if 
an  angel  were  to  tell  me  the  contrary,  I  would  not  believe 


It." 


*'  You  really — ^you  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  and 
I  desire  I  may  hear  no  more  such  doctrines ;  there's  no 
knowing  where  it  would  end." 

^<  ^Deed^  then,  I  think  it  would  just  end  in  our  being  of 
contented  minds,  and  learning  to  walk  humbly  with  God, 
casting  all  our  care  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us." 

"  Oh,  you  are  setting  up  for  a  saint  too !  but  Pm  for  no 
saints  in  this  house,  remember." 

"  Well,  you  know  if  you  wish  me  to  go  my  way,  I  can- 
not help  it;  it  is  my  duty  to  go."  Here  tears  streamed 
down  Mrs  Macauley's  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you're  ready  to  go,  and  leave  me  at  the  very 
time  when  you  might  be  of  some  use ;  you  might  at  least 
have  the  discretion  to  stay  till  I  have  got  somebody  to  take 
your  place  ;  but  do  as  you  please." 

'^  Oh,  Glenroy,  how  can  you  think  it  would  please  me 
to  leave  you  and  your  childer !"  cried  poor  Mrs  Macauley, 
quite  overcome. 

"  Well,  stay  were  you  are,"  cried  Glenroy,  somewhat 
softened :  **  only  don't  go  and  fill  the  children's  heads  with 
these  pernicious  doctrines  of  yours."  Mrs  MaCauley's  face 
fell  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence. 

"  I  must  speak  the  truth  to  Ihem^  GXewo^J''  wA  iSaa^ 
with  a  sigh,  *'  whatever  may  come  ot  \l\  vcii\  ^xx^^a^ 
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are  such  curious  craaters,  and  know  so  little,,  that  we  can- 
not tell  what  may  happen  to  us^  It  may  be  God's  will  to 
raise  us  up,  or  to  cast  us  down." 

'•  Are  you  at  it  again,"  interrupted  Glenroy,  furiously  ; 
^^  when  I  tell  you,  Mrs  Mac£^uley,   I  will  not  suffer  these 
doctrines  in  my  family?'* 

*^  Well,  Glenroy,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  my  lot  to  dis- 
pjease  you,  for  I  owe  you  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  and  I 
would  lay  down  the  hair  of  my  head  for  you  and  your  childer, 
but  I  cannot  give  up  my  principles."  ^ 

"Who's  meddling  with  your  principles?"  demanded 
Glenroy,  again   soflened  at  sigiit  of  her  distress. 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  was  not  like  you  to  do  it ;  you  who 
have  such  good  principles  of  your  own." 

"It's  my  opinion,"  said  Glenroy,  "  you  know  nothing 
about  principles,  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  they  are  \ 
are  they  flesh  and  blood,  or  are  they  skin  and  bone  ?" 

"  Oh !  Glenroy,  I  wonder  to  hear  you,  who  have  so  much 
good  sense,  speak  that,  when  you  know  what  respectable 
things  principles  are,  and  what  poor  craaters  we  would  be 
without  them.  No,  Glenroy,  when  I  die,  I  will  leave  those 
things  behind  me ;  but-I  expect  to  carry  my  principles  along 
with  me,  for  no  doubt  they  will  be  of  use  to  me  in  the  next 
world." 

"That's  very  true,"  said  Benbowie^  waking  out  of  a 
doze ;  "  on  my  conscience,  we  should  keep  all  we  can." 

"  I  don't^believe  there's  a  man  on  earth  but  myself  that 
could  put  up  with  two  such  idiots,"  muttered  Glenroy. 

"  Oh  !  'deed,  we  have  all  our  appomted  trials,  Glenroy," 
said  Mrs  Macauley,  looking  in  his  face  with  the  most  per- 
fect good-nature  and  sympathy,  '^  but  we  have  all  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for,  too,  and  myself  most  of  all,  for 
'  man  .proposes  but  God  disposes,'  and  so  He  has  disposed 
you  to  be  a  good  and  kind  friend  to  me,  Glenroy." 

"  Y6\x  speak  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,"  said  the  chief, 
whose  wrath,  having  had  its  full  swing,  now  evaporated  ;. 
"  but  I  don't  believe  you  know.what  you  say,  and  I  dare- 
say you  mean  well ;  and  there's  the  children  calling  you." 
And  he  graciously  extended  his  hand,  which  received  a 
kindly  pressure  from  the  placable  Mrs  Macauley. 

"  O,  Glenroy  '."^cried  she,  while  tears  of  joy  twinkled  in 

her  eyes ;  "  is  it  not  a  great  blessing  that  you  have  not 

cast  out  with  me,  and  that,  from  no  power  in  me  to  hinder 

you  ? — Well^  my  dears,  I'm  coming,"  as  another  call  from 
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the  children  made  her  hasten  to  join  them  in  a  little  ex- 
cursion. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  impress  truth  upon  the  minds  of 
children,  it  must  be  owned  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  in- 
stil prejudice.  The  effect  produced  by  these  and  similar 
invectives,  which  the  young  Glenroys  were  in  the  daily 
habit  of  hearing,  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined.  The 
Lochdhu  family  became  gradually  associated  in  their  minds 
with  every  thing  that  was  base  and  treacherous ;  while 
Ronald,  in  particular,  was  the  object  of  a  sort  of  unde- 
fined ill  will  to  the  two  boys,  wholiad  already  learnt  to 
ape^he  chieftain's  tone  and  adopt  his  sentiments.  Even  the 
gentle,  timid,  loving  Edith  was  insensibly  borne  along  in 
the  stream.  She  was  still  too  young  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  to  conceive  how  pride,  prejudice, 
and  €fnvy  may  distort  the  fairest  and  simplest  statement. 
Neither  could  so  monstrous  a  supposition  ever  enter  into 
her  young  imagination,  as  that  her  papa  could  be  in  the 
wrong.  She  could  therefore  only  grieve  in  silence  that 
her  once  dear  friends  should  have  been  so  wicked  as  to 
have  told  lies  and  cheated,  and  that  Ronald,  dear  Ronald ! 
— ^whohad  given  her  a  white  owl,  and  was  training  a  starl- 
ing for  her — should  have  been  such  a  bad  boy  as  to  rob  • 
Norman,  and  to  want  to  have  her  for  his  wife,  when  he 
was  only  a  poor  tacksman's  son,  and  she  was  the  daughter 
Qf  the  chief. 

Such  was  the  taint  already  communicated  by  pride  and 
prejudice  to  the  young  and  simple  heart,  by  nature  ^\rich 
in  love  and  sweet  humanity." 

With  all  Glenroy's  violence  and  gasconading,  he  never-^ 
theless  did  not  proceed  to  open  hostilities  with  the  Lochdhu 
family.  When  they  met,  which  was  but  seldom,  he  even 
fi^lt  his  spirit  so  rebuked  beneath  the  mild  and  unassuming, 
yet  open  and  fearless  aspect  of  Captain  Malcolm,  that  his 
blustering  subsided  into  a  dead  calm,  or  merely  showed 
itself  in  a  still  haughtier  deportment.  His  kinsman  was  at 
no  loss  to  guess  that  this  accession  of  dignity  in  his  man- 
ner was  occasioned  by  anger  and  disappointment,  and  he 
was  aware  how  unavailing  argument  or  eiL9Q%U)l«X.VQ;^ 
would  be  against  prejudice  so  unreaBOX\«\A%  ^\A\TvN^\ft\^^* 
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He  also  knew,  that  ofiendiBd  pride  is  only  to  be  propitiated 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  object  of  offence.  To  attempt, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  the  chief,  on  the  footing  of  equality, 
he  perceived  would  only  exasperate  him  the  more ;  and  as 
there  was  nothing  on  his  part  which  clilled  for  concession, 
lie  deemed  it  the  wisest  plan  to  allow  matters  to  take  their 
course,  without  either  seeking  or  avoiding  an  explanation. 
Although  Captain  and  Mrs  Malcolm  were  not  so  Utopian 
as  to  attempt  to  bring  up  their  children  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in  general,  still  less  were 
they  given  to  point  out  particular  living  instances  of  it,  as 
they  found  quite  enough  on  record  to  serve  their  purpose, 
without  applying  the  scalpel  to  the  characters  of  all  their 
acquaintances.  Glenroy's  behaviour,  therefore,  called  forth 
no  animadversions  from  them  in  presence  of  their  family. 
They  knew  that  reason,  and  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding, nay  religion  itself,  are  oflen  insufficieift  to 
destroy  prejudices  imbibed  in  early  life,  and  that  children 
cannot  possibly  discriminate  or  comprehend  the  vast  variety 
of  shades  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  character. 
With  them,  every  thing,  and  every  body,  is  either  good  or 
bad,  and,  of  course,  either  loved  or  hated,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  unregulated  minds.  They  were,  therefore,  un- 
willing to  impress  their  young  hearts  with  feelings  of  en- 
mity and  aversion  against  one,  who,  with  all  his  pride,  van- 
ity, and  littleness  of  mind,  nevertheless  possessed  claims 
upon  their    forbearance  and  good-will. 

Some  childish  disorder  which  showed  itself  in  the  family, 
soon  afforded  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  continued  eetrange- 

.  ment,  and  Captain  Malcolm  trusted,  that  by  the  time  that 
was  over,  the  chieftain^s  disappointment  would  be  somewhat 
molli6ed>  And  so  it  gradually  was,  in  aome  degree,  al* 
though,  for  want  of  something  better  or  worse  to  siay,  he 
had  got  ifito  the  habit  of  regularly  abusing  the  whole  family 
at  least  five  times  a-day,  unless  otherwise  engaged.       ' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Captain  Malcolm  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Captain  Stanley,  offering  to  take 
Ronald  on  board  his  own  vessel,  the  Brilliant,  then  un- 
der orders  for  North  America.  The  commander  and 
the  voyage  were  both  unexceptionable ;  but  Captain  and 
Mrs  Malcolm,  who  had  never  been  very  desirous  of  their 
son's  entering  on  a  sea-faring  life— a  life  of  such  hardship 
and  dan^rer— were  now  decidedly  averse  to  it,  when,  by  the 

change  of  circumstances,  a  profession  had  become  a  very- 
secondary  consideration.     Bui  in  NamlYv^^  etvd^viOMTQd 
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to  ^combat  this  inclination.  Ronald  had  conceived  that 
strange  and  unaccountable  predilection  for  the  sea,  which, 
like  all  extraordinary  propensities,  when  once  it  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind,  is  not  to  be  expelled  by  any  thing 
short  of  dear-bought  experience.  He  said,  indeed,  that 
he  would  give  it  up  rather  than  distress  his  father  and 
mother ;  but  he  said  it  with  sorrow,  and  the  disappointment 
bung  so  heavily  on  his  spirits,  that  his  parents  thought  it 
wrong  to  oppose  so  decided  a  predilection,  and  the  point 
was  yielded.  They  gave  their  consent,  not  without  hope 
that  a  single  voyage  would  do  more  to  cure  him  of  his 
naval  ardour,  than  all  that  could  be  urged  against  it.  Pre- 
parations were  therefore  immediately  made  for  his  de- 
parture ;  but  he  said,  before  he  went  away,  he  niust  go  to 
Glenroy  to  give  Edith  her  starling,  and  to  take  leave  of 
them  all.  They  had  been  very  shy  of  late.  He  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter,  but  he  would  go  and  see  them, 
and  make  it  up  whatever  it  was.  And  full  of  kind  feelings, 
Ronald  set  forth. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  house  he  met  the  two  boys 
and  Edith  at  play  upon  the  lawn, 'and  his  heart  bounded  at 
sight  of  them.  He  accosted  them  with  all  his  wonted 
gladness  and  frankness  of  manner,  but  the  boys  reddened 
and  looked  at  each  other,  while  Edith  cast  down  her  eyes 
and  looked  sorry.  If  children  are  sometimes  slow  to  speak 
the  truth,  they  are  commonly  quick  to  show  it  in  their 
behaviour.  The  tongue  seems  in  childhood  the  only  member 
which  caif  yield  a  ready  assent  to  falsehood.  The  kind- 
ling or  down-cast  eye — the  blushing  cheek — the  constrained 
air — all  speak  the  feelings  6f  the  heart,  and  'tis  long  ere 
the  ingenuous  mind  is  tutored  to  regulate  and'controul 
them. 

The  young  party, met  Ronald's  salutation  with  cold 
averted  looks,  unlike  the  familarity  of  their  usual^anners.  ' 

"You  look  as  if  you  did  not  know  me,^'  said  Ronald, 
with  some  surprise,  as  his  friendly  greeting  met  with  no  re- 
turn ;  "  Although  it  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  met,  , 
surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  me  ?" 

"O,  uq! — we  have  not  forgot  you,"  said  Master  Nor- 
man, scornfully. 

"Then,  "why  don't  you  speak  to  me,  and  shake  hands 
with  me?" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

"And  why  do  none  of  you  come  to  Lochdhwl  Xo^xsfc^^ 
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have  no  fears  of  the  measles  now^  for  the  little  ones  have 
been  quite  well  for  more  than  a  month  ;  and        *' 

"  It  isn't  for  that,"  said  Reginald,  haughtily  ;  "  but  it's 
of  no  use  to  ask  any  questions,  we  don't  choose  to  answer 
them,  and  that's  enough.  '  So,  good-morning  to  you." 

"  No  I"  cred  Ronald  in  some  agitation.  "  I  won't  go 
till  you  have  told  me  why  you  are  not  friends  with  me. 
I'm  sure  I  never  did  any  of  you  any  ill." 

^^  You  have,  though,"  reiterated  Norman,  passionately; 
^  and  papa  says  we  are  never  to  speak—" 

^'  Hush,  Norman !"  said  Edith,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
lips,  and  whispering  soflly,  '^  You  know  papa  told  us  we 
were  not  to  repeat  anything  be  said  ;  and  I'm  sure  he  would 
not  be  angry  if  we  were  to  bid  Ronald  good-by." 

^^  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is  I  have  done,  that 
has  made  you  quarrel  with  me  ;  for  I'm  sure  I  don't  know," 
said  Ronald,  in  vain  trying  to  recall  any  offence  he  had 
committed. 

^^  We  shall  perhaps  malce  you  know  some  day,  "^^  said 
Norman. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Ronald,  boklly  ;  ^  fcwr  I 
am  going  away/' 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"To  sea." 

'^  And  what  have  you  got  in  your  hand  ?" 

^^  It  is  Edith's  starling,"  said  Ronald,  displaying  his  cap- 
tive. 

Curiosity  got  the  better  of  pride.  Edith  uttered  an  ex- 
clantation  of  pleasure,  and  the  boys  drew  near,  with  looks 
of  eager  expectation. 

"  Can  it  speak,  Ronald  ?"  cried  she,  in  a  flutter  of  de- 
light, and  quite  forgetting  her  reserve.  Ronald  answered 
by  opening  the  little  cage  he  held  in  .his  hand,  when  the 
bird  flew  out  and  perched  upon  his  wrist,-jabbering  some- 
thing, which  he  said  was,  "Forget  me  not!"  but  which 
rather  puzzled  the  uninitiated,  and  certainly  was  not  so 
plain  as  the  "Can't  get  out"  of  Sterne's  sentimental 
starling. 

Such  Qs  it  was,  it  was  a  novelty,  and  consequently  hailed 
with  eagerness,  by  the  young  group,  who,  one  and  all, 
.for  the  moment,  forgot  their  animosity. 

"  Give  it  to  me — make  it  come  to  me — let  me  have  itj" 
crJed  all  three  at  once,  eagerly  extending  their  hands  to  it. 
'*'You  are  lightening  it,"  cried  Ronald,  raising  his  arm 
to  save  (he  starling  from  its  assaftatvtB. 
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"Well,  but  I  won't  frighten  it,"  cried  the  two  boys, 
again  attempting  to  get  bold  of  it.  "  Give  it  to  me^^^-give  it 
to  me  4" 

^^  No,  no,  I  won't  give  it  to  either  of  you.  It  is  Edith's 
bird,  and  I  will  give  it  to  nobody  but  hei*." 

"Ifit  is  Edith's  bird,  why  don't  you  give  it  to  her?" 
cried  Reginald. 

"  Well,  starid  away  both  of  you,"  said  Ronald, "  for  it  is 
frightened.  It  is  rather  wild  yet  to  strangers ;  but  see  how 
it  stays  with  Edith  !'* 

"  Now,  Edith,  give  it  to  me!"  cried  Reginald,  dart- 
ing forward  to  seize  it ;  but  Ronald  hastily  stretching  out 
his  arm  to  ward  him  off,  the  shock  threw  him  back,  and 
his  head  striking  against  the  branch  of  a  tree,  he  fell,  and 
the  blood  sprung  from  his  nostrils. 

Edith  screamed,  while  Norman  sought  to  stanch  the  blood 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  Ronald  flew  away  for  some  wa- 
ter, which  he  brought  in  his  cap. 

"lam  very  sorry  for  this,  Reginald,"  said  he,  as  he  re- 
turned breathless  with  haste.  "  Here  is  some  water — drink 
a  little  of  it-^it  will  do  you  good." 

But  Reginald  pushed  away  his  hand  with  indignation. 

"  I'm  sure  I  didn't  intend  to  hurt  you,  Reginald,"  said  he, 
earnestly;  "  I  was  only  trying  to  save  the  starling  from  you." 

^^  You  had  no  business  to  keep  it  from  me,"  said  Regi- 
nald, passionately.  "  You  had  given  it  to  Edith,  and  she 
had  pronaised  it  to  me,  and  you  ought  to  have  been  very 
proud  of  our  touching  your  bird,  or  any  thing  belonging  to 
you." 

Proud !"  repeated  Ronald. 

Yes,  very  proud,"  added  Norman  ;  "  but  we  shall  not 
demean  ourselves  any  more,  so  you  may  take  away  your 
ugly  stupid  starling.     Edith  is  not  to  take  it." 

"  Edith  is  not  to  be  dictated  to,"  said  Ronald  warmly  ; 
^^  she  is  to  do  as  she  likes,  and  I  know  very  well  that  she 
would  like  to  have  the  starling.     Would  you  not,  Edith  ?" 

"  Edith,  I  shall  never  speak  to  you  if  you  take  his  bird," 
cried  Reginald  ;  "  so  take  your  choice." 

Edith,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  loooked  imploringly  at  her 
tyrants,  and  then  at  the  starling. 

"  You  are  not  to  take  his  bird,  I  tell  you,  Edith,"  cried 
Norman,  in  a  passion.    "  It  |^jll  tell  lies,  and  cheat." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  clied  Ronald,  kindling.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  I  tell  lies,  and  cheat  ?  Whoev^t  ^v^^^  ^<2> 
is  a  liar,  and  jf  either  of  you  were  aa  atioM  ^^\  ^\ji^  ^cw. 
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durst  not  say  so  ;  but  you  know  I  won't  fight  with  a  less 
boy  than  myself." 

<<  If  you  hadn't  given  me  this  cowardly  blow,"  said  Regi- 
nald, "  I  should  have  fought  you  on  the  spot,  and  so  I  will 
yet  some  day." 

^<  I  did  not  intend  to  strike  you,"  said  Ronald,  <^  I  told 
you  I  was  sorry  for  it.  I  didn't  come  here  to  fight  you  :  I 
came  to  be  friends  with  you  all,  and  to  shake  hands  with 
you  before  I  go  away  ;  but  if  you  are  determined  not  to  do 
it,  I  can't  help  it." 

The  boys  looked  a  little  ashamed,  and  walked  sullenly 
on,  while  Edith  lingered,  and  cast  many  a  loving  look  to 
her  starling. 

<*  I  shall  carry  home  the  bird  for  you,  Edith,"  said  Ron- 
ald, ^^  and  give  it  to  you  there,  and  Mrs  Macauley  will  take 
care  of  it  for  you  ;  at  least,  you  will  part  friends  with  me, 
won't  you  ?"  and  Edith,  with  downcast  eyes,  uttered  a  faint 
affirmative.  The  party  walked  on  in  silence  till  they  reach- 
ed the  castle,  when  Ronald  said,  ^^  Here  is  your  starling, 
Edith  ;  tak.e  it,  and  let  us  be  friends  before  I  go." 

Edith  looked  with  soft  earnest  eyes,  as  if  she  longed  to 
be  reconciled,  and  her  hand  was  extended,  when  Reginald 
interposed. 

'^  You  must  choose,  then,  between  him  and  me,"  said 
he,  passionately.  '^  I  shall  never  speak  to  you  if  you  are 
friends  with  him." 

If  Edith  had  followed  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  she  would 
most  probably  have  chosen  the  unvarying,  kind,  generous, 
protecting  friendship  of  Ronald,  to  the  somewhat  capri- 
cious, and  oAen  tyrannical,  preference  of  Reginald ;  but,- 
too  timid  and  gentle  to  dare  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  she 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  even  betraying  her  good-will 
towards  him,  for  fear  of  the  displeasure  it  would  draw  down 
upon  her.  Thus  early  is  ^^  the  fear  of  man  a  snare"  for  the 
young  heart. 

''  I  cannot  take  it,  Ronald,"  said  she,  bursting  into  tears ; 
and  all  three  walked  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door  in 
Ronald's  face.  Ronald  felt  both  anger  and  sorrow  at  such 
unkind  behaviour,  and,  deeply  mortified  at  Edith's  joining 
against  him,  in  a  paroxysm  of  disappointment  he  tossed  up 
the  starling  in  the  air.  "  There,"  cried  he,  "  you  may  go  ; 
since  Edith  won't  have  you,  no  one  else  shall ;"  and  in  bitter- 
neas  of  heart  he  retraced  his  way  to  his  own  kindly  home. 
It  may  be  supposed  what  a  sight  and  a  story  this  was  for 
Glenroy ;  hia  children  all  dabbled  o^w  \i\V\v  VAood— the  no- 
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ble  blood  of  his  nephew  abed  by  the  plebeian  hand  of  the 
tacksman's  son — his  own  blood  boiled  to  think  of  it!  Dire 
were  the  anathemas  uttered  against  the  perpetrator  of  this 
outrage  ;  and,  though  not  naturally  a  sanguinary  man,  yet 
had  the  power  of  former  days  been  ill  his  own  hands,  there 
is  no  saying  in  what  manner  he  might  have  thought  proper 
to  avenge  this  indignity.  Most  likely  in  the  Rob  Roy 
strain— 

<<  And  to  his  sword  he  would  have  said. 

Do  thou  my  sovereign  will  enact ; 

«  «  «      .      «  • 

Judge  thou  of  law  and  fact." 

But  after  Reginald's  face  had  been  washed  with  vinegar, 
and  his  dress  changed,  there  appeared  no  injury  to  redress. 
The  traces  of  it  did  not,  however,  pass  so  easily  from 
Gienroy's  mind  ;  he  was  never  weary  of  detailing  and  de- 
nouncing the  exaggerated  statement  ot  Ronald's  enormities, 
till  his  name  became  a  by -word  and  reproach  throughout 
the  family. 
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BxTT  Ronald  was  soon  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Glen- 
voy's  contumely,  for  the  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  had 
arrived.  The  parting  hour !  that  hour,  which  even  in  all 
its  bitterness,  we  would  yet  fondly  prolong,  and  when  past, 
would  many  times  gladly — oh  !  how  gladly  recall  I  There 
is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the  first  separation  that 
takes  place  in  a  family,  which,  amidst  many  difficulties  and 
privations,  has  ever  preserved  in  its  own'bosom  the  elements 
of  happiness — of  sweet  domestic  happiness ;  those  pre- 
cious elements,  which,  once  scattered,,  are  so* seldom,  if 
ever,  united  again  I 

'   **  My  home  of  youth  ?  oh,  if  indeed  to  part 

With  the  sooFs  loved  one  be  a  mournful  thing. 
When  we  go  forth  in  buoyancy  of  heart. 

And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  the  spring 
For  life  to  breathe  on — is  it  less  to  meet 
When  these  are  faded  ?  who  shall  call  it  sweet  ? 
Even  tiioui^  Iovb'b  miDgling  tears  vax^  YiavV^V^  X^'mi^ 
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Balm  as  they  fall,  too  well  their  heavy  showers 
Teach  us  how  much  is  lost  -of  all  that  once  was  ours."* 

Yes  ;  search  as  we  will,  let  us  ransack  east  and  west, 
earth  and  sea,  for  their  peculiar  treasures  ;  it  is  not  these, 
even  in  their  fullest  attainment,  that  bring  joy  to  the  heart, 
which  can  only  find  its  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  its  best 
affections  ;  and  which,  when  it  survives  these,  lives  but  to 
sigh  over  its  withered  hopes,  its  buried  love.  Alas !  if  in 
the  long  and  dreary  interval  of  separation,  it  were  foreseen 
what  griefs  Avere  to  be  borne,  what  ties  were  to  be  served, 
what  hearts  were  to  be  seared  or  broken  ;  who  of  woman 
born  could  bear  the  sight  and  live  ?  JBut  'tis  in  mercy  these 
things  are  hidden  from  our  eyes  ! 

No  foreboding  of  evil  greater  than  the  present  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  sorrowing  family,  who  were  now  assembled 
to  part  with  him  who  was  the  loved  one  of  all ;  for  his  pa- 
rents' hearts  were  strong  in  faith  in  that  Almighty  Power, 
in  the  shadow  of  whose  wings  there  is  safety  for  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  They  knew  that  it  was  not  in  an 
arm  of  flesh  to  save,  when  the  decree  had  gone  forth  to  smite; 
for  they  had  seen— -as  who  has  not  ? — the  child  of  a  tliou- 
sand  cares,  the  hope  of  some  noble  house,  the  heir  of  some 
mighty  name — the  only,  the  all,  the  idolized  one — whose  pil- 
low had  been  a  mother's  heart,  whose  safeguard  a  father's 
arms,  smitten  even  when  pressed  to  their  hearts,  and  torn 
from  their  unavailing  grasp  by  the  stern  hand  of  Death  ; — 
while  tlie  wet  sea-boy,,  whose  cradle  had  been  the  wavesu 
who  hud  been  buffeted  by  the  stormy  winds,  and  tossed  on 
the  raging 'billows,  with  pone  to  watch  over  him,  none  to 
care  for  him,  h^d  been  upheld  and  preserved  by  Him  whose 
'*  way  is  in  the  sea,"  and  whose  ^'  path  is  in  the  great  wa- 
ters," and  in  whose  ^^  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  of 
death." 

It  was  this  heavenly  confidence  which  gave  fortitude  to 
the  father,  and  resignation  to  the  mother,  as  they  blessed 
again  and  again  the  object  of  their  love  and  their  prayers, 
and  gazed  upon  the  treasured  features,  dimmed  as  they 
were  by  their  parting  tears.  Years  m^ht  pass  away  be- 
fore they  should  behold  them  again,  but  the  remembrance 
of  them,  they  felt,  would  never  pass  away  till  the  last  hours 
of  life. 

*  Felicia  HemAD^. 
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But  different  from  the  calm  and  holy  sorrow  of  the  pa- 
rents, are  the  feelings  of  the  young  and  imaginative  upon 
these  solemn  occasions.  Amidst  their  grief  there  is  still  a 
spirit  of  joy  within  them,  and  their  hearts  beat  high  with  fond 
anticipations  of  a  world  their  fancy  has  pictured  so  fair, 
and  which  is  fraught  to  them  with  ail,  with  more  than  all 
the  world  ever  gave,  or  has  to  give. 

And  what  though  there  be  error  and  exaggeration  in  their 
romantic  dreams  ?  And  what  though  dangers  and  disappoint- 
ments are  sure  to  quell  their  towering  hopes  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  ?  The  delusion  springs  from  a  lofly  source,  from 
which  all  that  is  great  in  thought,  and  noble  in  action,  has  . 
its  rise ;  from  those  aspirations  after  a  higher  destiny  than 
that  of  mere  every  day  existence,  which  seem  inherent  in 
minds  of  noble  stamp,  and 

"  Speak  their  bigh  descent  and  glorious  end." 

Such  were  the  feeltnga  of  young  Ronald,  as  the  pictured 
joys  of  a  sailor's  life  dwelt  upon  his  imagination,  and  braced 
his  heart  to  leave  all  those  beloved  most  dearly.  The 
stately  ship— the  swelling  sails — the  dashing  waves — the 
freshening  breeze — the  unknown  lands — ^the  excitement — 
the  perils — the  renown--»over  all  these  his  ardent  spirit 
had  cast  a  charm  which  he  longed  to  realize.  Yet  when 
the  time  came,  still  he  lingered  amidst  the  encircling  arms 
and  ^linked  hands,  and  the  fond  ton^s,  and  the  tears,  and  the 
kisses  and  mutual  promises,  not  to  forget  But  last  and 
longest  did  he  remain  locked  in  his  mother's  arms,  that 
mother  so  loved — so  adored — must  he  then  leave  her  ? 

It  was  a  mighty  effort  to  break  away  from  all  he  had 
ever  known  and  loved — the  tender  parents — the  happy 
playmates — the  dear  familiar  faces,  and  scenes  which  had 
stamped  the  first  impressions  on  his  heart.  His  very  dog 
— his  faithful  Bran — how  his  long  mournful  howl  rung  in  his 
ear  as  the  boat  put  off  from  land,  and  he  was  left!  For 
the  moment,  Ronald's  bright  prospects  all  melted  away 
beneath  the  warm  gush  of  tender  affection,  as  he  thought, 
"  Why  have  I  left  them  ?  I  might  have  staid,  and  now, 
perhaps,  I  may  never  see  them  more !"  But  the  day. was 
one  to  chase  all  sadness  from  the  heart ;  the  blue  waters 
glittered  in  sunshine ;  a  summer  breeze  filled  the  sails  of  the 
little  boat,  which  skimmed  along  like  a  Ihvtv^  o^  \\^^^  ^vA 
other  and  fairer  ecenea  soon  met  Ronald^ s  e^e^  aXwxi  ^a&"^ 
ofbiamouDtain  home  and  native  shores. 
K  2 
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By  the^succesBion  of  his  son,  and  his  own  eventual  in-* 
heritance,  Captain  Malcolm  was  now  in  a  diiTerent  situation 
from  what  he  had  hitherto  been^  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
smaU  farm,  and  the  tenant  of  his  proud  chief.  But  although 
he  met  wit|i  all  that  deference  and  attention  which  ever 
^aits  upon  worldly  prosperity,  there  was  no  alteration  in  his 
simple  habits  and  demeanour,,  to  the  surprise  of  those  s&lfisb, 
sordid  spirits,  who  look  upon  wealth  as  the  aummum  bonum 
of  human  felicity.  Whether  Mr  M'Dow  was  of  the 
number,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  at  this  time  the 
following  letter  arrived  from  him  : 

"  Mr  DEAR  Snf, 
**  The  preparations  for  the  departure  of  your^  son,  and 
the  consequent  bustle  and  confusion  which  such  an  event 
unavoidably  creates  in  a  family,  prevented  my  having  the 
honour  of  communicating  with  you  sooner  upon  a  subject  of 
an  extremely  delicate  and  most  interesting  nature.  From 
the  various  small  attentions  I  have  for  some  time  past  been 
in  the  practice  of  paying  to  your  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Lucy,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  pretty  fully  prepared'for 
the  communication  lam  about  to  make  to  you,  looking 
upon  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  by  (ar  the  most  honourable 
**^nd  manly  on  such  an  occasion.  From  the  lirst  period  of 
my  entering  on  the  ministry,  it  was  my  firm  dettermina- 
tion  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  into 
the  married  state,  not  only  as  being  most  conducive  to  my 
own  comfort  and  respectability,  but  as  what  the  world 
would  naturally  expect  from  me, when  placed  in  independent 
dircumstiCnces,  and  in  an  elevated  station  in  society.  I  was 
very  soon  captivated  with  the  modesty,  good  temper,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments  of  your  daughter;  but  the  difficulties 
which  I  found  myself  involved  in,  in  cpnscquence  of  having 
to  raise  a  summons  for  augmentation,  together  \^ith  the 
uncejtainty  as  to  the  final  result  of  my  reclaiming  petition, 
made  me  at  once  resolved  to  act  as  became  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity,  by  refraining  from  paying  my  addresses 
until  such  time  as  I  should  have  obtained  a  final  decreet. 
/  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  '^om^  vVv«.t  by  last 
night's  post  I  received  the* agreeable  \w\.«k\V\g«i^^^  v\v^v  n^^ 
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court  has  found  me  entitled  to  my  augmentation,  and  also    ' 
decern  for  a  small  addition  to  the  manse,  and  thorough  re- 
pairs to  my  offices,  which,  although  not  what  I  byfany 
means  think  myself  entitled  to,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  Srill    , 
make  things  pretty  decent.     That  being  the  case,  there  no 
longer  remains  any  necessity^  for  my  concealing  the  attach- 
ment I  have  for  a  considerable  time  entertained  for  your 
daughter,  and  for  soliciting  her  hand  in  marriage.     From 
what  I  have  observed,  I  think  I  have  every  reason  to 
flatter  myself  with  a  favourable  response  from  her,  although, 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  again  assure  you,  that  I  have, 
made  no  direct  appeal  to  her  affections,  but  such  as  yoa 
have  been  privy  to.     With  regard  to  my  family  connexions 
«tnd  private  fortune^  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following 
statement  for  the  satisfaction  of  yourself  and  Mrs  Malcolm. 
^^  My  father,  as  is  well  known,  was  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  schoolmaster  on  the  mortification  of  Myreside,  and 
although  the  emoluments  were  not  at  that -time  what  they 
are  now,  still  they  were  such  as  enabled  him  to  live  like  a 
gentleman,  and  to  cut  a  good  figure  in  the  world.     I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a,  most  highly  re- 
spectable character,  and  of  uncommon  learning.and  abilities, 
in  fact,  quite  a  superior  man  ;  he  was  nearly  related  to  the 
great  M'Dow  of  M'Dow.     At  the  same  time  he  set  no 
great  value  upon  these  things  himself,  and  for  my  own  part 
I  am  no  genealogist  either,  and  have  never  given  myself 
any  trouble  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  my  family.     With  re- 
spect to  my  fortune,  I  have  not  been  much  in  the  way  of 
amassing  wealth,  but  what  I  have  is  vested  in  the  three 
per  cent  consols,  and  amounts  to  something  upwardts  of 
£200.     I  have  likewise  two  substantial  top  flats  in  the 
Gallowgate,  Glasgow,  one  of  which  my  mother  liferents; 
the  other  I  let  off  for  £16  per  annum.     I  am  far  from  ex- 
pecting, my  dear  sir,  that  with  your  numerous  family,  you 
should  be  able  to  afford  splendid  fortunes  to  your  children; 
at  the  same  time,  as  your  prospects,  my  dear  sir,  arc  very 
materially  improved,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  at  once  see 
the  propriety  of  doing  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  enable 
your  daughter  to  cut  a  good  figure  in  the  world  as  my 
wife*     But  as  is  it  well  known  that  money  has  never  been 
the  principal  object  with  me,  I  think  I  may  safely  trust  to 
your  own  good  sense  and  liberality,  and  gentlemanly  con- 
duct, for  a  suitable  and  genteel  portion  with  ^fouv  d^w^Vsc. 
On  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  make  suq\\  s©X>X^tft^vv\a%aw»ac| 
be  deemed  just  and  reasonable  on  my  >N\^ft^  vj\vo>  V^  ^^^\^ 
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lion,  will,  in  the  event  of  surviving  me,  be  entitled  to  £30 
per  annum  from  the  Widow's  Scheme.*  I  beg  the  favour 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  this  per  bearer,  and  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  the  honour  of  waiting  on  the  ladies  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow  forenoon  ;  in  the  meantime  I  request 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  deliver  my  respectful 
compliments  to  them,  with  my  most  special  devoirs  to  Miss 
Lucy,  and  with  the  utmost  regard, 
"I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

^^  Your  most  faithful  humble  servant,^ 

"  Dun.  M'Dow. 

^'  P.  S.  For  your  farther  satisfaction,  I  think  it  proper  to 
hand  you  over  a  sight  of  the  testimonials  of  my  character, 
which,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure at  the  time  when  I  was  applying  for  the  presentation. 

"  D.  M'D." 

The  *'  Testimonials"  were,  as  usual,  such  aB  might  have 
entitled  the  testified  to  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis,  and 
the  eulogy  uttered  by  Mark  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of 
Julius  Gsesar,  would  have  sounded  tame  and  cold  in 
comparison  of  the  panegyrics  lavished  oh  Mr  M'Dow  to 
his  own  face.  From  a  voluminous  mass  of  evidence,  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  slight  specimen. 

"MydeakSir, 
^^  It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  I  take  up  my 
pen  to  bear  my  public  testimony  to  worth  such  as  yours, 
enriched  and  adorned  as  it  is  with  abilities  of  the  first 
order — polished  and  refined  by  all  that  learning  can  bestow. 
From  the  early  period  at  which  our  friendship  commenced, 
few,  I  flatter  myself,  can  boast  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  you  than. myself;  but  such  is  the  retiring 
modesty  of  your  nature,  that  I  fear,  were  I  to  express  the 
high  sense  I  entertain  of  your  merit,  I  might  wound  that 
delicacy  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  yoqr  character. 
I  shall  therefore  merely  affirm,  that  your  talents  I  consider 
as  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  your  learning  and  erudition 
are  deep,  various  and  profound ;  while  your  scholastic 
researches  have  ever  been  conducted  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Christian   moderation  and  gentlemanly  liberality.     Your 

*  la  EogUab,  a  jnatrimontal  design',  In  ScolcVk,^  ^^^cunlacy  com- 
peDsatioD. 
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doctrines  I  look  upon  as  of  the  most  soand  practical  des- 
cription, calculated  to  superinduce  the  clearest  and  most 
comprehensive  system  of  Christian  morals,  to  which  yoiir 
own  character  and  conduct  afford  an  apt  illustration.  As 
a  preacher,  your  language  is  nervous,  copious,  and  highly 
rhetorical ;  your  action  in  the  pulpit  free,  easy,  and  grace-> 
ful.  As  a  companion,  your  colloquial  powers  are  of  no 
ordinary  description,  while  the  dignity  of  your  manners, 
combined  with  the  suavity  of  your  address,  render  your 
company  universally  sought  aAer  in  the  very  first  society.  In 
short,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  I  know  no  man  more  likely^ 
than  yourself  to  adorn  the  gospel,  both  by  your  precept 
9nd  example.  With  the  utmost  esteem  and  respect, 
'^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^'  Most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours. 

"  RoDEHicK  M'Cra^v 
**  Professor  ot  Belles  Lettres.'^ 

But  Lucy  was  not  dazzled  either  by  the  testimonials, 
or  the  decreet,  or  the  augmentation,  or  the  flats  in  the 
Gallowgate,  or  the  Widow^s  Scheme  ;  and^  to  Mr  M'Dowlai 
astonishment  and  indignation,  a  polite,  though  peremptory 
refusal  was  returned  to  his  modest  proposals* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

,  Lite  i^eemed  to  be  now  holding  its  most  even  tenor  both 
at  the  castle  and  the  farm,  for  both  showed  so  little  variety 
beyond  the  most  common  casualties,  that  for  some  time  not 
a  single  occurrence  in  either  family  would  have  served  to 
,  adorn  a  tale,  scarcely  even  to  point  a  moral.  The  chief, 
although  his  rancour  was  gradually  abating,  still  preserved  a 
stately  distance  towards  his  kinsman ;  and  as  their  habits  and 
pursuits  were  quite  opposite,  they  seldom  came  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Glenroy,  in  spite  of  the  downfall  of  his 
hopes,  still  pursued  his  course  of  revelry  and  reckless  pro- 
fusion, while  Captain  Malcolm,  undazzled  by  the  glare  of 
future  wealth  and  consequence,  continued  his  former 
simple,  frugal  mode  of  life ;  his  chief  aim  being  to  render 
his  children  happy,  virtuous,  and  independent. 

But  the  blank  Ronald  had  left  in  the  domestic  circle  re- 
mained a  dreary  chasm  for  many  a  dull  day  and  lou^  ^\%^V^ 
for  RoBaldbad  been  the  beloved  of  a\l,  ax\&  ^  mv^»^^\k\c&^ 
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from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest.  The  accounts  that  had 
hitherto  been  received,  both  of  and  from  him,  had  been 
highly  satisfactory.  .  His  captain  and  he  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  young  sailor's  naval  ardour 
had  suffered  no  diminution  during  the  time  the  ship  had 
remained  at  the  Nore,  aAer  he  had  joined.  But  soon  after 
that,  its  destination  had  been  changed,  and  instead  of  being 
dispatched,  as  was  originally  intended,  on  a  six  weeks 
voyage  to  a  healthy  climate,  it  had  been  ordered  to  cruize 
in  distant  seas,  and  in  another  hemisphere.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  Captain  and  Mrs  Malcolm,  and  an 
aggravation  to  the  anxiety  they  naturally  experienced  on 
their  boy's  account — an  anxiety  which,  evenunder  the  in- 
fluence of  pious  trust,  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  fond 
parents  for  a  son  of  such  promise.  Their  hearts  were  in- 
deed occasionally  cheered  by  letters  from  both  Ronald 
and  his  captain,  when  they  happened  to  hail  a  ship  in  their 
progress,  and  the  contents  were  always  of  a  gratifying  na- 
ture. Captain  Stanley  was  delighted  with  Ronald, .  and 
Ronald  was  delighted  with  the  sea,  and  said  he  would  not 
exchange  his  hammock  for  all  Inch  Orran.  All  he  wanted 
was  to  witness  a  battle  and  a  storm,  and  when  he  he^d  seen 
these,  he  should  be  satisfied.  ^'  Heaven  forbid  his  wishes 
should  be  soon  gratified !"  said  his  mother,  as  she  read  tht 
young  enthusiast^  letter ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  heaven,  in  its 
mysterious  decrees,  had  otherwise  ordained. 

Many  months  passed  after  this,  without  either  letters  or 
tidings,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  became  gradually 
more  intense.  Winter  days  and  stormy  nights,  and  sum- 
mer suns  rolled  on,  and  still  all  was  silence.  To  the 
watchfulness  of  expectation  now  succeeded  the  feverishness 
of  apprehension,  and  then  came  that  awful  stillness,  the  op- 
pressive weight  of  time  which  we  have  loaded  with  our  own 
dread  presentiments.  When  all  nature  seemed  to  be  wrapt 
in  silence  and  in  gloom— when  every  object  appears  to  pro- 
claim the  downfall  of  our  hopes — when  the  gayest  scenes 
only  nK>ve  us  to  tears— 'When  the  gladdest  tones  only  sound 
as  the  death  knell  of  our  happiness.  Oh  !  many  were  the 
midnight  prayers,  breathed  from  a  sleepless  pillow 
wet  with  a  mother's  tears,  and  duly  were  the  streaming 
eyes  and  supplicating  hands  raised  to  Heaven,  while  ^^  Thy 
will  be  done  I"  yet  trembled  on  the  lip.  In  vain  the  an- 
ffui^ed  parents  strove  to  hide  from  each  other  the  dismal 
forebodings  which  filled  their  souls.  The  averted  look^  the 
stiffed  Bigh,  the  listless  step,  the  B\id4exva\»il,V\i^  ^%tta.at 
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yet  searching  eye,  all  betrayed  the  secret  of  tho^e  hearts 
which  for  the  first  time  ;virere  closed  against  each  other. 
At  length  the  bolt  fell,  and  by  one  stroke  these  hearts  were 
laid  bare.  The  ship  had  foundered,  hnd  every  soul  on 
bo^rd  had  perished !  A  plank,  on  which  were  a  few  let- 
ters  of  her  name,  and  a  shattered  boat,  had  been  picked  up, 
and  all  was  told.  In  the  ocean  depths  all  had  gone  down, 
and  many  a  wave  since  then  had  dashed  over  the  trackless 
spot  where  lay  the  young,  the  brave,  the  loved^— their  tale 
a  secret  till  that  day  when  the  seas  shall  give  up  their  dead. 

*<  Oh !  were  her  tale  of  sorrow  koown 

*Twere  something  to  the  breaking  heart, 
The  pang  of  doubt  would  then  be  gone. 

And  Fancy's  endless  dreams  depart. 
It  may  not  be ! — there  is  no  ray 

By  whieh  her  doom  we  may  explore ; 
We  only  know  she  sail'd  away. 

And  ne'er  was  seen,  nor  heard  of  more !" 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  anguish  of  a  parent's  heart  sorrow- 
ing for  the  loss  of  their  child  ?    He  only  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  and  who,  remembering  we  are  clay,  forbids  not 
those  fond  and  mournful  recollections  with  which  we  invest 
the  perished  form  of  the  object  of  our  love.   Alas !  how  does 
our  startled  fancy  recoil  from  the  first  dread  thought,  and 
seek  to  cheat  itself,  by  conjuring  up,  and  enthroning  anew, 
that  image  in  our  hearts  which  our  reason  sternly  tells  us  is  no 
more.    No  more!  the  being  all  life,  and  motion,  and  strength, 
and  beauty,  whom  we  have  so  lately  held  to  our  breasts — 
whose  voice  even  now  bounds  as  sweetest  music  in  our  ear 
— in  whose  eyes  we  were  wont  to  read  as  in  a  book — whose 
vacant  seat  still  stands  before  us — whose  thousand  me- 
mentos lie  scattered  around  us — is  that  being  indeed  gone 
from  the  face  of  this  bright  earth  for  ever  ?     Still — still 
would  we  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  I     In  vain  does 
human  sympathy  seek  to  pour  its  oil  on  the  dark  and  troubled 
waters  of  affliction.    'Tis  a  hand  divine  can  alone  stem  the 
torrent  which  overflows  our  soul — 'tis  a  voice  from  heaven 
alone  that  can  speak  peace  to  our  stricken  hearts,  when  it 
tells  us  the  dust  we  so  loved  on  earth,  whether  it  be  scat- 
tered o'er  the  trackless  desert,  or  be  buried  in  the  dark 
and  fathomless  abysses  of  the  ocean,  he  will  again  build  up 
in  immortal  beauty,  and  restore  to  that  dvi\t\^  \T\Vs«tvVw\^^^ 
"where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  or  deaOa,     0\\^\^^'a^^^  "^^^ 
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they,  who,  even  in  the  anguish  of  their  spirits,  can  bring 
their  fainting  hearts  to  His  footstool,  and  there,  with  meek 
submission  say,  ^^  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  With 
such,  *^  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  Qometh  in 
the  morning." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

In  the  affliction  of  the  bereaved  family,  it  would 
'  have  been  no  small  comfort  to  them  to  have  been 
visited  occasionally  by  a  faithful  and  spiritual-minded  pas- 
tor,  One  Who  could  have  soothed  their  downcast  spirits, 
and  have  strengthened  their  religious  faith,  and  have  recal- 
led to  their  startled  minds  those  cheering  promises,  which, 
in  the  first  moments  of  anguish,  are  so  apt,  even  by  the 
best,  to  be  forgotten,  or  but  faintly  remembered.  But  it 
was  not  in  the  house  of  mourning  that  Mr  M'Dow's  pre- 
sence was  wont  to  shine.  He  called,  indeed,  but  he  saw 
only  Captain  Malcolm — <'  Sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing,"  not 
to  be  subjected  to  the  common  eye,  and  Mrs  Malcolm  and 
Lucy  felt  as  though  the  presence  of  Mr  M'Dow  would  only 
have  profaned  the  memory  of  the  departed,  and  harrowed 
up  the  feelings  of  the  living.  Sorrow  had  indeed  sunk 
deep  into  the  soul  of  the  berefl  mother.  Ronald  had  been 
unconsciously  the  idol  of  her  affections,  and  in  the  anguish 
of  losing  him,  she  felt  that  he  had  been  the  dearest  to  heir 
of  all  her  children.  She  bowed,  indeed,  with  meek  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Heaven,  but  the  elasticity  of  her  mind 
seemed  gone.  All  was  calm,  and  resigned,  but  it  was  the 
calm  of  deep  suffering,  the  resignation  of  a  silenced  heart. 
Oflen  in  the  dead  of  night  there  seemed  to  break  upon  her 
startled  ear  the  sound  of  the  raging  sea,  and  the  tempestu* 
ous  winds,  and  the  cry — the  piercing  cry,  of  her  drown- 
ing boy  ;  and  then  to  wake  to  silence  and  sad  conviction 
that  all  was  Tiot  a  dream  I  But  prayer  would  again  bring 
down  its  holy  calm  to  the  troubled  mind,  ^nd  the  pious 
mourner  would  meekly  confess  that  it  was  good  for  her  to  be 
thus  brought,  even  by  the  hand  of  sorrow,  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  visit  from  the  good  Mr 
Stuart  came  to  cheer  and  invigorate  her  drooping  spirit. 

He  was  a  man  whose  whole  appearance  and  deportment 

were  so  emblematic  of  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  that 

even  a  child  would  have  felt  tha\.\heie  >n^^^  Uol^  man. 
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He  was  of  a  pale«  thoughtful  cast  of  countenance,  but  his 
thoughts  were  evidently  such  as  savoured  more  of  heaven* 
ly  t^gs  than  low-born  cares,  for  its  expression  was  at 
onoe  elevated,  and  ben^n.     He 

«( Bore  his  great  eommisfioQ  in  b»  look,'* 

and  the  sense  of  that  sacred  trust  gave  a  certun  dignified 
hymility  to  the  apostolic  simplicity  of  his  dem^nour. 

It  is  difficult,  to  describe  a  piety  so  consistent  in  all  its 
parts,  aiid  so  unvarying  in  its  practice,  which  sheds  a  living 
unction  over  the  whole  character,  whose  influence  is  deep-  ^ 
ly  feU  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  but  whose  results  do 
not  dazzle  by  any  sudden  or  powerful  impression.  Human 
life,  indeed,  is  composed  of  such  an  unceasing  succession 
of  minute  occurrences,  and  humble  duties,  and  undignified 
occupations,  that  it  would  seem  tedious  and  trivial  to  nar- 
rate the  course  of  even  a  good  man's  one  well  spent  day ; 
but,  as  some  one  has  well  observed,  it  is  fidelity  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  little  things  that  forms  the  true  solidity  and 
greatness  of  the  Christian  character.  Bven  so  it  was  with 
the  venerable  pastor  of  Aucbnagoil.  Grandeur,  worldly 
grandeur,  would  have  heard  with  a  disdainful  smile  the 
simple  annals  of  his  obscure  life  ;  but  how  much  of  moral 
grandeur  was  there  in  the  self  immolation  of  his  Christian 
course ;  a  course  at  once  humble  and  sublime ! .  He  was 
indeed  a  '^  living  sermon"  of  the  truths  he  taught,  ai^d  to 
inculcate  these  truths  by  precept  and  example,  was  the  sole 
aim-  of  his  consecrated  office.  To  succour  the  distressed, 
to  minister  to  the  sick,  to  help  the  poor,  to  comfort  the 
'  mourner,  to  cheer  tbe  penitent,  to  reclaim  the  wanderer — 
*  for  this  he  laboured  in  the  far-extended  district  which  his 
parish  contained  ;  for  this  he  visited  the-  distant  village  and 
the  lonely  hut,  seeking  out  each  individual  of  his  widely- 
scattered  fiock  ;  for  this  he  braved  the  winter's  flood  and 
summer's  heat ;  for  this  he  crossed  many  a  rough  and  tem- 
pestuoas  ferry,  and  climbed  many  a  rugged  and  dreary 
mountain,  and  traversed  many  an  unfrequented  glen. 

**  Yet  woQld  not  grace  one  spark  of  pride  allow. 
Or  cry,  <  Stand  o/f,  I*m  holier  far  than  thou !'  *' 

For  he  was  no  wild  enthusiast,  nor  narrow-minded  sectarian, 
nor  hot-headed  zealot ;  but  he  was  a  man,  9lam^  axVU^^e^^ ' 
and  simple  in  deed  and  word :  bis  YugVieal  a\^  T[\<&€8XA^'i&% 
Vol.  L-^L 
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temperance,  patience,  faith,  and  love,  and  the  highest  words 
wherein  he  taught  them  were  words  from  the  Book  of  God. 
•  But  though  Mr  Stuart's  character  was  thus  fair  and  con- 
sistent in  bis  eyes  of  others,  in  his  own  estimatioti  how 
differently  did  he  view  it!  "Unworthy  and  unprofitable 
servant  that  I  am,*',  he  would  exclaim  to  himself,  "  how 
mixed  are  all  my  motives  !  How  selfish  are  my  best  inten- 
tions !  How  polluted  my  purest  affections !  How  deficient 
are  my  best  works  I  But  thou  hast  told  the  weary  troubled 
soul  to  come  unto  thee,  and  thou  wilt  give  it  peaces" 
peace,  how  different  and  how  superior  to  the  outward 
satisfaction  of  the  vain,  self-satisfied,  worldly  mind  ! 

Such  are  the  feelings  of  the  true  Christian.  His  war- 
fare is  within,  and  in  pro^^ortion  as  he  is  enabled  by  the 
eye  of  faith  to  discern  the  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  so 
shall  he  also  perceive  the  guilt  and  frailty  of  bis  own  imper- 
fect nature. 

He  spoke,  and  his  words  came  like  balm  to  the  wounded 
hearts  of  the  sorrowing  parents,  for  they  came  fraught  with 
cheering  promises,  and  glorious  hopes  of  eternal  life.  He 
bade  them  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  con  tern  plation^  of 
that  oh  which,  at  such  a  time,  our  thoughts,  alas  1  are  too 
prooe  to  dwell,  even  the  material  part  of  that  immortal 
being  once  so  precious  in  our  sight. 

He  had  known  Ronald,  and  he  knew  the  good  seed  that 
had  been  sown  in  his  young  heart,  and  felt  convinced  that 
in  the  hour  of  peril  that  would  not  have  failed  him. 

"  1  am  far  from  saying  that  you  ought  not  to  weep  for 
him  you  have  lost,"  said  the  good  pastor,  while  his  own 
eyes  were  jnoistened  with  sorrow.  ''  Such  a  state,  even  if 
attainable,  would  be  far  from  desirable  ;  it  would  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  us  warm  and  kindly  affections.  We  know  that 
afflictions  are  sent  not  as  punishments,  but  as  messengers  of 
love  to  lead  us  unto  Him." 

"  I  feel  it  is  so,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm,  meekly  ;  "  but  still, 

my  rebellious  heart ^"  She*stopped,  but  struggling  to 

overcome  her  emotion,  added,  "  Alas !  I  often  think,  had 

my  boy  but  died  in  my  arms,  I  could  have  yielded  him  up 

with  less  reluctance  to  the  will  of  God.     I  feel  as  if  I  could 

then  have  said  with  greater  sincerity  than  I  fear  I  do  now; 

^  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed 

be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' " 

''That  is  a  natural  feeling,"  said  Mr  Stuart;  "the 

horrors  of  death  always  come  uggTav^led  \.o  o\rc  mvds^ 
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when  accompanied,  as  in  this  case,  with  any  thing  of 
suddenness  or  mystery ;  we  are  then  apt  to  imagine  it 
more  dreadful  than  any  reality,  forgetting  that  ^  the  Lord 
is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
waves  of  the  sea.^  True,  *  the  .silver  cord  is  loosened,  and 
the  golden  bowl  is  broken,'  and  the  dust  has  returned  to 
the  dust,  but  the  spirit  has  also  returned  to  God  who  gave 
it.  What  matters  it  then^ou?  we  enter  on  the  valley  of  the 
shallow  of  death,  when  we  know  we  are  to  pass  through  it 
by  the  light  of  those  Divine  footsteps  which  have  trod  it 
before  us  ?  They  still  remain^  and  will  remain  till  time 
shall  be  no  more,  to  guide  us  to  our  heavenly  home,  where 
this  '  corruptibje  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  be  clothed  with  immortality  ;V  where  we  shall  enter 
on  >  glory  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and 
which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive.' " 

^^  With  such  glorious  prospects  of  perfect  and  endless 
felicity  at  the  end  of  the  Christian's  course^"  said  Captain 
Malcolm,  ^^it  indeed  matters  Httla  whether  we  enter  upon 
them  by  lingering  decay,  or  by  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  or 
the  shock  of  a  wave  ;  whichever  it  is,  we  must  believe  that 
it  is  the  means  our  Heavenly  Father  deemed  the  best ;  and 
in  that  belief  let  us  humbly  acquiesce." 

''  And  in  that  simple  act  of  acquiescence  we  shall  feel  a 
sure  and  certain  rest  for  our  souls,"  said  Mr  Stuart. 
Time,  it  has  been  truly  said,  indeed  obliterates  sorrow 
from  the  worldly  heart,  and  leaves  it  no  better  than  it 
found  it ;  but  Religion  beautifies  and  sanctifies  affliction 
in  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  and  causes  it  even  to  bring 
forth  new  and  more  abundant  graces  ;  the  fountain  of  bitter 
water  may  yet  become  the  welt  of  living  water  springing 
up  to  everlasting  life." 

^'  Feeling  and  acknowledging  as  I  do  the  truth  of  these 
things,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm,  "  how  weak^  how  sinful  it 
seems  to  allow  my  soul  to  be  thus  cast  down  !  I  know  the 
conditions  on  which  every  blessing  is  bestowed— that  we 
must  one  day  part  with  it— and  I  believe  that  God  knows 
best  when  that  parting  should  be ;  and  yet,'^  she  added^ 
while  the  tears  (lowed  silently  down  her  cheek,  ^^  my  son ! 
my  son !" 

"  Do  not  judge  yourself  thus  strictly,"  said  the   good 
pastor ;  *^  you  do  not  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope ; 
the  spirit  is  willing  to  believe  all  things,  tUow^Vv  1V\^  ^<^'ekv 
is  weak  to  endure  ihem,    You  believe  VWX  Qo^  g«>e%  \w 
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love,  believe  that  he  ako  takes  in  love,  and  jrour  heart  will 
QOt  be  troubled  beyond  measure ;  for  *  light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart ;'  be  of 
good  courage  then,  for  God's  promise  is  not  made  in  vain ; 
^  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.^ '' 

Such,  though  imperfectly  detailed,  was  the  tenor  of  the 
faithful  minister's  conversation  witlv  the  afflicted  parents  ;^ 
and  he  left  them  soothed  by  his  visit,  and  cheered  by  the 
promise  of  repeating  it  as  often  as  his  wanderings  brought 
him  near  their  dwelling. 

Perhaps  the  first  pleasurable  emotions  of  an  outward  kind, 
to  which  the  bereaved  heart  is  awakened,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  deep  and  simple  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
And  where  to  the  reflective  mind  and  cultivated  taste  are 
not  these  beauties  to  be  found  ?  Even  on  the  barren 
mountain  and  dreary  moor,  on  the  ever-flowing  waters,  and 
the  ever-changing  clouds, 

**  No  plot  so  narrow,  be  bat  Nataie  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant*  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty  !*' 

To  those  whose  eyes  and  hearts  have  long  been  closed, 
whether  by  sickness  or  sorrow,  but  are  again  opened  to ' 
the  soothing  influence  and  gentle  harmony  of  nature, 

f*  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
Tho  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  earth,  the  air,  the  skies," 

are  indeed  to  them  ^^  as  opening  paradise,"  and  insensibly 
they  *'  feel  that  they  are  happier  than  they  know.'* 


*  CHAPTER  XXX. 

* 

While  the  mansion  of  Lochdhu  was  thus  darkened  by 
the  shadow  of  death,  we  may  turn  to  the  habitation  of  Glen* 
roy,  which  was  basking  in  the  full  blaze  of  prosperity, 
Ronald's  mournful  fate,  however,  had  not  failed  to  excite 
its  due  share  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy.  Even  the  chieFs 
aaimoaity  bad  been  gre)itly  softened,  and  the  two  boys  re- 
ioetnbered  with  shame  and  compunctioTv  \.)awc  xxuSanAlwat- 
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ment  of  him  ^t  tkeilr  last  jneeting ;  wbtle  Edith  shed  many^ 
«  tear  of  remorse  and  regret  over  the  memory  of  the  loved 
companion  of  her  childhood.  She  was  again  permitted  to 
renew  her  intimacy  with  the  family  at  Inch  Orran,'and  her 
affectionate  heart  felt  as  though  its  only  reparation  could 
be  in  devoting  herself  to  the  consolatioa  of  the  mourners. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  young  people  either  gradually 
outgrew  their  childish  faults,  or  exchanged  them»-as  is 
often  the  case — for  others  less  obvious  to  common  percep- 
tion ;  but  so  it  was,  the  spoiled,  forward,  petulant  boys' 
were  now  transformed  into  handsome,  spirited,  pleasing 
youths,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  chieftain — tlie  admired 
and  applauded  of  all  his  friends  and  followers.  Not  that 
Norman  possessed  any  distinguished  traits  of  excellence  in 
himself,  for  he  inherited  much  of  his  father's  character, 
along  with  his  features.  He  was  proud,  overbearing,  and 
selfish,  but  he  was  handsome,  light-hearted,  active,  and 
brave,  which,  with  his  figure  and  fortune,  were  requisites 
eufficient  to  ensure  his  popularity  as  a  future  chief.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  him  to  have  been  eclipsed  in  his  father's 
eyes  or  house,  he  certainly  would  hav^  been  so  by  his 
cousin  Reginald,  who  was  a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty, 
and  seemed  in  his  person  to  have  realized  all  that  Grecian 
sculpture  bad  imagined  of  faultless  form  and  feature.  *  The 
materials  of  his  mind  and  character  seemed  also  of  a  richer 
.  and  nobler  stamp  than  Norman's.  He  had  good  feelings, 
great  sensibility,  an  ardent,  romantic  imagination,  and  a 
high-spirited  scorn  of  every  thing  mean  and  base  ;  and  al- 
though h<^  was  at  the  same  time  headstrong,  self-willed,  and 
impetuous,  the  slave  of  inrpulse,  and  the  sport  of  passion, 
yet,  as  his  impulse  often  led  him  to  what  was  good,  and  his 
passion  was  a  mere  gust,  these  in  early  life  showed  scarcely 
as  defects,  but  seemed  merely  the  natural  exuberance  of 
youthful  blood  and  unchecked  spirits.  The  seeds  of  many  ' 
good  qualities  had  been  sown  in  him  by  nature,  but  not 
much  had  been  done  by  education  to  bring  them  to 
maturity ;  the  tares  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up  with,  the 
wheat,  and  both  were  now  so  completely  blended  together, 
that  it  would  have  required  no  common  skill  and  pains  to  Have 
distinguished  and  separated  them.  The  attempt,  however, 
had  not  been  made,  and  which  should  predominate,  would 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  he  might  be  placed, 
and  the  temptations  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  Hither-  " 
to  nothing  had  occurred  to  call  forth  any  oHVvQ\QX!&tv\.^^^vcs:^<^ 
of  tbe  hearty  or  proclaim  the  maaler-p^kaiKioiv  o^  >Xv^  %Q^^^ 
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for  his  life  had  merely  been  that  of  an  indulged  and 
pampered  boy,  who  had  never  known  a  trial,  or  bad  a 
wish  ungratified.  So  bright  and  sunny  an  existence,  then, 
cotlld  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  pleasing  indolence  on  the 
naturally  good  temper  and  high  spirits,  as  the  soil  will  be 
richest  in  gay  iiowers  where  the  harrow  has  never  entered. 
But, 


-^< 


Dot  only  by  the  warmth 


AncUsootbing  suntHoe  of  delightful  things, 
Do  minds  grow  lip  end  flourish.^ 
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Alas !  who  has  ever  beheld  the  endowments  of  nature, 
and  the  advantages  of  fortune,  realize  in  the  happinesa  of 
their  possessor  the  splendid  visions  they  seemed  destined 
toVulfil?  . 

Mr  Ellis  had  frequently  urged  on  Glenroy  the  propriety 
of  sending  the  young  men  to  finish  their  studies  at  an  Eng- 
lish university ;  but  bis  remonstrances  were  always  an- 
swered by  a  quotation  from  Dr  Johnson,  the  only  one  the 
chief  had  ever  burdened  his  memory  with,  that^^  an  English 
education  could  only  tame  a  highland  chieflain  into  insig- 
nificance."-^*' And,  sir,  my  son  shall  not  be  tamed  into  in- 
significance at  any  of  your  English  universities." 

Mr  Ellis  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  up  the  point ;  and 
having  written  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Angus,  he  only  waited 
to  receive  his  instructions  as  to  the  future  plans  to  be 
adopted  for  the  completing  of  Reginald's  education  before 
he  took  leave  of  his  pupils,  and  relinquished  what  was  now 
a  mere  nominal  ofiice — that  of  their  preceptor. 

Glenroy  liked  bis  daughter  as  well  as  he  could  like  any 
thing  incapable  of  holding  or  transmitting  the  chieftainship, 
yet  still  she  was  rather  an  insignificant  person  in  his  esti- 
,  mation.     He  was,  iiowever,  pleased  to  hear  on  all. hands, 
that  Edith  was  reckoned  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county,  and 
that  Reginald  and  she  had  already  formed  an  attachment 
to  each  other ;  as  that  was  at  once  securing  a  good  estab- 
lishment for  her,  and  saving  himself  all  trouble  as  to  her 
future  disposal    Although  it  has  been  said,  the  love  which 
grows  by  degrees  is  more  nearly  allied  to  friendship  than 
to  passion,  nevertheless  the  attachment  of  the  covisins 
seemed  to  form  an  exception  to  this  general' rule,  for  their 
Jove  had  continued  to  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen 
fviih  their  strength. 
As  the  attachment  was  sanctioned  b^  bolVi  svd^  o^  ^^ 
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house,  the  course  of  their  love,  contrary  to  that  of  all  other 
loves,  seemed  destined  to  run  in  a  very  smooth  channel,  and 
it  was  already  settled  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
upon  Reginald's  attaioiog  the  age  of  twenty-one:  No  en^ 
Tious  cloud,  therefore,  marred  the  brightness  of  their  hori- 
son;  they  stood  on  *^  the  threshold  d*  life,"  and  all  life's 
faired  prospects  lay  spread  out  before  them. 

A  too  strict  sumlartty  of  character  is  perhaps  not  fiivour- 
aUe  either  to  love  or  friendship,  and  Ibe  difference  of  dis- 
positions in  the  young  iovers  seemed  only  such  as  would 
give  greater  charm  to  their  attachment.  Reginald  was  all 
fire  and  impetuosity,  while  Edith  was  all  gentleness  and 
timidity.  With  her  father  and  brother  she  found  little  con- 
geniality of  mind,  or  interchange  of  sentiment,  for  their  ohar- 
acters  were  cast  in  a  difSdrent  mould  irom  hers  ;  but  there 
was  much  of  a  kindred  nature  in  the  more  romantic  and 
imaginative  mind  of  her  cousin,  and  she  loved  him  with  her 
whole  heart,  as  the  only  being  with  whom  she  could  hold 
unreserved  communion.  Possessed  of  deep  sensibility,  and 
dwelling  with  the  object  of  her  eariiest  affection  ainid  sc4iies 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  calculated  to  call  forth  and  nourish 
all  that  was  romantic  and  tender  in  her  nature,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Edith  should  yield  to  the  dominion  of  an 
artless  affection,  unsullied  by  the  tarnish  of  the  world,  and 
live  in  a  creation  of  her  own.  Outwardly  calm  and  serene, 
all  the  powers  of  her  mind  were  concentrated  in  those  feeli 
ings,  which,  hidden  from  the  common  eye,  had  entwinedU, 
themselves  with  every  fibre  of  her  heart,  and  choked  each 
plant  of  bumble,  wholesome  influence. 

Her  mind,  tboqgh  sensitive  and  feminine,  was  naturally 
strong,  but  it  was  relaxed  and  enfeebled,  from  the  constant 
habrt  of  looking  to  Reginald  as  the  ruler  and  arbiter  of  her 
very  thoughts.  The  materials  of  excellence  and  happiness 
had  been  largely  bestowed  upon  her,  but  she  was  ignorant 
of  their  value,  and  confided  them  wholly  to  the  keeping  of 
another.  It  was  to  Reginald  she  looked  for  her  daily  por- 
tion of  happiness  ;  it  was  in  his  heart  she  anchored  her  trust, 
and  there  sought  her  abiding  place  of  rest  and  refuge. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

One  of  the  many  gifls  Mrs  Maeauley  had  received  from' 
nature.,  was  ber  faculty  of  dreaming,  which  she  piqued  ber- 
sdf  upon  in  no  small  degree ;  and  although  it  never  bad 
been  productive  of  any  good  either  to  herself  or  others^,  yet 
she  nevertbeless  entertained  the  utmost  respect  and  vene- 
ration for  this  endowments  and  placed  the.  most  perfect  re- 
liance on  her  own  oracles. 

Glenroy,  of  course,  affected  to  treat  her  dreams  and 
visions  as  he  did  herself,  with  great  contempt,  but  secretly 
he  had  rather  a  relish  for  them,  especially  as  Mrs  Macau- 
ley  was  not  a  public^dreamer ;  her  dreams  always  related  to 
his  house  and  family,  and  there  was  therefore  a  sort  of  im- 
portance annexed  to  the  idea  of  having  his  own  peculiar 
dreamer  in  his  household.  It  was  a  piece  of  state  almost 
equal  to  that  of  keeping  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool,  or  a  henchman, 
or  a  piper,  or  any  other  of  those  prerogatives  of  grandeur. 

The  natural  contempt,  however,  which  is  felt  in  this  en- 
lightened age  for  old  wives'  dreams,  and  even  for  young 
women's  fables,  together  with  the  profound  respect  we  en- 
tertain for  the  understanding  of  our  readers,  withholds  us 
from  relating,  upon  this  occasion,  the  cabalistic  narrative 
with  which  Mrs  Maeauley  one  morning  regaled  the  break- 
fast table ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  all  a  dream  should,  or. 
could  be.  It  was  grand,  confused,  dark,  incoherent,  con- 
tradictory, senseless,  and  sublime ;  and  in  spite  of  the  ludi- 
crous tones  and  gestures  of  the  narrator,  it  produced  more 
or  less  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  her  audience. 
From  the  cloud  of  her  misty  imagination  various  distinct 
images  immerged.  There  was  a  large  raven  with  a  wed- 
ding ring  in  its  mouth — there  was  a  troubled  sea,  and  a 
dove  with  a  bleeding  breast — there  was  a  shroud,  two  coffins, 
and  a  grave,  and  there  was  the  minister,  Mr  M'Dow,  all 
dressed  in  white,  standing  in  the  kirk  with  Miss  Edith,  who 
was  all  dressed  in  black,  and  somebody  else,  with  such  a 
mist  upon  them  that  she  could  not  make  out  who  it  was, 
&*c.  d&c.  &*c. 

A  few  days  after  this  memorable  dream,  there  arrived 
accouDta  of  the  death  of  Sir  Angus  Malcolm.     He  had  died 
of  the  fever  of  the  country,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embar^ng  for  Britain.     He  had  had  suffic\eti\.  vjwtivcv^  ^^ 
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lus  danger,  however,  to  adjmit  of  hi«  making  arrangements 
aa  to  the  management  of  his  afiairs,  and  the  disposal  of  his 
son.  Sir  Angus  seemed  to  have  felt  that  Reginald  had 
been  left  too  long  to  Glemoy's  superktendence,  for  he  di- 
rected that  he  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  entered  at  one 
of  the  English  universities,  under  the  superintendenee  of 
Mr  Ellis.  After  spending  two  years  at  college,  he  was  to 
set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  continent,  accompanied  by  Mr  Ellis, 
to  remain  abroad  until  he  came  of  age.  He  was  then  to 
return  home  and  celebrate  the  event  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, in  a  manner  befitting  the  heir  of  an  ancient  house  and 
oMe  property.  A  sanction  was  given  to  his  marriage 
with  Edith,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  he  would  then  settle 
for  Jifo  in  his  own  country. 

^^  O,  what  a  mercy  it  is  I  had  the  good  sense  to  tell  my 
dream  before  this  came  to  pass !"  whispered  Mrs  Macauley 
to  Benbowie ;  ^^  for  if  I  had  not  told  it,  nobody  would  have 
believed  me  now.  Oh !  what  wonderful  creatures  we  are  t 
the  great  black  raven!  I  cannot  forget  it!  Little  did  I  think 
that  was  Sir  Angus,  poor  Inan !  and  the  wedding  ring  that 
he  had  in  his  mouth  too !  was  just  to  show  like,  that  he  was 
coming  over  to  marry  his  son  to  Miss  Edith.'* 

'^  On  my  conscience,  he  was  a  very  lucky  man,  to  have 
cleared  his  estate  before  he  died !"  responded  Benbowie. 

Reginald  showed  much  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  loss ;  but  from  the  length  of  ike  separation  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  father  and  son,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  sorrow  should  be  lasting ;  and  in  due  tiime 
he  was  comforted* 

Glenroy  had  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  life  when  any 
change  in  the  domestic  arrangement  is  dreaded  as  the 
severest  of  evils,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  gout  had  now 
become  so  frequent  in  its  attacks,  as  to  render  him 
more  than  ever  dependent  on  domestic  society.  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed  Sir  Angus's  injunction  did  not  ac- 
cord with  his  inclinations,  and  he  as  usual  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure in  apostrophising  Benbowie. 
.  '<  Finish  his  studies  I  finish  hia  fiddlesticks !  I  never  finish* 
ed  my  studies-^/  never  was  at  any  of  their  English  uni- 
versities. I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  my  son  could 
learn  at  an  English  university!  Reginald  may  go  if  he 
chooses,  but  ni  be  hanged  if  I'll  allow  Norman  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  shall  not  be  tamed  into  insignificance  if  T 
can  help  it.  It  is  a  fine  preparation  for  a  Highland  chief 
to  he  cooped  up  in  one  of  their  musl^  coWeg^a  m^^j^"*:^ 
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of  priests  and  dominies,  and  sailing  about  their  plainstoiies 
in  a. black  gown  and  a  trencher  skull-cap!"  ,  » 

"  Very  true,"  responded  Benbowie,  *'on  my  conscien<^e, 
it's  all  very  true— -a  philabeg  would  set  him  better." 

<'  A  fine  things  to  be  sure,  for  a  Highland  chi^f  to,  have 
B.A.  tacked  to  his  name  l" 

^  On  my  conscience,  a  man  need  not  go  so  far  to  learn 
to  cry  BA!"  said  Benbowie. 

^^  And  then  the  scheme  of  sending  him  to  the  continent 
is,  if  possible,  still  worse,"  continued  Gienroy.  "  What 
can  he  learn  there,  .but  to  dance  and  speak  gibberish,  or 
to  be  running  after  old  bridges  and  broken  statues,  when 
he  ought  to  be  building  new  bridges,  and  entertaining  the 
gentlemen '  of  the  county  ?  Statues  1  a  pack  of  rubbish. 
I  would  not  let  one  of  them  within  my  door." 

"  On  my  conscience,  I  think  you're  quite  right,  Gien- 
roy. I  would  not  give  a  three-year-old  stot  for  any  stuccy 
babbies  that  ever  were  made." 

Such  was  the  style  of  colloquy  held  by  these  two  worthy 
gentlemen  ;  and  had  Reginald  been  inclined  to  disregard 
hisi  father's  dying  injunctions,  plausible  pretexts  would 
not  have  been  wanting  for  him  to  have  at  least  postponed 
the  fulfilling  of  them.  But  Reginald  was  eager  to  enter 
upon  the  course  pointed  out  to  him,  and  Mr  Ellis  lost  no 
time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  getting  him  entered 
at  Oxford,  whither  he  was  to  accompany  him.  Nothing 
«ould  induce  Gienroy  to  part  with  Norman  ;  and  as  Norman 
attached  no  great  ideas  of  pleasure  to  a  student's  life,  he 
was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  remain  at 
home  fats  own  master,  so  called  ^  tliough  still  more  the  mas- 
4Bter  of  all  around  him. 

Edith  beheld  with  meek  and  silent  sorrow  the  time  ap- 
proach for  the  departure  of  Reginald  :  to  be  separated 
from  him  for  more  than  a  few  days  was  an  evil  she  had 
never  contemplated ;  and  now  w^eks  and  months  were  to ' 
drag  their  slow  course  along,  while  Reginald  and  she  were 
to  dwell  apart.  Oh  !  what  a  solitude  would  hers  be  !  the 
dreariest,  the  saddest  of  all  solitudes,  the  solitude  of  the  heart.. 

Reginald's  sorrow  at  parting  with  Edith,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, was  pretty  much  swallowed  upiin  the  anticipated 
novelty  and  variety  that  awaited  him  ;  and  he  strove  to 
comfort  and  reassure  her,  as  he  talked  cheerfully  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  of  his  probation.  Three  years  were 
nothing ;  besides^  he  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  seeing 
Aer  o/lea  again  before  he  left  England  •,  ^ud^  ^V  wv^  ttA^^  h« 
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should  write  to  her  constantly,  every  day,  that  she  might 
never  for  a  single  day  forget  him.  He  would  then  reite- 
rate his  own  vows  of  eternal  love  and  constancy,  and  call 
upon  Edith  to  repeat  the  same,  while  each  favourite  haunt 
was  visited  and  hallowed  in  their  imaginations  by  the  pen- 
sive thought,  that  it  would  be  long  ere  they  should  agtfin 
revisit  them  together.  Thus  the  intervening  days  glided 
away  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stream,  and  thus  feeling  stamp- 
ed the  value  of  ages  upon  the  duration  of  moments.  Then 
swiflly  came  the  parting  hour  ! 

"that  hour. 

When  love  first  feels  its  own  o'erwhelming  power." 

"  This,  Edith,  is  a  ring  of  betrothment,"  said  Reginald,  as 
be  placed  one  ^upon  her  finger.  "  Remember,  there 
it  must  remain  till  I  exchange  it  for  a  bridal  one.  Edith, 
do  you  promise  ?"  and  he  held  her  hand  locked  in  his, 
while  Edith  tried  to  smile  an  afiirmative  through  her  part- 
ing tears. 

Again  and  again  the  farewell  was  spoken :  again  and 
again  Edith  was  pressed  to  his  heart,  and  now  he  was 
gone,  and  she  was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  XKXIL 

By  degrees  the  loss  of  Reginald's  society  was  almost 
atoned  for  to  Edith  by  the  new  enjoyment  ofcorresponding 
with  him.  It  was  a  different,  a  more  abstracted,  and  con- 
centrated feeling,  but  scarcely  a  less  delightful  one  than 
that  which  she  used  to  enjoy  in  his  presence.  True,  he 
was  no  longer  with  her ;  but  then,  what  though  the  image 
itself  was  gone  ?  The  impression  remained  almost  as 
vivid  as  the  reality,  and  she  had  his  ring,  his  picture,  his 
letters :  those  mute,  but  eloquent  pledges  of  his  faith— the 
almost  daily  assurances  of  his  love — the  ofl  repeated  vows-— > 
the  fond  anticipations  of  their  future  happiness.  Deep 
and  earnest  in  her  love,  but  timid  and  reserved  in  her  man- 
ners, her  heart  expatiated  more  freely  upon  paper  than 
ever  it  had  done  in  the  'daily  intercourse  of  her  whde  life, 
so  that  she  was  ready  to  exclaim — 
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'*  O,  Fortune,    ..... 
•    .    .    ,    .    thou  canst  not  divide 
Our  bodies  so,  but  that  our  hearts  are  tied. 
And  we  can  love  by  letters  still,  and  gifts^ 
And  thoughts,  and  dreams.' 


» 


Thus  was  her  mind  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excite- 
ment, more  inimical  to  its  repose  than  the  presence  even  of 
the  object  of  her  affection.  Imagination  lefl  to  itself  had 
awakened  in  her  that  extreme  sensibility  so  destructive  to 
happiness,  which,  in  seeming  to  give  us  '^  a  sweet  existence 
in  another's  being,"  is  only  fixing  more  firmly  its  barbed 
arrow  in  the  Jieart. 

So  passed  days,  weeks,  and  months ;  and  when  the 
'  college  vacations  permitted,  Reginald  revisited  with  delight 
his  early  home.  Absence,  so  far  from  abating  the  attach- 
ment of  tlie  youthful  lovers,  seemed  if  possible  to  have 
aingmented  it,  and  the  lapse  of  time  had  only  added  new  ati* 
tractions  to  each,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other. 

But  now  a  longer  period  of  absence  was  to  intervene,  and 
seas  were  to  divide  them.  The  time  £br  Reginald's  visit  to 
the  continent  had  arrived,  and  painful  was  the  parting  of 
the  lovers^  Yet  the  sanguine  spirit  of  Reginald  imparted 
comfort  to  Edith,  as  he  fondly  reminded  her  that  two  out 
of  the  three  years  of  their  probation  were  o^r,  and  that 
this  parting  should  be  the  last. 

Many  was  the  fond  and  impassioned  letter  she  received 
from  Reginald,  and  many  were  the  tender  and  confiding 
ones  she  wrote  in  reply.  At  length  his  letters  became  less 
frequent,  but  that  was  not  surprising,  considering  that  he 
was  constantly  moving  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  then 
when  they  did  come,  they  were  as  afiectionate  as  ever. 
He  still  reminded  Edith  of  their  engagement — he  still 
assured  her  that  tirtie  and  absence  only  rendered  her  dearer 
to  him,  and  that  he  longed  impatiently  for  the  time  when 
he  was  to  return  to  her  to  part  no  more.  But  after  re- 
ceiving one  of  those  letters,  breathing  all  that  a  fond  lover 
could  say  to  the  idol  of  his  heart,  a  long  pause  ensued  ;  and 
then,  when  the  next  came,  Edith  thought-— but  it  must  be 
fancy — that  the  style  was  changed.  It  was  short,  too  ;  but 
he  pleaded  a  headach-*^perhaps  he;  was  ill,  and  concealed 
it  from  her,  and  many  an  anxious  day  and  sleepless  night 
she  passed^  till  another  arrived — it  was  still  shorter,  but  he 
was  Just  setting  out  upon  an  excursion^  ^iivAVv^d  xvol  time  to 
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write  more  than  n  mere  line,  to  assure  dear  Edith  he  was 
well.  Other  long  and  dreary  chasms  ensued,  and  were  but 
faintly  attempted  to  be  filled  up  by  meagre  letters,  full  of 
little  else  than  apologies  for  their  rarity,  and  promises 
of  writing  oftener  and  longer  ones.  But  the  same  excuses 
coiittnued*--one  time  the  heat  was  so  excessive  he  could 
scarcely  hold  the  pen — then  he  was  interrupted  by  a  friend, 
or  he  was  just  returned  from  a  fatiguing  excursion,  or  he 
was  setting  out  upon  a  pleasure  tour — or  the  time  was  now 
drawing  near  when  he  should  be  returning  to  Scotland, 
and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  much  more  at 
present. 

So  absorbed  was  Edith  in  anxiety  about  Reginald,  that 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  attentions,  or  rather  in- 
tentions, of  another  lover,  in  the  person  of  the  young  Lord 
Allonby,  who,  from  partaking  occasionally  of  Glenroy's 
hospitalities,  bad  now  become  a  more  frequent  visitor,  and. 
having  no  small  opinion  of  himself,  he  concluded  he  had 
only  to  pay  his  addresses  to  have  them  instantly  accepted. 
Edith's  ideas  of  love  were  much  too  romantic  to  enable  her 
to  construe  the  flimsy  gallantry,  of  a  modem  fine  gentleman 
into  any  thing  like  a  serious  passion,  and  her  surprise  at  his 
lordship's  hasty  and  self-assured  proposals  could  only  be 
surpassed  by  his  amazement  at  the  rejection  of  his  suit.  It 
was  one  that,  in  other  circumstances,  Glenroy  would  have 
been  gratified  with,  but  as  Edith  was  engaged  to  Reginald, 
he  could  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  chuckling  over  it  in 
private,  or  throwing  out  innuendoes  in  public. 

Thus  wore  away  time  ;  but  still  Reginald  caine  not,  ^nd 
his  birth-day,  the  day  of  his  coming  of  age,  which  his  father 
had  recommended  him  to  celebrate  at  home  among  his 
own  people — that  day  which  he  himself  had  so  fondly 
anticipated,  and  which  Edith  had  looked  forward  to  with 
no  common  interest — that  day  passed  unnoticed,  unheed- 
ed on  his  part,  and  on  hers  only  recorded  as  a  day  of  dis- 
appointment and  gloom. 

Gletiroy .  chafed  and  fumed  at  this  disrespectful  delay. 
^Norman,  siill  tiiore  sanguine  and  impatient  in  the  self- 
assumed  anticipations  of  his  cousin^s  return,  had  scarcely 
been  restrained  more  than  once  from  setting  out  to  meet 
him.  *  Mrs  Macauley  dreamed  and  wondered  in  vain. 
Neither  dreams  nor  wondering  could  solve  the  mystery* 
fSdith  sighed  and  feared,  she  knew  not  what,  for  her  heart 
was  too  simple  and  guileless  to  harbout  »\\«o\^\^xi%  ^9^ 
Yoju.h—M  ■      •  - -'^  -       -•  " 
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bad  heard  and  read  of  such  a  thing  as  inconstancy,  but  to 
associate  it  with  the  idea  of  Reginald  never  entered  her 
imagination,  or  if  it  did,  it  was  instantly  dismissed.  She 
bad  only  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  past  days — to  look 
at  his  picture — to  meet  the  gaze  of  those  fond  eyes — to 
read  his  letters^  fraught  with  vows  of  everlasting  love— «nd 
all  her  doubts  fled  as  by  the  touch  of  a  talisman.  Thus 
imagination  still  held  sway  over  her,  while  time,  as  it  moved 
slowly  along,  : 

<*  Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 

Of  memoiy,  images  and  precious  thoughts,'* 

which  it  was  the  delight  of  her  solitary  hours  to  treasure  up 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart.  She  knew  not — ^wbo 
in  early  life  does  know? — that  such  treasuring  up  of  the 
frail  records  of  human  love,  prove  but  as  landmarks  to  note 
where  the  tide  of  passion  and  of  sorrow  hath  been. 


CHAPTER  XXXIU. 

ifsABS  had  passed  away  since  Ronald  Malcolm  had  left 
his'  native  home,  when,  one  bright  summer's  day,  a  taQ 
and  sunburnt  youth,  coarsely  and  scantily  dad,  but  with 
something  wild  and  noble  in  his  air  and  aspect,  stood  on 
the  shores  of  Lochdhu,  and  for  a  moment  surveyed  its  dark 
mountains  and  roaring  waters,  with  the  look  of  one  to 
whom  they  bore  no  common  interest. 

That  youth  was  Ronald,  and  many  a  sad  sight  his  young 
eyes  had  looked  upon,  since  last  he  lefl  t^e  spot  where  he 
now  stood,  and  many  *'  a  strange  and  moving  accident"  burni 
within  him,  to  relate  to  the  dear  ones  he  had  left.  He  had  to 
tell  of  the  wonders  of  the  raging  sea  and  the  angry  heavens, 
which  had  shivered  the  stately  ship,  and  sunk  so  many 
**  high  hearts  and  brave"  beneath  the  devouring  billows. 
He  had  to  tell  of  his  own  escape,  with  others  of  the  gallant 
crew,  and  of  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  cold,^  the  heat,  the 
hardships  and  privations  they  had  endured,  and  under 
which  man  j  of  those  brave  spirits  had  sunk.  He  had  to 
tell  of  the  survivors  reaching  the  cosast  pf  Africa,  only  to 
become  captives  to  the  wild  and  lawless  natives,  by  whom 
tfcer  ir^re  driven  as  slaves  to  the  interior  of  those  wild, 
di^rty  and  uaexplorei  regions,  vibexe  Vu^oom^anicms,  one 
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by  one,  fell  victims  to  the  severity  of  their  lot.  But  his 
youth  i&nd  dauntless  spirit,  his  habits  of  endurance  and 
activity,  the  flexibility  and.  sweetness  of  his  temper,  had, 
under  the  blessing  of  a  superintending  Providence,  enabled 
him  to  bear  the  heavy  load  assigned  him,  and  had  even 
gained  him  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  his  barbarous  captors. 
How  many  a  summer's  day  and  winter's  night  would  it 
take  to  tell  of  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  thought,  and  felt, 
and  suffered,  and  done,  during  his  dreary  captivity !  and 
how,  even  in  the  depths  of  his  desolation,  he  had  ever 
cherished  that  trust  divine  which  a  mother's  lips  had  early 
i>reathed  into  his  infant  soul !  Then  came  his  escape,  with 
alHts  dangers  and  privations,  his  wanderings' by  land,  his 
perils  by  sea — all  these,  and  much  more,  had  Ronald  to  tell 
-<*^but  all  was  forgotten  in  the  tumult  of  his  feelings  as  he 
stood  once  more  on  his  native  shore,  and  looked  on  his 
^  Other's  house,  and  recalled  the  dear  familiar  scenes  of  his 
childhood. 

Memory  flew  over  the  intervening  years,  and  all  faded 
from  his  mind  save  the  loved  ones,  whose  looks  and  tones 
had  sometimes  haunted  his  very  heart  to  agony,  as  fancy 
pictured  the  joys  of  home  to  the  far-distant  captive.  ,And 
now  in  a  few  minutes  he  should  behold  them  again  ;  alrea- 
dy he  seemed  to  feel  their  kisses  on  his  lip — their  tears  of 
gladness  on  his  cheek— their  arms  enfolding  him— once' 
more  he  was  pressed  to  a  mother's  beating  heart !  All 
these  thoughts  rushed  through  the  young  adventurer's  mind, 
as  be  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  well -remembered  features 
of  his  mountain  home.  These  were  unchanged,  for  their 
stern  and  massive  outline  was  unchangeable ;  but  some- 
thing of  a  still  wilder,  a  more  desolate  and  mournful  cast, 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  them,  for  all  was  silent  and  voiceless. 
Ronald  stayed  not  to  conjecture  or  to  fear,  but  in  an  instant 
be  wasiit  the  house — his  father^s  house !  He  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  once  happy  home,  but  still  there'was 
none  to  meet  him^-none  to  welcome  him.  Every  thing 
was  displaced  and  in  disorder,  and  he  sought  in  several  of 
the  rooms  before  he  discovered  an  old  purblind  woman, 
who  seemed  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  house  he  had  leA  so 
full  of  life  and  joy,  and  youth  and  beauty. 

In  this  ancient  crone  he  recognized  an  old  pensioner  of 
his  mother's,  more  famed  for  her  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  family,  than  for  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  or  the 
urbanity  of  her  manners.     In  a  voice  choVim^  xvVXv^^V^^caia 
be  inquired  for  Captain  Malcolm,  for  lYi^  fo^iuA^  S  \5M^•  ^^ 
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had  to  repeat  the  question  three  times  before  he  could  obr 
tain  an  answer ;-  for,  though  not  positively  deaf,  her  ear 
was  slow  to  catch  a  strange  accent,  and  Ronald^s  vcHce 
and  accent  were  both  so  totally  changed,  that  his  own 
'mother  could  scarcely  have  recognized  them.  At  length, 
in  a  sharp  Highland  tone,  he  received  the  satisfactory  re- 
ply of,— 

^^  Captain  Malcolm  ? — ^aye!  whar  should  he  be  but  in 
his  ain  hodss  ?" 

*^  But  this  was  his  house,"  said  Ronald,  reviving  at  this 
inforination,  scanty  as  it  was. 

>^  Aye,  and  wha  says  it's  no  his  hooss,  noo?  but  it's  no 
his  dwelling-hooss,  if  you  mean  that ;  he's  ower  great  a 
y  man  to  dwell  here  noo — aye,  that  he  is  I" 

The  truth  now  flashed  upon  Ronald,  and,  with  a  pang 
he  said,  "  What ! — he  now  lives  at  Inch  Orran,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

^^  To  be  sure— whar  else  should  he  live  ?  But,  sit  down^, 
sit  down.  Tou  maun  be  a  stftinger  here,  it  seems,  frae  the 
Low  Country  ?     Maybe,  a  friend  o'  the  faamily?  " 

^^  Thank  yuu  ;  but  first  tell  me,  is  Captain  M  alcolm 

well,  and  my ,  and  all  of  them,  are  they  all  weU?" 

And  Ronald's  lips  quivered  as  he  put  the  question. 

"  Oo,  surely,  surely — they're  all  well.  What  should 
ail  them  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  And  my  — — "  Ronald's  heart 
fluttered  as  he  thought  of  his  mother  ;  and  he  could  npt 
find  voice  to  name  the  name  dearest  to  his  heart. 

The  old  woman  went  on.  ^^  No,  no,  there's .  nothing 
ails  them  noo — they've  gotten  aw  thing  they  can  want.  Ooh 
aye,  God  be  praised !  they  are  very  prosperous  noo,  an' 
very  happy." 

"They  have  met  with  some  good  fortune,  then,  it  seema?" 
said  Ronald,   trying  to  speak  with  composure. 

"  Och  aye  !  'deed  an'  they  have  done  that,  and  well  they  de- 
serve it.  Not  but  what  they  paid  for  it,  too,  poor  oraaters  I  ayOf 
that  they  did.  God  knows,  their  fine  fortune  cost  them  sore 
hearts  at  the  time  ^but  that's  past — an'  noo,  what  should 
they  be  but  pleased  an'  happy  ?" 

Ronald's  heart  heaved,  and  he  was  silent  a  few  moments, 

then  said,    ^But  they    have   been  afflicted— 4hey    have 

suffered?" 

*'  Och !  'deed  they  w^re  that — they  were  sore  distrest,  pppr 

people  I  at  the  droonin  o'  their  boy — «  fine  boy-ir>a  pretty 
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bojhewas— ^ch  ayet^'    Here  old  Nanny  groaned,  and 
tnped  her  eyes  With  the  corner  of  her  apton. 

*^But  yon  say  they  are  happy  now— -they  have  forgotten 
him  ?^  satd  Ronald,  with  emotion. 

*^  Oh !  surely,  surely — God  be  thank't,  he's  forgotten  noo, 
an*  it's  time— ''deed  is  it— och  aye !  And  we  little  know 
what's  for  our  good  in  this  world  ;  for  it  was  God's  merci- 
ful providence,  afler  all,  that  the  boy  was  ta'en,  or 
they  tell  me  they  would  ha'e  been  but  a  puirneedfn'  faamjly^ 
the  day — 'deed  would  they  I" 

A  straQge  pang  shot  through  Ronald's  heart.  ^*  What^ 
a  vile  unfeeling  creature,*'  thought  he,  ^^  to  talk  in  such  a 
manner  !"  and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house^  when  old 
Nanny  resumed, — 

^*  Oeh  aye  \  Providence  was  really  kind  in  that  particular, 
for  the  droonin'  o'  the  boy,  poor  thing,  (that  ever  I  should 
say't!)  has  been  the  savin'  o'  that  whole  faa'mily,  'deed  has 
it !  And  weel  they  deserve  it,  for  (hev're  a  worthy  well 
doin'  faamily ;  and  Inch  Orran  himself  is  a  good  man,  and 
does  a  deal  o'  good,  that  he  does  ;  and  he  is  a  reall  bles- 
Bin'  to  the  country-— that  he  is!" 

^^  But  he  might  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  country  al^ 
though  bis  son  had  not  been  drowned,"  said  Ronald. 

"  No,  no— -they  tell  me  not.  That  if  the  boy  had  lived, 
be  would  havekeepit  tiis  father  a  poor  man  a'  his  days  ; 
aiid  wou'clna  that  have  been  a  sin  and  a  shame  ?  No  that 
it  wad  hae  been  the  poor  boy's  fault,  poor  thing,  but  the  fault 
o'  them  that  would  have  made  him  keep  his  fkther's  head 
below  the  water ;  Och !  it  was  God's  providence  to  tak 
the  boy  out  of  his  worthy  father's  way  ;  and  noo  a'  thing's  as 
it^sfaould  be,  and  he  has  gotten  his  ain,  honest  man ;  and  long, 
long  may  he  enjoy  it !"         • 

"  And  you  say  they  are  all  quite  well,  -  -  and  -  -  -  happy  ?" 
said  Ronald,  his  heart  swelling,  in  spite  of  the  contempt 
be  tried  to  feel  for  the  unfeeling  narrator. 

^*  Aye,  aye !  they  are  that.     Happy  they  are,  and  happy 
may  they  be ;  and  shouldna  they  be  happy  when  there's 
gawn  to  be  a  grand  marriage  amang  them  ?     Miss  Lucy, 
that's  her  that's  the  eldest  o'  the  faamily,  isna  she  gaWn  to 
get  cC  husband,  and  a  braw  one,  too— no  less  than  the-young 
Laird  of  Dunross  ?     No  but  what  Miss  Lucy  is  wqll  wor- 
^  thy  of  him  and  the  best  in  the  land — aye,  by  my  troth  she 
is ;  but  she  wadna  hae  gotten  him  wanting  the  loch^x  \  inix 
the  au)d  LaJrd's  ower  fond  o'  the  B\\\eTlo\&\.\vY&«.ow  %»)& 
a  tocherlesa  lass.    Och  aye,  shame  till  Vim  \— W  ^tv^  'C'^X 
M2 
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Miss  Lucy  maist  broken-hearted  because  he  wouldoa  let 
his  son  get  her  when  she  was  the  poor  Oman's  daughter  ? 
And  the  Captain  wouldna  let  him  take  her  wantin'  his  fa- 
ther's will ;  and  the  poor  young  craatures  were  just  beade 
themselves,  like ;  and  so  the  young  man  went  into  the  ar- 
my, and  has  been  in  the  Indies,  but  nob  he's  come  back ; 
and  they're  so  happy,  and  the  Captain — ^that's  Inch  Orraa 
—is  to  give  her  five  thousand  gold  guineas  on  her 
^  weddin'-day,  they  tell  me,  forbye  this  hoods  that  they're 
comin'  to  dwell  in ;  and  him  paintin'  it  all  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  makin'  every  thing  so  genteel  for  them  ;  and 
all  comes  o'  the  droonin'  o'  the  bonny  laddie !     Och  aye  \" 

Many  little  circumstances  that  had  taken  place  before 
he  left  home,  here  darted  into  Ronald's  mind,  in  confirma- 
tion of  old  Nanny's  words.  Young  Dunross  and  Lucy  had 
been  lovers  even  then,  and  want  of  fortune  on  her  part  had 
been  the  only  obstacle  to  their  union  ;  and  now  that  was 
removed,  be  had  returned  only  to  blast  their  happiness  ! 

"But  what  if  he  has  not  been  drowned— what  if  he 
should  yet  return  ?"  said  he,  with  agitation. 

"  Och,  sorrow  bit  he'll  ever  return  noo,  poor  bairn ;  and 
it  would  na  do  for  him  to  come  back  in  the  body  noo — 'deed, 
an'  he  wad  be  but  a  black  sight— no,  no,  that  it  would  not — 
he's  been  owre  lang  dead  to  come-  back  noo — 'deed  has 
he,  och  aye!  he's  dead  and  gone,  an'  it  would  na  do  to 
bring  him  back  again— no,  no  $  wae  I  was  when  I  heard 
o'  the  poor  thing's  droonin',  but  I  was  ignorant  then.  I 
did  not  know  that  it  was  God's  providence  to  set  up  the 
faamily  like  by  that  same  means,  and  make  them^  all  so 
con^fortable,  and  genteel,  and  happy,  och  aye  !" 

"  And  my  mother  ?"  said  Ronald v  faintly,  as  he  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  while  Jiis  whole  frame  thrilled  with 
emotion. 

"  The  mother  ?"  said  Nanny,  catching  the  sound  imper- 
fectly. "  Aye,  hiainother — that's  the  leddy  hersell,  you'll 
mean  ?  och,  God  only  knows  the  mother's  sorrow,  och  aye  ? 
Butshe's  a  quiet  craater,  and  she  knew  whose  hand  it  was 
that  was  upon  her,  aye,  that  she  did,  and  so  she  demeaned 
hersell  like  a  good  Christian  as  she  is  ;  but  they  tell  me  she 
has  never  had* her  ain  colour  since." 

Tears  forced  their  way  through  Ronald's  fingers  ;   he 

started  up,  and  was  hurrying  away,  when  Nanny  interposed, 

rather  unwilling  to  part  so  soon  with  a  visitor  from  whom 

abe  bad  aa  yet  extracted  no  \nfotma\AOTi  mt^lvitn^and  visi- 

toi9  to  Nanny  were  few  and  far  belv^eeu* 
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*'  And  what'9  taking  yoy  away,  my  lad,  in  such  a  hurry  ! 
canna  you  ait  doon  a  wee  and  rest  you,  and  take  a  drap 
this  warm  day  V^ 

^^  The  day  is  far  spent,  and  I  have  a  long  walk  befoi^e 
me,"  said  Ronald. 

'^  Aye  ?  maybe  ye'll  be  going  to  Inch  Orran  ?  I'm  think* 
ing  you'll  be  a  friend  o' our  young  bird's  ?  that's  Mr  Angus 
—for  I  guess  by  your  tongue  you're  a  gentle." 

"Is  he  at  home  ?"  asked  Ronald,  waving  the  question 
and  the  compliment. 

^^  I'm  thinkin'  so  that  he's  at  home  the  noo  ;  but  be  goes 
away  for  months  and  months  at  a  time  to  one  o^  their  pla- 
ces in  the  low  country,  where  young  gentlemen  go  to  learn 
every  thing — they're  no  schools — they're  universals— or 
something  like  that ;  you'll  ken  what  I  mean  ;  for  he's  very 
bookish,  and  they  tell  me  he  will  be  a  great  man  yet,  since 
his  father  can  give  him  such  a  gf and  education  ;  but  he's 
no  such  a  fine,  roving,  spirity  craater  as  the  'tother  poor 
boy  was — what  a  craater  that  was  !  Nothing  feared  him, 
and  he  was  so  good-natured  and  so  kind  to  Qvery  body,  och 
aye  !  he  would  '  have  run  a  mile  to  flit  a  sow,'  as  they  say. 
But,  no  doubt,  he  has  got  his  reward  noo,  though  we  can- 
not see  it ;  for  if  he  can  but  see  what  a  great  blessin'  his 
death  has  been  to  his  faamily,  I'm  sure  he'll  no  begrudge 
it,  wherever  he  be." 

*^  Surely  his  family  would  be  happier  to  have  him  back 
again  ?"  said  Ronald,  after  a  pause.  . 

"  Troth  then,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  no  sure  o'  that — 
no  but  what  they  were  very  fond  of  him,  and  thought  much 
of  him  when  they  had  him  ;  but  now  you  know,  like  good 
Christians,  their  minds  are  made  up  to  want  him,  and 
maybe  they  could  na  want  other  things  so  well — och  no. 
No,  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  come  back  in  the  body, 
for  they  tell  me  if  he  was  to  come  alive  again,  the  money 
would  be  all  ta'en  from  Inch  Orran ;  and  would  not  that 
be  very  hard  noof  when  he's  doing  so  much  good  with  it  ? 
forbye  keepin'  such  a  genteel  hooss,  is  na  he  ga'en  to  build 
a  grand  new  one,  and  does  na  theleddy  ride  in  her  own  coach 
noo,  and  is  na  he  settin'  out  his  childer  so  well  in  the  world, 
and  himself  upon  a  footin'  wi'  the  best  in  the  land  ?  aye, 
and  the  good  that  he's  doin'  is  no  to  be  told.  No  but 
what  hfe's  ower  keen  o'  what  they  ca'  improvements. — 
— Och,  sorrow  tak  some  o'  thae  improvements  1  They'll 
no  leave  a  bunch  o'  heather  in  the  country  \  Wl  xv^^  AoqV 
lie^s ^oin' gQod^  for  SLW  that.'     Och\  \\und.eva  ^tv^Vw:^^««* 
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are  blessin'  the  day  that  made  Ifich  Orran  a  rich  man — 
'deed  are  they — ^bat  for  that,  mony's  the  poor  craate^  that 
would  hae  been  traihn'  owre  the  saut  sea  wi'  their  wives 
and  their  childer,  awa  frae  aw  their  kith  and  kin,  and  toilin' 
their  hearts  out  in  a  far-off  land,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God 
to  give  Inch  Orran  the  hand  and  the  heart  to  help  tt^em — - 
och  aye,  he's  the  one  that  will  toever  drive  the  poor  man 
off  his  land,  as  long  as  the  water  rins  and  the  heather  grows 
—-och,  he's  a  blessed  man,  iand  blessed  he  will  be,  and 
the  poor  lad's  death  was  a  great  blessing^-och  aye«'  deed 
was't."    ^ 

'  Ronald's  heart  was  brimming  high ;  he  abruptly  wished 
old  Nanny  good  day,  and  quitted  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  young  wanderer  proceeded  on  his  way,  but  his  mind 
was  a  chaos  of  contending  emotions,  for  there  are  hearts  6t 
so  generous  a  nature,  as  to  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
sufferings  of  others  than  to  their  own. 

^^This  then  is  my  welcome!"  said  he  to  himself,  in 
bitterness  of  spirit ;  "  already  forgotten,  or  rather  re- 
membered only  as  a  riddance ;  and  my  return,  it  seems, 
'  instead  of  bringing  joy,  will  only  be  felt  as  a  misfortune — 
my  very  death  to  be  the  cause  of  rejoicing  to  hundreds  !^- 

and  they — ihey  to  be  all  so  happy,  while  I ^"  Tears 

burst  froih  his  eyes  as  he  thought  how  his  heart  had  pined 
for  the  dear  ones  he  had  left— "^' And  my  mother!  my 
mother !  can  she  too  have  forgotten  me  ?" 

And  on  the  bare  supposition,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  in  an  agony  of  grief,  mortification,  and  disappoint- 
ment, while  a  thousand  wild  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
mind.    .  *  • 

^^  And  am  I  so  selfish  then  as  to  wish  to  cause  sorrow  to 
those  I  love  ?  and  can  I  not  bear  to  see  them  happy  at  my 
expense  ?  But  I  will  see  them,  I  will  satisfy  myself  that 
they  are  happy,  and  then— "they  shall  remain  so— were  it  at 
the  price  of  my  heart's  blood !" 

Starting  up,  he  pursued  his  course  towards  Inch  Orran. 

Ab  he  came  within  the  extensive  bounds  which  he  knew 

pertained  to  it,  he  every  where  read  a  confirmation  of  old 

Nanny's  words,  in  the  improvemenVa  V^%  \aelield.     The 

gleaa  were  more  thickly  peopled^  and  N«j\>Xi  mot^  ^wiv 


fortable-lookiiig  dwellings;  mountains,  which  had  once 
frowned  in  heather,  were  now  smiling  in  verdure ;  dreary 
moors  were  now  covered  with,  young  plantations ;  a  neat 
church  and  school-house  stood  where  a  wilderness  had  for- 
merly, spread  ;  all  denoted  that  the  stream  of  wealth  was 
indeed  flowing  in  the  channel  of  beneficence,  and  every 
where,  spreading  its  riches  over  the  land.  He  entered 
several  of  the  cottages^and  all  told  the  same  tale — a  happy 
and  thriving  peasantry  had  been  redeemed  from  poverty 
and  exile,  and  even  while  his  own  home  was  fondly  re- 
membered, and  his  sad  fate  lamented,  still  his  death  was  re- 
garded as  a  blessing. 

^^  And  all  this  I  am  come  only  to  blast,"  thought  Ronald, 
as  he  surveyed  the  goodly  scene  that  stretched  around 
him.  ^^I  come  only  to  bring  poverty,  and  sorrow,  and 
«xile,  to  all  these  poor  people,  and  to  my  own  home ! — 
Oh !  that  is  worst  of  all,  even  there  I  can  bring  no  joy  !^ 
But  happen  what  will,  they  shall  not  have  cause  to  mourn 
that  I  still  live — if  they  are  happy,  if  they  are  indeed  happy, 

to  them  I  will  still  be  dead "  And,  dashing  the  tears 

from  his  eyes,  he  hastened  on  his  way. 

Years  bad  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  bitterness, 
though  not  the  remembrance,  of  sorrow  ;  for  Ronald's 
name  was  still  pronounced  with  emotion  in  his  family  circle, 
and  the  blank  he  had  left  still  remained  a  dreary  chasm  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  accustomed  to  the  animation  of  his  pre- 
sence, to  his  generous  affections,  to  his  kindly  accents,  his 
bright  smiles,  to  his  ^^  sweet  laughter,  and  wild  song,  and 
footstep  free,"  and  to  all  the  charms  and  the  treasures  of  his 
opening  mind.  But  there  is  no  anguish,  however  severe,  that 
time,  and  religion,  and  reflection,  will  not  gradually  soflea 
into  a  resignation  so  entire,  as  to  the  casual  observer  to 
appear  almost  like  forgetfulness.  And  times  there  are— 
else  who  could  bear  the  constant  woe  and  live  ? — when 
even  the  mothei;^  fgrgets  the  child  over  whose  grave  she  has 
shed  so  many  a  bitter  tear,  and  whose  image,  though 
shrouded  from  the  common  eye,  still  lies  buried  in  the 
depths  of  her  own  heart. 

It  was  evening  when  Ronald  reached  Inch  Orran,  and 
the  setting  sun  was  shedding  its  last  glories  on  the  scene. 
His  heart  was  keenly  alive  to  outward  impressions,  and  dull 
must  the  soul .  have  been  that  could  have  gazed  unmoved 
on  such  a  specta^cle.  But  how  doubly  sweet  to  him,  who 
had  been  the  shipwrecked  sea- boy,  the  captive  in  a  far 
distant  land,  the  slave  beneath  a  burmng  aV}>  ^^^^^\i^\w 
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hoaseless  wanderer, — -to  stalid  upon  hisr  native  land,  and 
look  on  such  an  earth,  and  such  a  heaven !     The  sun 

'  seemed  as  if  melting  away  beneath  its  own  bright  efiblgence. 
The  mountains  gleamed  with  ever-changing  hues  of  gold, 
and  crimson,  and  purple ;  each  tufted  isle,  and  rock,  ' 
and  tree,  shone  in  the  <'  rich  sadness"  of  eve's  last 
splendour.  Not  a  breath  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the^air,^save  the  distant 

'  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the  soft  rippling  of  the  waves  as 
they  crept  gently  along  the  shore,  or  broke  with  faint  effort 
upon  the  bare  fantastic  roots  of  some  stately  beech,  whose 
stem  rose  like  a  mast  of  gold  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
But  not  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  sceiie  could  arrest  the 
gaze  of  him  whose  eyes~  were  fixed  on  the  Walls  that  con- 
tained'the  treasures  of  his  heart,  the  first,  the  only  objects 
of  his  <young  affections!  He  hastily  drew  near,  then 
stopped,  as  if  to  restrain  himself  from  rushing  at  once 
into  their  sight,  and  casting  himself  into  their  arms.  And 
then  the  one  cruel  thought  came  like  ice  upon  his  heart, 
to  chill  the  warm  gush  of  nature. 

'^  I  tome  to  bring  them  all  to  poverty !  Oh,  if  they 
have  ceased  to  think  of  me— if  I  am  forgotten — if  my  place 
is  filled — would  that  I  had  died  rather  than  that  I  should 
live  to  see  them  rue  th$  day  of  my  return !  But  they  shall 
not.     I  will  dig,  toil,  starve,  but  they  shall  be  happy  V* 

He  now  stood  amidst  the*  ruins  of  Inch  Orran,  but  the 
hand  of  taste  had  been  there  since  he  had  visited,  them.  ..  A 
still  greater  portion  of  the  old  walls  had  fallen  ;  but  the 
l*ubbish  had  been  removed,  arid  the  large  openings  gave 
light,  and  air,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  dwelling-house,  which 
was  half  hid  by  the  jessamines,  and  honeysuckles  and  roses 
that  clustered  around  its  window.  Ronald,  with  throbbing 
heart,  leant  against  a  part  of  the  ancient  tower,  where 
once  had  been  a  window,  but  which  was  now  merely  an 
opening  curtained  with  ivy.  His  heart  beat  as  though  it 
would  have  burst  from  his  bosom.  At  one  moment  he 
had  yielded  to  the  passionate  impulse  to  make  himself 
known;  but,  long  mured  to  habits  of  self-command,  by  a 
mighty  effort  he  subdued  the  yearnings  of  nature,  and  re- 
pressed the  feelings  which  strove  for  mastery,  ^^  I  will  wait 
— I  will  wait,"  he  said  to  himself,  while  every  fibre  quivered 
to  agony,  and  he  gnawed  his  lip  as  if  to  enforce  its  silence. 
Opposite  to  where  he  stood  was  the  family  sitting-room, 
and  from  the  spot  he  could  plainly  discern  all  that  was 

passing   within.     But   it   was  some  ^!\ui^  w^  Vv^  ^oyild 
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dispel  the  gathering  mists  from  his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  single  out  each  dear  one  numbered  in  his  heart.     Ah ! 


**  There  are  no  looks  like  those  wfiich  dwell 
On  long  remember'd  things !" 


His  eye  was  first  attracted  to  his  father,  who  sat  nearest 
to  him  reading,  but  his  back  was  towards  him,  and  he 
could  only  perceive  Hhat  his  figure  was  thinner,  and  his 
hair  greyer,  than  when  he  had  parted  from  him*  At  one 
end  6f  the  room  Lucy  was  seated  at  a  piano,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  merely  an  excuse  for  the  lovers  to  be  a  little  apart,  ibr 
young  Dunrosa  leant  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  her 
sweet  face  was  turned  to  him  in  conversation,  while  now 
and  then  she  carelessly  touched  a  few  notes  of  the  instru- 
ment. J^  tea-table  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  at 
which  a  lovely  girl,  whom  Ronald  recognized  as  his  sister 
Flora,  was  presiding  with  the  younger  part  of  the  family, 
who  were  gaily  chatting  and  laughing  together. 

Over  all  these,  Ronald's  eyes  wandered  in  search  of  his 
mother,  till  they  rivetted  themselves  upon  that  cherished 
image.  She  sat  apart  at  a  window  which  looked  out  upon 
the  lake  and  the  setting  sun  ;  her  pale  brow  and  still  lovely 
profile  pencilled  against  the  deep  flush  of  the  evening  sky. 
Her  air  betokened  ^^  the  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking 
mind."  One  hand  hung  listlessly  on  the  shoulder  of  a  little 
boy,  her  youngest  born,  the  image  of  her  long-lost  Ronald, 
who,  with  head  of  curling  gold,  stood  by  her  side,  feeding 
with  bits  of  bread  Ronald's  fondly-cherished  dog. 

O  how  pensive  was  the  look  with  which  she  gazed  on 
the  still  water,  and  the  silent  beauty  of  the  skies!  It 
might  be  that  her  thoughts  were  then  of  sad  but  holy  im- 
port ;  that  they  were  of  him  who  had  found  a  grave  in  tha 
deep  sea,  a  home  in  the  mansions  of  those  glorious 
heavens :  of  him  whose  place  at  hearth  and  board  still  to 
the  mother's  eye  stood  vacant.  Scarcely  could  Ronald 
restrain  himself  as  his  heart  heaved  almost  to  agony,  and 
the  4arge  tear  drops  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  thought 
what  rapture  it  would  be  to  fall  on  his  mother's  neck  and 
weep! 

<«  No — ^^oh  no  !  she  has  not  forgotten  me ;  I  am  sure  she 
has  not.     Even  now,  perhaps,  she  is  thinking  of  me !"  and 
in  a  second  he  would  have  been  in  her  arms.     But  at  that 
moment  his  mother  turned  towards  her  little  Uji^\  ^XstvsgoX 
sweet  am'ile  lighted  up  her  face  at  BomelVv\T\%>afc\«.^^\^n 
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and  he  looked  and  spoke  fondly  to  him,  as  she  parted  the 
fair  curls  from  his  sunny  bro^. 

Presently  the  young  party  of  tea- drinkers  started  up,  and 
flew  towards  her  as  if  with  sbme  petition.  They  spoke 
^ith  eager  childish  gesticulation.  -  They  hung  upon  her 
with  looks  of  loving  entreaty,  and  one  little  fair  girl,  climb- 
ing upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  laughingly  threw  her  arms 
rouad  her  neck,  and  kissed  her.  Lucy,  recalled  from  her 
aberrations,  struck  up  a  lively  air ;  the  tea-table  was  push- 
ed aside,  and  all  were  in  motion  for  a  dance. 

*^Yes,  yes,  they  ar€  happy,  and  lam  foi^otten!"  ex- 
claimed Ronald,  in  a  burst  of  -passionate  emotion,  as  he 
rushed  from  his  hiding  place,  and  fled  far  from  Inch  Orran, 
and  all  he  loved. 


o    ,7. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

0 

Thits  Ronald  came,  saw  and  was  gone — unseen^  un* 
knawn.  Who  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth — what 
a  moment  may  annihilate!  Ere  the  sun  complete  its 
diurnal  course,  what  clouds  of  events  pass  and  repass  o'er 
the  surface  of  Time's  dial !  Surely  man  differs  little  from 
the  atoms  which  sport  in  the  sunbeam,  and  well  may  his 
life  be  compared  to  the  vapour  that  passetb  away — to  the 
shadow  which  mocketh  the  eye — ^to  the  dream  that  scareth 
by  night.  He  is  born,  and  grows  up  like  the  grass,  and 
like  the  grass  he  withers  before*it  is  noon,  or  falls  before 
the  scytlie  in  all  its  pride  and  freshness.  How  vain  are  all 
our  schemes  for  futurity !  Human  wisdom  exhausts  itself 
in  devising  what  a  higher  power  shows  to  be  v|Lnity- — We 
decide  for  to-day,  and  a  passing  moment  scatters  our 
decisions  as  chaff  before  the  wind — We  resolve  for  to- 
morrow, to-morrow  comes  but  to  root  up  our  resolutions 
— ^We  scheme  for  our  works  to  remain  monuments  of  our 
power  and  wisdom,  and  the  most  minute,  the  most  trivial 
event  is  sufficient  to  overturn  all  our  purposes,  and  cast 
down'  to  the  dust  the  thoughts  and  the  labours  of  a  life. 
Truly,  "  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh,  to  direct  his  steps." 

Though  none  may  have  been  so  foolish  or  so  daring  as 
to  hope  they  might  escape  the  final  doom  of  mortality,  yet 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  Khig  of  Terrors  appears  as 
an  obscure  indistinct  vision  seen  at  the  termination  of  a 
long  vista  of  years,  whose  dart  is  indeed  uplifled,  but  but  of 
the  power  of  which,  their  youth,  their  health,  their  strength, 
and  other  adventitious  aids,  have  far  removed  them. 

Such  and  so  remotely  was  the  pale  monarch  viewed  by 
Glenroy,  when  Norman,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  the  prop  of 
his  house;  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  violent  and  dangerous  malady.     Expresses  were  sent  in 
all  directions,  and  doctors  came  full  speed  from  all  quarters 
— ^but  in  vain  ;  the  fever  continued  to  increase,  and  poor 
Glemroy  was  at  his  wit's  end.     Yet,  that  his  son,  the  heir 
of  his  house,  the  chief  of  a  mighty  clan,  should  actually 
die,  was  an  apprehension  too  horrible  to  be  admitted  ;  it 
was  a  mere  vague,  nameless  fear,  that  took^  possession  of* 
him,  and  made  him  walk  about  the  house,  wvd\.^VVo«scr| 
body  aa  loud  as  he  could,  and  bustle  nnceasuv^^  ^  ^'s^oxs.^ 
Voir,  I, — N 
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he  were  striving  by  his  restless  activity  to  get  tlie  better  of 
some  unseen  evil.  But,  alas !  Death  was  the  evil,  and 
vain  the  attempt  to  repulse  him  from  whom  all  hearts  re- 
ooil !  After  three  w&eks  of  rackifTg  suspense,  the  son  of 
many  hopes,  the  heir  of  many  honours,  was  a  lifeless  lump 
of  clay!  "The  eye  that  hath  seen  him  shall  see  him  no 
more."  ,  . 

It  was  some  time  ere  Glenroy  couU  fully  comprehend  the 
fact  that  Norman*— the  gay,  the  blooming,  the  healthful, 
the  active,  the  brave,  should  have  been  cut  off  in  such  a 
manner — the  thing' was  inconceivable,  impossible!  Had 
he  fallen  in  battle,  or  been  killed  in  a  duel,  he  could  have 
better  understood  it.  But  death  thus  to  have  invaded  his 
mansion^  even  as  he  visits  the  cottar's  hut,  the  peasant's 
clay-built  shed— to  have^been  thus  bereft  by  the  hand  of 
disease,  under  his  own  roof,  beneatfi  his  own  bright  skie^ 
amid  his  own  mountain  solitudes,  where  sickness  seldom 
came — with  all  that  wealth  and  skill  could  do  to  save — 
poor  Glenroy  was  confounded ! 

In  vain  his  benighted  soul  strove  to  picture  to  itself 
another  state  of  existence  for  the  perished  idol  of  his  afiec^ 
tions ;  his  eye  had  never  sought  to  pierce  the  dim  opaque  of 
mortal  life,  for  that  had  hitherto  been  the  boundary  of  his 
hopes,  his  wishes,  his  joys^-^-and  now  all  was  gone — -but 
where  ?  He  gazed  upon  Nature  as  though  he  sought  his 
son  amidst  its  bright  manifestations ;  but  he  was  not  on 
the  hills  raising  the  wild  bird,  for  the  heather  stood  un- 
trodden in  its  lonely  brightness,  and  his  dogs  roamed  arOund, 
as  if  seeking  their  master ; — he  was  not  on  the  plain 
chasing  the  deer,  for  they  lay  in  their  silent  wildness 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  green  boughs  ; — he  was  not  on  the 
waters  guiding  his  boat,  for  it  was  rocking  idly  on  the  blue 
waves,  that  curled  gaily  to  the  summer  breeze  ;  and  the  sup 
poured  forth  his  meridian  splendour,  and  all  creatures 
seemed  exulting  in  the  joyfulness  of  existence.  Could  all 
these  things  be,  if  he,  who  in  his  father's  eyes  had  given  life 
to  all,  was  dead  ?  he,  the  heir  of  all  this  goodly  scene,  laid 
in  his  cold  grave — his  eyes  closed  for  ever — his,  the  narrow 
house,  and  the  deep  sleep  of  death  ?  "  There  is  hope  of  a 
tree  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  shall  sprout  again,  and  the 
tender  branch  thereof  shall  not  cease«<— through  Ihe  scent  of 
water,  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But 
man  dietfa  and  wasteth  away  !  yea  man  giveth  up  the  ghost, 
aad  where  ia  he  ?" 
Glenrofs  mind  reeled  beneath  tVie  8teoVen-\j\\'ww  dark 
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within*-— his  head  becanie  eonfused*— his  memory  imperfect 
—bis  was  the  grief  of  warm  affections  and  proud  hopes, 
blasted  arid  overthrown.  "  His  gourd  had  withered,  and  he 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  shelter  for  his  grey  head  ;  his 
cistern  was  broken,  and  he  sought  not  the  fountain  from 
whence  he  might  draw  living  waters  to  revive  his  souL 
He  was  laden  with  grief  and  *^  the  darkness  of  age  came 
like  the  mist  of  the  desert."  In  vain  did  Edith  struggle 
against  her  own  sorrow,  in  attempts  to  mitigate  the  grief  of 
her  wretched  father.  In*  vain  his  two  faithful  adherents 
sought,  in  their  own  way,  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  gloomy 
object  on  which  it  dwelt  in  a  sort  of  panic*struck  stupor 
— ^One  is  not,  and  all  seem  to  have  departed.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

And  where  was  Reginald,  that  he  was  not  with  the 
mourners  to  mingle  his  tears  with  theirs,  and  by  his  pre-' 
senoe  to  cheer  and  support  them  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  ? 
Alas,  Edith  could  not  answer ;  for  although  he  had  been 
written  to,  on  the  first  alarm  of  Norman's  illness,  no  answer 
had  been  received,  and  many  weeks  had  passed  since  she 
had  heard  from  him .  Thus  the  fever  of  anxiety  was  now 
added  to  the  endurance  of  anguish,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
for  her  brother  were  rendered  doubly  bitter  by  the  neglect 
of  her  love|^  Yet  still,  not  even  to  herself  would  she  ac- 
knowledge that  she  distrusted  him  ;  it  was  tmpotf«»62ei  that 
Reginald  could  be  false,  and  that  single  word  was  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  her  soul:  to  that  she  clung  with  fearful  tenacity, 
and  worlds  could  not  have  wrested  it  from  her.  True^  it 
was  equally  impossible  to  account  for  Reginald's  conduct ; 
but  thaJt^  she  felt  assured,  would  one  day  be  fully  explained. 
She  would  not,  she  said,  she  coti/d  not,  an  instant  doubt  it; 
but  unconsciously,  the  poison  of  distrust  was  creeping  slow- 
ly and  silently  into  her  heart,  and  corroding  her  very  life- 
spring.  To  add  to  her  suffering,  Glenroy,  having  surmount- 
ed the  first  shock  of  his  son's  death,  now  became  impatient 
for  Reginald's  return  ;  and,  as  if  eager  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  another  channel,  he  talked  unceasingly  of  him,  and  all . 
that  was  to  be  done ^br  and  by  him  ;  for  R^inald  was  now 
the  heir,  not  only  of  his  honours,  but  of  his  whole  estates, 
as  all  were  entailed.  The  natural  imp«Ll\Qt\^^o^\\^\.^\tw^^ 
y^na  a)so  aggr^f&ted  by  his  p^r8Qna\  xnfatKvVSfta  \  ^^'^v  ^"^^^ 
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indolence,  and  high  living,  and  mental  affliction  combinedf 
had  all  done  the  work,  and  more  than  the  work  of  time  ;  for 
time  alone  would  not  have  made  him  the  old  and  broken  down 
man  he  noyr  was.  To  add  to  his  disquiet,  he  had  no  proper 
object  for  his  irritation  to  work  upon  at  that  particular  time, 
for  Benbowie  was  at  all  times  too  passive  ,to  serve  his  pur« 
pose,  and  IVIrs  Macauley  had  gone  for  a  few  days  to  pay  a 
marriage  visit  to  a  niece  of  Mr  .Macauley's,  who  had  lately 
married,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  least  a 
dozen  times  a-day  he"  would  ask  Edith  if  there  wa^nonews 
of  Reginald  yet,  and  then  he  would  ring  the  bell,  and  order 
the  servants  to  go  to  the  ferry,  or  to  the  clachan,  and  see^f 
there  were  any  signs  of  him  ;  and  he  would  call  the  house- 
keeper to  know  if  Sir  Reginald's  rooms  were  ready  yet,  for 
that  he  expected  him  home  that  day  ;  then,  as  he  dozed  and 
nodded  in  his  arm-chair,  he  would  suddenly  start  up  With, 

^  "  Was  not  Reginald  to  have  been,  hon)e  before  now,  and 
what's  keeping  then  ?  And  where's  Molly  Macauley,  that 
she's  no^  in  the  way  ?"  (Prom  the  first  hour  of  her  de- 
parture, that  had  been  the  constant  demand).  Or,  worst 
of  all,  be  would  turn  to  Edith  with  a  dreamy  bewildered 
look,  and  say,  "  Aye,  aye,  it's  well  you're  to  be  married  to 
Reginald— ^Very  well,  it  will  be  all  his  own.  But  where 
is  he  ?  When  are  you  to  make  out  the  marriage  ?  You'll 
surely  be  married  soon  now,  my  dear,  will  you  not  ?" 

At  length — O  agitation  unspeakable — Edith  received  a 
letter  in  the  well  known  hand  writing  of  her  lover.  It  bore 
a  foreign  post-mark,  and  the  black  seal  denoied  that  the 
intelligence  of  Norman's  death  had  reached  hipa."  Edith's 
^hand  trembled,  and  the  tear-drops  swelled  in  her  eyes. 
"  He  knows  all,"  she  thought,  '^  and  yet  he  comes  not  to  us  t 
He  can  calmly  write.  Perhaps  it  is  to  tell^us  that  he  is  not 
coming.     Ah,  how  cold  seems  written  condolence  at  such 

•  a  time  I"  and  she  remained  for  some  moments  passive,  un* 
der  the  mute  agony  of  apprehension. 

At  length  she  opened  the  letter,  and  her  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled. It  was  brief  and  agitated,  and  evidently  written 
under  the  greatest  anguish  of  spirit.  He  had  only  just 
learnt  the  sad  tidings  of  Norman's  death,  and  the  expressions 
of  his  grief  were  frantic  and  full  of  self-upbraiding,  that  he 
had  not  set  off  on  the  first  accounts  of  his  cousin's  illness. 
He  said  he  never  could  forgive  himself  for  having  been  ab- 
aent  at  such  a  time ;  but  he  was  just  setting  off  for,  Britain, 

aad  would  be  at  Glenroy  almost  as  soon  as  his  letter.     A 

sentence  had  been  begun,  "  AndVt  ifous\A\\\oN^\sv^^%  L— ^'* 
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fiat  bis  pen  bad  been  drawn  through  it,  and  he  abruptly 
added,  "Would to  Heaven  I  had  never  left  you !"  Alto- 
gether, it  was  evidently  written  under  all  the  incoherence 
of  the  most  passionate  and  unsubdued  emotion. 

Such  as  it  was,  it  was  welcome,  O  how  welcome,  to 
Edith ;  and  its  tone  of  excitation  seemed  to  her  the  surest 
pledge  that  the  warmth  of  his  affection  continued  unabated. 
*'^  And  if  I  still  love  him,"  she  repeated,  as  she  deciphered 
the  half-obliterated  letters — ^^  Ah,  how  could  he  then  doubt 
me  ?  And  what  can  he  mean  by  what  follows,  would  that 
he  had  never  left  me  ?" 

In  vain  Edith  read  over  and  over  again  this  strange  ex- 
pression. She  could  make  no  more  of  it  at  the  last  than  at 
the  first ;  so  she  concluded  that  Reginald  himself  knew  not 
what  he  was  writing  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  for  the  loss 
of  one  who  had  been  to  him  as  his  very  brother,  heightened 
too,  it  seemed,  by  the  bitterest  self  reproach  at  his  own 
absence. 

The  intelligence  of  Sir  Reginald's  expected  arrival  gave 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  Glenroy's  impatience,  and  he  strove,  poor 
man,  in  the  bustle  which  he  himself  created,  to  drown  the 
still  small  voice  of  secret  woe,  which  yet  spoke  daggers  to 
his  soul. 

So  passed  several  succeeding  days  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  hope  deferred.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  of  watching  and  disappointment,  when  Edith,  having 
left  Glenroy  and  Benbowie  dozing  over  their  bottle  in  the 
dining-room,  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  waters  which  she  expected  to  bear  the  truant 
to  her  heart. "  Assuredly  he  would  cross  at  the  ferry.  It 
would  shorten  the  time  and  distance  so  much,  instead  of 
travelling  the  tedious  and  hilly  road  with  tired  horses,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  dreary  stage.  It  was  the  way  he  used 
to  take  even  in  boisterous  weather,  when  absent  only  for  a 
day,  and  many  a  tiftie  she  had  softly  chid  the  impatience 
which  urged  him  to  trust  the  slender  boat  and  stormy  sea. 
Now  the  evening  was  fair  and  sweet,  and  her  father's  pin» 
nace  had  be^n  stationed  at  the  ferry  to  receive  him ;  but 
Edith  sighed  as  she  saw  its  white  sails,  gilded  by  the  setting 
diin,  still  flajpping  idly  in  the  evening  breeze.  All  at  once 
she  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage  advancing.  Her  heart 
beat  as  it  drew  nearet  and  nearer  *  and  as  it  swept  round 
the  entrance,  her  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  o^^jX  Xxzs^ii^% 
carriage  containing  one  gentleman,  ftomftVV{ve\|^^^\.  >^  xwv^ 
Jike  to  Regiaaldl  A  single  ^^t\o^\ia4  ^ww^^V.^  ^^h» 
'      .    N2 
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that  he  was  pale,  that  he  leant  back  in  the  carriage  with 
an  air  of  languor,  and  eyes  half  closed.  Could  this  be  the 
gay,  blooming,  impetuous  Reginald  ?  But  in  a  few  seconds 
all  doubts  were  removed,  as  the  door  was  thrown  open» 
and  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm  was  announced.  What  a  tide 
of  mingled  emotions  rushed  o'er  Edith's  heart  as  she  rose 
to  receive  him  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  faith  and  love, 
but  who  now  came  thus  late  to  claim  them ; — him  from 
whom,  on  that  very  spot  where  she  now  stood,  she  had 
po^'ted  ! — and  oh,  how  differently  did  they  now  meet. 

And  one  was  gone,  the  playfellow  of  their  childhood,  the 
companion  of  their  youth,  the  brother— the  friend !  Pale 
and  motionless,  Edith  stood  in.  silent  emotion — in  the 
tumult  of  her  own  feelings  unconscious  of  the  still  more  ap- 
parent agitation  of  Reginald,  as  he  advanced,  then  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  the  hand  on 
which  himself  had  placed  the  ring  of  betrotbment.  He 
started,  and  suddenly  dropping  it,  walked  with  hurried 
steps  to  the  end  of  the  room  ;  then  as  quickly  returning,  he 
clasped  Edith  ir^  his  arms,  and  tenderly  kissed  her  cheek, 
but  while  he  did  so  tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  The  fiearts 
of  both  were  too  full  for  utterance — a  spell  seemed  upon 
their  lips,  and  they  remained  in  deep  and  silent  emotion. 
Yet  an  unconcerned  spectator  would  have  remarked,' that 
Sir  Reginald's  embarrassment  was  equal  to  his  emotion, 
and  that  something  more  than  sorrow  struggled  in  his  bosom 
and  choaked  his  utterance.  But  Edith  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  powerfal  feeling  herself  to  be  a  nice 
observer  of  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  another.  Her 
tears  continued  to  flow,  from  the  mingled  tide  of  grief  and 
joy  which  swelled  her  heart. 

A  long  pause  ensued.  At  length  Sir  Reginald,  as  if  b}i 
a  violent  effort,  spoke. 

"  I  have  been  delayed  by  illness,"  said  he.  The  tone 
and  accent,  though  beautifully  modulated,  were  languid  and 
mournful,  and  they  sounded  so  strange,  that  Edith  could 
scarcely  have  recognised  in  them  the  gay  familiar  tones 
which  still  dwelt  in  fond  memory's  ear.  Still  it  was 
Reginald  that  spoke,  and  these  few  simple  words  at  once 
dispelled  all  the  vague  doubts  which  had  arisen  from  his  un^ 
accountable  delay. 

"  Yoi?  have  been  ill!"  she  exclaimed  ;  "and  I  did  not 
know  it — and  fou  have  hastened  to  us  even  before  you  a^Q 
recovered  ('* 

'*  But  it  15  too  late*"  aaW  h^  ttttcTVj. 
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"  No— -no— dear  Reginald,  do  not  say  so — we  still  need 
jour  sympathy."  Her  voice  faultered  and  again  her  tears 
i^ll.  A  sigh  almost  a  groa^,  broke  from  Sir  Reginald's 
heart.  He  rose  and  traversed  the  apartment,  then  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  leaning  his  head  on  a  table,  tears  forced 
their  way  through  the  fingers  which  shaded  his  brow.  But 
again  he  rogsed  himself,  and  strove  to  speak  calmly  and 
firmly,  while  he  inquired — "  How  is  Glenroy  ?" 

**  You  will  find  him  changed,  much  changed,"  replied 
Edith,  striving  to  subdue  her  emotion  also  ;  ^<  but  the  sight 
of  you  will,  I  am  sure,  do  him  good.  Ah,  Reginald,  you 
are  now  his  only  hope." — She  stopped,  for  her.  firmness 
was  forsaking  her. 

"  And  you,  Edith— and  you,"  gasped  he,  as  he  again 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  emotion — "  what  am  I  to  you  ?" 

Edith  was  silent.  Reginald  heavily  raised  his  head,  but 
his  enquiring  gaze  met  only  the  deep  blush  and  the  down* 
cast  eye  of  love  revealed,  though  not  avowed.  Then,  in  a 
tone  of  forced  composure,  he  said — 

^^  Edith,  should  you  have  known  me  again  ?  Am  not  I 
changed?"  he  added,  attempting  to  smile  while  he  grew 
very  pale.  * 

"  We  are  s^ll  changed,"  said  she,  sadly,  ^^  for  we  have  all 
known  affliction  since  we  parted — but  you  have  been  ill  in 
health,  and  you  concealed  it  from  me!  while  I — ah, 
Reginald,  had  you  but  guessed  what" 

^^  I  have  been  ill,"  interrupted  he,  hurriedly  ;  <<  but  that  is 
past,— at  least  the  worst.  But  you  say  Glenroy  is  much 
altered  I  Had  I  not  better  go  to  him  ?  The  sooner  the 
meeting  is  over  the  better." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Edith,  "  if  you  feel  able  for  it. 
But  you  are  fatigued — had  you  not  better  rest  and" 

"  No — nothing— I  wish  it  over,"  said  he,  impatiently. 
"  I  will  do  any  thing— -every  thing  for  you  both,"  he  added, 
with  emotion. 

^'  I  am  sure  you  will,"  said  Edith,  with  simple  earnestness, 
^^  and  if  you  wish  to  comfort  us,  you  will  yourself  be  com- 
forted. Now  go,  dear  Reginald!"  She  extended  her 
hand — he  took  it,  pressed  it  in  his  with  a  sigh,  then  slowly 
quitted  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

Edith  remained  motionless  and  bewildered— her  heart 
sank,  she  knew  not  why — her  tears  flowed,  she  could  not 
tell  for  what.  Reginald  was  returned,  ought  she  not  to  be 
happy?  But  was  it  her  own — her  long-loved,  her  loving 
Reginald  she  had  beheld  ?  Oh,  surely  he  was  changed. 
Others  might  think  him  improved,  but  no  change  could  im- 
prove that  image  so  deeply  impressed  upon  her  heart, 
Edith  loved  too  profoundly  to  admire. 

A  long  time  elapsed  ere  she  heard  her  father's  slow  and 
shuffling  step  crossing  the  hall  to  the  drawing  room,  which 
he  entered  leaning  on,  or  rather  clinging  to  Reginald,  as  if 
afraid  he  would  again  desert  him.  The  tears  of  agitation 
were  still  visible  in  his  face,  for  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
son  had  been  all  awakened  at  sight  of  his  nephew,  that 
son's  once  inseparable  playfellow  and  companion,  now 
come  to  fill  his  place,  and  succeed  to  all  that  should  have 
been  his.  But  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  was  over,  and  he 
again  talked  in  his  usual  rambling,  desultory  way,  of  the 
worldly  objects  to  which  his  soul  still  cleaved— his  estates,  his 
rents,  his  woods,  his  cattle,  his  improvements-— every  thing, 
in  short,  which  could  still  minister  to  his  pride. 

'^  Glenroy  has  lost  none  of  his  hospitality  since   I  lefl 
him,''  said  Reginald,  addressing  Edith,  as  he  passed,  sup- 
porting her  father  to  his  seat ;  ^'  and  I  daresay  you  can 
,  guess  bow  unavailing  remonstrance  is  at  those  times." 

"  He  has  only  been  making  up  for  my  omission,  then," 
replied  she,  ^^  as  I  forgot  to  ask  whether  you  had  dined — 
perhaps,"  she  added,  with  a  slight  blush,  ^^  that  is  because 
I  had  never  before  had  occasion  to  treat  you  as  a 
stranger." 

*'  Treat  him  as  a  stranger !"  exclaimed  Glenroy,  angrily  : 
^'I'il  have  no  strangers  here.  I  never  desire  to  see  the 
face  of  a  stranger  within  my  door — remember  that  Edith  ; 
and  to  treat  R^inald  as  a  stranger  1  my  own  nephew— the 
man  Uiat  you*re  to"— 

"  O  papa,"  interrupted  Edith,  hastily, "  I  beg  your  pardon> 
but  you  have  quite  misunderstood  me.     I  did  not  mean-^ 

r* — 

t'No  matter  whether  I've  mwunderatood  you  or  not," 
cried  Glenroy ;  "  I  say  once  for  aW^  XVi^X  'BLe^vttB\^?k\«iN.\a. 
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be  treated  as  a  strange^  In  this  bouse — he's  to  do  as  he 
plea8^»— -Remember  that,  Reginald — ^yoa're  to  do  exactly 
•8  you  please.  I'm  getting  old' now,  Reginald,  and  Fve 
lost  him  that" 

Here  grief  for  a  moment  got  the  better  of  his  anger,  and 
he  groaned  in  4be  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

.c'My  cousin  does  herself  injustice/'  said  Reginald,  try- 
ing to  soothe  the  weak  and  irritated  feelings  of  the  old  man 
— "  She  received  me  with  more  kindness  than  I  deserved," 
and  he  sighed  as  he  said  it. 

"  How  could  that  be  ?"  cried  Glenroy,  impatiently  ;  and 
to  treat  you  as  a  stranger  too !  And  what  would  become  of 
me,  if  it  was  not  for  you,  Reginald,  and  of  her  too  ?  Re- 
member, Reginald,  you're  just  as  much  master  here  as  if, — 
as  ever  my  own  poor  boy  was."  Here  another  momentary 
gush  of  sorrow  checked  him,  but  quickly  mastering  it,  he 
called — "  Ring  th^h^ell,  Benbowie'^-^he's  grown  as  deaPs  a 
post.  Ring  it  agam — give  it  another  tug — what  the  plague 
are  these  lazy  dogs  about  ?" 

Then  when  the  summons  was  answered  by  the  butler 
and  deputy,  bearing  tea  and  coffee,  <<  it  wasn't  that  I  rung  for, 
but  you  all  make  one  errand  answer  for  two,  if  there  should 
be  a  dozen  of  you.  There,  Boyd,  remember  I  desire  you, 
and  all  of  you,  to  treat  Sir  Reginald  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  to  obey  him  the  same  as  myself.  You  hear  me  ? 
And  desire  Mrs  Pattison  to  give  us  a  supper  like  a  dinner, 
and  that  quickly. — Now  don't  you  int^ere,  Reginald,'  as 
his  nephew  was  about  to  remonstrate,  '^  I'm  master  here, 
and  I'll  do  as  I  please ;  and  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you 
should  be  well  treated,  and  do  as  you  please — remember 
that  Edith. — And,  Boyd,  let  all  the  servants  have  as  much 
drink  as  they  choose  to-nW)t,  to  drink  Sir  Reginald's 
health  and  welcome  home.  vV^here's  that  idiot  Molly  Ma- 
cauley,  that  she's  not  in  the  way  ?" 

^^  I  have  missed  my  kindliearted,  good-natured  old 
friend,"  said  Sir  Reginald.     "  I  hope  she  is  hot  far  off  ?^' 

But  before  Edith  had  time  to  answer,  Glenroy,  with  the 
rambling  garrulity  of  an  infirm  mind,  had  started  another 
subject.  ^^  You  would  see,  Reginald,  that  rpy  tenants  had 
got  the  principal  premiums  from  the  Highland  Society 
this  year.  M'Larn,  that's  he  that  has  the  farm  of  Kildrun* 
nacb,  you  know  up  Glendochart,  the  same  land  M'Taggart 
had  a  lease  of  before  your  time  I  he  got  no  fewer  than  three 
premiums— one  was  for  the  draining^of  the  Dhu  Moss — Y^a 
remember  the  Dba  MosSy  Reginald,  upbe^oTA>^^>\\^^^^' 
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buck  Park  ?  Many  a  thne  you've  shot  a  roebuck  tbiere^ 
and  the  very  last  time  Norman  was  out,  he  shot  three 
with  bis  own  hand.  He  had  become  the  very  best  shot  ia 
the  country — yes  he  had  ;  but  there  was  not  his  match  for 
any  thing — nothing — nothing*."     Here  another  tide  of  fond 

"recollection  for  a  inoment  stopped  the  current  of  po<Mr 
Glenroy's  words ;  but  he  quickly  rallied,  and  resumed,- — 
^^  You  would  observe  the  plantation  of  theSkirridale  Hill,  as 
you  came  along,  Reginald  ?  That's  all  new,  and  I'll  venture 
to  say,  you  never  saw  a  finer  plantation ;  and,  by  the  by, 
Reginald  there's  been  some  thinning  of  the  wood  since  you 
were  here,  and  I  must  cut  some  more — they're  too  thick,  too 
thick  a  great  deal.  I'll  give  you  a  good  portion  with  Edith^ 
out  of  the  thinnings  of  the  Glenhauseen  Wood,  and  you 
shall  mark  the  trees  yourself,  Reginald  ;  we^ll  ride  up  to* 
morrow  and  look  at  them,  if  you'll  put  me  in  mind.— -Ben- 
bowie,  ring  the  bell.— Do  you  hear,  ^oyd  ? — ^you'll  send 
one  of  the  men  directly  to  the  stables,  to  desire  M'Nab  to 
have  my  horse  ready  for  me  to  ride  to-morrow.  I'll  let  him 
know  at  what  hour— and  he's  to  go  directly.  And  stay, 
do  you  hear,  Boyd  ?— rhe's  to  bring  the  black  mare  for  Sir 
Reginald — the  black  mare,"  repeated  he,  as  the  servant  lefl 
the  room— ^'  that  was  Norman's,  and  the  handsomest 
creature  I  ever  saw.  M'Nab  tells  me  Lord  Allonby  would 
give  any  money  for  her,  but  I'll  not  part  with  her;  for 
what's  money  to  me,  now  that  he's  gone  ?  But  it's  yours, 
now,  Reginald  ;  you  shall  have  anything  that  belonged  to 
him — you  shall — yWx  shall,  Reginald.  Aye,  Lord  Allonby 
wanted  to  have  her;  so  M'Nab  told  me ;  that's  he,  you 

know,  that  courted  Edith  when " 

'^  Oh,  papa  1"  exclaimed  Edith,  in  a  deprecating  tone; 
and  blushing  deeply,  as  Regipild  turned  upon  her  a  look  of 
surprise,  which  fixed  into  a  piercing  gaze  of  most  earnast 
scrutiny. 

"  It's  no  secret,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Glenroy,  angrily  ;  •'  and 
if  it  was,  I'll  have  no  secrets  here,  for  the  conceited  puppy 
tliought  he  might  have  her  for  the  asking,  I  believe.  But, 
upon  my  honour,  Reginald,  I  would  rather  you  had  her,  than 
any  man  living*  I  would,  upon  my  soul !  What's  Lord 
Allonby,  or  any  lord  amongst  them,  to  me  ?  The  king  can 
make  aJord  any  day;  but  I  defy  him  to  make  the  Chief  of  Glen<* 
roy  ;  and  that's  what  you'll  be,  Reginald,  when  I'm  gone— 
and  you're  more  to  me  than  all  the  lords  in  the  creation,  now 
that  I've  no  son  of  my  own,«  grasping  his  nephew's  hand 

in  strong  emotion,     *♦  And  Edvtb  sYiaW  V>^  ^oxw^  ^a  aoon  as 


we  can  g6t  every  thing  settled;  «nd,  in  the,  mean  time, 
we'll  take  a  ride  to-morrow  and  see  the  trees  marked  ;  and, 
Edith,  is  there  no  word  of  that  Molly  Macauley,  yet?" 

In  this  sort  of  bald,  disjointed  chat  the  evening  wore  hea- 
vily away,  without  the  lovers  having  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing for  an  instant  apart ;  for  Glenroy  would  not  suffer 
Reginald  to  stir  from  bis  side,  and  seemed  even  loath  to 
lose  sight  of  him  when  they  separated  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

HiTHiTRTo  Edith  had  felt  chilled  and  disappointed.  Regi- 
nald, it  was  true»  had  been  so  engrossed  by  her  father,  that 
it  bad  not  been  in  his  power  td  devote  himself  to  her, 
but  he  had  not  even  looked  as  if  he  wished  it.  His  air  had 
been  sad  and  abstracted,  and  only  once  had  she  seen  his 
eye  kindle  with  its  wonted  fire,  and  that  was  at  the  mention  of 
Lord  Allonby  as  her  lover.  The  report  had  gone  abroad 
(though  without  foundation)  that  he  was  an  accepted  one,  and 
it  might  have  reached  Reginald,  and  hence  all  the  mystery : 
he  had  been  piqued,  angry,  jealous  ;  her  father's  words  had 
merely  conveyed  the  impression  that  she  had  rejected  him 
as  a  suitor.  Rut  could  Reginald  then  have  believed  her 
capable,  even  in  thought,  of  breaking  her  plighted  faith,  and 
renouncing  her  first,  her  only  love  ?  And  would  he  have 
yielded  her  up  to  a  rival  without  a  word  ?  Yes,  generous 
and  high-minded  as  he  was,  he  would  have  disdained  to  re- 
monstrate, but,  O, — how  he  must  have  despised  her !  And 
Edith's  cheek  burned  even  at  the  thought.  Then  the  strange 
expressions  in  his  letter — his  unaccountable  delay  in  return- 
ing— his  agitation  at  meeting — his  abstracted  and  gloomy 
air— *were  all  these  to  be  referred  to  the  same  source  ? 
Yes — partly  to  that,  and  partly  to  the  mournful  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  had  met — the  loss  of  Norman — the 
infirmities  of  her  father,  both  in  mind  and  body,  must  have 
shocked  one  who  had  so  much  cause  to  love  him  as  Reginald 
had.  And  thus  Edith  strove  to  soothe  her  wounded  feelings, 
and  bar  her  breast  against  the  admission  of  doubts  worse  than 
death.  But  all  the  reflections  did  not  enable  her  to  meet 
her  lover  with  that  easy,  artless  confidence  of  manner  which 
had  formerly  rendered  their  intercourse  so  delightful.  When 
they  met  at  the  iM-eakfkst-table,  there  was  mutual  e\»fea?t- 
rassment.    ReginsLld  seemed  less  aad,  ludee^^  V!ck»:cv  ow  ^^ 
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preceding  evening ;  but  still  there  was  l)one  of  that  gaietji 
and  playftilness  of  manner,  which  had  beenso  oilen  wont  to 
call  up  the  smiles  on  her  cheek.  His  manners  were  all 
elegance  and  suavity,  but  they  lacked  the  affectionate 
warmth  of  former  days,  and  though  his  countenance  was 
more  than  ever  expressive  of  the  fire  and  sensibility  of  his 
mind,  still  no  bright  or  tender  glance  repeated  the  oA-told 
tale  of  fond,  happy,  youthful  affection, — ^^the  kind  sweet 
smile  of  old." 

The  conversation,  or  rather  talk,  was  carried  on  by  Glen- 
roy  in  the  same  strain  of  mingled  pride,  vanity,  lamentations, 
and  tautology.  There  was  all  the  detail  of  the  premiums, 
and  the  Dhu  Moss,  and  the  account  of  the  new  plantatio|)8 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  thinnings,  with 
the  purpose  ibr  which  they  were  to  be  applied  ;  and  then 
came  the  black  mare,  and  Lord  Allonby  ;  and,  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  Reginald,  who  had  been  sunk  in  a  reverie, 
suddenly  started,  and  again  cast  on  Edith  a  look  which  seem- 
ed as  if  it  would  have  pierced  into  her  soul,  and  again  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  temples  at  the  suspicion  it  implied. 

"  I  hope,  Edith,  you  will  be  of  our  party  to  Glenbaussen?" 
said  he,  gaily.     "  What  a  charming  morning  this  is !" 

"  I  have  been  little  in  the  practice  of  riding  for  some 
time,"  replied  she  ;  ^<  and  am  become  such  a  timid  horse-r 
woman,  that  I  fear  I  should  only  be  an  encumbrance." 

"  Where  is  it  we're  going,  Reginald  ?"  cried  Glenroy. "  O, 
aye  !  to  look  at  the  Glenhaussen  woods.  But  what  would 
take  her  there  ?  Riding's  not  the  thing  for  a  lady.  Lord 
Allonby,  that's  he  that  wants  the  black  mare  that  I  was 
,  talking  about,  (he  courted  Edith,  too !)  that  belonged  to  my 
Norman — as  if  I  would  part  with  it  to  any  man  breathing, 
but  yourself,  Reginald  ;  and  that's  not  parting  with  it 
neither,  for  I  hope  you  and  I  will  never  part,  Reginald. 
You  shall  be  as   much  master  here  as  I  am  ;  and  when 

you're   married  to   Edith What  have   you   dropped, 

Reginald  ?  Edith,  will  you  mind  what  you're  about,  and 
pot  set  the  table  in  a  swim  ?  And — and — why  is  tliat  idiot, 
Molly  Macauley,  not  here  to  make  the  tea  wiselike  ?  And  we' 
were  speaking  about  riding — or  what  was  it?  For  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  about ;  not  that  it's  your  fault,  Reginald  ; 
but,  Edith,  you  really  have  not  been  yourself  since  that 
puppy.  Lord  Allonby,  put  nonsense  in  your  head." 

Poor  Edith  was  aghast  at  this  accusation,  accustomed  aa 

she  was  to  the  capricious  garrulity  of  her  father's  temper. 

But  the  fact  was,  Glenroy,  by  one  ol  V\i^  vaft^iL^Ucable  con- 
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tradictions  of  nature,  even  while  indulging  his  spleen  in 
chiding  and  censuring  his  daughter,  sought,  at  tho  same 
time,  to  give- her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  nephew,  by 
perpetually  adverting  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  suitor  who 
had  courted  her  alliance.  Reginald  seemed  to  feel  for  her 
confusion,  for  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  with>  a  look  of 
almost  fond  entreaty,  ^^  Come  now,  £dith,  don't  refuse 
my  first  request ;  do  go  with  us  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Edith,  softly — **  if  you  really  wish  it." 

''  Can  you  doubt  it  ?"  replied  Reginald  in  the  same  tone. 

But  Glenroy  seemed  so  bent  on  monopolizing  his 
nephew's  company  and  conversation,  as  to  grudge  even  a 
portion  of  it  to  his  daughter,  for  he  said  peevishly,  ^^  It's  not 
a  woman's  business  we're  going  about ;  we're  going  to 
look  at  the  Glenhaussen  woods — Are  we  not,  Reginald  ? 
Then  what  can  she-  know  about  the  thinning  of  woods—  , 
she  knows  enough,  when  she  knows  she's  to  have  them  for 
her  tocher,  and  not  a  bad  one  either,  Reginald ;  M'Intosh 
tells  me  seven  thousand  pounds  worth  will  never  be  missed 
-—and  as  many  more  as  you  like.  But  I'll  be  hanged,  if  I 
would  have  given  a  single  stick  to  that  lord  of  yours,  Edith. 
What  cared  I  for  him,  and  what  was  he  to  me? — a  bit 
lowland  lord,  that  has  hardly  a  hill  in  all  the  Highlands  now* 
But,  Edith,  dear,  do  as  you  like,  and  you  shall  have  the  first 
thousand  of  the  cuttings  to  buy  your  wedding  trumpery,- 
and  you'll  get  that  fool,  Molly  Macauley,  to  help  you.—- 
What  the  plague's  come  over  the  creature  ?" 

Reginald  said  nbthing,  but  his  countenance  was  overcast, 
and  when  Edith  rose  from  the  breakfast  table,  he  neither 
repeated  his  request,  nor  reminded  her  of  her  promise  ;  but 
as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  she  heard  him  say  with  quick- 
ness,  ^^  Ttiere  can  ber  no  hurry  as  to  marking  the  trees, 
Glenroy ; — and  if  — r— "  But  here,  Glenroy,  with  his  usual 
impatience  of  contradiction,  broke  in — ^^  No  hurry !  but  I 
tell  you  there  is  a  hurry,  Reginald  ;  and  if  it  had  not  beei^ 
for  Norman's  death,  which  I  shall  never  get  the  better  of 

Here    a    passionate  burst    of  grief  concluded  the 

sentence,  and  Edith  only  learnt  how  the  discus^on  had 
ended,  when  an  hour  afterwards  she  saw  her  father  and 
lover  ride  off  without  her. 

That  Reginald  was  piqued  and  jealous, %he  thought  was 
now  certain,  for  how  could  she  otherwise  account  for  such 
capricious  inequalities  ?  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
her  mind  had  been  in  too  great  a  tremour  to  admit  oC  bet 
marking  accurate]/  the  sudden  chansea  ot  Yaa  \si%^\k^x 
Vol.  Lr^O 
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— U  she  had,  she  would  have  drawn  a  very  different  in- 
ference. Edith^s  feelings  were  all  too  pure  and  devoted  to 
allow  her  enjoying  any  womanish  triumph  at  this  supposed 
discovery ;  on  the  contrary,  her  gentle  guileless  heart  was 
pained  at  the  thought  that  she  was  the  cause  of  uneasiness 
to  Reginald.  A  few  words  from  her  lips,  she  was  sure, 
would  instantly  remove  it,  and  she  therefore  resolved  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  explanation  with 
him,  and  of  undeceiving  him  as  to  her  fancied  predilection 
for  another. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Reginald  avoided  all  opportunities  of 
being  alone  with  her.  When  he  returned  from  his  ride, 
be  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment  on  the  plea  of  baving 
letters  to  write ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  dinner,  his  air 
was  still  more  melancholy  and  abstracted  than  it  had  yet 
been.  Two  or  three  chance  visitors  who  had  arrived, 
rendered  the  conversation  rather  more  general,  and  by  their 
county  news  diverted  Glenroy's  attention  from  being  quite 
so  exclusively  directed  to  his  nephew,  though  every  subject 
that  was  started  still  bore  some  reference  to  him — to  the 
Dhu  Moss,  the  planting  of  Skirridale  Hill,  the  thinning  of. 
the  Glenhaussen  woods,  the  Highland  Society,  the  black 
mare,  Norman,  and  Lord  Allonby. 

Edith  flattered  herself  when  she  lefl  the  dining-room, 
that  Reginald  would  soon  foUowiier  ;  she  knew  he  disliked 
sittings  long  at  table,  and  the  party  was  not  one  to  be  upon 
any  ceremony  with  :  her  father  had*  a  habit  of  remaining 
long  after  dinner,  and  as  he  became  drowsy  and  confused, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  Reginald  to  make  his  escape 
from  him.  But  she  waited  in  vain — Reginald  came  not ; 
but  soon  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  from  the  window,  as 
he  slowly  crossed  the  lawn,  and  disappeared  in  the  woods 
that  skirted  it  on  one  side.  Edith  could  not  restrain  her 
tears  at  this  new  proof  of  Reginald's  estrangement '  from 
her.  ^'  Oh,  ci'uel  that  he  is !"  thought  she,  ^^  thus  tp  tor- 
ture himself  and  me-— could  he  act  thus,  if  he  loved  me  as 
I  love  him  ?  No,  no ;  surely  he  Would  seek  an  explanation, 
and  end  this  mystery  ;  and  yet  it  is  I  who  may  be  unjust. 
This  fancied  mystery  may  be  nothing  more  than  grief  and 
self-reproach,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  give  me  pain  by  com* 
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muDicating  his  feelings.  Ah,  did  he  but  know  how  sweet 
it  would  be  to  me  to  share  in  his  every  sorrow,  he  would 
not  thus  withhold  them  from  me  !" 

Thus  did  Edith  mournfully  commune  with  herself  till  the 
evening  was  far  advanced,  when  she  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  an  arrival,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Macauley^s 
jocund  tones  saluted  her  ear,  and  presently  she  entered,  all 
bustle,  calling,  "  So  he's  come ^— where  is  he  ? — let  me  see 
him  ;"  then  suddenly  stopping, — "  But  bless  my  heart,  my 
dear  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  surveyed  Edith  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Is  not  your 
papa  well,  and  your  true  love  come  home  ;  and  what  makes 
you  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying,  then?" 

Oh,  Macky,  how  can  you  ask  ?"  said  Edith,  mournfully^ 
*'  considering '* 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  it's  very 
true,  and  I  consider  every  thing,  and  you  know  very  well 
yourself,  what  a  sore  heart  it  gave  me  when  it  happened. 
But  you  haVe  sense  to  know,  my  dear,  there's  a  time  for 
every  things  and  this  is  not  the  time  for  you  to  be  crying 
for  them  that's  gone,  when  you  ought  rather  to  be  rejoicing 
at  them  that's  come  back.     'Deed  I  think  so !" 

**  I  am  sure  your  return  will  irejoice  us  all,  Macky," 
said  Edith,  aflfectionately  ;^^  papa  has  missed  you  very 
much."  « 

"  'Deed,  and  I  thought  he  would  do  that,  for  he  has  always 
been  so  kind  to  me, — and  I  thought  sometimes  when  I  was 
*away,  oh,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I  wonder  what  Glen roy  will 
do  for  so'raebody  to  be  angry  with, — for  Benbowie's  grown 
so  deaf)  poor  creature,  it's  not  worth  his  while  to  be  angry 
at  him, — and  you're  so  gentle,  that  it  would  not.  do  for 
him  to  be  angry  with  you ;  but  I'm  sure  he  has  a  good 
right  to  be  angry  at  me,  considering  how  kind  he  has 
always  been  to  me."  Then  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
joy  as  Sir  Reginald  entered  the  room,  she  flew  towards 
him,  and  precipitated  herself  round  his  neck,  uttering  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  delight,  which  were  returned  on  his 
part  with  all  the  hearty  warmth  and  ardour  of  his  more 
refined  welcome. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  releasing  him  from  her  embrace, 
and  holding  him  at  arm's  length,  "  let  me  look  at  you — 
well,  I  declare  you  are  ten  times  handsomer  than  ever  you 
were,  and  you  hold  yourself  up  so  well,  you  might  pass 
for  a  prince ;  and  I  would  know  that  smile  of  yours  among 
ft  thoqs^^nd.     O,  I  hope  ray  eyes  will  serve  me  to  take  your 
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picture  some  day — 'deed  I  cannot  help  looking  at  you,  for 
you  are  like,  and  yet  you  are  not  like  what  you  was  $  you 
have  not  just  the  bonny  bloom  on  your  cheek  that  you  had 
when  you  went  away.  What  do  you  think,  Miss  Edith, 
dear?" 

'^  I  think  Reginald  is  changed,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
low  sigh. 

^^  All  things  change,  you  know,"  said  Reginald,  assum- 
ing an  air  of  gaiety  ;  ^^  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  alone, 
of  all  created  things,  should  remain  unchangeable,  and  re- 
turn precisely  the  same  individual  I  was  a  year  ago  ;  even 
you  yourself,  dear  Macky,  are  somewhat  changed — you  are 
become  still  more  embonpoint^  still  more  youthful,  and 
merry,  and  kind-hearted." 

"  Now,  are  you  not  flattering  me,  Sir  Reginald  ?  for 
though  I  like  to  be  praised^  I  do  not  want  to  be  flattered." 

^'  You  did  not  use  to  think  me  a  flatterer,  Macky  ?"  said 
Sir  Reginald,  with  a  smile. 

^'  'Deed,  then,  I  don't  think  you  are  one  now,  my  dear, 
for  you  always  spoke  the  truth  when  you  was  a  boy,  and 
it  is  not  likely  you  would  change  now,  when  you  have  got 
more  sense  and  good  principles.  Now  you  need  not  co- 
lour up,  ^r  Reginald,  for  I'm  not  flattering  you — I'm  only 
just  saying  what  I  think ;  but,  O  my  dears,  what  a  happy 
meeting  you  would  have !  except,  to  be  sure,  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  its  not  being  so  happy  as  it  should  have 
been  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  a  shame  to  us  if  we  were  to 
be  as  happy  and  merry  all  at  once," — and  tears  twinkled 
in  her  sunny  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  But  then,  as  I  was 
telling  Miss  Edith,  when  I  found  her  with  the  tears  on  her 
cheek,  the  time  is  gone  by  now,,  and  we  should  not  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  be  melancholy,  for  it  is  a  very  bad  habit ; 
but  once  the  dUtress  is  over,  we  should  just  wipe  our  eyes, 
and  thank  God  for  his  mercies ;  and  I'm  sure  I  do  it  with 
all  my  heart,"  wiping  her  own  eyes  as  she  said  it. 

^^  I  wish  I  had  ypur  philosophy,  Macky,"  said  Sir  Regi- 
nald, with  a  sigh. 

'^Now,  what  for  should  you  wish  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  me  ?"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  with  a  strong  mark  of  inter- 
rogation, from  which  there  was  no  escape.. 

'^  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Reginald,  evading  the  question, 

'^  I  would  not  rob  you  of  it,  even  if  I  could— -it  sits  so  well 

upon  jroit-^you  make  such  a  good  use  of  it." 

^^  Now,  as  sure  as  a)iy  things  'jou  we  flattering  me,  Sir 

Reginald  I     But  I  want  to  know  n?V^1  xxsa  ^om  ^wi^^Vvi^ 


for  what  yotk  please  to  call  my  philosophy— --though,  'deeJ, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  very  well  what  philosophy 
19 ;  but  if  you  mean  my  contentment,  I'm  sure  you  cannot 
want  that,  when  you  have  every  thing  to  make  you  so  con* 
tented  and  happy ;  you  yourself  so  handsome,  and  with 
such  a  grand  fortune,  and  a  beautiful  place,  and  an  old 
fiimily,  and  a  title,  and  your  own  true  love  there,  that" 

"  True,"  exclaimed  Reginald,  abruptly—"  what^a  charm* 
ing  evening  this  is^bave  you  not  been  out,  Edith  V 

"  No,"  replied  she,  in  a  tone  of  forced  composure,  "but 
I  should  like  to  take  a  stroll  now/' 

''Then  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  attend  you,''  said 
Reginald,  colouring,  and  evidcfntly  embarrassed. 

'*  Certainly,"  said  £dith,  in  the  same  tone,  and  rising  to 
prepare  for  her  walk. 

"  But,  my  dears,  have  you  had  tea  and  coffee  ?"  cried 
Mrs  Macauley. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Edith,  "  I  had  forgot,"  and 
she  rang  the  bell. 

"  I  own  myself  too  much  of  a  Frenchman  to  dispense 
with  my  coffee,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  seemingly  relieved  by 
the  delay,  while  Edith  lefl  the  room  for  her  shawl. 

"  I  really  think  that  sweet  creature's  looking  very  ill," 
said  Mrs  Macauley,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Sir  Reginald,  afler 
dismissing  Boyd,  and  his  satellite.  "  I  thought  the  sight  of 
you  would  have  brought  back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks,  and 
the  smiles  to  her  pretty  mouth ;  but  I  think  she  looks  almost 
as  pale  and  mournful  as  she  did  before  you  came,  and  that's 
very  extraordinary,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  She  certainly  is  much  changed,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Aye,  well,  but  for  all  that,  I'll  wager  you  have  not  seen 
the  like  of  her  among  all  the  fine  French  and  foreign  ladies 
you  have  seen — tell  me  truly,  have  you  ?" 

"^Edith  certainly  was  very  pretty,"  replied  Sir  Reginald, 
in  a  tone  that  betrayed  emotion. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  don't  you  be  frightened  for  all  that, 
and  she'll  soon  be  as  pretty  as  ever  she  was ;  for  she  has  a 
very  good  constitution,  although  miaybe  she  does  not  look 
so  stout  as  some  of  your  great  big  fat  people;  and  you  know  it 
is  natural  for  her  to  be  looking  not  so  well,  considering  what 
distress  she  has  suffered ;  and  then,  you  know,  she  was 
so  anxious  about  you,  and  so  wearying  for  you  to  come 
home " 
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^'IbspiteofLord  Allonby  ?''«aid  Sir  Reginald,  with  a 
forced  laugh. 

<^  0, 80  you  have  heard  about  that  already  !     But  it  would 
not  be  frdm  Miss  Edith  herself,  for  she  does  not  like  the 
^  way  Glehroy  speaks  about  that  at  all.'' 

Sir  Reginald  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
struggling  with  his  emotion';  then  sipping  his  coffee,  he 
said,  with  affected  carelessness — ^^  Ladies  seldom  dislike 
having"  their  conquests  known,  and  my  cousin  has  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  hers." 

^^'Deed,  I  think  not,  for  Lord  AUonby  is  a  very  fine, 
handsome  man,  though  he  has  no  clan ;  he  has  a  very  good 
fortune  too,  they  tell  me,  though  it  is  but  in  the  low  country, 
which. makes  Glenroy  look  down  upon  him  so  much;  many 
a  one  would  not  be  so  particular  in  these  things  as  he  is. 
Not  that  it  was  for  that  he  refused  him  for  Miss  Mal- 
colm, but  you  know  she  was  as  good  as  married  to  you." 
'^  Edith  liked  him,  did  she  not  ?''  said  Reginald,  hurriedly. 
^^  'Deed,  I  don't  know  whether  she  did  or  not,"  replied 
the  innocent,  unsuspecting  Mrs  Macauley  ;  '<  but  you  may 
ask  her  yourself^"  as  the  door  opened,  and  Edith  entered. 
"  Pshaw — nonsense,"  cried  Reginald,  crimsoning,  while 
he  tried  to  prevent  Mrs  Macauley  from  proceeding. 

But  if  it  is  dangerous  playing  with  edge  tools,  it  is  no 
less  so  to  tamper  with  simplicity,  so  Mrs  Macauley  went 
on.  "  Well,  if  it  is  nonsense,  where's  the  harm  of  it,,  fori 
declare  I  can't  see  it  ?"  Then  addressing  Edith,  "  We 
were  just  speaking  about  you,  my  dear,  and  Sir  Reginald 
was  asking  me  if  I  knew  how  you  liked  Lord  Allonby  ; 
'deed,  I  said  I  did^hot  know,  but  he  might  ask  yourself." 

Sir  Reginald  and  Edith  were  standing  almost  opposite 
to  each  other;  a  slight  blush  and  an  expression  of  wound- 
ed feeling  were  upon  her  countenance,  while  strong  agitation 
was  depicted  upon  his,  and  if  any  one  so  graceful  could 
•  possibly  have  looked  awkward,  he  must,  have  done  so  at 
that  moment. 

^' If  Sir  Reginald  wishes  to  know,  he  has  only  to  ask 
myself,"  said  Edith,  calmly  ;  and  turning  away,  she  seated 
herself  at  one  of  the  farthest  off  windows,  while  he  remained 
standing,  as  if  still  dawdling  over  his  coffee,  but  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  downcast  eye. 

•«  Well,"  cried  Mrs  Macauley,  '*  I  know  very  well  you 
Mre  both  wishing  me,  as  Glenroy,  honest  man,  sometimes 
sAjra,  sticking  on  the  point  of  one  of  ta^  own  needles,  just , 
oow  when  you  have  so  much  U>  aa^  \o  ota  ^tLO>^2kst  \  ^nc^ 


now  that  I've  had  my  dish  of  lea,  I'll  just  go  and  nmke 
myself  a  little  wiselike  before  Glenroy  comes  in,  or  he'll 
be  noticing  my  cap,  as  sure  as  death,  for  you  see  how  it  is 
crushed  with  my  bonnet." 

"I — I — thought — were  you  not  proposing  a  walk?" 
said  Sir  Reginald,  trying  to  detain  her. 

^^  "^Ide^^  then.  Sir  Reginald,  I  have  a  great  deal  too  much 
sense  to  tliink  of  troubling  two  tender  young  lovers  with 
my  company,  but  I'm  sure  it  is  very  discreet  in  you  to  ask 
me.  Now,  go  your  ways,  my  dearfr— and  let  me  see  you 
walking  arm  in  arm,  so  lovingly  as  you  used  to  do— well, 
I  dare  say  Pm  almost  as  happy  as  you  are  yourselves !" 

And  away  trotted  Mrs  Macauley  singing,  with  the  tears 
still  upon  her  cheek. 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued;  at  length,  Reginald 
approached  Edith,  and,  in  a  voice  which  vainly  strove  to 
appear  calm,  said, ''  I  thought  you  had  been  going  to  walk, 
Edith?" 

£dith  made  no  answer,  het  heart  seemed  too  full ;  but 
she  turned  upon  him  a  look  so  soft  and  tearful,  that  Regi- 
nald involuntarily  caught  her  hand,  but  as  suddenly  dropl  it 
as  he  again  encountered  the  ring  his  own  had  placed  there, 
while  the  flush  on  his  ch^ek  turned  to  an  almost  ashy 
paleness. 

At  sight  of  his  agitation,  Edith  mastered  hers,  and 
though  her  voice  was  almost  inarticulate  from  her  emotion, 
she  said,  ^'  Reginald,  wbe^t  is  it  you  seek  to  know  ?" 

Reginald  made  no  answer,  and  his  agitation  increased. 
Then  again  taking  her  hand,  he  almost  crushed  it  in  his, 
while,  in  a  low  suffocated  voice,  he  murmured,— -^^  How  I 
can  best  make  you  happy  !"  A  thrill  of  joy  ran  through 
Edith's  heart  at  the  words  ;  for,  blinded  by  her  tears,  she 
did  not  perceive  the  niute  anguish  of  her  lover's  features, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  both  remained  silent.  But  she  was 
already  happy,  for  her  hand  was  locked  in  Reginald's,  and 
she  felt  assured  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  all 
would  be  cleared  up.  But  at  that  moment  Glenroy 
and  his  party  came  thronging  into  the  room,  and 
as  he  shuffled  along,  supported  by  a  friend  on  one  hand, 
and  a  stick  in  the  other,  he  called, — "  Sir  Reginald,  you're 
here,  and  I  did  not  know  it !  What  made  you  leave  me? 
But  that's  always  the  way,  now  !  Have  not  you  plenty  of 
time  to  be  courting,  without  leaving  me  alone  this  way  ? 
But,  now  that  Ae'^  gone,  nobody  coined  u^^t  m^"^  ^^XiL^Ok 
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friehds  placed  him  carefully  in  a  sofa.  '*  And  where's 
Molly  Macauley  ?" 

^*  She  will  be  here  presently,  papa,"  said  Edith,  trymg  to 
soothe  him.  *•*  She  is  returned  and  is  merely  making  her-* 
■elf  a  little  smart  for  you." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  her  ?"  cried  Glenroy,  peevishly  j 
^  Or  what  do  I  care  for  any  woman  ?  Reginald,  come  here 
and  sit  down  beside  me.  Reginald,  you're  more  to  me 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  ;  and  you  must 
never  leave  me.  She  shall  be  married  to  you  as  soon  as 
you" 

*<  Your  coffee  waits,  papa,"  said  Edith,  laying  her  hand 
softly  on  his,  as  if  to  stop  the  current  of  his  discourse. 

"  Well,  let  it  wait.  Set  it  down,  Boyd  ;  and — and— 
Reginald,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  know  the  Skir- 
ridale  woods,  the— -the  Glenhaussen  woods  ?  M'Nab  tells 
me  I  may  cut  ten  thousand  ppunds  worth  to-morrow,  if  I 
choose ;  and — and" 

"  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  we  shall  talk  about  that  to-mor- 
row," said  Reginald,  impatiently  ;  <^  but  some  of  us  were 
projecting  a  walk,  the  evening  is  so  fine."  And  he 
looked  to  some  of  the  company  as  though  he  expected  to  be 
seconded. 

"  A  walk  1"  cried  Glenroy,  contemptuously.  "  Who  but 
silly  women  would  think  of  walking  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
Edith  may  go,  if  she  likes,  but  I  cannot  part  with  you, 
Reginald,  and,  Auchnagruel,  you  may  go  with  her," — to  a 
bashful,  shining,  red-faced  laird,  with  large  white  ears,  and 
a  smooth  powdered  head,  who  awkwardly  mumbled  out  his 
acquiescence,  which  Edith  waived,  while  Reginald  made 
another  effort,  but  in  vain,  to  disengage  iiimself  from  his 
unc^e's  grasp. 

^^  Stay  you  still,  Reginald,"  cried  he,  holding  him  fast ; 
^*  and— and  you  shall  have  the  black  mare  to-morrow.  She's 
the  greatest  beauty — there's  not  her  match  in  the  country. 
I  could  lay  a  thousand  guineas  her  match  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Scotland.  That  Lord—What  do  you  call  him,  Edith  ? 
he  that  had  the  impudence  to  propose  to  me  for  her,  and 
he  would  have  taken  you,  too  J." 

^^  There  comes  Mrs  Macauley,  papa,"  said  Edith,  as  that 
worthy  entered,  and  with  all  her  speed  made  up  to  her  be- 
loved chief. 

"  O,  GleuToy^  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you !"  exclaimed 
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sbe^  seizing  both  his  hands ;  ^^  And  I  hope  you  are  ha^py 
to  see  me, 'too  ?"  regarding  him  with  an  expression  of  un- 
mingled  delight. 

*^  What  should  make  me  happy  to  see  you  ?"  demanded 
Qlenroy,  with  a  stare  of  astonishment — ^^  the  woman  that 
I  see  every  day  of  my  life  i  that  I've  seen  every  day  these 
forty  years  ?" 

"  Well,  but  Glenroy^  for  all  tbat,  you  have  not  seen  me 
for  well  on  to  a  week." 

"  A  week !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  never  missed 
you !" 

"  O !  Glenroy,  I  was  told  then  yott  had  missed  me  very 
much,"  said  poor  Molly,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  Miss  ffou  /"  repeated  Glenroy.  "  I — Pve  somebody 
else  that  I  miss.  Reginald,  you  know  who  it  is  I  miss ;  and 
you  are  to  me  now,  what  he  was  when  I  had  him. — Old 
Molly  Macauley,  where  have  you  been  ?  Can  you  not  settle 
yourself  at  home,  but  you  must  be  going  about  sorning  on 
people  that  you've  no  business  with?  You  should  stay 
away  altogether,  sinte  you're  so  fond  ^f  it."  Then,  push- 
ing away  his  cOp,  "  That  coffee's  not  drinkable  ;  ring  th^ 
bell  for  the  tea-things  ;  and,  Mrs  Macauley,  you'll  make  tea 
for  me,  for  that  woman  Patison  can  no  more  make'  tea- 
than  she  can  shoe  a  horse.  And  sit  down  here  at  my  hand, 
for  J  know  you  like  to  scuttle  with  the  tea-things,  Molly ; 
and,  Reginald,  you'll  stay  where  you  are  on  the  other  side — 
there's  room  for  us  all." 

And  thus,  with  a  debilitated  mind  and  despotic  temper, 
Glenroy  maintained  an  ascendency  over  all  around  him, 
and  .rendered  them  subservient  to  his  will*  Thus  another 
insupportable  evening  was  consumed  ;  but  Reginald's  words 
had  taken  a  load  from  Edith's  heart,  and  she  felt  assured 
that  another  sun  would  not  set,  without  seeing  them'  re- 
stored to  their  former  happy  state  of  mutual  confidence. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

With  this  hope  she  repaired  to  the  breakfast  table  the 
following  morning  ;  but  Reginald  was  the  last  to  join  the  par- 
ty, and  when  he  did,  he  had  the  appearance  of  one  who,  had 
passe<^  a  sleepless  night.  He  looked  pale  and  thoughtfuK 
and  did  no  justice  to  the  good  cheer  G\ex\TO^  ^x\^'^t^'\l\».- 
cauley  heaped  upon  him  with  unsparing  Viwid% 
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*t  What'i  the  reason  there's  notliing  at  the  table  Regi- 
nald can  eat,  Edith  ?"  demanded  Glenroy,  sternlf^ 

"  There  is  only  too  great  a  variety  of  good  things,"  said 
Reginald,  trying  to  deprecate  the  chiefs  unjust  displeasure. 
"  I  have  been  little  accustomed  to  see  such  substantial 
breakfasts  for  some  time." 

"  Substantial !"  repeated  Glenroy,  still  more  indignantly  ; 
"  it's  no  breakfast  at  all.— Why  is  there  no  herring,  Edith  ? 
—Ring  the  bell,  Benbowie — that  v(^oman  Patison's  good  for 
nothing.  We  never  have  a  proper  meal,  now  that  your 
brother's  gone.  He  looked  better  after  these  things.  He 
would  not  have  set  you  down  to  such  a  breakfast. — Boyd, 
what's  the  reason  there's  no  herring  at  table  ?  I  never 
saw  a  breakfast  without  herring-— Not  in  season  ?  Don't 
tell  me  any  such  nonsense  ;  I  desire  they  may  be  in  season 
to-morrow,  and  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  herring  on  the 
table  afler  this. — And  no  game,  is  that  not  in  season  too  ? 
A  pretty  like  breakfast  for  hungry  men !  Not  in  season ! 
not  in  fiddlesticks  ;  every  thing  must  have  its  season  now  ! 
in  my  day  there  were  no  seasons."      ♦ 

Reginald  said  nothing,  but  looked  as  if  annoyed  and  op- 

•  pressed  by  his  uncle's  overbearing  hospitality. 

"  Well,  Glenroy,"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  "  for  my  part  I 
think  this  might  satisfy  a  dozen  of  hungry  men,  and  a  score 
that  are  not  hungry.  But  maybe  Sir  Reginald  does  not 
think  so  much  of  our  Heiland  breakfast,  now  that  he  has 
seen  so  much  of  the  world.  I  have  heard  that  in  some 
strange  countries  they  eat  pine-apples,  and  grapes,  and 
peaches  to  their  breakfasts." 

"  And  why  have  we  not  pine-apples,  and  peaches,  and 
grapes,  here,  Edith  ?"  cried  Glenroy.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
my  having  all  these  things,  if  they  are  not  produced  at  proper 
occasions  ?  But  you  give  yourself  no  sort  of  trouble  to 
please  your  cousin  now.  But  ring  the  bell,  and  Til  send 
to  the  hothouses  for  some  of  those  things. — Now,  Reginald,, 
yqu  need  not  say  a  word. ^— Boyd,  you'll  desire  M'Nicol  to 
have  every  kind  of  fruit  for  breakfast  afler  this.  And  bring 
some  grapes  directly  ;  and  I  desire  there  may  be  fresh 
herripg  every  morning.  Is  it  because  that  puppy — that 
Lord  Allonby,  turned  up  his  nose  at  herring,  that  we  never 
«ee  them  now  ?  And  he  had  the  impudence  to  want 
Norman's  black  mare !  as  if  I  would  have  parted  with  that 
to  any  man  breathing  but  yourself,  Reginald.     She  is 

yours  now,  and  we  shall  take  a  tide  to-day — What  time 

will  you  be  reddy  to  go  ?' ' 
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Reginald  looked  embarrassed,  and  as  if  wishing  to  de- 
cline, without  having  an  apology  ready. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  walk,"  said  Edith,  sofUy  j 
then  blushed,  as  if  she  thought  she  said  too  much. 

"  A  walk  !*'  repeated  Glenroy,  scornfully  ;  "  women  are 
never  happy  but  when  they  are  walking.  I  can  hardly 
walk  a  step  now  for  that  confounded  gout ;  but  Fll  take  a 
ride  with  you,  Reginald,  and  we'll  go  to  see  the  Dhu  Moss, 
that's  what  M'Kinnon  has  drained  forty  acres  of,  and  got  a 
premium  from  the  Highland  Society.  You — you  remem- 
ber the  Dhu  Moss,  Reginald  ?" 

Reginald  coloured  as  he  said,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a 
dull  companion  for  either  a  walk  or  ride,  I  have  got  so  much 
of  a  headach  this  morning." 

"  A  headach  I"  repeated^  Glenroy,  in  alarm  ;  "  how  is 
that  ?  But  I  very  oflen  have  a  headach  myself,  Reginald. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what,  we'll  not  go  out  to-day — we'll  just  sit 
quietly  here,  and  talk  over  some  things  that  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about,  and" 

"Excuse  me,  Glenroy,"  interrupted  Sir  Reginald,  im- 
patiently ;  <<  but  I  am  still  more  indisposed  for  business  this 
morning.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  trying  to  force  a  smile, 
"  I  had  taken  too  much  of  your  champagne  yesterday." 

As  he  spoke,  £dith  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
Mrs  Macauley  rose  to  follow  ;  but  first  going  round  to  Sir 
Reginald,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  whispered, 
"  My  dear  Sir  Reginald,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  best  cure 
for  both  your  head  and  your  heart  will  be  to  take  a  little 
walk  with  your  own  true  love.  I  dOubt  there's  something 
not  right  between  you,  for  she's  away  with  the  tear  in  her 
ee — 'deed  is  she,  and  it  makes  me  wae  to  see  her." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  whispering  about,  Molly  Macauley  ?" 
cried  Glenroy,  angrily  ;  "  can  you  not  speak  out  ?" 

"  'Deed,  Glenroy,  I  was  just  saying  that  you  ought  not 
lo  hinder  two  tender  young  sweet-hearts  from  taking  a 
walk  together.  Think  how  much  they  must  have  to  say  to 
one  another  afler  such  a  long  separation." 

"  You  are  really  a  most  officious  goose,  Mrs  Macauley," 
cried  the  chief.  "  What  can  they  have  to  say  to  one 
another,  that  they  may  not  say  before  my  face  as  well  as 
behind  my  back,  all  the  times  of  the  day,  if  they  like  ? 
Who  hinders  them  fronj  saying  what  they  please? — I'm 
sure,  Reginald,  I've  told  you,  you  are  as  much  master  here 
as  I  am  myself.  You  may  say  and  do  exactly  what  youi 
please,   for  ^^ou're  now  the  man  \iwA?a  Vo  ^Kycaa  ^^«t 
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me— -«^"    Here  his  Toioe  sunk  at  the  thought  of  his  lost 
son. 

**  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  kindness,  Glenroy,"  said  Sir 
Reginald,  shaking  his  uncle's  hand  as  he  rose  from  table  ; 
^^  and  I  wish  I  could  make  a  better  return  for  it,"  he  added, 
with  emotion.  ^Vln  the  meantime,  I  shall  try  to  get  rid  of 
my  headach,  and  be  ready  to  attend  you  on  a  short  ride 
before  dinner."  And  he  hastily  lefl  the  room,  as  if  to  avoid 
all  farther  discussion. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Edith  and  Mrs 
Macauley  were,  but  the  latter  immediately  vanished  sing« 
ing— 

» 

««  The  Juye  that  I  hae  chosen 

Therewith  Til  be  coDtent, 
The  saut  seas  shall  be  frozen 

Before  that  I  repent. 

Repent  it  sail  I  never 

Until  the  day  I  dee. 
Though  the  lawlands  o'  Holland 

Hae  twined  my  luve  and  me.'* 

Edith  was  arranging  her  drawing  materials,  preparatory 
to  copying  a  drawing  which  lay  before  her,  and  which  she 
had  already  begun. 

"I  ought  perhaps  to  feel  asham^  of  your  seeing  my 
poor  attempts,"  said  she,  as  Reginald  looked  at  the  outline 
she  had  begun  ;  ^^  but,"  she  added,  looking  on  him  with  the 
clear  and  innocent  expression  of  her  sofl  eyes,  '^  I  do  not 
wish  to  hide  any  thing  from  you  Reginald,  however  painful 
it  might  be." 

"  You  have  no  cause,"  replied  he,  bending  over  the 
drawing,  and  seeming  to  examine  it  very  attentively. 

"To  you,  who  have  lately  been  seeing  so  many  fine 
pictures  in  It^ly,  it  must  be  a  penance  to  be  obliged  to  look 
at  my  poor  scratches  ;  but  I  donH  even  wish  you  to  praise 
them.  I  should  think  you  were  either  laughing  at  me,  or 
deceiving  me,  if  you  did  so." 

Sir  Reginald  stood  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  draw- 
ing, but  his  thoughts  were  evidently  more  profound ;  at 
last,  be  said,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion, — "  It  would  be 
difficult  to  laugh  at  you,  Edith  ;  and,  Heaven  knows  !  I 
have  no  wish  to  deceive  you !" 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  not !"  said  Edith,  with  tenderness 
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of  tone  and  manner.  ^^  But,  dear  Reginald,  are  you  not 
deceiving  yourself?"  And  she  blushed  to  crimson,  as 
though  she  thought  she  had  said  too  much. 

Reginald  made  no  reply^  but  shaded  his  face  with  the 
drawing  he  still  held  in  his  hand.  Afler  a  pause,  raising 
his  head,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  vainly  struggled  at  com- 
posure,— "I  will  not  attempt  to  misunderstand  you,  Edith. 

You  would  tell  me — that  you "     He  stopped,  as  if  silf- 

ibcating  with  emotion. 

"Yes,  Reginald,"  said  Edith,  tenderly,  **I  would  tell 
you  how  much  you  have  wronged  yourself  and  me,  ff  you 
ever  supposed  I,  for  an  instant,  could  forget — Ah,  Regit- 
nald,  do  you  think  I  should  have  continued  to  wear  this  ring, 

if  1  had  ceased  to "  love  you,  she  would  have  added,  but 

the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  bent  her  head  to  hide 
the  blush  which  glowed  even  to  her  brow. 

Reginald  took  the  hand  she  had  half  extended  to  him,  and 
pressed  it  in  silence  to  his  lips,  but  some  minutes  elapsed 
ere  he  spoke  ;  then,  in  a  deep  and  faltering  voice,  he  said,— 
*'  I  believe  you,  Edith  ;  my  doubts  are  now  ended.  Say, 
when  will  you  become  mine  ?" 

Edith  started  ;  for  the  accents  in  which  this  fond  inter- 
rogatory was  put,  were  any  thing  but  .those  of  hope  and  joy. 
She  looked  on  her  Ipver,  and  his  face,  even  his  lips  were 
pale,  and  his  features  were  contracted  as  if  in  agony. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  she  wildly,  "  You  are  ill, 
Reginald  !     Ob,  tell  me,  why  do  I  see  you  thus  ?" 

**  I  am  ill,  Edith,"  said  he,  faintly  attempting  to  smile  ; 
**  but  do  not  be  alarmed — it  is  a  mere  spasm,  to  which  I 
.am  occasionally  liable ;  but  it  is  past  for  the  present,  let  us 
think  no  more  of  it."     And,  assuming  an  air  of  gaiety,  he- 
sought  to  quiet  Edith's  fears,  and  remove  her  suspicions,  if 
she  had  any,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  emotion.     Ec^ith  was, . 
of  course,  strenuous  for  medical  advice  :  but  Reginald  as- 
sured her  it  was  merely  the  effects  of  the  malaria  he  had 
had,  when  at  Rome,  and  consequently  a  disorder  not  under- 
stood by  the  physicians  of  this  country.     "  But  time,  and 
your  good  management,  will  perhaps  enable  me  to  get  the 
better  of  it,"  he  added,  with  difficulty  suppressing  a  sigh,  "  if 
you  are  not  afraid  to  undertake  the  cure." 

"  You  had  the  malaria,  then,  and  concealed  it  f^-om 
me  ?"  said  Edith,  reproachfully.  "  Ah,  Reginald,  if  you 
had  known  what  your  silence  cost  me  I  but  it  was  your 
tenderness  for  me  made  you  conceal  it  from  me  ;  and  you 
were  ill  while  I  was  unjustly  blaming  you,  perhaps 
Vox..  I.— P 
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"  No,  no,"  cried  Reginald,  in  agitation  ;  "  I  ought— 
But — ob,  Edith,  had  I  flowr^  to  you  at  the.  first,  it  might 
not  then  have  been  too  lafae ;  I  should  not  have  been  the 
wretch!  am  I" 

"  Dear  Reginald,  do  not  reproach  yourself  so  bitterly, 
you  could  not  foresee  how  fatally  our  dear  Norman's  illness 
was  to  terminate*" 

^^  Fatally  indeed  I"  re-echoed  Reginald,  as  he  leant  his 
head  on  the  table,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

*'  Had  you  been  here,  you  could  /have  done  nothing  for 
ray  poor  brother,"  said  Edith  ;  "  he  would  not  even  have 
known  you  ;  and  you  see  you  are  not  too  late  to  be  a  comfort 
to  us." 

Reginald  looked  up,  and  spoke  more  calmly,  as  he  said, 
"  You  were  always  gentle  and  forgiving,  Edith  ;  but  you 
know  not  the  depth  of  my  self-reproach,"  he  added,  with 
renewed  agitation.  ^'  Edith,  you  see  me  broken  in  spirits, 
oppressed  with  remorse — the  victim  of  a  hopeless — mala- 
dy," gasped  he,  strikinir  his  bosom  ;  "  yet,  if  I  can  but  make 
you  happy — I  can  bear  it  all — Edith,  a  brighter,  happier 
destiny  might  be  yours-^but  if  you  will  unite  yourself  with 
me — let  it  be  quickly — let  there  be  no  idle  delay — there 
has  been  too  much  already." 

A  painful  surmise  now  darted  into  Edith's,  mind  ;  she 
had  heard  of  the  baleful  effects  of  the  pestilential  fever  at 
Rome,  in  even  affecting  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  long  after 
the  cause  had  apparently  ceased  ;  and  trembling  at  the 
dread  suspicion,  she  knew  not  how  to  reply. 

"  Speak,  Edith,'^'  be  cried,  impatiently,  *'  do  you  repent  ?" 
Edith  iast  her  streaming  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of, 
tenderness  and  affection,  while  she  slowly  and  distinctly 
uttered,  «  Never  I" 

"  Enough  !"  cried  Reginald,  as  he  pressed  his  quivering 
lip  to  her  hand;  then,  after  a  short  pause,. he  said  with 
calmness,  "  And  now,  Edith,  I  again  entreat  that  there 
may  be  no  trifling  delays  on  your  part ;  on  mine  every  thirfg 
shall  be  done  to  accelerate  matters  ;  for  that  purpose  I 
must  now  Jeave  you  for  a  time.  I  must  go  to  Dunshiera  ; 
there  must  be  much  for  me  to  do  there,  and  the  more,  that 
I  have  now  to  prepare  it  for  its  future  mistress."  His 
voice  now  faltered  a  little,  and  he  stopped,  but  soon  went 
on.  "  I  have  too  long  neglected  it,  but  I  must  now.  live 
there  for  a  part  of  the  year  if  I  can.  I  am  aware  of  the 
Opposition  this  will  meet  with  from  Glenroy  ;  but  much  as 
/  owe  him,  and  desirous  as  I  am,  by  every  means  in  my 
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power, ^o  discharge  my  debt  of  gratitude,  still  I  cannot  de- 
vote royself  wholly  to  him." 

•'  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
sigh  ;  '*  and  yet,  my  poor  father !  how  shall  I  leave  him  in 
his  present  state  o(mind?  and  still  worse,  how  will  he  bear 
yotfr  absence — you  who  are  now  every  thing  to  him  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  cried  Reginald,  again  relapsing  into  agitation  ; 
"  my  father's  mistaken  tenderness  for  me  has  placed  me  in 
a  cruel  situation.  I  have  incurred  a  load  of  gratitude  to 
Glenroy,  which  crushes  me  to  t1ie  earth  ;  his  house  hitherto 
has  been  my  home — ^but  Edith^ — I  cannot— I  will  not  con- 
tinue to  drag  out  a  useless  existence  here." 

Glenroy's  voice  was  at  that  moment  heard  loudly  call- 
ing '*'  Reginald,"  and  presently  he  came  slowly  shuffling 
into  the  room,  talking  to  himself  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
At  sight  of  Reginald  and  Edith,,  he  exclaimed,  "  What's 
the  meaning  of  this,  Edith,  you  taking  up  your  cousin's  time 
this  way  ?  I  have  been  wanting  you,  Reginald,  about 
something  of  more  importance  than  any  thing  she  can  have  to 
say  to^  you.  Here's  a  letter  from  M'Gillivray,  that's  he 
that  has  the  farm  of  Invercardnish — the  sheep-farm,  you 
know,  that  M'Intosh  had,  and  made  such  a  hand  of, 
and " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Glenroy,"  interrupted  Reginald, 
hurriedly ;  "  but  I  can  scarcely  attend  to  <hat  business  at 
present— I — T — find  I  must  go  to  Dunshiera." 

"  Go  to  Dunshiera  !"  repeated  Glenroy,  in  astonishment; 
**  what  would  take  you  to  Dunshiera  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  there  long  ere  now,  Glenroy," . 
said  Reginald  ;   "  I  know  I  am   much  wanted,  and  more 
especially  now^"  he  added,  with  a  forced  gaiety,  "  that 
Edith  has  just  consented  to  be  mine,  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  her  reception  there." 

"  Consented  to  be  a  fiddlestick  !"  cried  Glerroy,  angrily. 
"  Is  that  you,  Edith,  that's  putting  such  nonsense  in  your 
cousin's  head  ?"  But  Edith  had  made  her  escape  as  her 
father  entered,  to  be  spared  the  scene  she  feared  would  en- 
sue. "  Arrangements  for  her  reception  !  what,  reception 
and  what  arrangements  cah  she  want  ?  Haven't  you  this 
house  to  live  in,  and  as  much  room  as  would  hold  a  dozen 
of  you  ?  and  ar6  not  you  just  as  much  master  here  as  I  am, 
Reginald  ?  and  what  would  take  you  to  a  house  of  your 
own, then  ?  Consent ! — reception  !— arrangement  I — What 
the  plague  I*— there's  no  hurry  in  your  marrying,  Reginald  ; 
you  must  wait  till  we  get  the  woods  thinqed,  at  all  events  ; 
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and— 'and  whatever  you  want  from  your  own  house>  you 
can  send  for  it  here ;  and  bring  your  servants,  and  your 
horses,  and  all  here  ;  and — and — but  you  must  not  leave 
me,  Reginald,"  grasping  his  nephew's  hand  in  his. 

"  Only  for  a  few  days,"  said  Reginald. 

"  Only  for  a  few  days  I"  repeated  Glenroy  ;  "  and  what 
am  I  to  do  without  you  for  a  single  day  ?  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Reginald,  if  you^ll  wait  till  this  confounded  gout's  out  of 
my  toe,  I'll  go  with  you  myself,  (if  you  must  go,)  and  we 
can  take  Edith  and  Molly  Macauley  with  us,  if  jou  like, 
and  I'll  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  please  ;  I  will,  upon 
my  honour." 

Reginald  certainly  showed  no  symptoms  of  delight  at 
this  proposal,  though  he  strove  to  utter  some  general  est- 
pressions  about  happiness,  gratitude,  pleasure,  and  so  forth. 

^'  But  my  house  and  establishment  cannot  be  in  order  to 
receive  guests  ;  only  consider,  my  dear  uncle,  that  I  have 
scarcely  been  there  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  since  I 
left  it  a  mere  child." 

"  And  what's  to  have  put  it  out  of  order  then,  when 
there's  been  nobody  living  in  it  ?  Come  now,  Reginald,^ 
don't  be  obstinate,  stay  where  you  are,  and  do  exactly  as 
you  like — you  are  completely  your  own  master  here,  Regi- 
nald, as  much  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  house  ;  but  I 
can't  part  with  you,  now  that  my  own  poor  lad's  gone. 
So  stay  where  you  are,  and  you  shall  have  every  thing  you 
caii  desire — you  shall  have  his  black  mare,  Reginald,  that 
— that — Lord — what  do  you  call  him,  had  the  impudence 
to  think  I  would  sell  to  him." 

Reginald  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  use  argument 
with  Glenroy ;  he,  therefore,  conceded  so  far  as  to  give  up 
his  intention  of  setting  off  the  following  morning,  and  even 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  belief,  that  he  never  should 
leave  him  for  a  single  day.  Gf  course  the  poor  chief  be- 
came ten  times  more  tiresome  and  exacting  than  ever,  un- 
der this  accession  of  gratified  affection  ;  and  though  Regi- 
nald submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could,  it  was  obvious 
he  was  writhing  under  the  weariness  and  torment  of  being 
the  engrossing  object  of  a  blind,  despotic,  doating  attachment. 
Although  politely  attentive  to  Edith,  in  as  far  as  he  was 
permitted  to  attend  to  any  thing  but  Glenroy,  and  his  never- 
failing  themes,  nothing  particular  occurred  to  call  forth  any 
marked  demonstrations  of  the  nature  of  his  feelings  towards 
Aer,  Edith  sometimes  thought  he  looked  sadder  than  i^ny 
t/flng  she  bad  ever  seen  ;  but  that  s\ie  Vuv^vtV^^  Vo  VV^^\^- 
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nancy  of  his  feelings  regarding  Normarj.  ThougrK  she 
loved  bim  the  more  for  this  proof _of  his  sensibility,  she 
trusted  that  time,  and  her  tenderness  together,  \i[0uld  gra- 
dually diminish  his  sorrovv  and  self-reproach. 


CHAPTER  XLl. 

"  Do  you  reraeml?er  your  courting  days,  Benbowie  ?" 
said  Mrs  Macauley  one  day  to  the  worthy  laird,  as  he  sat, 
with  a  face  of  solemn  stupidity,  chewing  his  quid. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Benbowie,  starting  at  the  ques- 
tion, as  some  faint  reminiscences  of  a  rejected  suit  wander- 
ed through  his  brain. 

"  Because  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Benbowie — maybe 
the  fashion's  changed  in  that  too,  like  every  thing  else,  and 
that  it's  not  genteel  for  people  to  look  as  happy  as  they 
used  to  do  ;  but,  as  sure  as  death,  if  I  was  Miss  Edith,  I 
would  not  be  pleased  to  see  my  sweetheart  look  so  dull  as 
.be  does  sometimes, — he  has  not  the  canty  face  ray  good 
Mr  Macauley  had  when  we  were  going  to  be  married — 
the  laugh  and  the  joke  were  never  out  of  his  mouth  ;  and,  I 
daresay,  you  yourself,  Benbowie,  was  merrier  when  you 
were  thinking  of  matrimony  than  you  are  now  ?" 

"  True,  true ;  it's  a  serious  matter — it  is,  upon  my 
conscience." 

"  O  now,  Benbowie,  that's  not  what  T  mean  at  all." 

Benbowie's  eyes  grew  rounder,  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  come  to  an  understanding. 

"  What  is  there  serious,"  continued  Mrs  Macauley,  "  in 
two  handsome,  rich,  accomplished,  sensible,  well-born, 
well-principled,  young  creatures  going  to  be  married  ?  I 
declare  I  think  they  ought  both  to  be  ready  to  jump  out 
of  their  skins  for  joy." 

"  On  my  conscience  it's  very  true,  so  they  ought,"  res- 
ponded Benbowie  ;  v'  and  it  will  cost  nothing — her  money 
will  not  go  out  of  the  family." 

"  O,  who  cares  for  the  money,  Benbowie  ?  that's  not  the 
thing  at  all — it's  true  love  I  was  thinking  of,  and  that's  a 
far  better  thing.  I'm  sure  my  Mr  Macauley  and  I  were 
as  poor  as  two  church  mice  when  we  were  married,  and 
for  all  that,  we  were  as  merry  as  two  ^rea\d^  ^\\Oej^\&. 
Oh !  how  I  wish  I SRW  Sir  Reginald  \ook  ^^otv  Viva  »"«'»' 
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true  love  with  that  heartsome  smile  that  he  had  before  he 
left  her  I" 

"  He's  a  fine  young  man,"  said  Benbowie ;  "  he  is— 
be  is — he  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  Mrs  Macauley,  and  he 
has  a  very  fine  property — on  my  conscience  he  has." 

"  Well,  well,  Benbowie  ;  but  I  don't  think  you  under- 
stand me, — I  would  rather  see  his  smiles  than  his  gold  just 
now,"  raising  her  voice,  as  though  the  obtuseness  lay  in  the 
physical,  not  the  intellectual  part  of  her  auditor.  But  Ben- 
bowie only  looked  still  more  bewildered. . 

"Oh,  Benbowie,  I  wish  I  could  niake  you  understand 
what  it  is  I  mean  !  and  then  1  could  know  whether  it  is  my 
own  fancy,  or  whether  it  is  the  real  truth,  that'-7(for  you 
know  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  give  a  whish  of  that,  either 
to  Glenroy  or  Miss  Edith,  for  fear  of  distressing  tliem,  and 
there  is  nobody  else  I  would  like  to  say  it  to,) — but  I  would 
give  all  I  have,  to  be  quite  sure  that  Sir  Reginald  is  as 
happy  as  he  ought  to  be !" 

*'  His  own  estate  is  now  quite  free,"  said  Benbowie, 
trying  to  look  wise,  "  and  he  is  next  heir  of  entail  to  Glen- 
roy." 

"O,  the  stupid  body!"  thought  Mrs  Macauley,  "how 
shall  I  ever  get  him  to  understand  the  difference  between 
love  and  land  ?  but  maybe,  after  all,  I  am  just  putting  non- 
sense in  his  head,  and  that  is  just  as  Miss  Edith  thinks — 
sorrow  for  him  that's  gone,  that  makes  her  own  true  love 
look  so  mournful  sometimes.  How  do  I  know  what  is  in 
his  heart  ?  and  then,  when  he  catches  Miss  Edith  looking 
at  him,  how  he  brightens  up,  and  smiled,  and  jokes,  in  his 
(/wn  way,  as  he  used  to  do.  But  then,  again,  I  do  not  hke 
to  hear  young  people  sigh — it  is  not  natural,  whatever  they 
may  say  of  lover's  sighing,  for  I  know  my  good  Mr  Ma- 
cauley sighed  none,  for  as  happy  as  we  were  !" 

Such  were  the  i^ro*  and  cons  with  which  Mrs  Macauley 
strove  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Sir  Reginald's  dejection  ; 
but  the  result  of  all  her  speculations  only  amounted  to  this, 
that  Sir  Reginald  and  Mr  Macauley  had  been  quite  difter- 
ent  lovers.  But  it  was  not  Mrs  Macauley's  nature  to  stop 
there.  Having  made  nothing  of  Benbowie,  she  next  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  Glenroy  had  observed  any  thing. 
One  day  that  she  found  herself  alone  with  him,  she  began 
to  sound  her  way.  Seating  herself  beside  her  chief,  as  he 
sat  in  his  e/isv-c/iair,  she  wiped  her  spectacles,  put  them 
carefully  on  tier  nose,  and  began  to  pVy  V\et  tie^(S\^  >»\v\\e  ^W 
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said  "  Well,  Glenroy,  are  not  we  all  very  happy  at  having 
got  Sir  Reginald  back  again  ?" 

"  What  earthly  difference  can  his  coming  or  going  make 
to  you,  Molly  Macauley  ? —  You*re  not  going  to  be  married 
to  him  ?"  was  the  peevish  reply. 

"  'Deed  I  am  not ;  but  surely,  Glenroy,  I  may  be  very 
happy,  though  I  am  not  going  to  be  married  ?" 

^^  I  know  no  business  you  have  to  think  any  thing  about 
happiness.  If  you  had  my  gout  in  you^  you  would  not  be 
so  happy,  [  can  tell  you." 

*'  'Deed,  and  I  believe  that's  true,  Glenroy ;  but  though 
I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  it,  yet  ought  I  not  to  be 
thankful  too  that  I  have  it  not  ?" 

"Well,  don't  torment  me  with  your  thanks,  and  your 
this,  and  your  that. — Where's  Reginald  !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  Glenroy.  I  hope  he  may  be 
taking  a  little  walk  with  his  own  true  love,  and  that  it  will 
do  him  good  ;  for  as  I  was  now  saying,  I  do  not  think  him 
quite — just — that's  to  say,  I  think — but  maybe  I'm  wrong 
— that  he's  a  little  dowff  just  now." 

"Dowff!  what  do  you  mean  by  dowff?  I  wish,  if  you 
will  chatter,  you  would  learn  to  speak  intelligibly.  What 
do  you  mean  by  dowff?" 

"Just  dull,  Glenroy  ;  as  if  he  was  not " 

"  Was  not  what  ?"  demanded  the  chief,  still  more 
angrily. 

"  Was  not — 'deed  I  don't  know  how  to  express  myself  to 
please  you,  Glenroy  ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  just  so— just  in 
such  good  spirits  as  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Good,  spirits !"  repeated  Glenroy,  bursting  forth  in  all 
his  majesty — "  Good  spirits !  'pon  my  soul,  you're  the  most 
unfeehng — hegh — good  spirits  too!  and  you,  Mrs  Macauley, 
that  pretend  to — but  I  never  knew  one  of  you  women  that 
were  better  than  another.  There's  not  one  of  you  knows 
what  feeling  is — you  think  of  nothing  but  your  own  idle 
amusements.  "  Where's  that'  girl  gadding  to  now,  and 
keeping  Reginald  from  me  ! — ^^Good  spirits  !  good  spirits  in 
this  house,  after  what  I've  lost !  if  you  must  have  good 
spirits  Mrs  Macauley,  you  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
them,  for  there's  to  be  no  good  spirits  here. — Good  spirits ! 
I  really  believe  you,  Molly  Macauley,  have  just  as  much 
feeling  as  one  of  your  own  needles,"  stamping  his  stick 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Well,  well,  Glenroy,  do  not  be  soau^t'^^^ox  ^qwlVx^^h^ 
very  well  how  bad  my  own  spirUswete  sl\.V.Yv^^ico^^x>l\\sv^\ 
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—and — but  you  know  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing, 
Glenroy.  Now  that  it  is  past,  I  want  every  body  to  be 
happy,  looking  to  Miss  Edith's*  marriage." 

"  And  what's  Miss  Edith's  marriage  to  me,  in  compari- 
son of  the  loss  of  my  boy  ?  And  if  she's  to  take  away. 
Reginald  from  mlEJ  in  this  manner,  what  good  will  her 
marriage  do  to  me  ?  Can't  you  go  and  see  where  he  is  ? 
I  want  to  speak  to  him  about  the  tack  of  M'Kinnon's. — 
WiUyou  go  ?"  he  exclaimed,  with  redoubled  impatience,  as 
Mrs  Macauley  carefully  folded  up  her  work,  and  then  trot- 
ted off,  not  daring  to  dispute  the  commands  of  her  despotic 
chief. 

"Well,  there's  no  making  any  thing  of  Glenroy,"  thought 
she.  "  I  wish  I  could  find  out  from  Sir  Reginald  himself 
'what  ails  him,  that  I  might  try  to  do  him  some  good." 

Entering  the  library,  she  found  the  object  of  her  anxiety 
seated  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fix- 
ed, but  with  the  air  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  afar  off. 
He  either  did  not  observe,  or  took  no  notice  of  her  en- 
trance ;  but  stepping  up  to  him,  she  accosted  him,  '*So, 
Sir  Reginald,  you  are  here  all  by  yourself,  when  I  figured 
you  gallanting  your  own  true  love." 

"  If  you  are  in   search  of  Edith,  you  will  find  her,  I 
believe,  in  the  drawing-room,  with  some  visitors,"  said  Sir^ 
Reginald  coldly,  and  without  looking  up.     . 

Mrs  Macauley  stood  irresolute  for  a  |ew  seconds,  then 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  she  said  in  d  strong  tone  of  in- 
terrogation, "  Oh,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  ?" 

"  Not  angry,"  replied  Sir  Reginaldy  forcing  a  smile, 
"  only  a  little  bored." 

"  O,  well,  if  that  be  all,  that's  nothing  to  signify ;  maybe 
you'll  be  so  good  as  tell  me  what  it  is  that  bores  you,  for 
I  hope  it  is  not  me  ?"  with  the  same  interrogatory  accent. 

Sir  Reginald  made  no  reply  but  by  a  slight  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "  Well,  I  cannot  think  what  I  could  say  that  did 
not  please  you,  my  dear:  I  only  said  I  thought  you  would 
have  been  taken  up  with  your  own  true  love,  and  I'm  sure 
that  could  not  anger  you." 

"  Surely,  Mrs  Macauley,"  said  Reginald,  speaking  very 
quickly  and  impatiently,  "  you  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know,  what  6very  child  knows,  that  the  best  things  become 
stale  and  tiresome  by  constant  repetition." 

"My  dear!"  exclaimed   Mrs  JVIacauley,  in  an  accent 
which  testified  she  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the  drifl 
of  this  observatioiu 
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"  You  and  every  body  else,  I  believe,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
in  the  same  impatient  manner,  ^^  are  aware  of  the  engage- 
ment between  Edith  and  me  ;  the  delay  in  fulfilling  it  is 
now  on  her  part,"  added  he,  with  increased  agitation.  ^^  In  ~ 
the  meantime,  it  is  unpleasant  to  me,  and  must  be  painful 
to  her,  to  have  it  made  the  perpetual  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, and  for  ever  alluded  to  in  the  broadest  manner,  not 
only  before  strangers,  but  before  the  very  grooms  and  foot- 
men." 

"And  so  that's  the  story,  is  it  I"  exclain^ed  Mrs  Ma- 
cauley,  in  astonishment.  "  Well,  how  could  I  ever  have 
guessed  that,  when  my  good  Mr  Macauley  liked  so  well  to 
be  joked  about  his  marriage,  and  to  have  every  body  com- 
ing and  rubbing  shoulders  with  him  !  But  Vm  glad  to 
think,  that  when  you  was  looking  so  dull,  it  was  only  be- 
cause you  was  not  pleased  ;  and  now  that  I  know  what  it 
is  that  angers  you,  I  will  never  let  on  any  thing  about  Miss 

Edith  and  you,  and  maybe  it's  genteeler  not "     Here 

a  furious  peal  from  Glenroy's  bell  recalled  Mrs  Macauley  to 
a  sense  of  her  duty.  "  Oh,  and  1  forgot!  there's  Glenroy 
sitting  in  his  dressing-room  waiting  for  you  all  this  time, 
and  here's  that  worthy  man  Mr  M'Dow  coming,"  as  the 
door  opened,  and  the  head  of  Mr  M'Dow  protruded  itself, 
quickly  followed  by  his  whole  person^  Sir  Reginald, 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  how  much  he  was  annoyed,  was 
hastily  passing  him  with  a  slight  bow,  and  a  sort  of  mur- 
mured apology,  but  he  might  as  easily  have  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  arms  of  a  man-trap  after  having  touched 
the  fatal  spring. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Sir  Reginald  ?"  with  a  violent  shake 
of  the  hand.  •'  I  rejoice  to  see  your  back  again — better 
late  than  never,  hoch,  ho  ; — but  I  can't  say  you've  brought 
any  Italian  beef  upon  you.  I  doubt  you've  been  rather  ail- 
ing ;  but  I've  no  doubt  the  air  of  tjfie  Highlands,  and  the 
sigh  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  will  set  you  all  to  rights  again." 
Sir  Reginald  bit  his  lip,  |pd  made  no  reply.  Mr  M'Dow 
went  on — "  I'm  afraid  you  must  think  I've  been  rather 
deficient  in  my  duty,  in  not  having  waited  upon  you  be- 
fore now  ;  but  the  flict  is,  I've  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
the  toothach  this  summer,  and  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  get 
my  tooth  taken  out.  A  most  dreadful  thing  it  is  the  pull- 
ing of  a  tooth,  and  mine  was  an  uncommon  strong  one ! 
'Pon  my  word,  I  thought  at  first  my  head  was  off.  How- 
ever, I  was  much  amused  with  an  anecdote  the  dentist  told 
me— for  I  went  all  the  way  to  Glasgow  to  get  it  taken  out 
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in  the  best  manner — though  bad's  the  best,  hoch,  hocb,  ho ! 
But,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  the  dentist,  Mr  Bain,  really 
made  me  almost  laugh  ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
very  much  down  in  the  mouth  at  the  time — ^^hoch,  hoch,  ho  !  ' 
— A  gentleman  (he  would  not  tell  me  his  name,  but  he's  a 
justice  of  the  peace)  had  come  to  him  to  get  a  tooth  taken 
out,  but  afler  Mr  Bain  had  him  fairly  in  the  chair,  there 
faeusat  with  his  lips  screwed  together  like  a  vice :  "  Be  so 
good,  sir,  as  to  open  your  mouth  a  little,"  says  Mr  Bain, 
"  and  allow  me  just  to  put  in  my  finger  to  feel  your  tooth." 

"  Na;  na,"  says  the  Justice,  I'll  no  do  that,  you'll  bite  me  ! 
— rhach,  hach,  hach,  ho !"  Even  Sir  Reginald's  features 
relaxed,  for  a  moment,  into  a  smile,  at  the  overwhelming, 
vulgar  jocularity  of  Mr  M'Dow,  while  he  made  another 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  his  grasp,  but  in  vain. 

"  Excuse  my  detaining  you  for  one  moment,  Sir 
Reginald,"  said  he,  grasping  Iiim  still  more  firmly  ;  "  buti 
think  it  proper  to  let  you  know  that  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  be  absent  again  very  shortly  for  a  few  days — it's  upon  a 
most  agreeable  occasion,  to  be  sure — no  less  than  a 
marriage  that's  to  take  place  in  our  family — tny  niece,  Miss 
Alexa  M'Fee— that's  the  eldest  daugl^ter  of  my  sister,  Mrs 
Dr  M'Fee— is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  very  fine 
yoting  man  just  set  up  in  business  in  London,  Mr  Andrew 
Pollock ;  it's  been  a  long  attachment,  like  some  others 
that  I  know.  Sir  Reginald — hach,  hach,  ho !  but  the 
means  were  wanting, — however,^  now  they  think  they'll  be 
able  to  do — and  so  the  marriage  is  fixed  to  take  place  this 
day  se'ennight,  and  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  that  I  must 
perform  the  ceremony  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  con- 
sWe^  my  old  engagement  to  you  as  paramount  to  every 
thing  else  of  the  same  nature,  so  I  wish  to  ascertain  that 
the"  one  may  not  interfere  with  the  other,  for  that  would 
reklly  place  me  in  a  most  awkward  dilemma." 

Reginald's  face  had  gradually  been  crimsoning  during 
Mr  M'Dow's  speech,  and  witk  a  haughty  bend  of  the 
head,  he  merely  said,  "  I  beg,  sir,  I  may  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  of  your  engagements  ;  then  quickly  extricat- 
ing himself  from  him,  he  left  the  room. 

"Aye,"  exclaimed  Mr  M'Dow,  in  a  tone  of  amazement, 
"  I  don't  know  very  well  what  to  make  of  that !  I  suspect 
the  baronet's  not  over  and  above  well  pleased  at  my  not  hav- 
ing waited  upon  him  sooner.  I'm  sure  I'm  at  a  loss  how 
to  act,  for  it  will  be  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  'Lexy, 
poor  thing  !  if  I  should  fail  her ;  and  yet  I  would  be  very 
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loath  to  disoblige  Sir  Reginald  and  my  excellent  pawtron, 
Glenroy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disappointment  to  myself." 
"  Oh,  Mr  M'Dow,*'  said  Mrs  Macauley,  "  that's  not  the 
thing  at  all — things  are  not  just  come  to  that  yet;  but 
what's  made  Sir  Reginald  not  just  so  well  pleased,  is,  that 
he  does  not  like  to  be  joked  about  his  marriage-^he  says 
it's  not  genteel." 

-  ^<Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  cried  Mr  M'Dow,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise.  "  Aye,  aye !  I  had  no  notion  of  that  giving  any 
offence  !  and  yet  I  don't  think  I  said  any  thing  that  could 
be  taken  amiss ;  for  I'm  sure  the  allusions  that  I  made 
were  of  the  most  delicate  nature.  But  there's' a  fashion  in 
these  things,  it's  one  that  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  be  tempt- 
ed to  follow  •,* — though  there's  no  saying,  for,  as  my  worthy 
mother  says,  there's  nothing  so  catching  as  fashion  ;  and  as 
I  live  much  in  fashionable  society  now,  perhaps  I  may  just 
grow  neebor-like,  and  become  a  fashionable  myself— -bach, 
bach,  ho !" 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  "  I  hope  I 
may  never  turn  into  a  fashionable  ;  for,  I  think,  one  had 
better  be  merry  and  happy,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
the  fashion,  than  be  mournful  and  genteel,  as  Sir  Reginald  " 
is  grown.  Do  you  know,  Mr  M'Dow,"  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  ^^  I  did  not  just  like  his  looks  sometimes— I  was 
beginning  to  think — I  don't  know  what !"  ' 

"  O,  you're  quite  wrong  there,  my  good  lady,"  said  Mr 
M'Dow,  with  a  self  sufficient  air,  taking  a  pinch  of  snufF 
as  he  spoke,  "  quite  wrong — ^it's  mere  fashionable  awpathy, 
nothing  else  ;  I've  always  kept  free  from  it  myself,  for  I  can't 
say  I  admire  it,  but  it's  creeping  in.  There  are  some 
^  young  ladies  in  this  country  that  I  could  mention,  that  I've 
known  give  themselves  great  airs  of  awpathy." 

"  By  the  by,  Mr  M'Dow,  have  you  seen  the  young  Lady 
Dunross,  pretty  Miss  Lucy  Malcolm,  since  her  marriage  ?" 
said  Mrs  Macauley,  quite  unaware  of  Mr  M'Dow's  suscep- 
tibility ^bn  that  score. 

"  O  yes,"  returned  he,  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference ;  "  she  has  got  well  married,  which  was  more 
than  I  thought  she  would,  for  she  was  very  high  set,  and 
rather  gave  herself  airs  above  herself  at  one  time  ;  but  as 
I've  come  to  spend  the  day  with  my  worthy  friend  Glenroy, 
and  it's  getting  near  dinner-time,!  suspect  I  must  be  going 
to  clean  myself  a  little  before  dinner."  And  away  he 
stalked  to  the  chamber,  which,  from  frequent  occupation, 
had  now  become,  in  a  manner,  his  own  property. 
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Glenroy's  gout  confined  him  to  his  own  apartment  for 
4fae  rest  of  the  day,  but  Sir  Reginald  took  his  place  and 
did  the  honours  with  so  much  grace  and  spirit,  and  exerted 
himself  so  efiectually,  that  it  must  have  been  a  more  accu- 
rate observer  than  any  that  were  present  who  could 
have  discerned  the   force  he  was  putting  upon  himself. 


CHAPTER  XLIT. 


One  of  the  many  acts  of  penance  the  chief  thought  fit 
to  impose  upon  his  family,  was  that  of  reading  the  news- 
papers to  them  every  morning  during  a  long  protracted 
breakfast, 


"  And  labour  dire  it  was,  and  vi^eary  wo," 

for  quick  e'ars  to  keep  pace  with  his  tedious  utterance,  and 
intermingled  comments,  although  he  rarely  condescended 
to  read  the  fashionable  intelligence,  so  called.  One  morn- 
ing he  chanced  to  stumble  on  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  We  have  to  congratulate  the  noble  youth  of  Britain  on 
the  arrival  of  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Baroness  Walde- 
grave  at  her -mansion,  St  James's  Square,  ^fteran  absence 
of  several  years  on  the  continent.  Her  ladyship  is  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Malcolm." 
Here  Glenroy  made  a  full  stop,  as  if  he  had  come  suddenly 
upon  some  unlooked-for  and  unwelcome  object  5  then 
muttered — "  Ay,  that's  my  pretty  lady;  and  that  other — 
that's  the  what-do-you-call-her — the  bit  white-faced  lassie 
that  she  had  here  with  her — the  creature  you  never  could 
bear,  Reginald?"  Reginald's  head  was  at  that  moment 
resting  on  his  hand,  which  shaded  his  face,  but  he  had  the 
air  of  being  too  deeply  engaged  by  a  letter  which  lay 
open  before  him,  to  hear  himself  thus  called  upon,  at  least 
he  made  no  answer. 

"  You  mean  Florinda,  papa,"  said  Edith — *'0,  how  I 
should  like  to  see  her  again  !" 

*'  I  never  desire  to  see  the  face  of  her,"  cried  Glenroy, 
^'  an  upsetting,  spoilt  brat.  What  was  it  you  used  to  call 
her,  Reginald  ?  the  skim- milk  cheese,  wasn't  itf 

But  Reginald  still  looked  upon  his  letter,  and  was 
silent. 
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^'  Is  that  a  cess  letter  that  you've  got,  Reginald  ?  I've 
got  one  too,  and  so  hasi^Benbowie. — It's  fronv  M'Intosh,  is 
it  not?" 

"  I — I — beg  your  pardon,"  said  Reginald,  looking  up, 
and  speaking  very  fast — "yes,  I  suppose — I  believe— ^I 
think — yes — I  mean  M'Intosh  is  the  name." 

"  Aye,  I  thought  so,  it  will  just  be  the  same  as  my  own, 
and  I'm  not  at  all  satisfied  as  to  the  collecting  of  the  cess. 
I  think  there's  great  mismanagement—and " 

"  O,  you  have  not  read  the  whole  paragraph,  papa," 
cried  Edith,  glancing  at  the  paper  which  Glenroy  had  laid 
down;  ^^  It  adds,  ^  the  young  baroness  is  said  to  be  the 
Venus  of  A ppelles  realized,  and  combines  with  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  English  fair,  the  soilness  and  grace  of 
the  Italian,  with  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of.  the  French. 
We  may  therefore  anticipate  the  eclcU  which  will  attend  so 
rare  and  perfect  a  combination,  when  it  bursts  on  an  astonish- 
ed world  V  Did  you  never*happen  to  meet  with  Florinda, 
when  you  were  abroad,  Reginald  ?"  inquired  Edith^  a^  she 
still  scanned  the  paper. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Reginald,  hesitatingly  ;  then  turned 
to  Glenroy,  and  resumed  the  subject  of  the  cess. 

"  And  I  hope  you  made  up  your  old  quarrel,  and  were 
friends  ?"  said  Mrs  Macauley. 

But  Reginald  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  subject 
to  hear'  the  question.  Edith  took  advantage  of  the  first 
pause  to  say,  "  How  came  you  never  to  mention  her  to  us, 
Reginald?" 

"  Mention  an  old  tobacco-pipe !"  cried  Glenroy,  angrily. 
"  What  was  there  to  mention  ?     I  daresay  Reginald  had 
more  sense  than  to  trouble  his  head  about  such  an  insigni- 
ficant creature  as  that — a  spoilt,  troublesome  monkey,  that , 
there  was  no  living  in  a  house  with." 

"  O,  but  Glenroy,  you  must  not  speak  that  way  of  her 
now,  that  you  hear  she  has  turned  out  so  well,"  said  Mrs 
Macauley,  always  charitable  in  her  judgments,  and  credu- 
lous in  her  belief;  "  and  I  daresay  Sir  Reginald  will  give 
her  a  very  good  character  now — I'll  wager  any  thing  they 
would  make  it  all  up — am  I  not  right,  Sir  Reginald  ?"         < 

^'  Lady  Waldegrave  was  much  admired,"  said  Reginald, 
in  a  cold  constrained  manner. 

^^  What  a  cautious  answer,  and  how  unlike  you,  Regi- 
nald," said  Edith  with  a  smile ;  *'  but  don't  expect  to  get  off 
so  easily  ;  I  must  have  a  full  and  particular  description  of 
Vol.  I.— Q 
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bcr — for  ,in  spite  of  you,  I  always  loved  Fiomda.  I  scarcely 
think  she  met  with  justice  from  you." 

^^  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Sir  Reginald,  in  the  same  abrupt, 
laconic  manner. 

"Well  then,  you  will  make  it  up  now  by  giving  us  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  her,  or,  as  dear  Macky  says^  by  giving 
a  good  character  of  her.'* 

"  Wbat  the  plague  does  it  signify  whether  her  charac- 
ter's good  or  bad  ?"  cried  Glenroy,  in  one  of  his  trans- 
ports ;  "  the  character  of  the  man  that's  to  be  collector 
of  our  cess  is  of  more  consequence,  I  think,  than  the 
character  of  an  idle  dancing  dorriiy  like  that — a  creature 
that  your  brother — Here,  Sir  Reginald,  come  back  ;  'pon 
my  "soul,  this  is  insufferable !  you  women,  with  your  chatter, 
you've  driven  him  away  from  the  table !  1  really  wish  you 
would  learn  to  hold  your  tongues  when  you  see  we're  en- 
gaged in  business. — Reginald  ! — aye,  there  he's  off,  and 
he's  away  out  without  his  hat !  You  women  really  are — 
hem" 

And  Glenroy  was  obliged  to  break  off,  for  want  of  words 
to  express  his  indignation. 

"  Well  then,  as  sure  as  death,  Glenroy,"  responded  Mrs 
Macauley,  "  I  think  we  behave  ourselves  very  well,  and 
speak  very  little,  considering.  I'm  sure  I  could  speak  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  do,  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  angering 
you ;  and  I'm  sure  Miss  Edith  speaks  less  than  any  body. 
But  wasn't  it  naatural  for  her  to  be  rather  inquisitive  about 
the  little  creature  she  used  to  be  so  fond  of?  'Deed  I 
think  it  was  ;  for  how  was  she  to  think  that  Sir  Reginald 
and  sbe  had  not  made  it  up,  the  spiteful  thing  that  she 
must  be  ?  for  I  know  it  would  not  be  his  fault,  he  is  so 
good-natured,  and  generous,  and  forgiving  to  his' enemies." 

But  Benbowie,  having  found  some  knotty  point  in  his 
cess  letter,  was  now  applying  to  his  chief  to  solve  it  for  him; 
and  thus  Glenroy's  wrath  was  for  the  moment  appeased, 
and  his  attention  excited,  and  the  abuses  of  the  cess  seemed 
to  afford  them  what  is  called  subject-matter  for  some  hours 
to  come.  When  Reginald  joined  Edith  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  looked  ill  and  dejected  ;  and,  in  answer  to  her 
timid  and  gentle  inquiries,  he  admitted  that  he  had  had  a 
slight  spasmodic  attack  during  breakfast,  but  that  it  was 
nearly  over  for  the  present. 

"I flattered  myself,"  said- he,  "  tbey  had  lefl  me,  as  I 
bMve  been  leas  subject  to  them  of  late ;  but  one  is  commonly 
the  prelude  to  others.     Now  Aoti'l\ie«X'w^^^"  Vv^  «.dded, 
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with  a  faint  smile,  ^'  although  you  see  me  what  you  ladies 
would  call  somewhat  nervous,  occasionally — in  time,  I  trust, 
I  shall  get  the  better  of  it,''  and  he  sighed  as  he  said  it. 

^^  I  fear  your  feelings  are  too  acute  for  your  peace,  Ibegi- 
nald,"  said  Edith,  mournfully,  as  she  gently  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  Reginald  looked  on  that  hand  for  a  moment, 
with  a  strange  contractioa  of  brow,  and  something  like  a 
recoil ;  then  suddenly  changing,  he  took  it  in  his,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  that  Altered  with  emotion — 

/^  When  once  this  hand  is  fairly  mine,  I  shall  be  better, 
much  calmer,  I  am  sure  I  shall." 

^^  You  know  it  will  ere  long  be  yours,"  said  Edith,  and 
her  colour  deepened  while  she  added,  with  simple  earnest- 
ness, ^  and  in  the  meantime,  you  cannot  doubt  that  my4)est 
affections — that  my  heart  itself,  is  wholly — solely  yours." 

*^  O  that  I  were  worthy  of  it,  Edith,",  said  he,  in  a 
mManeholy  accent ;  ^^  and  yet,"  he  added,  -with  emotion, 
*^  if  you  could  but  read  ikiine,  you  would  there  see  that  its 
first  desire  is  for  your  happiness*" 

«'  Yes,  I  am  sure— I  feel— it  is !"  said  Edith  ;  ''  but  the 
way  to  make  me  happy,  is  to  be  happy  yourself." 

^^  Well  thenj  let  us  now  settle  something,  Edith,"  said 
he,  rapidly ;  ^^  I  shall  go  to  Dunshiera  soon  ;  but  since  it  is 
your  desire,  I  shall  make  no  alteration  upon  it.  The 
credit  of  the  improvements  shall  be  yours.  Glenroy  ex- 
pects his  lawyers  in  a  few  days,  who  will  arrange  all  matters 
of  business,  and  then — and  then,  Edith,"  added  he,  with  a 
strong  gasp,  ^^  you  will  surely  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  fate 
to  divide  us  ?" 

.  Edith  sighed,  even  as  she  smiled  an  assent ;  for  the  time 
she  had  fixed  for  her  marriage  was  the  expiry  of  her  mourn* 
ing  for  her  brother. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

Although  Glenrpy's  gout  was  much  on  the  decliner  it 
still  confined  him  to  his  couch  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  during  which  either  his  bell  or  his  voice  was  to  be  heard 
resounding,  indicative  of  the  restlessness  and  impatience  of 
its  master.  The  following  morning,  as  the  family  sat  at 
breakfast,  a  peal  was  heard  from  the  bell,  which  surpassed 
all  the  peals  that  had  yet  been  rung,  followed  by  another^ 
^nd  another,  in  such  quicH  suGce89\ox\^  VVv^X.  o\\^  ^^^3^^^ 
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lightning  coul^  possibly  have  had  time  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. 

"  I  think  I  hear  Glenroy's  bell,'*  said  Benbowie,  holding 
,    up  his  ear,  and  Jooking  wise. 

'^  'Deed,  Benbowie,  we  may  all  hear  that  at  the  deafest 
side  of  cur  heads,"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  ^'  as  sure  as  death, 
he'll  ring  down  the  house." 

^^  Something  more  than  common  has  surely  disturbed 
him,"  said  Edith,  rising,  when,  at  that  moment  the  chiefs 
valet  entered  to  say  that  Glenroy  wished  to  see  Sir 
Reginald  immediately, 

"  Something  about  a  new  lease,  or  an  old  bridge,  or 
some  such  parish  matter,"  said  Reginald,  carelessly,  and  he 
rose,  and  was  sauntering  out  of  the  roopa,  humming  an  air  to 
himself;  then  looking  back,  as  he  saw  Benbowie  groping 
in  the  direction  of  his  plate,  he  called,  ^^  May  I  beg,  Edith, 
that  you  will  not  allow  Benbowie  to  mistake  my  cup  for 
his  own  ?" 

Edith  sat  patiently  waiting  Reginald's  return  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  but  still  he  came  not,  and  all  was  silent. 

"Oh,  this  is  really  not  fair  in  Glenroy  to  keep  Sir 
Reginald  from  his  breakfast,^'  said  Mrs  Macauley. 
.  ^^  Is  Sir  Reginald  not  coming  back  to  his  tea  ?"  inquired 
Benbowie,  with  a  face  of  solicitude,  for  it  was  one  of  his 
peculiarities  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  other  people's  viands, 
even  when  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  untouched  dainties. 
So,  baulked  in  his  design,  he  betook  himself  and  his  news- 
papers to  his  own  corner. 

Mrs  Macauley  was  too  busy  and  active  to  indulge  long 
over  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  she  likewise  trotted 
away,  weary  of  wondering  what  was  keeping  Sir  Reginald. 
At  length  Reginald  retuhied,  but  his  features  still  bore 
the  marks  of  recent  agitation  ;  and  although  he  had  a  per- 
.  feet  composure  of  manner,  either  real  or  afiecte4,  yet  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  raised  the  cut  to  his  lips. 

^^  I  have  had  another  of  those  foolish  spasms,"  said  he, 
"occasioned,  I  think,  by  the  heat  of  Glenroy's  room, 
though  he  would  fain  persuade  me  it  is  flying  gout,  and  we 
have  consequently  had  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  pn 
gout  and  malaria.  He  tells  me  my  father  had  it  in  his  con- 
stitution, which  I  never  knew.  But  I  beg  pardon,  Edith, 
you  are  waiting  for  me.  O,  by  the  by,  Glenroy  has  had  a 
letter  from— from  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  a  letter  offering  to  pay 
/i/m  a  visit  here,  which  has  of  course  agitated  and  annoy- 


"An  offer  of^  a  Visit  from  Lady  Elizabeth  !"  exclaimed 
Edith  ;  that  is  indeed  very  strange,  after  so  long  a  separa- 
tion.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Rather,"  replied  Reginald. 

"  How  does  papa  take  it  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell.  He  seems  both  for  and  against  it. 
He  is,  you  may  believe,  very  unwilling  to  receive  the  visit, 
and  yet  still  more  unwilling  to  decline  it.  He  begged  me 
to  mention  it  to  you,  and  talk  it  over." 

"  What  can  have  prompted  such  an  offer  at  this  time  ?" 
said  Edith,  still  rapt  in  amazement.     Reginald  was  silent. 

''  Does  she  assign  no  reason  for  so  strange  a  proceeding  ?" 
inquired  Edith.  Reginald  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then, 
with  a  deepening  colour,  replied,  "  Sympathy  is  the 
motive  assigned.  She  wishes  to  condole  personally  with 
your  father  and  you  in  your  affliction ;  and  he  sighed 
.  deeply. 

"  Ah,  how  very  kind !"  said  Edith  ;  "  much  more  so  than 
I  should  have  expected  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  either  from 
my  own  recollection  of  her,  or  from  any  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  of  her.  Perhaps  she  is  much  changed,  and,  if  it  is  so, 
papa  and  she  may  yet  live  happily  together,  and  then,  yDu 
know,"  she  added,  with  a  rising  colour,  "  he  could  better 
spare  you  when " 

"  O,  impossible  ;  they  are  so  totally  different,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  is  such  an  invalid,  so  constantly  complaining — 
their  habits  are  so  dissimilar — so— in  short,  their  ever 
living  ti^ether  is  out  of  the  question ;  she  only  proposes 
remaining  for  a  week  or  two." 

"  At  least  there  can  be  no  barm  in  trying  the  experiment 
for  a  week  or  two;  that  will  soon  pass  away,  whether 
pleasantly  or  not.  But  does  she  say  nothing  of  Florinda  ? 
Won't  she  come  too  ?" 

"I  suppose — 1  believe— of  course — here,  Fido,"  to  his 
dog,  as  he  placed  a  saucer  on  the  floor,  with  some  milk 
and  water,  and  bent  down,  as  if  deeply  interested  in  the 
common  action  of  Fido's  lapping  his  breakfast. 

'*  Oh,  how  delighted  I  am !"  exclaimed  Edith,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  animation.  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  Reginald, 
how  much  I  have  longed  to  see  her  again,  my  recollection 
of  her  is  so  vivid !  I  am  sure  I  shdl  love  her,  she  was 
such  an  engaging  creature ;  and  you  remember  how  oflen 
I  used  to  make  up  your  little  quarrels  together  ?  I  am  re- 
solved to  make  you  both  good  friends  for  evetmot^." 

Reginald  made  no  immediate  xep\y^foT\i^^^a^'C^  ^^- 
Q2 
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cupied  with  his  dog.  At  length  he  said,  in  a  cold  con- 
strained manner,  but  without  raising  his  head, — ^'  Excuse 
me,  Edith;  but  we  view  -this  matter  quite  differently.  I 
have  already  advised  Glenroy  to  decline  the  visit." 

'^Ab,  Reginald!  how  could  you  be  so  unkind  ?  ex- 
claimed Edith,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

^<  Because  I  thought  it  my  duty,"  he  replied,  almost 
sternly. 

'-  But  you  may  have  mistaken  it,  dear  Reginald,"  said 
Edith,  gently.  Reginald  was  silent.  ^'And  will  papa, 
then,  not  receive  them  ?"  inquired  she  with  a  sigh. 

^<  I  cannot  tell.  He  was  much  perplexed,  and  asked  my 
advice,  which  I  gave  him,  although  it  was  not  pleasant  for 
me  to  be  the  umpire  in  such  a  matter."  ^ 

*•*•  Tell  me,  Reginald,  is  it  your  dislike  to  Florinda  that 
makes  you  so  averse  to  receiving  the  visit  ?" 

Sir  Reginald  did  not  immediately  reply ;  when  he  did, 
he  said  very  coldly, — "  I  never  said  I  disliked  her." 

''No — but  I  suspect  you  do,"  said  Edith,  looking  at  him 
with  a  soft  smile ;  "  and  I  long  to  reconcile  you." 

"  You*  had  better  not  try,"  said  Reginald,  sternly  ;  then 
added,  in  a  voice  of  repressed  emotion, — *^This  visit  can 
be  productive  ^f  no  pleasure — they  are  so  different — they 
are  both  so  unsuited  to  this  place." 

'^  But  for  a  short  time,  it  matters  little,"  said  Edith. 

^'  Even  for  a  short  time,  I  am  sure  the  visit  will  annoy 
yout*  father,  they  will  bring  such  a  suite  along  with  them. 
Lady  Elizabeth  has  her  travelling  physician*— -and-— and 
— there  is  a  French  lady — a  friend — ' — ^' 

'^But  there  is  plenty  of  rootn,  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
receive  every  body.  How  unkind,  then,  it  would  be  to  re- 
fuse such  near  connexions !  Now,  come,  dear  Reginald,  do 
persuade  papa  to  accept  the  vi^it." 

'<  That  might  be  the  test  of  my  obedience,  but  not  of  my 
love,"  said  he,  bitterly.  While  he  spoke,  Glenroy 's  bell 
had  been  sounding  a  larum,  and  now  a  servant  entered  in 
all  haste,  to  say  Glenroy  wished  to  know  what  was  de- 
taining Miss  Malcolm,  and  to  desire  she  would  bring  the  let- 
ter immediately. 

^^  O,  by  the  by !"  exclaimed  Sir  Reginald,  in  some  con- 
fusion, ^^  I  had  almost  forgot  Glenroy  charged  me  to  show 
you  the  letter,  and  to  request  ofj^ou  to  answer  it." — And 
he  drew  forth  a  letter,  and  laid  n  before  Edith.  She  took 
it  fr<^m  its  envelope,  and  at  the  first  glance  exclaimed, — 
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^*  Florinda  Waldegrave  !  I  thought  the  letter  had  been  from 
Lady  Elizabeth." 

''  'Tis  much  the  same  thing,  is  it  not,"  said  Reginald, 
^'  whether  I  write  a  letter,  or  you  do  it  for  me  ?  The  let- 
ter is  virtually  Lady  Elizabeth's*" 

/<What  a  pretty,  elegant,  little  hand  she  writes  {"ex- 
claimed Edith,  as,  without  farther  comment,  she  began  to 
read,  as  follows : — 

"My   DEAR   SiK, 

<'  At  mamma's  rpquest,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own 
feelings,  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  the  deep  sympathy 
we  feel  on  the  mournful  event  which  has  taken  place  in 
your  family.  The  early  recollection  of  your  kindness  to  me, 
and  the  tender  affection  I  always  cherished  for  you,  and 
my  dear  brother  and  sister  (for  such  I  ever  considered 
them),  remain  indetibly  impressed  upon  my  heart ;  and  I 
wish  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  you  how  sincerely  I  participate  in  your 
affliction.  Mamma  is  equally  desirous  of  convincing  you, 
that,  however  circumstances  may  have  unfortunately  sepa- 
rated her  for  so  long  a  period  from  you,  she  has  ever  re- 
tained a  lively  interest  in  your  welfare^  and  that  of  all  dear- 
est to  you.  Should  it  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  an  intru- 
sion on  your  grief,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
allowed  to  join  your  domestic  circle,  and  pass  a  week  or 
two  with  you  quietly  at  Glenroy  ;  when  it  will  be  our  most 
earnest  study  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  your  sorrow,  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  Mamma  unites  with  me  in 
every  heartfelt  wish  for  your  health  and  returning  happi- 
ness. And,  with  kindest  love  to  my  dear  sist^  Edith,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  sincere  and  obliged  servant 
and  daughter, 

"Florinda  Waldeobave. 

"  P.S.  Mamma  entreats  you  will  not  put  yourself  to 
the  slightest  inconvenience  on  her  account ;  for,  although 
somewhat  delicate,  she  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  her  ac- 
commodation ;  and  as  for  me,  you  may  put  me  in  the  turret, 
with  which  you  used  to  threaten  me  when  I  was  a  naughty 
troublesome  little  girl." 

"  It  is  a  very  kind  letter,"  said  Edith,  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
finished  it.    *'  And  yet, "    She  stopped. 
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Here  another  message  from  Glenroy  admitted  of  no  far^ 
ther  delay,  and  Edith  was  hastening  to  satisfy  his  impatienee, 
when  Reginald  stopped  her. 

^^  Do  not  allow  any  thing  I  have  said  to  prejudice  you 
against  Lady  Waldegrave,"  said  he,  in  agitation.  ' *  I  ought 
not  to  have  given  an  opinion — 1-— do  not  let  me  think  I 
have  injured  her  in  your  estimation,  Edith.'' 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Edith,  hastily,  as  a  perfect  volley  of  bell- 
ringing  caused  her  to  fly. 

^^  Are  you  to  be  all  day  writing  that  letter,  Edith  ?  is  it 
nat  done  yet  ?"  were  the  queries  tltat  greeted  her  on  her 
entrance. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa  ;  but  1  have  not  had  time." 

^^  Not  had  time  !  you've,  had  time  to  write  at  least  a  dozen 
letters — it's  really  intolerable  ;  what's  the  use  of  you  women 
learning  to  write  at  all  ?  you  should  all  keep  to  your  needles 
and  thread,  like  that  idiot,  Molly  Macauley,  and  not  torment 
people  with  your  trash  of  letters  this  way.  Have  you  not 
written  the  one  1  desired  you  yet  ?" 

^^  It  is  not  five  minutes,  papa,  since  Reginald  showed  me 
the  one  you  had  received  from  Lady  Waldegrave." 

^^  That's  not  the  letter  I  am  speaking  about ;  it's  the  one 
I  desired  you  to  write  in  answer  to  that." 

^^  I  understand  you,  papa ;  but  I  really  have  not  had 
time  since." 

^^  I  tell  you,  the  letter  might  have  been  half  way  to 
London  by  this  time." 

'^  My  dear  papa,  you  know  the  post  does  not  leave  this 
till  the  evening  " 

^^  That's  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  your  business  was  to 
write  the  letter  when  I  desired  you." 

"  1  will  write  it  directly,  papa,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  say." 

"  Howoflen  am  I  to  tell  you  what  to  say  ?  I  told  you 
already,  or  at  least  I  told  Regmald,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

"  Reginald  said  you  did  not  seem  inclined  to  receive  the 
visit." 

^^  How  can  I  be  inclined  to  receive  a  visit,  lying  in  my 
bed  here  ?     It's  a  most  senseless  and  unfeeling  proposal." 

^^  It  must  be  kindly  meant,"  said  Edith,  gently  ;  *-^  and, 
dear  papa,  Sympathy  ought  always  to  be  kindly  taken." 

^^  Sympathy  \  what  good  will  all  the  sympathy  in  the 
world  do  to  me  I  it  will  not  bring  back  him  that  I've  lost." 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued. 
You  may  be  quite  well  before  Ia^")  'EXyl^V^«\.\x  comes^ 
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papa,"  said  Edith ;  <'  and  if  not,  you  will  at  least  have 
shown  your  hospitality  and  good- will ;  but  yet,  if  the  thought 
of  it  is  so  unpleasant  to  you,  to  be  sure  the  visit  had  better 
be  refused,  than  that  you  should  suffer." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're  speaking  about !  If  I'm 
well,  and  if  I'm  not  well!  how  can  I  tell  whether  I'm  to  be 
well  or  ill  ?  I  wish  both  these  ladies  of  quality  had  my 
gout  in  their  fingers  and  toes,  to  settle  them,  and  keep  them 
from  disturbing  me  in  this  manner.  And  there's  Reginald, 
he  has  got  the  gout  too,  or  I'm  mistaken  ;  his  father  had 
it  when  he  was  not  much  older  than  he  is  now  ;  but  if  he 
could  get  it  to  fix  in  his  foot  there  would  be  no  fear  of  him. 
—But  what's  the  reason  you  have  not  written  that  letter, 
Edith  ?" 

'  '*'  I  will  write  it  now,  papa,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what 
you  wish." 

"How  can  I  tell  you  what  I  wish?  Can't  you  ask 
Reginald,  and  he'll  tell  you  what  I  wish." 

'^Reginald  and  I  don't  quite  agree  about  it,  papa." 

"  Reginald  and  you  don't  agree !  And  do  you  really 
pretend  to  disagree  with  the  man  you're  to  be  married  to  ? 
and  before  you're  married  to  him !  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  my  life,  as  people  not  agreeing  before  they  were 
married — not  agree  with  the  man  that's  to  come  after  me !" 

^'  Reginald  and  I  are  very  good  friends,  papa,  and  we 
shall  be  quite  agreed  w'hen  we  know  your  wishes  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  de 
cline  the  visit ;  and  I " 

"  He's  quite  right — much  better — what  the  plague  brings 
them  here  now  ?  After  staying  away  so  long,  they'd  better 
have 'staid  altogether.  The  mother  not  particularly 
there's  not  a  more  troublesome,  particular  Woman  in  the 
kingdom  than  she  is !" 

*^  Then  I  shall  write  and  say  the  state  of  your  health  pre- 
vents you  receiving  their  kindly  meant  visit  at  this  time, 
or  something  to  that  purpose^  papa  ?  said  Edilh,  and  she 
was  leaving  the  room. 

''  The  state  of  the  fiddlestick !"  cried  Glenroy,  peevishly  ; 
"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry— what's  the 
matter  with  my  health  ?  You  women  are  always  so  Im- 
patient and  so  ready  with  your  pens  I  what  is  there  in  the 
state  of  my  health  to  keep  people  from  coming  to  the  house  ? 
— you  speak  as  if  I  had  the  plague !  I've  had  a  touch  of  the 
gout  in  my  toe,  which  is  now  almost  gone,  and  I'm  better  than 
I've  been  for  months,  and  hpw  can  I  le^  ^^o^^^  ^Jawi*  t^  ^^'^ 
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to  come  to  my  bouse  ?  It's  a  tiling  I  never  did  In  my  life,  and 
lira  not  going  to  begin  now;  I  wonder  how  you  coujd  propose 
'  such  a  thing,  Edith,  to  refuse  to  admit  a  woman  of  rank, 
and  my  own  wife  too,  within  my  door,  and  for  two  or  three 
days ;  and  her  taking  such  a  journey,  poor  thing  I  on  pur- 
pose, and  all  for  my  poor  boy  !  it's  a  piece  of  respect  to  him, 
and  it  says  a  great  deal  lor  her,  and  she  shall  be  welcome 
to  the  best  in  my  hous^  for  his  sake." 

^ere  poorGlenroy  began  to  weep,  and  Edith,  distressed 
and  perplexed,  after  soothing  him  as  well  as  she  could  by 
turning  his  thoughts  to  another  chamiel,  lefl  him  to  have 
again  recourse  to  Reginald  for  advice  and  assistance.  But 
Reginald  had  set  off  to  join  a  shooting  party,  and  had  left 
word  he  should  not  return  till  late  in  the  evening.  Edith 
had,  therefore,  to  write  the  letter  without  farther  commun- 
ing. Upon  showing  it  to  her  father,  he  of  course  scolded 
and  protested  against  it,  and  swore  he  would  not  receive 
any  such  visitors ;  hot,  at  the  same  time,  desired  the  letter 
might  be  sent  off,  accepting  the  vkit. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

Mrs  Macaulet's  astonishment  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  this  revolution  (or  rather  restoration)  was  excessive. 

*'  WeU,XJlenroy,"  cried  she,  as  she  repaired  to  his  sit- 
ting-room, brimful  of  the  subject,  ^'  I'm  sure  we  may  well 
say,  wonders  will  never  cease  1  As  sure  as  death,  I  could 
hardly  believe  Miss  Edith  when  she  told  mo  !  To  think  of 
your  lady  coming  back  to  you  of  her  own  accord,  after  stay- 
ing so  long  away  from  you.  Of  all  the  wonderful  things 
I've  met  with,  and  I  have  met  with  a  good  many  in  my  day, 
this  is  the  most  extraordinary." 

^'  I  see  notlyng  in  the  least  extraordinary  in  the  n^atter," 
said  Glenroy,  with  dignified  composure. 

"  O,  that  must  be  because  you  are  so  wise,  Glenroy ;  for 
I  have  heard  that  very  wise  people  are  never  surprised  at 
any  thing,  which  I  think  very  extraordinary,  considering 
what  curious  creatures  we  are,  and  what  wonderful  things 
we  meet  with  both  by  day  and  by  night.  It  was  but  just 
the  night  before  last  1  had  such  a  curious  dream  ;-i--but  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  it  to  you,  Glenroy," — as  she  saw  a  volley 
ready  to  burst  A>rth— "  though  I  must  always  think  it  very 
uncommon  that  I  should  have  dte«Lm«d^x3i&^  «kdceam  at  the 
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very  time  your  lady  was  coming  back  to  you.    I'm  sure  I 
hope  she  will  behave  herself  now.'' 

"Behave  herself."  repeated  Glenroy,  wrathfully  ;  ^< I 
wish)  Mrs  Macauley,  you  would  learn  to  behave  yourself^ 
and  not  give  your  tongue  such  a  license," 

"  Well,  what  did  I  say  was  wrong  there,  Glenroy  ?  for 
'deed  I  do  not  think  she  t>ehaved  so  discreetly  as  she  might 
have  done  to  you  ;  but  now  that  she  has  seen  her  fault,  to 
be  sure  we  should  not  speak  about  what's  past ;  and  I  dare- 
say she  will  make  you  a  good,  and  as  obedient,  and  a  well- 
behaved  wife  in  all  times  to  come ;  for  once  she  comes  here, 
I  doubt  if  she'll  be  for  going  away  again.  'Deed,  I  won- 
dered at  her  leaving  you  when  she  did." 

'^  And  what  right  had  you  to  wonder  any  thing  about  it, 
Mrs  Macauley  ?  And  where  was  the  vfonder  of  her  going 
to  look  after  her  daughter's  fortune  at  the  time  she  did  ? 
She  acted  like  a  sensible,  prudent  woman  ;  and  now  that 
she  has  secured  that,  and  got  the  girl  properly  educated, 
the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  show  her  respect  for  me  by 
bringing  her  back  to  me:  but  I  daresay,  one  reason  of  her 
leaving  this  was,  that  the-child  might  not  be  corrupted  by 
you.  You  would  have  been  a  lit  person  to  have  educated 
a  peeress,  to  be  sure !  You've  made  a  fine  hand  of  Edith,  to 
be  sure." 

"O  fie,  Glenroy,"  cried  Mrs  Macauley,  kindling  a  little 
at  these  aspersions,  ^^  I  wonder  to  hear  you  !  'Deed,  I  don't 
thipk  it  sets  you  to  speak  in  that  disparaging  way  of  your 
own  daughter,  and  her  so  sweet,  and  pretty,  and  genteel^ 
and  so  much  admired  ;  and  I  wonder  you  should  set  up  the 
other  one,  considering  what  a  little  spoilt,  impudent  mon- 
key she  was,  and  'deed  I  don't  believe  she^s  much  better 
yet ;  for  you  see  Sir  Reginald  has  never  said  a  good  word 
of  her,  and  I  really  think  he  cannot  bear  the  name  of  her." 

"  You're  an  old  goose,  Molly  Macauley,  and  don't  know 
What  you  are  speaking  about.  I  asked  Reginald  if  he  had 
any  fault  to  find  with  her,  and  he  said  none  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  said  as  much  as  that  they  had  been  upon  a  good 
enough  footing  when  they  met ;  and  I  know  it  was  only 
his  fear  of  their  disturbing  me  that  made  him  unwilling  to 
admit  them  here,  for  he  thinks  more  of  me  than  any  of  you, 
I  know  that — ^and  he's  every  thing  to  menow— sotakeyou 
care,  Mrs  Macauley,  that  you  behave  yourself  properly." 

"  O,  Glenroy,  as  if  ever  I  could  behave  myself  improper- 
ly to  anybody,  especially  to  your  lady  and  yout  %Xk^- 
daughter.    I'm  sure  I  shall  put  my  \)©st  ^cwA  ^x^^swssN-  ^si 
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please  them.  And  I'm  just  thiDking  what  little  marks  of 
my  respect  I  can  contrive  for  them,  that  will  be  something 
out  of  the  common."  Afler  much  deUberation,  she  at  last 
decided  upon  what  she  deemed  a  meet  and  appropriate 
ofifering  for  Glenroy's  lady — in  the  form  of  a  visiting  card- 
case  with  a  view  of  '^  The  Castle"  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  a  full  length  representation  of  the  chief  in  the  High- 
land dress ;  while  Lady  Waldegrave  was  to  be  made  happy 
with  a  gown,  tamboured  in  coloured  silks,  with  what  the 
artist  called  a  running  pattern,  of  heather  and  thistles  of 
her  own  contriving.  Benbo^ie,  who  had  only  one  mode 
of  testifying  emotions  either  of  grief  or  joy,  ordered  a  new 
waistcoat  for  half  mourning,  which  even  Mrs  Macauley 
declared  was  ugly  enough  "  to  spean  a  bairn." 

Edith  waited  impatiently  for  Reginald's  return,  but  in- 
stead of  hiniself,  she  received  a  note  by  the  gamekeeper 
who  had  attended  him,  to  say  that  be  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  take  ^night's  quarters,  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  his  old  friend  Dunross,  at  Lochdhu,  and  that  as  he 
was  now  so  far  on  his  way  to  Dunshiera,  he  wobld  probably 
visit  it  before  his  return  ;  he  therefore  desired  his  servant 
and  horses  might  join  him  the  following  morning,and  begged 
Edith  would  write  him  a  line  to  say  how  Glenroy  was,  &c. 
All  this  was  quite  natural,  and  yet  Edith  felt  a  little  morti- 
fied that  Reginald  should  voluntarily  absent  himself  from 
her  even  for  a  few  days — it  might  be  chiefly  on  her  account 
indeed,  as  it  was  probably  a  mere  excuse  to  get  to  Dun- 
shiera with  a  view  to  prepare  it  for  her  reception,  and  she 
was  angry  with  herself  for  the  momentary  chagrin  she  had 
given  way  to.  She  wrote  him  a  few  lines  in  reply,  and 
told  him  \vhat  answer  had  been  returned  to  Lady  Walde- 
grave's  letter,  by  lier  father  desire — then  added  a  hope  that 
he  would  not  be  long  absent,  and  a  request  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  Dunshiera  on  her  account. 

There  was  of  course  a  violent  storm  from  Glenroy,  when 
he  heard  of  his  nephew's  departure  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,, 
he  bore  it  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  fact 
was,  there  was  always  some  one  subject  that  reigned  para- 
mount in  his  mind,  and  for  the  present  that  was  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  his  lady.  It  was  something  to  excite 
him— to  confuse  him — to  keep  him  in  talk,  and  make  him 
fancy  himself  in  a  bustle,  as  the  letter  was  scarcely  gone 
before  he  began  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  his  expected 
guests.  But  be  soon  began  to  weary  of  expectation  and 
preparation — not  even  steam  itaeV  covAd  Vkvie  kept  pace 
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with  hia  impatience — how  much  less  the  tardy  moTements 
of  even  the  fleetest  of  post  horses,  and  the  best  paid  of  post- 
boys, when  they  depend  upon  the  movements  of  fine  ladies ! 
He  did  not  indeed  pretend  to  say  that  he  anticipated  any 
pleasure  from  the  arrival  of  his  guests— on  the  contrary, 
be  loudly  declared  that  there  ought  to  be  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  prevent  women  from  travelling,  and  that  he  only 
wished  his  visitors  would  come  that  they  might  go  away 
again. 

"  I  really  wish  this  visit  was  overV*  he  would  exclaim 
twenty  limes  a  day.  "  W|hy  can*t  they  come  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  do  they  think  I'm  going  to  sit  up  this  way, 
day  after  day,  waiting  for  them  ?  Haven't  had  time  ?'* — to 
Edith,  **  What  do  you  call  time  ?  I  know  I  have  had  time 
to  repent  that  ever  I  listened  to  such  a  madlike  proposal. 
What  is  it  they  mean  to  do  after  they  come  here  ?  Are 
they  to  take  up  with  Benbowie  and  Molly  Macauley  ?  for 
I  can  tell  them,  they're  much  mistaken  if  they  think  Vm 
to  gallant  them  about.  TheyVe  coming  to  your  marriage, 
are  they  ?  But  they'll  surely  have  the  discretion  to  write* 
before  they  come." 

Edith  assured  him  they  would,  as  she  had  required  of 
Lady  Waldegrave  to  let  her  know  when  they  might  expect 
them. 

^'  And  what's  the  reason  Reginald's  not  come  back  ? 
What  am  I  to  do  if  he  does  not  come  in  time  to  receive 
them  ?  I  really  wish,  Edith,  you  would  write,  and  ask 
what's  keeping  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  come  direct- 
ly. It's  a  pretty  situation  I'm  landed  in,  with  two  strange 
women  coming  that  I  know  nothing  about.  What  do  I  know 
about  your  Lady  Waldegrave  ?  she's  nothing  to  me  ;  and 
— and  my  own  boy  gone !" 

^'  At  length  a  sudden  and  alarming  attack  of  gout  in  the 
stomach  put  a  stop  to  Glenroy's  garrulous  debatings.  All 
Was  confusion  and  dismay — expresses  were  sent  off  for 
medical  assistance  ;  and  Ecjith  wrote  a  hurried  line  to  Sir 
Reginald,  informing  him  of  her  father's  situation.  She  had 
heard  from  him  from  Dunsluera,  where  he  said  he  had 
found  so  much  to  do,  that  the  time  of  his  return  was  un- 
certain ;  but  the  intelligence  of  his  uncle's  danger,  she  was 
sure,  would  bring  him  instantly  to  Glenroy  ;  and  so  it  pro- 
ved, fbr  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  answering  the  summons ; 
but  before  either  he  or  the  doctor  arrived,  the  disorder 
Vol.  I.— R 
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,  had  iaken  a  favourable  turn— the  gout  had  resumed  its 
station  in  the  feet.  Thus  the  danger  was  past  for  the  time, 
and  Glenroy  was  himself  again,  and  every  thing  and  every 
body  resumed  tliieir  former  station  and  occupation.  Regi^ 
nald  alone  seemed  restless  and  uneasy — abrupt  in  his  an- 
swers, and  unequal  in  his  spirits ;  but  whenever  he  caught 
Edith's  eye,  he  instantly  rallied,  recovered  his  self-possess- 
ion, and  began  to  talk  to  her  of  Dunshiera,of  all  he  was 
doing  and  had  to  do  for  her  comfort  and  accommodation,  and 
would  then  urge  the  necessity  there  was  for  returning 
there,  having  numerous  work-people  waiting  his  orders. 
But  as  the  mention  of  such  a  purpose  always  threw  Glen- 
Toy  into  an  absolute  paroxysm,  and  made  him  gout  all  over, 
he  at  length  agreed  to  remain  where  he  was,  until  his 
uncle's  health  should  be  more  firmly  re-established. 

'^  You  surely  do  not  think  of  receiving  Lady  Elizabeth 
now  ?"  said  he  to  Edith,  one  day  when  she  was  expressing 
her  expectation  6f  a  letter  from  Lady  Waldegravo. 

"  No,  I  scarcely  expect  them  now,"  said  she,  '^  as  I 
.wrote  to  Florinda  when  papa  was  taken  ill ;  but  if  they 
had  set  out,  of  course  she  could  not  have  received  my  let- 
ter. However,  I  must  hear  from  her  soon,  as  she  will  at 
all  events  write  to  apprize  me  of  the  day  of  their  arrival,  if 
they  are  really  coming." 

''If  they  should  come,"  said  Reginald,  in  a  tone  of  af- 
fected composure,  '^  I  shall  take  advantage  of  your  having 
such  good  company,  to  return  to  Dunshjera  for,  a  few  days. 
Glenroy  will  probably  be  quite  well  by  that  time,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  forward  the  operations." 

^^  Surely,  Reginald,  you  will  not  think  of  leaving  us  at 
such  a  time  ?"  said  Edith  ;  "  how  very  unkind — I  may  al- 
most say  rude,  it  would  seem  to  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Flo- 
rinda." 

"  That  is  a  very  secondary  consideration,"  replied  he  ; 
^'  seems  signifies  little  to  me  in  comparison  of  should,  I 
ought  to  return  to  Dunshiera  at  that  time,"  he  added,  en- 
deavouring to  retain  the  same  artificial  tone.  ^<  Nay,  more, 
Edith,  *why  might  not  you  accompany  me  ?  Why,  he  con- 
tinued, with  more  visible  agitation,  ^'  may  we  not  make  out 
our  marriage  quietly  at  least,  if  not  privately,  now,  before 
these  people  come  ?" 

*'  Surely  you  are  not  serious,  Reginald,"  cried  Editb  in 
aiuazement, 
'^Perfectly  so,^*  returned  he,  quickly. 
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"  I  can  scarcely  believe  you,"  said  she ;  "  what  can 
your  motive  be  for  so  strange  a  proposal  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  that  I  have^ee^ 
long  enough  exhibited  as  your  lover.  In  the  next,  we 
should  avoid  the  intolerable  eclcU  which  always  attends  on 
these  things.  And, '  lastly,"  he  added,  witli  a  sort  of. 
mocking  air,  "  since  your  father  is  going  to  be  reunited  to 
his  lady  love,  'tis  to  be  supposed  he  will  be  too  happy  to  be 
dependent  upon  other  society,  and  consequently  he  could 
more  easily  spare  us. — What  have  I  said  to  offend  you, 
Edith  ?"  he  continued  quickly,  as  she  remained  silent,  and 
the  tears  swelled  in  her  eyes. 

^*  Much,"  said  she,  with  emotion  ;  ^^  and  yet  I  am  sure 
you  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,  Reginald,"  she  added,  tender- 
ly. 

'^  If  you  are  hurt,  the  fault  must  be  your  own,  not  mine," 
said  Reginald,  coldly^ 

Edith's  tears  fell,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

'Reginald  proceeded,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  Jiad 
worked  himself  up  to  be  angry, — "  Since  my  return,  two 
months  ago,  I  have  never  ceased  importuning  you  to  fulfil 
your  engagement.  I  have  repeatedly  besought  you  to  be- 
come mine,  publicly  or  privately,  I  cared  not  which,  but 
there  has  always  been  some  frivolous  pretext  or  another 
for  delay ;  yes,  even  the  colour  of  your  gown  has  been  made 
the  excuse,"  he  cried,  with  rising  vehemence,  ^'  as  if  such 
weak,  superstitious  fancies  could  have  swayed  you,  had 
you  really,  truly  loved." 

^^  Unkind,  unjust  that  you  are!"  said  Edith,  choked 
with  her  tears. 

*'  No,  the  unkindness,  the  injustice  is  yours,"  cried  he, 
still  more  passionately.  *^  Heaven  is  witness,  that  1  would 
have  fulfilled  our  contract  long  before  now.  You  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  own,  that  the  moment  I  was  assured  your 
aifirection  for  me  was  unchanged,  I  would  have  made  you 
mine ;  you  need  not  blame  me,  then,  if  your  behaviour  leads 
me  at  least  to  doubt  the  reality  of  that  affection." 

Edith  was  too  much  overcome  to  reply;  She  was  ac- 
customed to  the  querulous  fault-finding  of  her  father;  and 
from  that  and  other  evils  she  had  been  wont  to  find  a  refuge  in 
the  tenderness  of  Reginald  ;  but  this  burst  of  displeasure 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  wept  in  meek  and  silent  an- 
guish, while  he  paced  the  room  with  the  air  of  oiv^  nt^^ 
would  rather  be  still  more  exasperated  iVkOLW  mo'Kx^^^^ 
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At  that  moment  Benbowie  entered  the  room,  and  was 
making  up  to  Sir  Reginald  with  an  open  letter,  and  be- 
ginning something  about  commissioners  of  supply,  when, 
hastily  brushing  past  him  with  an  air  of  reckless  hauteur, 
he  quitted  the  apartment.  At  the  same  time,  the  dressing 
bell  sounded,  and  Edith  retired  to  her  chamber,  to  com- 
pose herself  as  she  best  could,  for  meeting  her  angry  and 
unreasonable  lover  at  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Sir  Reuinald  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  draw- 
ing rooni,  and  it  w^as  not  till  the  party  were  all  seated  that 
he  entered  the  dining-room,  and  then  his  looks  and  manner 
still  betokened  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  He  was  silent  and 
absent,  inattentive  to  the  company,  and  almost  rude  to  poor 
Mrs  Macauley,  when  she  attempted  to  coax  him  into  a 
better  humour,  by  her  simple  and  3omewhat  ill-timed 
allusions. 

,  Edith  felt  unequal  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation. 
It  was  all  she  could  do  to  retain  the  tears  that  rose  in  her 
eyes  as  she  now  and  then  encountered  Sir  Reginald's 
glance,  which,  if  it  did  not  speak  positive  displeasure,  at 
least  evinced  a  sort  of  impatient  dissatisfaction.  The  des- 
sert had  been  just  placed  on  the  table  when  Boyd  entered 
with  a  face  of  importance,  and  announced  that  two  travell- 
ing carriages  had  just  entered  the  avenue ;  and  while  he  yet 
spoke,  the  sound  of  approaching  horses  and  wheels  confirmed 
the  fact ;  in  another  second,  they  swept  round  and  drew  up. 

"  Can  this  be  Lady  Elizabeth  ?"  exclaimed  Edith,  rising 
from  the  table  in  some  agitation,  while  Sir  Reginald,  shad- 
ing his  face  with  one  hand,  poured  out  several  successive 
bumpers  of  champagne,  and  drunk  them  off  unnoticed  in 
the  general  confusion  that  prevailed. 

"'Deed  and  it  can  be  nobody  else,"  cried  Mrs  Macauley, 
who  had  hastened  to  the  window ;  "  there's  the  two  ladies 
in  a  barouche,  and  a  well  loaded  one  two,  and  a  gentlemap 
—no,  he's  only  a  servant — behind ;  and  there's  two  very 
smart-looking  ladies'  maids,  I'm  thinking,  in  the  other 
carriage.;  and  oh  what  a  sight  of  imperials,  and  trunks,and 
boxes!  2t^8  a  mercy  Glenroy  does  not  see  them.  But  1 
declare  I  donH  think  it's  Lady  Elizabeth^  after  all,  or  else 
she's  i^rown  younger  and  haudaouv^x  XW^  ^"^^"^  ^^^^.** 
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"  Sir  Reginald,  will  you  go  and  receive  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 
cried  Edith ;  then  struck  with  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance, she  exclaimed,  "  But  you  are  ill !" 

"  No — no — nothing,"  he  cried,  starting  up,  his  pale 
cheek  and  downcast  eye  suddenly  flashing  and  spai;}ilidg 
with  false  fire,  while  the  sweetest  and  most  melodious  of 
voices  was  now  heard  in  the  hall,  as  if  speaking  to  her  dog, 
and  presently  Lady  Waldegrave  was  announced.  Edith 
flew  to  the  door  to  receive  her,  but  she  started  in  surprise 
at  the  beauty,  the  surpassing  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
figure  that  met  her  view,  and  gracefully  opened  her  arms  to 
receive  her  embrace.  ^ 

For  some  moments,  Edith's  emotion  rendered  her  un- 
conscious' of  every  thing,  but  that  her  once  fondly-loved 
Florinda  was  restored  to  her.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
remembrance  of  her  lo^t  brother  mingled  with  the  tide  of 
feeling,  and  rendered  her  unable  to  articulate  the  common 
expressions  of  welcome. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  dear  Edith,"  said  Lady  Walde- 
grave, as  she  raised  her  head  and  shook  back  the  beautiful 
ringlets  which  shaded  her  face.  ^*- 1  scarcely  deserve  to  be 
so  well  received,  considering  how  I  have  broken  in  dpon 
your  family  party.     I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you." 

^<  O !  do  not  think  of  apologies  at  such  a  time,"  said 
fidith,  again  tenderly  embracing  her,  and  gazing  with  looks 
of  fond  admiration  through  her  tears.  ^^  Dearest  Florinda  ! 
bow  welcome  you  are  to  Glenroy  !"  , 

^'  I  assure  you  I  cannot  be  more  welcome  than  I  am 
delighted  to  return,"  rephed  Lady  Waldegrave,  with  an 
earnestness  of  manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  her  jsincerity. 

Edith  did  not  immediately  answer,  for  her  attention  was 
attracted  to  Sir  Reginald,  who  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  them,  talki|ig  and  laughing  strangely  loud  with  the  other 
lady,  when  Lady  Waldegrave  called  to  her,— 

'^  Madame  Latour,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  Miss 
Malcolm."  Then  observing  Edith's  look  of  surprise,  she 
exclaimed, — ^^  Ah !  did  I  forget  to  mention  Madame 
Latour  to  you  ?  She  was  my  governess,  and  is  now  my 
friend; — she*  is  a  very  charming^  accomplished  person,  and 
excels  in  speaking  broken  English." 

Madame  Latour,  thus  called  upon,  saluted  Edith  with  all 
4he  ease  and  grace  of  her  country,  while  Sir  Reginald,  for 
the  first  time  recognizing  Lady  Waldegrave,  made  a  alight 
constrained  bow^  and  then  turoed  abiuf \i^  wv; .    ^^sS^ 
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was  shocked  at  the  rudeness  of  such  a  ire^eption*  Lady 
Waldegrave  blushed,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  sufficiently 
loud  for  him  to  overhear,—  * 

"  I  scarcely  expected  to  find  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm  at 
Glenroy." 

Such  avowed  marks  of  hostility  at  the  very  outset,  and 
from  persons  of  such  high  breeding  and  refinement,  struck  > 
Edith  with  surprise  and  consternation.     She  knew   not 
what  to  reply,  and  in  some  confusion  said,—'*  1 — we — ex- 
pected to  see  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  I  hope  nothing  has  oc^^ 

cutred." . 

"O!  mamma  will  be  here,'*  said  Lady  Waldegrave; 
*'  but  her  carriage  is  heavier  than  mine,  and  I  flatter  my- 
sqlf,  added  she,  with  sweetness,  '^  mj  impatience  was  also 
greater  than  even  hers,  to  reach  Glenroy  and  its  loved 
ones,"  gently  pressing  Edith^s  hand,  as  she  spoke.  '^  But  I 
am  really  shocked  at  having  deranged  your  little  party,"  as 
Mrs  Macauley  and  Benbowie  remained  in  all  the  awkward- 
ness of  suspense,  not  knowing  whether  to  sit  or  stand* 

"  I  daresay  your  ladyship  will  not  remember  me,"  said 
Mrs  Macauley,  on  coming  forward. 

"My  dear  Mrs  Macauley,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave, 
affectionately  embracing  her-^"  how  can  you  suppose  I 
ever  could  forget  you  ?  Indeed,  I  never  do  forget  those  I 
love,"  she  said,  with  much  earnestness.  '^  And  you  used 
to  be  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  a  little,  naughty,  mis- 
chievous creature !" 

"'Deed,  then,  my  lady,  and  yoii  was  that,"  replied  the 
simple  Macky  5  "  but  I'm  sure  one  need  only,  look  at  you  - 
to  see  that  you  are  not  that  now."  ' 

Lady  Waldegrave  laughed,  and  there  was  melody  even 
in  her  laugh.  "  And,  Benbowie,  I  hope  i  see  you  well  ?" 
extending  the  tip  of  her  finger  to  him,  <vBut  where  is  Glen- 
I  rby  ?"  looking  round,  as  she  missed  him  for  the  first  time. 
Edith  ^explained  that  jie  was  confined  to  his  own  apartment 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

"  How  sorry  I  am  \^  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  in  a  tone 
beautifully  modulated  to  pity  ;  then,  in  a  moment,  chang- 
ing it  to  one  of  delight,  she  exclaimed, "  Come,  dear  Fido !" 
as  Sir  Reginald's  dog  entered  the  room,  and*  flew  to  her 
with  demonstrations  of  joy. 

"  How  kindly  Fido  welcomes  me,"  said  she,  as  she 
fondled  it.     "  Ke  haisi  not  fotgc^t  ifte— dear  Fido  I"  she  re- 
peated,  as  ahe  continaed  to  load\t  n«\iVv  <iwea&^^.^\xtk^\tA^xs\ 
of  Uie  jealousy  testified  by  her  oytu  fetNOwtWe. 
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Sir  Reginald  made  no  reply,  but,  with  a  heightened  co- 
lour, called  the  dog  to  himself,  and,  strikingit,  sternly  bade 
it  -  be  quiet.  Edith  was  still  more  confounded  by  Reginald's 
behaviour  ;  that  he,  who  was  so  uniformly  polite  and  well- 
bred,  should  behave  with  rudeness  to  any  woman,  but  more 
esp^,cially  to  one  so  lovely  and  fascinating  was  quite  incom- 
prehensible. His  dog,  too,  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
evinced  a  care  and  tenderness  that  seemed  almost  ridiculous, 
to  lifl  his  hand  against  it,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  seemed, 
than  because  it  had  caressed  Lady  Waldegrave !  Surely 
this  was  carrying  antipathy  to  its  utmost  bounds !  Rousing 
herself  from  these  reflections,  however,  she  said,  ^^  I  need 
scarcely  ask  if  you  have  dined  ;  I  can  only  apologize  for 
the  uncomfortable  meal  I  fear  you  will  now  have."  ./ 

"  Were  I  to  answer  you  myself,!  should  say  I  had  dined," 
replied  Lady  Waldegrave.  "  As  I  really  don't  mind  din- 
ner so  mmch  as  many  people  do,  and  we  had  some  not  very 
l)ad  mutton  chops  at  the  last  stage — only  they  did  taste  a 
"little  of  peats  and  whisky,"  she  added,  laughing.  **  But  if 
you  ask  Madame  Latour,  she  will  tell  you  she  has  not  dined 
since  she  left  London." 

"  <jret  dinner  immediately  for  Lady— for  Madame  La-  ■ 
tour,"  cried  Sir  Reginald,  hastily,  to  a  servant  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  ;  then  colouring  at  his  own 
impetuosity,  he  turned  to  Edith  and  said,  ^^  I  beg  pardon. 
Miss  Malcolm,  for  presuming  to  anticipate  your  orders,— 
it  is  time  Glenroy  should  resume  his  place,  since  I  am  al-  . 
ready  usurping  his  authority." 

'*  O  no,"  said  Edith,  gently,  "  papa  would  be  pleased 
to  see  you  performing  the  duties  of  his  proxy,  by  showing 
hospitality  (which,  you  know,  is  all  we  poor  Highlanders 
have  to  show)  to  those  kind  friends  who  have  come  so  far 
to  see  us."  , 

^^  I  think  I  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  some  of  thesije 
Alpine  strawberries,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  as  she  seated  ^ 
herself  at  table.     A  slight  bend  of  the  head  was  the  only 
reply  Sir  Reginald  vouchsafed  as  he  helped  the  strawber- 
ries, without  once  looking  towards  his  beautiful  guest. 

Glenroy's  bell  had  been  sounding  vehemently  at  intervals 
for  some  time,  and  a  message  now  came,  desiring  to  see 
Sir  Reginalds  or  Miss  Malcolm,  directly. 

Sir  Reginald  instantly  started  up,  as  if  glad  of  the  sum* 
mons,  and  merely  saying  to  Edith^  **  I  willttw%  '^tsa^^ 
troubJe,'*  hastily  quitted  the  rooni. 

"  How  extremenaent  Saar  llagQTMSV  «aX  Ooaxi^^i'*  ^"^ 
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claimed  Madame  Latour,  addressing  her  friend  ;  '^  ce  no 
que  l'oml}re  de  lui-m^me  !  how  be  is  pale  et  morne,  what 
you  call  painaeeve.  Miss  Maulcomb,  you  most  be  sensible 
of  an  extraordinaire  changement  of  Saar  Ragenall  ?" 
»  Edith's  attention  had  been  so  engrossed  by  Florinda, 
that  she  had  little  to  bestow  upon  Madame  Latour ;  but, 
thus  called  upon,  she  considered  her  more  attentively,  and 
the  impression  made,  was  not  of  a  pleasing  kind.  Madame 
Latour,  though  rather  past  her  prime,  was  still  a  showy, 
handsome  brunette,  with  quick  black  eyes,  good  white  teeth, 
a  well  got  up  complexion,  and  an  air  of  the  most  thorough 
self-poss^sion.  "  Sir  Reginald  has  not  been,  very  well  of 
late,"  said  Edith,  casting  down  her  eyes  to  avoid  the 
piercing  stare  which  accompanied  the  interrogation. 

'^  Ah  !  I  am  much  inquiet  for  him,"  resumed  Madame, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  '^  he  was  si  joli,  si  charmant,  vat 
you  call  pleesante — Ladi  Waldegrave,  n'etes  vous  pas  frap- 
pe — strock  with  de  change  ?" 

"  I  have  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  observe  Sir  Reginald's 
looks,"  replied  Lady  Wdldegrave,  carelessly,"  but  I  thought 
you  and  he  seemed  very  merry  together." 

"  O,  we  talk— nous  rions— laaffe  for  one  moment,  mais 
done  il  est  si  maigre  — vat  you  call  ^in." 

Meanwhile  a  repast  from  'the  dShris  of  the  dinner  had 
been  quickly  got  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  arranged  than  Madame  Latour  started  up 
with  great  alacrity,  and  repaired  )lo  it.  Lsftly  Waldegrave 
declined  partaking  of  it,  saying  she  preferred  dining  on 
the  dessert.  Benbowie,  whose  appetite  was  of  a  most 
hospitable  nature,  instinctively  stalked  away,  and  took  his 
place  by  her,  as  if  intending  to  do  the  honours  of  the  ban- 
,  quet,  which  indeed  he  did,  if  devouring  every  thing  within 
his  reach  was  deemed  an  exemplary  mark  of  hospitality. 

'^  Cette  grosse  est  excellente,  excellente,"  said  Madame 
Latour,  after  she  had  helped  herself  to  the  back  and  breast 
of  a  moor-fowl,  leaving  the  legs  and  pinions  for  Benbowie, 
who,  like  panting  Time,  toiled  after  her  in  vain.  She 
flew  like  a  butterfly  or  bee,  from  dish  to  dish,  extracting  the 
very  heart  and  soul  from  each  as  she  skimmed  along,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  kept  calling  for  every  species  of  sauce 
and  condiment  that  ever  had  been  heard  of,  which  she  con- 
trived to  mix  with  the  most  admirable  dexterity. 
^^  Madame  Latour  est  une  peu  gourmande,"  said  Lady 
Waldegrave^  addressing  Edith,  ^^b\xlo\.Yiex^Y&^%l\Q  is  the 
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best  creature  in  the  world ;  so  perfectly  good  hearted,  and 
so  devoted  to  me.     I  am  sure  you  will  like  her." 

Edith  could  not  iriolate  sincerity,  so  far  as  to  say  she 
thought  she  should,  for  she  already  felt  what  she  rarely  did, 
a  strong  prepossession  against  this  ^^  best  Creature  in  the 
world  ;'\  so  she  changed  the  subject  by  making  a  sort  of 
apology  for  Reginald's  protracted  absence — ^^But  papa  is 
so  fond  of  him,''  she  said,  <^  that  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
get  away  from  him."  Then  with  an  air  of  hesitation,  she 
added,  '^  Bir  Reginald  and  you  met  abroad,  1  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  met  occasionally,"  replied  her  ladyship,  slight- 
ly colouring — "  What  very  pretty  china  this  is — Dresden, 
I  am  sure,"  examining  her  plate  with  great  attention  ; 
"  afler  all,  there  is  nothing  so  pretty  as  flowers  upon  china." 

Edith  assented,  and  then  timidly  added,  ^^  Madame  La- 
tour  seems  much  struck  with  the  change  in  Reginald's  ap- 
pearance ?" 

^^  He  does  look  rather  triste^*  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  as 
she  drew  another  plate  towards  her  ;  ^^  what  a  charaiing 
group — these  carnations  are  perfect !" 

^^  The  loss  of  my  dear  brother,"  said  Edith,  with  emo- 
tion, ''  has  affected  Reginald  very  deeply." 

"  Ah,  true,"  replied  Lady  Waldegrave,  putting  on  a  very 
sofl  melancholy  look. 

<^  That,  and  the  remains  of  malaria  which  he  had  at  Rome, 
will  account  to  you  for  the  present  depressed  state  of  his   . 
spirits." 

"  Oh,  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  biting  her  lip  as 
if  to  repress  a  smile  which  lurked  round  her  beautiful  mouth, 
imd  shone  in  her  large  blue  eyes. 

Madame  Latour's  devotion  meanwhile  had  been  dedica- 
ted exclusively  to  her  dinner,  and  having  done  due  honotir 
to  it,  she  was  now  on  her  way  to  the  dessert,  when  Lady 
Waldegrave  rose,  saying,  "  Pray,  dear  Edith,  let  us  go  to 
the  drawing-room  ;  the  smell  of  two  dinners  is  rather  too 
much  for  those  who  have  not  partaken  of  either."  Putting 
her  arm  within  Edith's,  she  then  gracefully  sauntered  out  of 
the  room,  stopping  occasionally  to  remark  upon  some  of 
the  pictures,  which  she  did  in  the  style  of  one  who  was 
perfect  mistress  of  the  theory  of  painting.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Reginald. 

An  air  of  languid  discontent  was  now  insensibly  stealing 
over  Lady  Waldegrave,  in  spite  of  MadafUQ  L^VwxV^^^wf^ 
to  amuse  her  by  broken  En^lisb,  YiYvetx  u%wi>Ja!^ws3B>^^^^V 
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wheels  was  heard.  Presently  a  heavy-laden  travelling 
coach  drew  up,  from  the  windows  of  which  dog's  heads 
were  seen  protruding  in  all  directions. 

^^  There  comes  mamma  and  her  tiresome  dogs !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Waldegrave,  in  a  tone  ofchagrin. 

At  that  moment  the  hall  resounded  with  the  sharp  shrill 
treble  of  three  lap-dogs,  which  was  quickly  accompanied 
by  a  deep  running  bass  from  the  various  dogs  of.  the  house* 
hold,  and  then  caught  up  by  the  imprisoned  yelli  of  the 
more  remote  inmates  of  the  kennel,  ^^  in  notes  by  distance 
made  more  sweet." 

^^  Ah,  I  am  happy  to  see  Reginald  has  gone  to  receive 
Lady  Elizabeth,"  said  Edith,  as  his  voice  was  heard  in  the 
hall  giving  orders  to  the  servants ;  and  then  flying  down  the 
steps,  he  presented  his  arm  to  Lady  Elizabeth,,  as  she  alight- 
ed, and  appeared  to  welcome  her  with  the  semblance  of' 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

**  How  differently  he  met  Lady  Waldegrave  I"  thought 
Edith,  then  hastened  forward  to  receive  her  stepmother. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Lad7  Elizabeth  was  now  a  thin,  weak,«ross,  old-look- « 
ing' woman,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  youth  fulness,  with  an 
unnatural  profusion  of  flaxen  ringlets  dangling  round 
withered;  hollow,  rouged  cheeks.  She  but  just  touched 
Edith's  hand,  and  laid  her  face  to  hers,  then  passed  on  to 
her  daughter,  and  putting  her.  arms  round  her,  kissed  her 
with  a  sort  of  hysterical  emphasis ;  then,  in  a  peevish, 
.    querulous  tone,  exclaimed, 

^^  You  may  thank  heaven,  child,  you  see  me  safe  and 
tolerably  well !  What  a  frightful  road  for  me  to  travel ! 
How  could  you  leave  me,  my  love?  I  have  been  ex- 
cessively alarmed— *those  dreadful  precipices,'  and  that 
shocking  water !" 

^' Quite  charming,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave. 
^^It  seemed  as  if  Scott's  beautiful  description  of  the 
Trosachs  had  started  into  life ;"  and  in  a  low  tone,  but 
with  perfect  modulation  of  voice  and  manner,  she  repeated 
some  of  those  gloiying  lines. 

"iVonsense,  my  dear," exclaimed  Lady  Elizabeth;  ^^it 
is  a/rightfuiy  dangerow  road,  and  \t  was  very  improper  of 
jrou,'ioj  love,  ta  leave  my  carmge  ao  ^w  Vi^Vvvcv^''* 
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^^  I  beg  pardon,  mamma ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
there  was  the  slightest  danger,"  said  her  daughter. 

<^  My  dear  love,  don't  say  so,"  cried  her  ladyship,  im* 
patiently  ;  ^^  I  never  in  my  life  travelled  so  dangetons  a  road. 
If  I  had  had  the  slightest  recollection  of  it,  I  never  should 
have  attempted  it,  even  to  gratify  you,  my  sweetest— -those 
tremendous  rocks  or\  one  hand,  and  the  lake  on  the  other' 
— ^shocking!  I  had  forgot  it  entirely,  else  I  certainly 
never  should  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  coming  here." 

'^  Don't  you  feel  fatiglied,  mamma  ?  inquir^  Lady 
Waldegrave. 

"Certainly,  my  love,  excessively  fatigued,  and  my 
nerves  shaken  beyond  expression ;  '  and  those  d^r  dogs ! 
Bijou  was  really  quite  ill.^  I'm  surprised  Glenroy  (&n  suffer 
such  a  road — it  ought  not  lo  be  permitted.  If  I  had  been 
travelling  in  the  dark,  or  if  my  horses  had  taken  fright— -or 
a  thousand  things  might  haye  happened.'' 

'^  Don't  you  think  mamma  must  be  much  fatigued,  Dr 
Price  ?  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  turning  to  a  sickly-looking, 
elderly  man,  in  a  black  wig,  green  surtout,  white  trowsers, 
pale  hands,  and  a  ring. 

"  Unquestionably"  replied  the  doctor,  in  a  slow  hesitat- 
ing manner;  ^^  her  ladyship  has  been  much  agitated,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  considerably  exhausted.  If  her  ladyship, 
is  to  dine  now,  I  would  recommend  half  an  hour's  repose 
after  dinner,  either  upon  a  couch  or  easy  chair,  whichever 
she  gives  the  preference  to ;  or  if  there  is  to  be  any  delay 
in  the  preparing  of  her  ladyship's  repast,  then  I  would 
advise  the  rest,  toOe  taken  previous  to  partaking  of  it." 

Edith  took  the  hint,  and  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  a  third 
dinner  to  be  prepared  as  soon  as-possible  for  her  very  con- 
siderate guests.  Then,  having  procured  some  refreshments 
in  the  mean  time,  she  ofiRsred  to  conduct  Lady  Elizabeth  to 
her  apartment.  With  a  languid  air  she  accepted  Edith's 
arm,  but  as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  turned  round  and 
called — 

"  Florinda,  my  darling,  you  must  come  too. — And,  Dr 
Price,  you  will  give  Rosalie  her  direction  about  the  drops, 
and  do  see  that  the  dogs  get  their  dinners,  for  they  are 
almost  famished,  poor  loves. — Do,  Florinda,  love,  come 
with  me.  I  assure  you  I  have  been  excessively  alarmed  ; 
it  is  all  your  doing,  my  dear — that  road  was  really  quite 
frightful — I  shall  never  forget  my  alarm." 

Here  Lady  Waldegrave  swept  her  ^u^^t^  ON^t  ^  \sax^ 
wYnch  stood  neary  and  thus  contrived  loeNtJi^^VJftSi^xoV^'w^- 
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Lady  Elizabeth,  after  another  in^ectual  attempt  to 
attract  her  daughter's  attention,  soffered  Edith  to  lead  her 
from  the  room  ;  but  H  was  with  difficulty  she  managed  to 
shuffle  along,  in  edioes  evidently  much  too  small  for  her 
ieet» 

^^  Lady  Waldegrave  is  a  charming  creature,  is  she  not  ?^' 
said  she  stopping  in  the  middle  of  theihall,  and  leaning  her 
whole  weight  on  Edith.  -. 

^^  Oh,  beautiful !''  exclaimed  Edith  ;  <^  I  could  not  have 
imagined  any  thing  so  faultless,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
captivating."  . 

*'  Ah  I  very  trufr— her  manners  are  very  good.  I  have 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  her ;  she  is,  perhaps,  if  any 
thing — b'fft  it  is  scarcely  perceptible — a  single  degree  too 
much  embonpoint ;  at  least  she  may  be,  unless  she  is  upon 
her  guard.  I  was  a  perfect  whipping-post  at  her  age  ;  and 
even  now  I  don't  think  I  am  larger  than  she  is.  It  is  a 
gr^t  matter,  to  preserve  the  figure ;  nothing  makes  people 
look  so  soon  old,  as  allowing  themselves  to  grow  fat,  and 
get  out  of  shape.  Florinda's  figure,  to  be  sure,  is  perfec- 
tion,—rather,  if  any  thing,  too  tall  perhdps ;  she  is  taller 
than  I  am,  otherwise,  as  Monsieur  Perpignan  said,  we 
might  very  well  pass  for  twins — ^a  pretty  thought,  was  it 
not?" 

Edith  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  as  she  looked^t  the 
old  wrinkled  scarecrow,  who  sought  to  assimilate  herself 
with  her  young  and  blooming  daughter. 

Her  ladyship  went  on — ^^She  has  been  prodigiously  ad- 
mired and  recherche  wherever  we  went ;  but  I  don't  intend 
that  she  should  marry  yet,  for  in  fact.  Lady  Waldegrave  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  marriage ;  like  myself,  she  may  lose  but  she 
can  scarcely  better  herself;  it  is  very  well  fordesjilles  sane 
dcie  to  be  eager  abouta  settlement,  but  with  my  daughter's 
rank,  beauty,  fashion,  and  fortune,  what  is  she  to  look 
for  ?  And  if  she  were  to  marry  now,  she  would  have  a 
daughter  at  her  heels  while  she  herself  was  quite  a  young 
woman.  I  married  a  great  deal  too  soon,  and  you  see  the 
consequence  !  I  may  be  a  grand-mother  in  the  very  prime 
of  life !     Shocking  and  foolish !" 

They  had  now  reached  the  door  of  her  ladyship's  apart- 
ment, and,  upon  entering  the  dressing  room,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  imperials,  wells,  trunks,  boxes,  eace  de  nuii^ 
and  packageB  of  every  description,  which  her  maid  and 
footman  were  busily  employed  in  putting  to  rights. 
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^^  Do,  Rosalie,  contrive  to  get  my  things  unfmcked  and 
arranged  as  quickly  as  possible,"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth ^ 
impatiently,  and  looking  round  the  room  ;  ^^  Pray  ask  the 
housekeeper  to  let  me  have  a  chahe  longue^  I  rather  prefer 
it  to  a  sofa  ;  and  bring  up  my  dog-baskets  and  cushions  ; 
let  me  have  a  larger  table,  and  have  that  commode  carried 
away.  I  shall  not  have  room  to  turn  about  here."  Then 
addressing  her  footman,  <^And,  Rousseau,  look  to  my  gui- 
tar, and  have  it  brought  here  with  my  music  books  and 
porte-feuiUe ;  I  brought  my  guitar  and  Rossini's  last  opera, 
as  I  thought  it  would  amuse  Glenroy  to  have  a  little  good 
music  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  Sir  Reginald,  that  he 
is  so  unwell.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  Dr  Price  seeing  him ; 
he  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world  ;  dresses  so  well ;  he  is  . 
so  skilful  and  gentlemanly,  and  he  is  never  out,  of  the  way. 
I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him.  it  is  very  un- 
fortunate for  him,  poor  man,  that  he  has  such  wretched 
health  himself.  Had  it  been  otherwiset  indeed,  he  must 
have  been  devoted  to  the  public,  and  I  should  not  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attach  him  to  my  establishment ;  and 
I  am  in  hopes  change  of  scene,  and  travelling,  may  do  him 
good.-^How  very  tedious  you  are,  Rosalie — do  get  my 
things  ready,  that  I  may  begin  to  dress.'' 

^^  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Edith  ;  ''  but  I  think  Dr  Price  re- 
commended your  taking  a  little  rest  before  dinner ;  and  as 
we  are  quite  a  family  party,  I  hope  you  won't  add  to  your 
fatigue  by  dressing." 

''''  O,  Dr  Price  does  not  at  all  understand  that .  sort  of 
thing,"  replied  her  ladyship  ;  '^  He  is  excellent  in  his  way« 
but — I  shall  put  on  a  black  gown  to-day,  Rosalie — Flofin- 
da  and  I  agreed  to  wear  black  at  first,  as  a  sort  of  proper 
compliment,  you  know,"  glancing  at  Edith's  deep  mourn- 
ing— ''  otherwise  I  never  do  wear  black,  it  is  so  unpleasant, 
and  puts  such  shocking  thoughts  in  one's  head;  but  we 
won't  talk  of  it — it  makes  me  quite  ill  to  think  of  such 
things !"  Then,  as  Rosalie  announced  that  her  ladyship's 
toilette  was/ready,  she  gently  pressed  the  tip  of  Edith's  fin- 
gers, and  said,  '*  Now,  my  dear,  I  shall  join  you  in  half  an 
hour."  And  Edith  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  hint  to 
withdraw.  Wearied  and  sickened  at  the  frivolity,  heart- 
leseness,  and  egotism,  already  so  fully  developed  in  her 
stepmother's  conversation,  Edith  bitterly  repented  having 
been  accessory  to  bringing  her  to  the  house. 

^^  Reginald  was  right,"  thought  she ;  '^  papa  will  clqs^i 
be  able  to  bear  this."     And  she  ItemXAe^  \a  ^X^\\:^e^  <:^1  ^^ 
Vol.  L—8 
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shock  that  .would  eDsue  when  two  such  antipodes  came  in 
contact.  ^    . 

It  was  therefore  with  fear  she  returned  into  her  father's 
presence,  whom  she  found  already  ap]5rised  of  the  extent 
of  the  party,  Benbowie  having  twice  counted  them  over 
on  his  lingers,  and  thus  demonstrated  to  him  that  there 
was  an  individual  to  each,  thumbs  included.  Edith  had,  of 
course,  to  bear  a  storm  of  reproach  and  invective  for  hav- 
ing brought  such  a  crew  to  the  house,  interspersed  with 
threats  of  turning  the  Doctor  and  Frenchwoman,  with  their 
attendants,  out  of  it ;  and  of  not  seeing  the  face  of  one  of 
them  as  long  as  they  staid. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

In  the  drawing-room  Edith  found  only  Lady  Waldegrave 
and  her  friend.  The  former  was  reclining  languidly  on  a 
sofa,  and  Madame  Latour  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  by 
her,  discoursing  with  much  energy  in  her  native  lan- 
guage. 

^'  Soyez  sure  qu'il  est  passionn^inent  amoureux,"  ex- 
claimed she  vehemently,  as  Edith  entered  ;  then,  on  per- 
ceiving her,  she  called,  ^^  venez  ici^  Mile.  Malcomb-^dites 
moi,  croyez  vous  qu'il  soit  possible  d'aimer  cette  dame  ? 
n'est  elle  pas  affreuse—- wat  you  call  oglie  ?*'  And  making 
a  grimace,  she  put  her  bands  before  her  eyes. 

Lady  Waldegrave  slightly  blushed,  and  smiled  as,  half 
rising  from  her  reclinhig  attitude,  she  extended  her  hand 
to  Edith,  and  said,  ^^  You  have  been  sadly  bored,  I  fear, 
dear  Edith  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  mamma  to  monopo- 
lize you  thus." 

There  was  something  so  sweet  and  fascinating  in  Lady 
Waldegrave's  every  tone,  and  look,  and  movement,  that 
Edith,  won  by  the  charm,  seated  herself  by  her,  and  soon 
forgot  her  momentary  dissatisfaction  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
and  Madame  Latour. 

"  How  vivid  my  remembrance  is  of  you,"  said  she  coax- 
ingly  to  Edith  ;  ^'  and  how  like  a  dream  it  seems,  to  find 
myself  again  here,  where  every  thing  awakens  some 
childish  recollection  ;  most  of  them  to  my  own  shame,  in- 
deed, when  I  think  what  a  little  saucy  chit  I  was.  And,  by 
the  by^  how  very  unkind  and  ungrateful  you  must  have 
thought  me,  in  never  having  wnUevv  \.o  -^ow.    But^  indeed. 
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you  cannot  conceive  how  much  I  have  been  under  the 
control  of  guardians  and  governesses  for  the  last  twelve 
years. — Thank  heaven,  I  am  now  pretty  much  emancipated 
from  bondage  ;  but,  I  do  assure  you,  it' is  a  very  tiresome 
thing  to  be  trained  up  to  be  a  person  of  consequence ;  and 
I  oden  thought  with  envy  of  the  delightful  liberty  you  en- 
joyed of  rambling  amongst  your  Highland  hills  and  forests 
with  the  boys,  while  I  was  condemned  to  lessons  from 
morning  till  night.  My  only  relaxation  was  a  walk  in  the 
Park  with  my  governesses,  or  a  still  more  tiresome  drive 
with  mamma.  But  you  have  forgiven  me,  dearest  Edith, 
have  you  not  ?"  and  she  put  her  arm  round  Edith's  neck, 
and  laid  her  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  looked  in  her  face 
with  the  most  winning  expression. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive— I  am  sure  I  never  shall  have 
any  thing  to  forgive  you,"  said  Edith,  with  fond  affection. 

"  Non,  non,  c'est  un  ange,  un  parfait  ange !"  exclaimed 
Madame  Latour,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"Mais  Ladi  Waldegrave,  ne  faites  vous  pas  toilette  ce 
soir  ?"  inquired  she,  as  she  rose  from  the  lowly  seat,  and 
glanced  at  herself  in  an  opposite  mirror. 

"  No,  I  am  too  lazy  ;  will  you  excuse  me,  Edith,  if  I  re- 
main en  deshabille  /"' 

"  Ah,  c'est  \e  privilege  de  la  jeunesse  et  de  la  beaute, 
de  se  passer  d'ornemens ;  mais  lorsqu'on  est  un  peu  pass6e) 
nia  belle," — Madame  sighed  affectedly.  "  Ainsi  je  vais  son- 
ner  pouf  tha  femme  de  chambre."  And  to  Edith's  great  re- 
lief, Madame  Latour  retired  to  her  toilette. 

"  Apropos  of  dress^"*^  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  "I  hope 
you  admire  cameos,  Edith,  because  I  have  brought  you 
some,  and  I  shall.be  sorry  if  you  don't  happen  to  like 
them — I  am  very  impatient  to  show  them  to  you,  so  I  shall 
send  for  them  now;"  and,  in  spite  of  Edith's  remonstrances, 
she  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
box  was  brought,  and  an  exquisite  set  of  cameos,  of  the 
most  perfect  design  and  execution,  were  presented  to  Edith, 
whose  native  good  taste  enabled  her  at  once  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  gifl. 

"  How  my  heart  overflows  with  affection  and  kind 
wishes!"  said  Lady  Waldegrave.  "I  now  feel  so  forcibly 
the  truth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
*  II  y  a  en  nous  un  superflu  d'ame,  qu'il  est  doux  de  con-i 
sacrer  k  ce  qui  est  beau,  quand  ce  qui  est  bien,  est  accom* 
pli.'     Not  that  I  can  flatter  myself  with  b«L^iv\^  V5.^wsNr 
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plished  the  good,"  added  sfae,  with  a  smilei  ^*  le  beau  is  so 
much  more  to  my  taste  tifao  le  (ten." 

^^  If  to  give  pleasure  is  to  do  good,  you  have  succeeded 
in  one  instance,"  said  Edith,  as  she  continued  admiring  the 
various  beauties  of  the  classic  gems ;  ^^  but  I  am  aSraid 
there  is  too  much  of  le  beau  here,  to  admit  of  much  of  le 
bien.'' 

Lady  Waldegrave  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  then, 
with  a  sigh^  said,  ^'  Whether  I  shall  ever  do  good  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  certain  that  I  have  already  been  the  cause  of 
much  mischief.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  lament  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  that  took  place  between  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  Glenroy.  It  grieves  me  more  than  I  can 
express,  to  think  that  I  should  have  been  the  cause,  the 
unintentional  one  indeed,  of  their  separation  I" 

^^  Do  not  distress  yourself  on  that  account,  dear  Florin- 
da,"  said  Edith,  tenderly,  "  for  indeed  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
papa  seem  so  different,  1  do  not  think  they  ever  could  have 
lived  happily  together." 

^^  You  are  very  kind  and  considerate  to  say  so,"  replied 
Lady  Waldegrave,  pressing  her  hand,  ^^  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  habit  might  have  done.  I  must  therefore  always  look 
upon  myself  as  the  cause  of  this,  I  fear,,  irreparable  mis- 
chief." 

"  You  blame  yourself  unjustly,"  said  Edith,  earnestly. 
^^  Young  as  I  wiii  at  the  time,  from  what  I  remember,  I 
should  suppose  you  had  only  been  one  of  many  causes  of 
disagreement."  - 

^^  Perhaps  so  ;  but  still  I  feel  as  a  guilty  thing.  Oh,  how 
glad  I  should  be  if  I  could  see  them  feirly  reconciled  1" 

^'  To  tell  you  the  truth,!  have  often,  especially  of  late,  felt 
the  same  wish,"  said  Edith,  with  a  slight  degree-  of  confu- 
sion ;  ^'  but  now  I  see — I  feai^— I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
practicable,  they  are  so  different." 

"  Of  that  you  must  be  a  better  judge  than  I,"  replied 
Lady  Waldegrave,  ^^  as  my  impression  of  Glenroy  is  prob- 
ably very  imperfect.  I  only  remember  him  a  very  tail, 
fine-looking  man,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  an  authoritative 
manner,  of  which  I  was  a  little  afraid  ;  but  perhaps  circum- 
stances may  have  softened  these.'^ 

Edith  shook  her  head.  ^^  Papa  is  very  kind-hearted  and 
affectionate,"  said  she,  ^^  but  he  likes  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  has,  of  course,  been  so  long  indepen- 

dent  ofcontroV' 

^'  Ah,  ^rue,"  interrupted  Lad^  ^«X^'^^'^^  \  '^  M,^^ma 
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is  not  easily  managed,  and  she  is  excessively  fond  of  what 
is  called  a  gay  life,  and  therefore,^!  fear,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied, with  a  mere  temporafyreconciiiation,  without  attempt- 
ing a  more  solid,  union.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  when  I 
marry,  mamma  would  be  more  respectable  living  with  her 
husband  than  she  will  be  by  herself;  and  when  you  marry, 
which,  of  course,  you  will  also  do— now  don't  blush,  Edith, 
love*-I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  lovers  ;  I  shall  find  out  in 
good  time  whether  you  have  any  c^aires  du  ccBur^  so  pray 
don't  make  me  your  confidante — 'tis  the  office  in  the  world. 
I  have  the  greatest  dread  of." 

Edith  laughed  and  promised,  and  the  conversation  was 
ended  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Reginald  and  Dr  Price,  look- 
ing like  two  people  whom  chance,  not  choice  had  thrown 
together- 
Sir  Reginald  drew  near,  a&  if  about  to  address  Lady 
Waldegrave,  then  stepped  and  turned  to  the  table  where 
the  cameos  were,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  bracelets,  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  it. 

"  They  are  indeed  perfect,"  said  Edith  ;  "  each  cameo 
is  a  picture  in  itself,  and  I  should  have  thought  myself  rich 
with  anyone  of  them ;  but  Lady  Waldegrave  insists  upon  my 
accepting  the  whole  set."  / 

Sir  Reignald  said  nothing,  but  hastily  put  down  the 
bracelet,  and,  joining  Dr  Price  at  one  of  the  windows,  im- 
mediately began. to  talk  politics  with  him.  Edith  coloured 
with  shame  at  this  proof  of  her  lover's  rudeness  and.  dis- ' 
like  to  Lady  Waldegrave.  "  And  yet,"  she  thought,  "  how 
is  it  possible  to  hate  any  thing  so  beautiful  and  captivating? 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  coldness  which  he  seems  to 
feel  for  every  thing  connected  with  a  creature  so  lovely 
and  engaging  ?" 

"  How  did  you  like  my  picture,  Edith  ?"  enquired  Lady 
Waldegrave.     "Should  you  have  known  me  by  it  ?" 

Edith  looked  at  her  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  question. 

"  Your  picture  ?"  replied  she  ;  "  I  never  saw  any  pic- 
ture of  you,  except  the  little  daub  done  by  Mrs  Macauley, 
which,  bad  as  it  is,  has  always  hung  in  my  dressing  room. 
You  don't  mean  that  ?" 

"  No — the  picture  I  sent  you  from  Florence*     Whom 
did  I  send  it  by  ?"  as  if  trying  to  recollect.     "  I  certainly 
did  send  it — How  provoking  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
tell  by  whom  I     There  were  a  number  oC  Etv^WaVv  >Jofc\^  •, 
8  2 
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but  perhaps  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm  might,  if  he  chose, 
assist  my  memory."    . 

Sir  Reginald  toolf  no  notice,  l}Ut  continued  talking  with 
muck  energy  with  Dr  Price  on  the  affairs  of  Europe*  Edith 
called  to  him—"  Sir  Reginald ! — Sir  Reginald^  I  wish  you 
would  come  and  assist  Lady  Waldegrave  and  me  in  our 
attempts  to  recover  a  picture  she  gave  in  charge  to  some 
one  at  Florence  for  me,  but  which!  have  never  received*" 
*^  Even  if  I  guessed  at  the  offender,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
in  a  low  voice.  Lady  Waldegrave  surely  would  not  have 
the  cruelty  to  have  his  name  exposed  to  the  indignation 
which  his  conduct  merits." 

^  Reginald  was  behind  Edith,  who  did  not  see  his  face  as 
he  spoke  ;  but  he  was  opposite  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  who 
blushed  deeply,  while  something  like  a  smile  was  upon  her 
lip. 

^^  Is  it  Florinda  or  I,  whose  indignation  you  think  would 
be  so  excessive  ?"  asked  Edith. 

^^  Both,"  he  replied,  as  he  turned  quickly  and  rejoined 
Dr  Price. . 

^^  It  must  be  from  mere  carelessness  that  it  has  not  been 
delivered,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave  ;  "  but  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear soon,  you  or  I  must  draw  up  an  advertisement  for  it, 
Edith.  Seriously,  it  must  be  recovered,  as  a  lock  of  my 
hair  accompanied  it,  and  it  is  not  every  one  I  should  choose 
to  be  in  possession  of  such  things,  valueless  as  they  maybe 
to  the  retainer." 

Sir  Reginald  and  Dr  Price  were  busily  engaged  looking 
at  an  atlas  ;  and  the  two  friends  continued  to  converse  to- 
gether, till  Lady  Elizabeth  ma'de  her  appearance,  dressed 
like  fifteen  for  a  first  ball. 

"  My  dear  Florinda  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  do  I  see  ? 
not  yet  dressed  ?  How  very  uncomfortable  it  makes  me  to 
see  any  body  in  a  morning  gown  in  the  evening — it  is  so 
very  trying,  an  angel  could  not  stand  such  a  test.  I  do 
assure  you,  my  dear,  you  look  very  ill." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  coolly; 
and,  taking  up  a  footstool  cover,  with  Mrs  Macauley's 
needle  still  sticking  in  it,  she  began  to  work  with  an  air 
of  unconcern. 

«(  Too  ridiculous !"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  a  shrug 

of  her  little  bare  shoulders ;   *^  you  only  want  h  brass 

thimble  to  make  you  quite  complete.  Lady  Waldegrave. 

Why  should  you  wish  to  \o6k  \\k^  a  dowdy,  my  love  ?" 

Then,  ia  a  whisper  to  Edvlb,  "a\ift  V&^\i«waJ^^>ai^w»»M!W> 
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to  be  sure !  what  a  profile !  what  a  throat !  what  hands  I 
Madame  d'  Aumont  used  to  say,  she  should  have  known 
her  to  be  my  daughter  any  where  from  the  hands  alone — 
hands  and  feet,  you  know,  are  the  great  criterions  of  birth. 
Heavens,  how  she  was  admired  at  Pari6 !  She  is  a  little 
spoilt,  perhaps,  by  the  sensation  she  caused." 

Here  her  ladyship's  dinner  was  announced,  and,  as 
Edith  rose  to  attend  her,  Lady  Waldegrave  exclaimed, 
^^Poor  dear  Edith!  this  is  really  too  much,  to  do  the 
honours  of  three  dinners  in  one  day.  ^  How  you  must 
hate  us  all !  Cannot  good  Mrs  Macauley  relieve  you  from 
this  duty  ?     I  am  sure  mamma  will  excuse  you." 

^*  Mrs  Macauley  and  Benbowie  are  always  with  papa  in 
the  evening,*'  said  Edith  ;  '^  but,  at  any  rate.  Sir  Reginald 
and  I  would  wish  to  welcome  Lady  Elizabeth  to  Glenroy 
ourselves,  and  as  you  did  not  partake  of  the  first  dinner, 
perhaps  you  will  join  our  party." 

^^  No  dinner  !  My  dear  child,"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth, 
"what  do  I  hear?  How  very  foolish.  How  could 
Madame  Latour  suffer  such  a  thing  ?  No  wonder  you  look 
pale — quite  nbattue.  Come,  my  love,  you  shall  dine  with 
me  :  my  dinner,  you  know,  is  a  mere  make-believe.  Sir 
Reginald,  you  will  take  charge  of  Lady  Waldegrave" — 
putting  her  own  arm  within  Edith's.  Sir  Reginald  hastily 
recoiled  at  the  proposal ;  then  quickly  recovering  himself, 
was  advancing,  when  Lady  Waldegrave  said  with  an  air  of 
coldness,  "Excuse  kne,  mamma— I  have  already  dined, 
and  I  prefer  remaining  here." 

"  But  my  dear  love,  you  will  be  alone— some  one  must 
stay  with  you.  Not  you,"  pressing  Edith's  arm.  "  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you.  Perhaps  Dr  Price."  But  the  doctor 
looked  very  glum  at  the  proposal ;  and  luckily  at  that  mo- 
ment Madame  Latour  appeared,  which  settled  the  point, 
and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  leaving  the 
two  friends  together.  "  I  wish  particularly  to  talk  to  you^ 
my  dear,  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  low  voice  to  Edith,  as  she 
walked  mmcingly  along.  **  There  are  many  things  very 
interesting  to  both  of  us  I  have  on  my  mind  at  present. 
By  the  by,  my  dear,  your  hair  is  not  dressed  quite  d-la-mode. 
It  becomes  you  very  well,  but  still  it  is  too  simple  for  the 
present  style— -the  simple  is  now  quite  exploded;  and,  in- 
deed, I'm  not  sure  that  I  like  simplicity,  though  it  does 
well  enough  now  and  then,  by  way  of  a  little  variety. 
Florinda,  for  instance,  may  simple  now  ^tv4  >^«tw  ^Kst  ^ 
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whim,  but  «Ae  may  do  any  thing  she  chooses.  You  have 
heard' these  pretty  lines  somebody  made  upon  her  ? 

*  Tender  or  (tee,  in  smiles  or  sadoess  drest. 
The  reigning  humour  ever  suits  her  best.'  " 

Then,  as  she  seated  herself  at  table,  she  repeated,  "  Tender 
and  free,"  &c*  ^^  Sir  Reginald,  do  you  remember  who 
it  was  made  these  lines'upon  my  daughter  ?" 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Sir  Reginald  ;  "  but  I  believe  the 
lines  are  to  be  foufid  in  Piartenopex  de  Blois." 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Reginald,"  replied  the  lady,  with  an 
air  of  displeasui:e  ;  ^^J^utthe  lines  were  made  upon  Lady 
Waldegrave,  as  any  one  may  perceive  at  cfece ;  and,  as  Mr 
Ellenton  very  well  remarked  to  me,  they  were  a  perfect 
picture  of  her.  Mr  Ellenton  repeats  verses  better  than 
any  body  I  know. — This  soup  is  very  good — it  is  very  good," 
— sending  away  her  plate  after  taking  two  spoonfuls.  "  I 
know  you  don't  recommend  salmon  to  me,  Dr  Price,  but 
that  looks  so  particularly  well,  I  will  just  taste  it."  Then, 
having  taken  a  little  of  it,  it  was  also  sent  off.  ^'  Pray,,  send 
me  a  pate,  Dr  Price — ah,  chicken  pate  very  well  seasoned, 
though  ?" — putting  down  the  knife  and  fork,  after  the  first 
mouthful.  "Yes,  I  will  try  the fricandeau,'^  and  so  on 
with  game,  tarts,  jellies  and  dessert,  in  a  manner  enoughto 
have  raised  the  ghost  of  Lycurgus,  or  Df  Gregory.  No 
sooner  had  she  finished,  than,  quickly  raising,  she  again 
linked  himself  to  Edith.  "  Now,  let  us  go  to  the  library, 
or  the  saloon,  or  any  where  to  be  quiet,  as  I  wish  to  liave 
a  little  tete-a-lete  with  you,  my  dear.  I  have  so  much  to 
say  to  you  ;  and,  apropos^  do  you  know,  I  think  Sir  Reginald 
Malcolm  excessively  disagreeable?  How  very  rude,  to 
contradict  me  about  these  lines !  I  know  be  is  your 
cousin — but  nobody  minds  cousins.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  never  did  like  him — as  a  boy,  you  know,  he  was  shock- 
ing ;  he  had  very  nearly  killed  my  daughter,  as  you  may 
remember ;  he  had  beat  her  in  the  most  frightful  manner ; 
in  fact,  had  almost  actually  strangled  her.  I  certainly  never 
would  have  forgiven  it ;  and  I  did  not  approve  of  Florinda's 
having  admitted  him  to  her  acquaintance.  It  began  when 
she  was  absent  from  me,  with  her  aunt  Lady  Escott,  at 
Naples,  else  I  never  would  have  permitted  it."    . 

^^  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Sir  Reginald  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  good  friends  yet,"  said  Edith,  in  some  embarrass- 
meat. 
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V^  Why,  tio«— I  am  not  sure-— be  certainty  was  admired  ; 
aiid  he  w  rather  handisome ;  don't  yo^u  think  so?  But 
Florinda,  though  the  sweetest  creature  in  the  world,  is 
a  little  capricious — that  between  ourselves,  though — and 
I  blame  Madame  Latour  .entirely  for  whatever  faults  my 
daughter  may  have.  *  I  don't  quite  like  Madame  Latour-— 
she  affects  a  style  of  dress  which  is  absurd,  and  wears  her  • 
petticoats  so  very  short,  to  show  her  foot — which,  by  the 
by— ^is  not  well  shaped.  Such  display  is  very  bad  taste, 
and  quite  defeats  the  object,"  glancing  at  herself  in  a  mir- 
ror with  great  complacency.  ^*  To  tell  you  a  secret,  my 
dear — but  this  is  quite  in  confidence — I  half  suspect  her 
of  a  design  upon  Sir  Reginald.  It  is  rather  ridiculous,  to 
be  sure,  for  Madame  Latour  is  by  no  means  a  young  /ooA^ng 
woman— in  fact,  that  is  one  great  advantage  we  blondes 
have  over  brunettes  in  general,  we  retain  a  youthful  ap- 
pearance much  longer.  However,  it  is  certain  he  paid  her 
great  attention  at  Florence,  and  was  much  more  in  my 
house  than  I  thought  either  proper  or  agreeable." 

Reginald  an  admirer  of  Madame  Latour !  Edith  could 
not  believe  her  ears  ;  and  yet  with  what  vivacity  he  had 
met  her !  How  she  sickened  at  the  thought — how  degra- 
ding to  Sir  Reginald,  to  herself,  to  harbour  it  for  a  single 
moment !  While  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind, 
Lady  Elizabeth  went  on. 

''  Madame  Latour  is  of  a  good  family,  and  so  was  her 
husband— "to  be  sure  she  is  older  than  Sir  Reginald  ;  bat 
that  is  nothing — a  few  years  one  way  or  other  makes  little 
difference,  and  he  certainly  did  admire  her,  and  paid  her 
great  attention  ;  but,  however,  it  rhay  have  been  merely 
pour  passer  le  temps.^^ 

Could  Reginald,  her  own  betrothed,  have  condescended 
to  flirt,  pour  parser  le  temps^  with  a  Madame  Latour  ?  Oh, 
hoyv  Edith's  pure  and  devoted  heart  rose  at  the  suggestion  \ 

^^  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  Madame  Latour  well  dis- 
posed of,"  continued  her  ladyship ;  ^^  she  is  rather  de  trop 
iiow ;  indeed  I  had  no  intention  of  keeping  her  so  long, 
for  in  %ct'  I  merely  epgaged  her  for  a  year,  as  a  sort  of 
something  between  a  governess  and  a  companion  for  Flo- 
rinda ;  you  understand  the  sort  of  person.  My  own  health 
was  wretched  at  that  time ;  but  upon  the  whole  she  is  ob- 
jectionable—she talks  so  much,  and  is  so  extremely  gross 
in  her  eating,  quite  shocking,  and  dresses  with  so  much* 
pretttision— and,  in  short,  she  is  become  «o  >\w^«^^!».^V 
that  J  do  assure  you  I  shall  not  be  aotr^  \.o\aafc\kKt  \  \s»Q^ 
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of  course  this  is  all  a  secret,  and  I  don't  wish  to  take  any 
notice  of  it  either  to  Florinda  or  Sir  Reginald,  just  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  we  shall  see  bow  (hey  go  on.  Did  you  ever  see 
any  thing  so  excessively  recherchS  as  her  style  of  dress  ?" 

In  this  manner  she.continued  to  babble  on  for  about  an 
hour,  resisting  .all  Edith's  attempts  to  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, from  whence  issued  the  most  delightful  sounds 
of  music. 

"  Yes,  Florinda  does  play  and  sing  very  well,"  said  she, 
in  answer  to  Edith's  remark  ;  "  in  fact,  she  would  not  have 
been  my  daughtel*  had  she  not  been  possessed  of  all  the  re- 
quisites for  a  good  musician  ;  but  I  thipk  she  has  done 
enough  now  ;  1  don't  approve  of  her  singing  too  long  at  a 
time.  Come,  my  dear,  we  shall  return  to  the  drawing- 
room.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  but  we  shall  take  ano- 
ther time,  when  we  can  have  a  little  quiet  talk  together." 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found  Lady  Walde- 

grave  seated  at  the  harp,  pouring  forth  the  full  tide  of  song 

'  in  strains  of  perfect  melody.     Her  voice  was  rich,  clear, 

and  flexible,  and  she  both  played  and  sung  with  much  taste 

and  execution. 

'^Florinda  possesses  every  personal  requisite  for  the 
harp,"  whispered  Edith's  tormentor,  as  she  still  leant  upon 
her,  ^^  quite  a  classic  bust,  the  most  perfect  hands  and 
arms,  and  the  prettiest  foot  in  the  world.  How  shocking 
to  see  women  pawing  the  harp  with  great,  ill-shaped 
bands,  or  awkardly  showing  their  long  waists  and  clumsy 
feet !  Such  things  ought  not  to  be  permitted  ;  I  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  off  playing  the  harp  since  my  health  be- 
came delicate,  it  requires  more  muscular  exertion  than  Dr 
Price  thinks  good  for  me ;  but  you  shall  hear  me  on  the 
guitar." 

Edith's  attention  was  directed  to  Reginald,  who  sat 
apart  at  a  table,  with  an  open  book  spread  before  him,  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  which  shaded  his  eyes.  Madame 
Latour  sat  by  him  working  a  purse,  which  was  every  now  . 
and  then  suspended,  while  she  held  up  her  hands,  threw 
up  her  eyes,  and  sighed  in  ecstasy  at  particular  passages  in 
the  song.  Dr  Price  was  reading  the- newspapers.  Mrs 
Macauley  was  sitting  with  her  hands  on  her  lap,  listening 
to  what  she  did  not  understand. 

Scarcely  was  the  song  ended,  when  Lady  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed impatiently,  "  Now,  my  dearest,  you  have  done 
^uj'^e  enough  for  to-night— I  must  not  suffer  you  to  over- 
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exert  yourself ;  I  will  relieve  you  now. — Dr  Price,  pray 
ring  the  bell  for  my  guitar." 

^^  You  forget  how  late  it  is^  mamma,"  said  her  daughter, 
with  an  air  of  chagrin,  ^'  and  that  we  are  all  beginning  to 
get  tired,  even  of  music." 

*'  Nonsense,  my  love,  'tis  not  at  all  late— my  fatigue  is 
quite  gone  off,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  even  take  a  turn  in  a  waltz," 
looking  towards  Sir  Reginald,  who  now  fixed  his  eyes  at- 
tentively on  his  book.  *'  Of  course  you  waltz,  Miss  Mal- 
colm ?  come,  let  us  take  a  rourA  together." 

"  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me ;  my  spirits  are  not 
equal  to  dancing,"  said  Edith  ;  and  her  eyes  .filled  with 
tears  as  she  thought,  '<  This  is  the  boasted  sympathy  I  was 
led  to  expect  in  our  sorrow  !" 

^^  'Deed,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  decent  to  be  dan* 
cing,"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  in  a  low  voice  to  Madame 
Latour,  '^  considering  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  and 
Glenroy  himself  laid  up  in  his  bed,  honest  man  I" 

Sir  Reginald  saw  that  Edith  was  hurt.  Qiiptting  Madame 
Latour,  he  hastily  advanced  towards  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  drew  it  within  his  arm,  while  he  led  her  to  an  open 
wfndow — "  You  are  ill — fatigued,  I  fear,  dear  Edith,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  compassion.  At  that  moment  Lady  Wal- 
degrave  rose,  and  called  to  her,  ^*  Excuse  me,  Miss  Mal- 
colm, but  I  must  wish  you  good  night ;"  she  was  then  re- 
tiring, attended  by  her  friend,  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  folding, 
her  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  forehead,  **  Good  night,  my 
sweetest,  you  do  look  abatiue ;  but  a  morning  gown  in  the 
evening  is  too  trying  for  an  angel — ^good  night,  my  char- 
mer ;  and  here  comes  my  guitar. — Miss  Malcolm,  you  will 
return  when  you  have  seen  Florinda  to  her  apartment,  and 
we  shall  have  a  little  soft  music  before  supper."' 

Sir  Reginald  opened  the  door  for  the  ladies  to  withdraw, 
and,  as  Lady  Waldegrave  passed,  he  made  her  a  profound 
bow,  which  she  noticed  with  a  slight  and  constrained  bend 
of  the  head.  Madame  Latour  whispered  a  few  words  to 
him  in  Italian,  then  laughed  gaily,  and-  the  door  was  closed. 
^^  Quelle  grace  dans  son  salut !  vat  you  call  bow,"  said 
she,  addressing  Lady  Waldegrave  ;  then  turning  to  Edith, 
^'  Ah,  Meess  Malcomb,  votre  frere  est  charmant!  il  a  fait 
tourner  la  tete  k  toutes  les  femmes  d'ltalie." 

^^  Sir  Reginald  is  not  my  brother,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
blush. 

"  Saar  Reginaal  n'est  pas  votre  frere,  your  'ot^^^x'^?'' 
exclaimed  Madame,  in  well-feigned  aaVowaVm^wX.  \  '•'*N\'i^- 
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nient  je  n'en  ai  pas  doute^  ven  I  do  see  ses  aimables  petites 
attentions  poor  yous  ; — mais  que  je  suis  ^tourdie !  I  do  re- 
member dat  he  talk  of  sometime  his  bonne  petite  cousine 
Ecossaise," 

Edith's  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  heart  rose  at  this  inso- 
lence. 

«'  Que  je  suis  b^te  to  meestak,"  continued  Madame,  as 
if  in  despair ;  *^  vous  me  pardonnerez,  ma  chere  Meess 
Malcombr 

^^  Edith,  [  am  sure,  lools  too  good  to  resent  any  thing," 
said  Lady  Waldegrave,  suddenly  restored  to  good  spirits, 
^^  much  less  so  harmless  a  meestak,"  laughing,  as  she  mi- 
micked Madame*s  pronunciation  ;  ''  but  your  patience  is 
heavily  taxed,  dear  Edith — Mamma  has  such  an  inveterate 
habit  of  sitting  up  half  the  night,  that  it  is  quite  distressing 
to  think  of  your  having  to  keep  her  company." 

^^  How  extraamement  Ladi  Elizabeth  injure  her  estomac 
by  so  frequent  eating,"  said  Madame  Latour,  in  a  tone  of 
virtuous  indignation  ;  ^^et  il  est  si  malsain  de  souperl  vat 
you  cal  disealthy  ;  den  she  will  expose  ses  pauvres  soldiers, 
ses  epaules,  and  they  die  of  de  rheumatisme." 

Edith  embraced  Lady  Waldegrave,  and,  coldly  saluting 
Madame  Latour,  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  wheire  she 
had  to  sit  for  an  hour  listening  to  insipid  madrigals  and 
rondos,  afler  which  her  ladyship,  having  pecked  like  a 
sparrow  at  every  thing  that  was  at  table,  at  length  retired, 
and  the  house  of  Glenrov  was  once  more  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

When  Lady  Waldegrave  appeared  at  breakfast  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  she  looked  still  more  beautiful  tlian  she 
had  done  the  preceding  evening.  Madame  Latour  was  as 
usual  by  her  side,  but  Lady  Elizabeth  never  was  visible  in 
the  morning*  Dr  Price  was  also  there,  as  silent  and  sick- 
ly-looking as  usual.  Edith  had  planned  a  little  excursion 
by  land  and  water,  to  show  some  of  the  beauties  of  Glen- 
roy  to  her  guests,  and  she  intended  that  Reginald  should 
take  the  management ;  but  her  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment were  great,  when  she  learnt  that  he  had  set  off  early 
in  the  morning  to  shoot.  Here  was  a  fresh  act  of  incivility 
and  unkmdness^  and  Edith  vainly  tried  to  faulter  out  some 
excuse  for  him  to  Lad^  Wa\degt3tve^  n^Vio  \^ft«k.t^  \jfc\  \w  ^v 
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ience,  while  aD  air  of  languid  dissatisfaction  gradually  siote 
over  her  lovely  features. 

'^  Ah,  le  pauvre,  Saar  Reginaal  I"  exclaimed  Madame 
Latour,  in  a  tone  of  deep  commisseration,  and  heaving  a 
sigh. 

"  If  you  please,  Madame,  virbat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 
inquired  Mrs  Macaqley,  with  her  usual  blunt  simplicity. 

^'  Ah,  que  je  le  plains !"  continued  Madame  Latour,  as 
if  not  hearing  Mrs  Macauley. 

The  cough  and  the  trot  of  Amailye  were  now  heard  re- 
sounding in  the  stillness  of  the  warm  sunny  morning, 
and  -presently  she  was  descried  passing  the  wibdow  with 
her  load  on  her  back.  In  another  second,  the  loud  broad 
tones  of  Mr  M'Dow  were  heard  interrogating  the  servant, 
and  next  entered  the  gentleman  himself,  his  face  ^'  round 
as  my  father's  shield,"  every  line-  and  lineament  big  with 
triumph  and  exultation,  and  standing  out  in  bold  alto  re- 
lievo. The  ctlstomary  salutations  were  scarcely  over,  be- 
fore it  was  obvious  that  Mr  M'Dow's  exclamation  would 
not  be  that  of  Hamlet — "  Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance," 
but  rather  that  of  his  father's  ghost,  '^I  could  a  tale  un? 
fold."  It  was  also  evident  that  the  secret  with  which  he 
was  burdened  was  of  an  agreeable  nature,  as  not  all  the 
respect  with  which  he  strove  to  address  Lady  Waldegrave 
could  master  the  inveterate  hoch,  hoch,  ho,  which  burst 
forth  even  on  his  introduction.  Seating  himself  at  table,^ 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  stare  of  astonishment ;  and 
while  he  stuffed  one  side  of  his  mouth  to  its  utmost  extent, 
he  discoursed  at  large  with  the  other,  and  accordingly  be- 
gan, ^^  It's  most  amazing  to  see  how  young  people  shoot 
up !  It  seems  no  lime  since  your  ladyship  was  a  little  fair- 
haired  missey  in  a  frock,  with  a  doll  in  your  arms,  and  i\ow 
you  are  quite  a  full-grown  lady !  It's  really  wonderful  to 
see  the  changes  a  few  years  bring  to  pass !" 

"  I  cannot  apply  that  observation  to  you,  Mr  M'Dow," 
said  Lady  Waldegrave, '  with  a  smile  ;  "  for,  as  far  as  my 
imperfect  recollection  serves  me,  you  have  undergone  very 
little  change  during  those  years." 

Mr  M'Dow  bowed  after  his  manner,  then,  with  a  hoch, 
hoch,  ho,  replied,  "That's  precisely  what  some  of  my  good 
friends  find  fault  with  me  for,  my  lady ;  they  say  that  I 
ought  to  have  changed  (iny  state)  before  now — hoch,  hoch, 
ho!" 

"  'Deed,  then,  and  I  think  so  too"  e^v^'^t^^^^^j^^' 

Vol,  /.—J 
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with  her  usual  'simplicity ;  "if  you  had  a  wife  you  would 
maybe  like  to  stay  more  at  home.  But  better  late  than 
never.  I  don't  think  but  what  you'll  get  a  wife  yet,  Mr 
M'Dow." 

"  Had  you  ever  any  doubts  of  that^  Mrs  Macauley  ?" 
cried  Mr  M'Dow,  in  a  tone  of  pique.  **I  Was  not  aware 
that  ever  I  had  professed  celibacy." 

"  Well,  then,  I  declare  from  your  face  I  think  you're  go- 
ing to  get  a  wife  now,  Mr  M'Dow ;  you  look  so  croose  and 
canty,"  said  Mrs  Macauley* 

*^0,  you're  a  witch,  Mrs  Macauley  !  just  a  witch,"  re- 
peated Mr  M'Dow,  with  one  of  his  exuberant  roars.  **  If 
you  had  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  you  would  have  stood 
a  fair  chance  of  being  burnt!" 

^*  O,  as  sure  as  death,  then,  that's  just  owning  that  you 
are  going  to  be  roarriedj  Mr  M'Dow,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Ma- 
cauley, in  that  accent  of  joyful  surprise  which  always  at- 
tends the  discovery  of  a  marriage.  ^^  And  was  it  not  clever 
in  me  to  find  it  out  ?  'deed  I  think  it  was.  I  declare  I'm 
glad  of  it,  for  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  you, 
if  she  is  a  sensible,  well-principled  woman,  which  I  hope 
she  is."  ',   , 

"  Well^  there's  no  keepings  any  thing  from  you  ladies — 
you  really  are  most  amazingly  acute !  at  the  same  time  I'm 
not  sensible  of  having  committed  myself  in  any  shape — 
hoch,  ho6h,  ho!" 

^*  Ah,  comme  11  fait  chaud !"  exclaimed  Madame  Ld- 
tour  ;  "  le  pauvre  Saar  Reginaal !' 

"  By  the  bye,  I  was  missing  a  certain  gentleman,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow,  with  a  significant  glance  directed  towards 
Edith  ;  ",but  I  hope  he's  not  to  be  ^ng  absent,  as  I'm 
anxious  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  regarding 
certain  arrangements  that  shall -be  nameless, — as  we're 
both  bound  for  the  same  port,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
run  foul  of  each  other.  He's  had  the  advantage  of  me  at 
the  starting ;  but  I  suspect  I'll  make  the  harbour  before 
him— hoch,  hoch,  ho !" 

This  metaphorical  flourish  was,  of  course,  Gre^  and 
Hebrew  to  the  whole  party  except  Edith  and  Mrs  Macau- 
ley. -  The  former  coloured  and  was  silent ;  but  the  latter 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  that's  right  of fou,  Mr  Dow,  just  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  not  to  think  shafttie  about  it.  What  for 
should  not  people  tell  when  they  are  going  to  be  married  ? 
and  marriage  such  an  honourable  state !     As  sure  i»s  any 
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thing,  I'm  very  glad  you're  going  to.  be  seUled  at  last. — 
Benbowie,  are  not  you  faappy  that  Mr  M'Dow's  going  to 
be  married  ?"  * 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  Benbowie  ; ''  has  she  any  money?" 

"  Why>  as  to  that,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  with  an  air  pf  great 
dignity,  and  conscious  elevation  of  soul,  ^^  I  have  never 
made  fortune  my  principal  object ;-  I  consider  it  beneath  a 
man  of  honour  and  integrity  to  lay  himself  out  for  money  ; 
at  the  same. time,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  it  if  it  came  in 
my  way — and  upon  this  occasion,  the  lady's  fortune  is 
shooiablej  indeed,  I  may^say,  pretty  handsome." 

Edith  tried  to  utter  some  complimentary  words  on  the 
occasioHt  but  found  it  very  difficult  to  combine  compli- 
ments with  sincerity.  Luckily  Mrs  Macauley  covered  all 
defi^^ieneies  :  ^^  And  what  ma/  be  the  name  of  the  lady, 
Mr  M'Dow,  if  it  is  not  a  secret  ?" 

"  Wfay^  if  it  is,  it  will  not  be  long  one,"  returned  Mr 
M'Dow,  still  very  consequential ;  ^^  indeed  I  strongly  sus- 
pect the  report  had  reached  the  country  before  myself,  or 
I  doubt  if  even  my  good  friead  Mrs  Macauley,  with  all  her 
wit  and  shrewdness,  would  ha^ve  taken  me  up  so  cleverly. 
It's  amazing  how  a  report  of  that  kind  spreads  !  It  was  for 
that  reason  I  wished  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating  the 
ev^nt  myself  to  my  excellent  friend  and  pawtron,for  I  only 
returned  home  last  night ;  but  before  this  timq  to-morrow, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  over  the  whole  country— —«-Tbe 
la^jf's  name  is  Miss  Gollina  Muekle  of  Glasgow." 

^^Well,  I  think  its  a  very  honest-like  name,"  said  Mrs 
Macauley.  ^^  I  had  once  a  sister  tiiey  called  Colin,  but 
she  died,  poor  thing,  of  St.  Anthony's  fire;  and  Mr  Ma- 
cauley bad  a  cousin  that  was  married  a  second  marriage  to 
a  Mr  Mucklehose,  a  very  decent  manr..  I  wonder  if  she 
can  be  any  relation  of  his  ?  He  was  Bailey  Mucklehose, 
of  Portneuk ;  he  was  a"-^-^ 

"  The  very  same !"  interrupted  Mr  M'Dow.  "  Bailie 
Mucklehose,  of  Portnettk,  was  the  fawther  (by  his  first 
wife)  of  the  lady  in  question ;  but,  at  the  time  of  their 
father's  death,  they  dropped  the  hoae^  thinking  the  other  a 
more  fashionable  name,  which,  perhaps,  it  is.  The  Bai* 
lie  was  a  most  highly  respectable  man,  and  lefl  his  daugh- 
ters in  good  circumstances.'' 

"Well,  is  it  not  curious  to  think  that  you  and  VMr 
M'Dow,  who  have  been  so  long  acquaint,  are  nbw  going  to 
be  connected  together  by  marriage  ?  I  declare,  I  think  it 
is  very  extraordinary  to  see  how  Ihings  are  brought  about ! 
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And  I  saw  Bailie  Mucklehose  once,  when  I  was  in  Glas* 
gow,  about  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  He  was  an  honest- 
like,  weel '  fa'ured  man,  with  a  fine  rosy  colour.  He 
was  a" 

\^  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  trace  a  family  likeness 
here,"  inter;*upted  Mr  M'Dow,  plunging  his  hand  into  one 
of  his  huge  pockets,  and  drawing  forth— not  a  decreet,  or 
reclaiming  petition,  as  in  days  of  yore— but  a  small,  oval, 
red  morocco  case,  which,  upon  being  opened,  disclosed  the 
full-blown  charms  of  Miss  Collina  Muckle. 

"  I  am  no  great  judge  of  painting,  myself,*'  said  the  ex- 
ulting lover,  as  he  handed  it  round  ;  ^^  but  it  strikes  me  as 
being  most  beautifully  painted— extremely  high  finished. 
I  can't  say  I  think  the  likeness  altogether  so  favourable  as  it 
might  have  been.  It  is  painted  by  a  very  young  man,  who 
has  just  set  up." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  be  so  minute  as  the  artist  was,  in 
depicting  the  charms  of  the  original.  Suffice  it  therefore 
to  say,  that  there  was  tiie  usual  bad  drawing  and  distortion  ; 
there  was  a  large  ivory  and  vermillion  cheek,  and  a  smaller 
burnt  umber  one — a  nose  all  on  one  side-ground  pale  eyes 
of  different  sizes — a  simpering  mouth — ^a  range  of  hair- 
dresser curls  sitting  on  end — a  wooden  arm— a  white 
gown — a  yellow  scarf— -a  blue  cloud— and  a  coral  neck- 
lace. 

Few  and  faint  were  the  remarks  passed  upon  Miss 
Muckle,  as  she  made  the  round  of  the  table  ;  but  luckily 
Mr  M'Dow's  perceptions  were  too  obtuse  to  enable  him 
to  feel  any  omissions.  '^  I  hadi  of  course,  to  return  the 
compliment  in  kind,  but  I  doubt  the  painter  did  not  suc- 
ceed qiiite  as  well  with  me.  In  fact,  the  clerical  dress  is 
not  the^most  becoming,  in  my'opinion,  for  a  man  to  sit  in  ; 
the  gown  and  band  are  rather  stifiT  and  heavy,  and  not  so 
fashionable-looking  as  one  could  wish.  However,  the  lady 
was  pleased,  and  that  was  enough." 

"  Apropos  of  pictures,"  said  Edith,  to  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  from  the  loves  of 
Mr  M'Dow,  "  have  you  not  yet  been  able  to  recollect  by 
whom  you  sent  your  picture  to  me  ?" 

Lady  Waldegrave  coloured,  and  in  slight  confusion  an- 
swered, "  Yes — no — not  to  a  certainty.  But  I  think  I  shall 
recover  it  yet ;  and  if  not,"  she  added,  with  mock  gravity, 
"  the  loss  will  not  be  irreparable.  It  is  one  which,  I  dare- 
say, Mrs  Macauley  will  be  kind  enough  to  replace.  Won't 
fou  paint  my  picture  again,  dear  Mrs  Macauley  f 
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"  'Deed  and  I  will  that,"  cried  Mrs  Macauley,  in  a 
transport  of  delight.  *^  I  have  painted  Miss  Edith's  al- 
ready, which  I  will  show  to  you  after  breakfast ;  and  I've 
been  wanting  Sir  Reginald  to  sit  too  for  his  picture  ;  and 
then  when  Fve  done  your  ladyship,  I'm  sure  I  may  be  well 
proud,  for  I'll  have  painted  the  three  greatest  beauties  that 
ever  were  seen !" 

'^  Sir  Reginald  should  make  a  well-looked  picture,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow  5  "  that's  still  a  good  likeness  of  him,"  point- 
ing to  a  picture  of  him  ias  a  boy,  that  hung  opposite, 
^^  though  there's  not  just  so  much  of  the  pickle  in  him  now 
as  there  was  then ;  he  was  really  a  wild  little  dog  in  these 
days,  as  your  ladyship  may  remember.  You  know  what  a 
work  he  had  with  you  at  the  first,  there  was  nothing  like 
you  ;  poor  Miss  Edith  was  thought  nothing  of;  you  were 
his  sweetheart  and  .his  wife,  and  I  don't  know  all  what,  and 
J  was  to  promise  to  marry  him  to  you  in  my  kirk,  whenever 
his  papa  came  home ;  thea  you  and  he  cast  out  about 
something  or  another,  and  I  remember  him  coming  to  me 
one  day  that  I  chanced  to  be  dining  here,  in  a  perfect  pas- 
sion. 

"  *  Mr  M'Dow,'  says  he,  ^you're  never  to  marry  me  to 
Florinda ;  I  shall  never  speak  ta  her  as  long  as  I  live.' 

^^  ^  O,  but,'  says  I,  ^  Mr  Reginald,  how  can  that  be, 
when  you  have  promised  to  marry  Miss  Florinda  V 

"  'No  matter  for  that,*  says  he,  'I'm  determined  I'll 
never  marry  her  as  long  as  I  live,  but  I'm  to  marry  Edith,    - 
and  nobody  else.' 

'^ '  But  if  you're  to  change  your  mind  this  way,'  says  I, 
^  I  don't  think  I  can  venture  to  marry  you  to  anybody.' 

"  '  O,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr  M'Dow,  I'll  never 
change  any  more,  for  Edith's  very  pretty,  and  she  does 
whatever  I  bid  her.' 

'' '  Most  capital  and  unanswerable  reasons  for  choosing  a 
wife,'  says  I, '  and  I've  nothing  more  to  say,  only  you  must 
take  care  that  you're  afF  wi'  the  auld  love  before  ye  tak  on 
wi'  the  new.'  However,  there's  been  no  more  changing, 
and  it's  all  well  that  ends  well — hoch,  hoch,  ho  !" 

With  an  exclamation  at  the  heat  of  the  room.  Lady 
Waldegrave  abruptly  rose,  and,  taking  Madame  Latour's 
arm,  passed  into  the  adjoining  apartment. 

'*!  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing  that  her  ladyship  or 
you  could  take  amiss,"  whispered  Mr  M'Dow,  fixing  his 
great  goggling  eyes  on  Igdith,  as  she  was  also  rising.  "  It 
was  all  a  joke  together,  and  amongst  friends,  of  course. 
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there's  no  secrets  iii  these  things.  But  Miss  Malcolm,'' 
in  a  still  lower  and  oipre  rpysterious  key,  ^''  Fm  really  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  Sir  Reginald,  especially  as  it 
seems  my  worthy  friend  Glenroy  is  not  able  to  see  me*at 
present ;  for  this  change  that's  going  to  take  place  in  ebj 
own  situation,  I'm  afraid  may  inconvenience  Sir  Reginald* 
and  you. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Malcolm,  but  I'll  not 
detain  you  a  moment,"  following  her,  ind  laying  a  greats 
paw  upon  her  arm  ;  "  but.  I  find  I  niust  be  at  the  manse 
the  greater  part  of  this  w^ek,  and  I  alsK>  wish,  if  possible, 
to  preach  on  Sunday,  though  there's  9  certain  awkward - 
neiis  in  £tppearing  in  the  pulpit  too,  at  such  a  time.  And 
on  Monday  I  had  fixed  U>  return  to  Glasgow,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  my  lady  fair,  who  has  not  positively  fixed  the 
day ;  but  I'm  in  great  hopes  it  will  b^  between  and  th^ 
27th,afler  which  we  must  of  course  take  a  marriage  jaunt, 
and  when  I  return  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  to  others  as  has 
been  done  to  myself-^hoch,  hoch,  hoch,  ho-^^At  the  same 
time,  rather  than  disappoint  Sir  Reginald,  I  would,  if  pos* 
aible,  endeavour  to  arrange  my  own  affairs,  so  as  to  be  at 
his  service  when  required.  I'm  really  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  him,  for  I've  so  much  to  do  preparing  matters  at 
the  manse,  that  it's  not  in  my  power  to  spend  the  day  here^ 
and  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  for  oie  to  ride  over  again 
before  I  go.  I've  a  mason,  a  wright,  two  painters,  a  sklater, 
and  a  sempstress,  all  hard  at  work  at  present,  besides  hav- 
ing all  my  own  papers  and  books  to  shifl  out  of  the  way  of 
my  wife's  caps  and  bonnets ;  however,  I  take  you  bounds 
Miss  Malcolm,  that  you're  not  to  steal  &^  march  upon  me 
in  my  absenc^-^hoch,  hpch,  ho  I" 

Edith  would  have  promised  much  more  to  get  rid,  of  Mr 
M'Dow,  and,  giving  a  hurried  affirmative,  she  disengaged 
herself  from  .him.  And  af\er  going^  a  little  farther  into  the 
depths  of  the  Muckle  family  with  Mrs  Macauley,  he  once 
more  betook  himself  ti^'^mailye,  and  trotted  away  to  super, 
intend  the  adorning  of  the  manse. 
_  Edith  found  Lady  Waldegrave  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow, while  the  zealous  Madame  Latour  was  gently  bedew- 
ing her  with  eau  de  Cologne. 

^^.Ah,  Qp  vilain  Monsieur  Makedul"  exclaimed  she,, 
turning  to  Edith  on  her  entraoco,  ^^  he  talk  so  moscb,  et 
sa  voix  est  assommante !    Catle  ohere  Miladi  a  les  ner&  si 
delicats,  he  has  mad^  hqr  vat  you  call  seek  1" 

FJoriada  gave  a  languid  smile^  while  she  said,  ''The 
truth  is,  I  have  a  headach  l1[\\a  mottvVft^^^^  \st«?^iS»ax- 
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room  felt  oppressively  hot,  and  Mr  M'Dow  is  certainly 
very  shocking.  All  these  causes 'combined  have  made 
me.  very  useless,  so  ))ot  to  bore  you  with  my  megrims,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  my  dressing-room  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning,"  rising  as  she  spoke. 

Edith  in  vain  assured  her  the  sight  of  her  never  could 
be  otherwise  than  pleasing,  and  begged,  at  least,  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  attend  upon  her.  It  was  evident  that 
when  Lady  Waldegrave  spoke  of  studying  others,  she 
meant  only  to  please  herself,  and  her  pleasure  was  to  sliut 
herself  up  in  her  own  apartment,  where  Edith  left  her  re- 
clining on  a  Qouch,  with  a  table  before  her,  covered  with 
flowers,  poetry,  and  French  novels,  -her  fep-dog  in  her 
arms,  and  Madame  Lntour  ever  and  anon  touching  her 
temples  with  eau  de  Cologne,  while  a  soft  breeze  from  the 
lake  stirred  now  and  then  the  beautiful  ringlets  which  she 
had  allowed  to  fall  in  graceful  disorder  about  her  face.' 

It  was  impossible  that  Edith  should  not  deeply  feel  the 
strange  capricious  conduct  of  her  guests,  and  be  also  aware 
that  a  scene  was  carrying  on  around  her,  the  meaning  of 
which  she  could  not  fathom.  There  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  Reginald's  coldness,  and  even  dislike  to  Lady 
Waldegrave^his  unwillingness  to  receive  them  at  Glenroy 
—his  anxiety  Jo  hurry  on  his  marriage  before  their  arrival 
— hi5  rudely  absenting  himself  from  them.  On  the  other, 
there  was  a  visit  ofllered  under  circumstances  certainly 
very  peculiar,  and  a  long  journey  undertaken  for  a  purpose 
which  seemed  (o  hold  no  place  in  the  minds  of  either 
mother  or  daughter.  The  latter  had  indeed  declared  her 
aim  to  be  that  of  effecting  a  recoiiciliation  between  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  Glenroy  ;  but  why,  while  she  thus  laid  open 
her  own  mind  to  Edith,  had  she  avoided  all  confidence  in 
return  ?  Was  it— could  it  be  possible,  that  Reginald  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  Madame  Latour,  or  she  to  him — 
and  that  Florinda's  real  objec^was  to  accomplish  a  marriage 
between  Sir  Reginald  and  her  favourite  ?  Edith's  pride  and 
delicacy  alike  revolted  at  such  a  supposition — no,  she  could 
not  think  so  meanly  of  either  herself  or  him.  The  aliena- 
tion between  Sir  Reginald  and  Florinda  seemed  mutual, 
and  how  then  could  she  be  desirous  of  bringing  about  a 
union  between  two  people — the  one  the  object  of  her  dis- 
like, the  other  the  friend,  it  appeared,  of  her  warmest  affec- 
tions ? — In  vain  Edith  strove  to  unravel  the  strange  heap 
of  contradictions  in  which  she  fell  hex  VVvova^V^  %w\ax\s^^^« 
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Never  was  one  less  fitted  by  nature  and  by  education  to 
thread  the  dark  intricacies  of  the  human  heart.  The  path 
of  love  and  duty  had  ever  been  plain  before  her — ehe  had 
trod  it  herself  in  singleness  of  heart,  and  she  dreamt  qot 
(even  when  she  marked  her  lover's  dubious  steps)  of  the 
treacherous  quicksands  that  lay  beneath. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  present  state  of  the  family  that 
Edith  could  long  indulge  in  vague  reflections.  She  was 
soon  summoned  to  attend  her  father  in  his  study  (so  called), 
a  room  adjoining  his  dressing-room,  into  which  he  had 
caused  himself  to  be  wheeled  in  his  gouty  chair.  To  her 
surprise,  she  found  he  had  discarded  his  dressing-gown  and 
night-cap,  and  all  the  insignia  of  the  gout,  eiccepting  the 
fleecy  stockings  and  cloth  shoes.  His  countenance  and 
manner  were  more  than  usually  calfn  and  benign,  and 
altogether  the  change  was  no  less  agreeable  than  unex- 
pected. 

"J  am  in  hopes  I've  got  the  better  of  the  enemy  at  last," 
said  he,  pointing  to  his  feet ;  "  the  pain's  almost  entirely 
gone  to-day  ;  and  I've  been  thinking,  that  since  that  po6r 
thing  has  taken  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  to  see  me,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  let  her  come  here  at  once,  and 
have  it  over,  and  then  she  can  go  when  she  likes,  you 
know  ;  but  if  I'm  laid  up  again,  she  may  think  herself 
obliged  to  wait,  and  there's  no  knowing  when  we  may  get 
rid  of  them ;  and  so,  I  think,  Edith,  the  best  thing  will  be 
for  you  just  to  bring  them  in  here — you  can  tell  them  that 
I've  still  a  touch  of  the  gout.    And,  Edith,  give  me  that 
cloak  to  lay  on  my  legs,  these  confounded  stockings  make 
them  look  like  posts — Stay  a  little,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry; 
I  wish  from  ray  soul  it  was  over, — what  the  plague  brougbt 
them  here,  and  a  doctor  too  ?    Remember,  I'm  for  none 
of  their  doctors — ^I'm  neither  for  doctors  nor  ministers. 
And  so  M'Dow's  going  to  get  a  wife? — she  must  have  a 
flne  taste  !     They  ought  both  to  be  sent  to  the  treadmill. 
And  how's  that  old  goose  Molly  Macauley  behaving  her- 
self?^— ^and  so  on,  till  he  had  landed  in  the  Dhu  Moss, 
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and  the  Skirrid&le  woods,  Reginald,  Norman,  and  the 
black  pony. 

Aware  that  Lady  Elizabeth  could  not  understand,  much 
less  ^^  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,''  her  ow/i  being  nearly 
in  the  same  state,  Edith  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent a  meeting  which,  she  was  sure  could  produce  nothing 
but  irritation  on  both  sides.  She,  therefore,  sought  to  turn 
his  mind  from  th^  subject  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  postpone  the  interview  till  near  the  time 
of  their  departure ;  but,  with  all  the  obstinacy  and  per- 
verseness  of  imbecility,  Glenroy's  wishes  strengthened,  and 
his  impatience  increased,  under  opposition  even  in  the 
mildest  form,  and  Edith  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point,  atid 
depart  on  her  embassy. 

On  craving  an  audience,  she  was  admitted  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's dressing-room,  where  she  found  her  ladyship  in  her 
robe  de  chambre,  holding  a  levee  of  Dr  Price,  Rousseau, 
and  Rosalie,  and,  like  another  Julius  Caesar,  dictating  to 
all  at  once. 

"  Dr  Price  finds  me  pretty  well  this  morning,"  said  she, 
squeezing  the  tip  of  Edith's  fingers  on  her  entrance ; 
"  and  I  have  just  been  giving  him  directions  as  to  the  sort  of 
draught  I  should  like  to  have  to-day  ;  'tis  of  great  conse-^ 
quence  to  have  these  sort  of  things  suited  to  one's  taste 
and  constitution.  By  the  by,  perhaps  Glenroy  would  like 
to  have,  one  of  Dr  Price's  draughts,  they  are  really  very 
pleasant,  something  like  lemonade,  but  not  quite  that  nei- 
ther.— Dr  Price,  you  will  be  so  good  as  mix  up  a  draught 
exactly  the  same  as  mine,  and  take  it  to  Glenroy,  with  my 
love.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased  with  this  little  mark  of 
attention  from  me." 

Edith  trembled  at  the  very  thoughts  of  such  an  embassy, 
and  almost  fancied  she  beheld  the  chiePs  crutch  uplified  to 
smite  Dr  Price  and  his  potion  to  the  ground  ;  in  great  tre- 
pidation, she  therefore  entreated  that  the  kind  intention 
might  be  at  least  postponed,  and  then  delivered  the  mes- 
sage with  which  she  had  been  charged,  though  in  rather 
softer  terms  than  she  had  received  it. 

•  Having  come  expressly,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  her  husband,  it  w^s  naturally  to  be  con- 
cluded that  her  ladyship's  mind  would  be  quite  prepared  for 
the  interview  ;  instead  of  which  she  fell  into  a  childish  flut- 
ter at  the  first  mention  of  it. 

*'  You  have  taken  me  quite  by  surprise,  my  dear ;  I 
really  feel  quite  overcome ;  any  port  of  agitation  is  so  dan- 


gerous  for  me  in  the  present  state  of  my  nerves. — Rosalie, 
fetch  Dr  Price  back  immediately  ; '  you  shall  hear  what  he 
says;  f  am  entirely  guided  by  him.  Rousseau,  leave  the 
guitar  for  the  pfesent,  take  my  music,  and  look  out — how 
my  lieart  beats !  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  it  will  be  a  pro- 
digious exertion  tor  me  to  meet  Glenroy,  poor  man,  at  pre* 
sent!" 

Edith  was  so  utterly  void  of  affectation  herself,  that  she 
could  not  comprehend  its  effects  upon  others,  and  she 
therefore  gave  her  ladyship  credit  for  the  reality  of  her  tre- 
mors ;  she  begged  she  would  take  her  own  time,  was  sure 
her  papa  would  wish  to  do  what  was  most  agreeable  to 
her,  and  so  on,  till  the  return  of  Dr  Price. 

The  Doctor  was  a  stupid,  inoffensive  man,  who,  for  two 
hundred  a[-year,  a  luxurious  home,  and  his  travelling  ex* 
penses,  was  contented  to  trot  between  his  own  room  and 
Lady  Elizabeth*8  about  twenty  times  a-day,  to  compound 
little  harmless  draughts  and  powders  for  her,  and  to  have 
his  advice  constantly  asked,  and  never  taken. 

The  result  of  the  consultation  however  was,  that  her 
ladyship  heroically  resolved  to  go  through  (as  she  termed 
it),  with  the  part  she  had  to  perform.  Dr  Price  was  again 
dismissed,  and  Edith  desired  to  wait  lihtil  she  should  be 
dressed.  Rosalie  was  then  summoned,  and  Lady  Eliza- 
.  beth,  in  spite  of  her  tremors,  betaking  herself  to  the  la- 
bours^ of  the  toilet,  was  soon  so  completely  engrossed  by 
them,  that  the  dreaded  interview  seemed  almost  forgotten. 

^^  I  always  disliked  black,"  said  she,  addressing  Edith  ; 
^'  there's  something  so  sombre  about  it,  one  never  looks 
dressed  ;  otherwise  I'm  not  sure  that  it  is  actually  unbe- 
coming to  me.  \i  sets  off  a  fair  skin,  but  then  it  obliges 
one  to  use  a  soupqon  m6re  rouge  than  I  like.  Apropos^ 
my  dear,  one  comfort  is,  that  black  satin  shoes  a^e  the 
most  becoming  things  possible  for  the  feet — ^^all  men  think 
so.  These  are  made  by  Mcllnotte,  and  I  think  are  perfect," 
«  added  she,  while  her  maid,  with  great  exertion,  was  forcing 
them  on,  ^  and  fit  me  admirably.  Florinda  has  got  my  foot. 
,A  model  of  it  was  taken  for  the  Gallery  at  Florence — In 
fact.  Princess  Pauline  was  quite  jealous  of  it. — My  large 
gold  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  Rosalie — and — ^what  shall  I 
put  on  my  bead  ?  a  cap  looks  so  particularly  dowdy  in 
black.  JVIy  purple  hat  and  feathers — Purple,  my  dear,  you 
know,  is  a  sort  of  mourning — There,  I  think,  that  looks 
.very  well — ^the  feathers  the  least  in  the  world  more  to  the 
left  Bide,  and  a  ringlet  or  too  puUed  a  little  more  down.— 
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Now,"  contemplating  herself  from  h^d  to  foot  in  the  mir- 
ror, and  jerking  her  head  and  shoulders,  '*  my  gloves  and 
shawl,  Rosalie.  Now  comes  the  true  test  of  taste',''  turn- 
ing to  Edith — ^^  In  fact,  nobody  that  has  not  been  abroad 
can  put  on  a  shawl."  And  at  length,  equipped  like  one  of 
the  iUgantea  in  ^^  Lea  Modes  de  Paris,**  her  ladyship  set 
forth  leaning  on  Edith  ;  then  suddenly  stopping,  she  ex* 
claimed,  ^'  But  I  must  have  my  dogs,  and  I  am  sure  Glen- 
roy  will  be  delighted  with  them — Bijou  iBeuch  a  love  I" 

Here  Edith  was  obliged  to  interpose,  and,  aware  of  her 
father's  abhorrence  of  lap-dogs,  with  much  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  on  her  ladyship  to  dispense  with  their 
attendance  for  the  present. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  study  there  was  another 
demur. 

^'I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  much  to 
Glenroy  of  the  death  of  your  poor  brother,  my  dear.  Such 
a  subject  would  quite  overcome  me  at  present.  I  must  try 
*  to  rouse  and  amuse  him  a  little,  poor  man — DonH  you  think 
so  ?  '  Another  time  I  shall  take  my  guitar,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  rather  too  much  at  first — indeed  I  don't  feel  ^qual 
to  the  exertion." 

Edith,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  entreated  she  would  make 
no  allusion  to  the  death  of  her  brother,  but  merely  con- 
verse on  general  subjects ;  and  afler  a  little  more  delay 
they  entered  into  the  presence  of  the  chief.  He  made  an  at- 
tempt, with  the  help  of  his  ^tick,  to  rise  to  receive  his  lady, 
who  advanced,  and  with  a  very  good  grace,  saluted  him 
after  her  fashion ;  then  seating  herself  by  him,  laid  her 
band  on  his  arm. 

"  It's  a  long  while  since  you  and  I  met,  Glenroy,  and 
I'm  sorry  to  find  you  so  great  an  iflvalid,  though,  'pon  my 
word,  I  think  you  look  wonderfully  well,  considering.  You 
find  the  gout  very  painful,  I'm  lafraid.  My  poor  brother, 
Hey  wood,  is  quite  a  martyr  to  it.  He  really  looks  almost 
as  old  as  you  do.  In  fact,  he  is  completely  broken  down  ; 
and,  do  you  know,  I  am  much  afraid  his  son.  Lord  Lan- 
yille,  shows  symptoms  of  it  already,  which  is  very  alarming. 
He  is  a  charming  young  man^  not  actually  handsome,  but 
extremely  diatinguS  in  his  appearance  and  manners.  He 
is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  quite  le  ckeri  dea  damea. 
He  is  so  very  sensible,  and  attentive-^uite  amiable ;  but 
be  certainly  is  delicate,  and  I  know  roy  poor  brother  is  at 
times  wretched  about  him.  An  only  son  !•  Conceive  how 
dreadful  if  ha  were  to  lose  him !" 
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Here  Gienroy  burst  out,  ^'  And  wby  should  he  not  lose 
an  only  son  as  well  as  bis  neighbours  ?  I  know  what  it  is 
to  have  lost  an  only  son.   My  Norman  was  taken  from  me 

whether  I  would  or  not ;  and— and "     He  qould  not 

go  on.  ♦ 

^^Ah,  true!"  said  his  lady,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration  ; 
^  that  was  very*sad.  But  we  won^  talk  of  these  things, 
Gienroy  ;  they  are  too  much  for  us.  You  must  not  allow 
yourself  to  get  hipped-r-You  ought  to  come  to-  town  for  a 
little  in  the  season.  We  are  to  have  Pasta  next  winter, 
and  I  have  already  secured  an  excellent  box.  Her  Medea 
is  quite  perfect.  I  am  sure  you  would  be  enchanted  with 
it.  Her  despair  at  the  loss  of  her  children  was  absolutely 
too  much.    I  assure  you  I  was  quite  overcome." 

Edith  saw  a  storm  r^ady  to  burst  forth,  and  hastily  in* 
terposed. 

^^  You  have  got  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  show  papa,  in 
Lady  Waldegrave.  I  am  sure  London  contains  nothing 
more  beautiful." 

"  Very  true,  very  true,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  a  nod  of 
approbation.  ^^  Florinda  is  petrie  de  graces^  and  she  will 
cause  a  prodigious  sensation  in  tjie  world.  In  fact,  where- 
ever  she  has  appeared,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  admi* 
ration  she  has  excited.  She  has  of  course  already  had 
many  splendid  offers — at  least  what  would  have  been  splen-  - 
did  for  any  one  else— but  Florinda  is  too  young  to  marry 
yet.  Early  marriages  are  foolish  things,  you  know,  Glen- 
roy. . 

A  sort  of  growl  was  here  ejaculated  by  Gienroy.  "And 
late  ones  worse,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  The  weatlier  is  so  fine,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  get  out,  papa,"  said  Edith.  Then  turning  to  Lady  Eliza* 
beth,  ^^  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  drive  to-day  in  papa's  low 
phaeton." 

^^  No,  thank  you,  my  dear  $  1  seldom  go  out  when  I  am 
in  the  country ;  and  besides,  while  I  am  here,  1  wish  to 
devote  as  much  of  my,  time  as  possible  to  Gienroy  ;  that, 
together  with  my  letters  and  music,  will  (ill  up  my  morn- 
ings entirely.  Aprapos^  I  must  bring  my  guitar  noxt  time. 
I  have  been  practising  that  charming  little  romance  to  sing 
to  you,  Gienroy,  ^  Vous  me  quUtez  pour  aUer  d  la  glmte* 
-^I  think  you  will  like  it." 

'Tm  for  no  guitars,  nor  any  thing  of.  the  kind,"  in- 
terrupted Gienroy,  impatiently.  ^^I  take  very  little  plea- 
sure now  even  in  my  own  piper,  though  he's  th^  best  in  the 
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country,  and  has  carried  off  the  Highland  Society's  prize 
three  times  at  the  competition.  And  he  was  kia  foster 
brother  too."  Here  Gbnroy's  voice  falteied,  and  allowed 
his  lady  to  strike  in.       , 

V^Ab,  well,  we  wonH  say  any  more  about  that— we  shall 
talk  a  little  about  my  daughter." 

'^  Your  daughter !  what's  your  daughter  to  me  ?"  cned 
Glenroy,  peevishly.   ^ 

*'*'  There's  no  relationship,  certainly,"  said  her  ladyship, 
condescendingly,  "but  circumstances,  you  know,  have 
formed  a  sort  of  connexion,  and  I  should  have  brought  her 
with  me  just  now  to  show  her  to  you,  but  she  has  got  a  lit- 
tle of  a  migraine  this  morning ;  she  has  become  rather  sub- 
ject to  them  of  late,  and  I  should  be  very  uneasy  iff  had'nt 
4he  most  perfect  reliance  on  Dr  Price.  You  must  allow 
me  to  present  Dr  Price  to  you,  Glenr6y  ;  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  him  ;  he  is  quite  a  superior  person.  I  assure  you 
I  consider  my  life  perfectly  safe  in  bis  hands." 

"  I'll  have  none  of  your  doctors,"  cried  Glenroy  ;  "  I 
desire  never  to  see  the  face  of  a  doctor — a  set  of  ignorant, 
upsetting — What  did  the  doctors  do  for— -for — for  ray  Nor- 
man ?" 

"  Ah,  we  won't  say  any  thing  about  that,  Glenroy !  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else.  You  have  never  been  abroad, 
I  believe.  Do  you  know,  I  really  think  you  would  find 
great  pleasure  in  making  a  little  excursion  through  France 
and  Italy.  You  needn't  stay  long  in  one  place,  you  know  ; 
and  I  think  moving  about  might  be  of  service  to  you  ;>and, 
by  the  by,  I  can  recommend  the  best  creature  in  the  world 
as  a  courier  for  you,  quite  a  treasure,— a  Greek,  and 
speaks  six  different  languages.  My  nephew,  Lord  Lan- 
ville,  certainly  benefited  very  much  by  change  of  climate. 
I  assure  you  I  was  quite  uneasy  about  him  when  he  first 
joined  us  at  Paris ;  for  you  k^ow  an  only  son  one  is  al- 
ways anxious  about ;  and  his  poor  father  quite  doats  upon 
him  ;  indeed  he  is  deserving  of  it,  for  he  is  a  most  superior 
young  man,  and  I  have  a  real  regard  for  him.  Besides,  to 
let  you  into  a  little  family  secret,  he  is  distractedly  in  love 
with  my  daughter,  and  I  think  she  is  attached  to  him.  But 
I  don't  wish  her  to  marry  yet.  She  can  at  any  time  form 
a  brilliant  alliance.  In  i^ct,  with  Florinda's  rank,  beauty, 
fortune,  talents,  she  may  unqu^ionably  be  considered  the 
first  match  in  the  kingdom." 

'^  The  first  match  in  the  kingdom  I"  exclaimed  Glenroy, 
in  a  transport  of  rage ;  ^^  what  makes  her  the  first  match 
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in  the  kingdom  ?  A  wonian^-a  poor  insigniScaDt  woman, 
to  be  the  first  match  in  the  kingdom !  The  first  match  in 
the  kingdom  is  the  man  who  mil  come  a(\er  me,  and  that 
man's  Reginald  Malcolm  !  And  if  my  son  had  been  alive, 
he  would  have  been  the  first  match  in  the  kingdom  !  A 
woman  to  be  the  first  match  in  the  kingdom !"  and  Glen- 
rpy  actually  swelled  out  with  passion. 

To  this  burst  his  lady  gave  a~  little  weak,  angry,  affiscted 
laugh,  then  said,  ^^  You  certainly  forget,  Glenroy,  who 
my  daughter  is?  Lady  Waldegrave  is  a  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  and " 

^^  A  snuffof  tobacco  in  her  own  right !  Pretty  rights, 
to  be  sure — I  wonder  what  right  she  has  to  be  the  first 
match  ill  the  kingdom !  What  arc  your  peers  and  peer- 
esses to  me?  creatures  made  by  a  word  of  a  mouth  or  a 
scratch  of  a  pen  !  The  king  could  make  a  peeress  of  a 
turnip-shaw,  if  he  chose-^he  could  make  Molly  Macauley 
a  peeress,  if  he  pleased,  to-morrow ;  but  I  defy  all  the 
kings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  make  the  chief  of 
Glenroy !" 

'^  Certainly  the  king  cannot  make  a  savage,"  retorted 
the  lady,  quivering  with  indignation,  and  rising  as  she 
spoke ;  but  Glenroy  despised  her  too  much  even  to  hear 
what  she  said,  but  kept  muttering  and  murmuring  to 
himself,  ^^  The  first  match  in  the  kingdom !  A  woman-— 
anif  woman,  to  be  the  first  match  in  the  kingdom  I  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  woman  being  a  chief?  A  woman's  just  as 
capable  of  being  a  chief  as-— as  this' stick,"  stamping  his 
own  with  an  air  of  defiance  on  the  carpet.  ^'  Reginald 
Malcolm,  my  heir  and  successor,  is  the  first  match  in  the 
kingdom,  either  of  man  or  woman  !" 

Edith  had  made  many  inefiectual  attempts  to  interpose 
her  still  small  voice  between  the  incensed  parties,  but  in 
vain  ;  neither  of  them^  would  listen  to  a  word  she  had  to 
say  ;  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  follow  Lady  Elizabeth,  as 
she  tottered  out  of  the  room,  hejr  flounces  and  feathers 
vibrating,  and  her  whole  dress  seeming  as  though  it  were 
a  party  in  her  exasperated  feelings.  She  declared  her  de- 
termination of  instantly  leaving  the  house— She  bad  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  disrespect— 4«r  daughter  most 
improperly  spoken  of — It  was  impossible  to  remain  another 
night  under  the  same  roof-— go  she  wouldt-«she  must  see 
Dr  Price  and  Rousseau  immediately. 

Edith  strove  to  soo4he  her,  as  ehe  best  could,  but  in 
vain;  till  at  length,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  i^e  alluded  to 
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the  shock  her  father'^  miDd  had  received  by  the  loss  of  her 
brother^  and  feelingly  deplored  the  little  aberrations  of 
memory  he  had  been  sutiject  to  ever  since  that  sad  event. 

^'*  O !  now  I  understand,"  said  her  ladyship,  brightening 
up  all  at  once. — ^^I  understand,"  tapping  her  forehead 
significantly  with  her  fore  finger.  ''Poor  man  I  but  I 
ought  to  have  been  made  aware  of  that  circumstance 
before.  It  was  quite  wrong  to  conceal  it  from  me— -Poor 
man !  I  am  quite  sorry  for  him  ;  at  the  same  time  noth- 
ing can  eicuse  the  very  improper  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  my  daughter.  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm  to  be  com- 
pared to  her ! — too  ridiculous ! — A  person  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  and  an  uncommonly  disagreeable  man. 
He,  the  first  match  in  the  kingdom !  Ha,  ha,  ha! — poor 
man.  \ — but  1  must  see  Dr  Price  directly.  I  have  beeji 
excessively  agitated  and  alarmed."  And  i)r  Price  being 
Fummoned,  Edith  withdrewi  and  returned  to  her  father. 
She  found  him  still  boiling  over,  like  a  huge  cauldron ;  and 
she  was  immediately  assailed  with  a  torrent  of  invective 
against  his  lady.  Upon  attempiing  to  explain  away  the 
offence,  it  was  immediately  turned  against  herself. 

'^  I  always  knew  you  were  a  weak  creature,"  said  be, 
addressing  her  with  an  inflamed  visage.  '^How  could 
you  be  any  thing  else,  brought  up  by  that  idiot,  Molly  Ma- 
cauley— though,  to  give  her  her  due,  she's  a  King  Solomon, 
compared  to  that  ether  woman.  What  could  you  mean  by 
bringing  a  woman  that's  not  in  her  senses,  to  miolest  me  ? 
— A  woman  that's  mad !  And  you're  very  littla  better,  to 
bring  her  to  me  in  the  state  of  health  that  Pm  in. — She's 
enough  to  mUke  any  man  mad !  I  shall  quit  my  house  if 
Fm  to  be  tormented  in  this  manner.  Her  daughter  the 
first  man  in  the  kingdom !" 

"  Match^  papa.     She  only  meant  as ^" 

''Now,  hold  your  tongue,  and  don^t  contradict  me. 
Man  and  match  is  all  one.  I  know  what  she  said,  and 
what  she  meant.  Her  daughter,  forsooth  ! — What's  her 
daughter  ?  Reginald  never  could  bear  her.  He  showed 
his  sense,  and  I  should  never  have  let  them  enter  my  door, 
considering  how  they  behaved  to  him.  And  where's 
Reginald? — And—- and  send  Molly  Macauley  and  Ben- 
bowie.  Are  they  away  to  the  shooting  too,  that  I'm  left 
alone  all  day  ?" 

Edith  gladly  consigned  the  chief  to  the  hands  of  his 
two  faithful  adherents,  to  whom  he  had  the  luxury  of  re- 
lating his  injuries  at  full  length ;  more  fortunate  in  that 
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respect  than  his  lady,  who  found  less  Willing,  and  sympathis- 
ing auditors  in  her  daughter  and  Madame  Latour. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Sir  Reginald  returned  from  shooting,  and  on  entering 
the  dining-room  before  dinner,  he  found  only  Madame 
Latour,  Mrs  Macauley,  Dr  Price  and  two  or  three  chance, 
guests  of  no  note,  who  kept  apart  whh  Benbowie.  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  commonly  the  last  to  appear,  and  Edith  was 
sitting  with  Lady  Waldegrave,  who  chose  to  remain  in  her 
own  apartment,  on  the  plea  of  continued  indisposition. 

'^  I  wonder  what  all  you  young  people  are  made  of  now- 
a-days,''  said  Mrs  Macauley,  looking  with  eyes  of  affec- 
tionate compassion  on  Sir  Reginald,  who  certainly  had 
nothing  of  the  free  and  joyous  air  of  the  sportsman,  but 
looked  languid  and  dispirited.  ^^  You  are  all  so  tender 
DOW,  so  different  from  what  young  people  were  in  my  day, 
when  we  were  so  stout  and  hearty  !  There's  Lady  Walde- 
grave been  shut  up  in  her  room  the  whole  of  this  fine 
sjunny  day,  not  well ;  there's  you——'' 

''  I  hope— there  is  nothing;— — "  stammered  Sir  Regi- 
nald to  Madame  Latour. 

"  Ah,  oui,"  said  Madame  Latour,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
a  shake  of  her  head.  *^  Ladi  Waldegrave  est  un  peu  ma- 
lade  depuis  ce  matin ;  c'est  sa  sensibilite  extreme  !  ah  I  si 
elle  avoit  la  tranquillity  de  Mademoiselle  Malcomb,  votre 
soeurl"  and  Madame  Latour  heaved  another  sigh. 

Reginald  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  mastering 
his  agitation,  then  said,  in  a  calm  tone,  ^^  I  trust  Ladj 
Waldegrave's  indisposition  k  not  of  a  serious  nature. 
Probably  it  is  occasioned  by  the  uncommon  heat,  which 
has  b.een  almost  too  much  for  me.  Miss  Malcolm  is  not 
my  sister,"  he  added,  in  a  less  firm  voice. 

^^  Ah,  que  je  suis  bdte !  how  1  do  meestak !  Assurement 
elle  ne  vous  ressemble  nuUement,  elle  est  si  calme !  si  tran- 
quille !     What  you  call  enseepede — n'est  ce  pas  ?" 

Reginald  coloured,  and  was  silent ;  but  Mrs  Macauley 
had  caught  at  the  word  insipid  as  somehow  coupled  with 
Edith,  and  she  exclaimed,  '<  Insipid,!  You're  not  surely 
meaning  to  call  Miss  Edith  insipi^d?  or  I'm  thinking  you 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Madame.'  Insipid, 
you  know,  means  wershj  and  toersh  means  insipid ;  and  I 
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can  tell  you  she's  any  thing  but  werski  though  she's  so  sweet 
and  gentle." 

'^Ah,  pardon,  Madame  Macalie,  si— if  I  do  speak  of 
Mademoiselle  Malcomb  vat  is  not  propaar — c'est  une  per^ 
Sonne  tres  aimable,  Miss  Malcomb;  et  quoique  sa  beaute  ne 
soit  pas  si  eblouissante,  si  par&ite  que  celle  de  Ladi  Walde- 
gr^?e,  elle  est  Ires  bien^ — vat  you  call  prettie  well." 

^'  Pretty  well !"  repeated  Mrs  Macauley,  kindling  up  at 
this  fresh  insult.  *^  Pretty  well !  did  I  ever  bear  the  like  of 
that  ?"  Then  softening  down  as  quickly  as  she  blazed  up, 
*'  But  though  Vm  thinking  you're  no  just  so  ignorant  of  our 
language  as  you  wpuld  make  us  trow,  yet  I  see  you  cannot 
express  yourself  properly,  or  you  never  would  speak  in  such 
a  way  of  Miss  Edith,  and  so  I  should  not  be  angry  with  you. 
Pretty  well!  I  cannot  think  enough  of  it  I  Pretty  well 
means  just  well  enougli ;  and  to  call  Glenroy's  daughter 
just  well  enough  !'* 

Madame  Latour  either  did  not,  or  affected  not,  to  under- 
stand Mrs  Macauley  better  than  Mrs  Macauley  understood 
her ;  but  seeing,  her  displeased,  pretended  to  conciliate 
her. 

^'  Pardonnez  moi,  chere  Madame  Macalie,  assiirement 
vous  not  onderstand — if  you  tink  me  capable  to  say  de  tings 
of  Meess  Malcomb  pour  vous  offenser ;  c'est  une  personne 
-de  beaucoup  de  merite  dans  son  genre ;  elle  n'a  pas  les 
graces  ni  Teclat  de  Ladi  Waldegr&ve^  ni  son  air  distingue, 
ni  sa  sensibilite  extreme." 

"  T  don't  very  well  know  what'  you're  saying,  Madame," 
said  Mrs  Macauley,  rather  impatiently,  ^^  for  I'm  no  great 
French  scholar  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  though  Miss  Edith  does . 
not  give  herself  any  grand  airs,  she's  as  ladylike  in  her  quiet 
genteel  way,  as  any  lady  in  the  land ;  and  though  she  may 
not  be  so  showy  and  catching-like^  for  all  that,  hers  is  the 
face  nobody  could  ever  weavy  of,  it's  so  good,  and  so  sweet, 
and  so  sensible,  and  so  loving  too.  I've  often  thought  how 
ahe  answered  to  a  verse  of  one  of  our  Scotch  songs — Pll 
let  you  hear  it,  and  see  if  it's  not  like  Miss  Edith."  And  she 
repeated  slowly  anci  distinctly,  the  most  beautiful  perhaps 
of  all  Burns's  beautiful  verses : 

*^  As  in  the  bosom  o'  Ibe  stream 

The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 
So  tremblfng,  pure,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o*  bonny  Jean." 
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*'  Ah  !  quel  amour  transi !"  said  Madame  Latour,  with  a 
shudder,  as  she  turned  to  Sir  Reginald.  At  that  moment 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  Edith  entered,  and  the  conversation  of 
course  dropt. 

All  traces  of  the  matrimonial  fracas  had  entirely'disap- 
peared  from  Lady  F^lizabeth's  aspect,  for  the  variety  of  her 
frivolous  pursuits  seldom  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  long  on 
one  subject.  Satisfied  that  she  had  amply  fulfilled  her  duty 
by  the  visit  of  condolence  to  her  husband,  she  was  now 
decked  out  in  pink  and  silver,  and  smiles,  and  short  petti- 
coats,  and  white  shoes.  "^ 

* "  Florinda  has  not  been  quite  well  this  morning,  Dr  Price, 
and  I  think  she  is  rather  out  of  spirits  ;  'tis  dull  for  her,  you 
know,  to  be  in  the  country  ;  however,  she  has  promised  to 
join  us  in  the  evening,  otherwise  I  must  make  a  point  of  her 
seeing  you,  Dr  Price.  I  wish  1  could  have  had  her  picture 
as  I  found  her  just  now — in  my  life  1  never  beheld  anything 
so  perfect !  She  was  sitting  at  a  table,  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  hand — you  know  her  attitude — her  hair  falling  over 
her  shoulders — 

*  Tender  or  free,  in  smiles  or  sadness  drest, 
The  reigning  humour  ever  suits  her  best.'  " 

*'  ^Deed,  then,  T  think,  begging  your  ladyship's  pardon, 
the  fewer  humours  people  have  so  much  the  better,'*  ob- 
served Mrs  Macauley. 

"  II  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  ennuyeux  que  les  personnes  qui 
n'ont  qu'un  seul  ton — N'est  il  pas  vrai  ?"  said  Madame 
Latour. 

Sir  Reginald  looked  as  if  he  understood  the  innuendo,  and 
he  answered  in  French  :  "  Thcfliuman  mind  has  often  been 
compared  to  a  musical  instrument  ;  perhaps  most  minds 
may  be  capable  of  giving  a  variety  of  tones,  but  it  is  not 
every  one  who  has  the  power  of  calling  them  forth." 

"  Ah,  oui,  mais  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,  to  what 
you  call  draw  out  cette  espece  de  personne  ;  les  gens  re- 
serves ressemblent,  a  mon  avis,  a  cet  instrument  de  votre 
pays  le  bag-peep,  which  it  take  such  a  force  to  sound;" 
and  her  glance  was  directed  to  Edith,  who  sat  near,  reading. 
,  *'  The  analogy  is  not  just,"  replied  Sir  Reginald,  gravely  ; 
"  there  are  minds  like  the  organ,  of  great  power  and  melo- 
dy when  skilfully  called  forth  ;  but  it  is  not  every  hand  that 
can  touch  the  right  chords,  or  every  ear  that  can  appreciate 
their  excellence.''  And  he  sighed  as  he  said  it. 
Vol.  il— B 
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"  All,  oui,  c'est  vat  I  do  say, — il  faut  do  la  sjmpathie 
dans  le  gout ;  sans  sympatbie  Tame  ne  peut  etre  d'accord, 
ietsans  harmonie  le  coBur  ne  Taut  rien." 

Sir  Reginald  turned  abrupUv  from  Madame  Latour  to 
Edith,  and,  as  if  lie  felt  that  ne  owed  her  some  reparation 
for  the  innuendos  that  had  so  evidently  been  levelled  against 
her,  he  devoted  himself  to  her  until  they  were  summoned 
to  dinner. 

On  leaving  the  dining-room,  Edith  ^'as  fastened  upon  by 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  again  appropriated  her  to  her  own 
particular  use,  as  an  auditor. 

"  You  will  go  to  Florinda,  Madame  Latour,  and,  with  Hoy 
love,  tell  her  I  desii'e  to  see  her  in  the  drawing-room  by 
and  by.— You,  my  dear,"  to  Edith,  ''will  accompany  me 
to  my  dressing-room,  where  we  shall  be  quiet,  as  1  must 
have  a  little  talk  with  you.  I  have  much  to  say,  and  1  shall 
not  have  much  time,  as,  of  course,  we  cannot  remain  long 
here.  And,  by  the  by,  1  have  never  properly  introduced 
you  to  my  darlings.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  them  in  my  dress- 
ing-room for  fear  of  your  large  dogs.;  and  that  was  one  of 
the  things  I  wanted  to  say  to  you— you  really  must  have  those 
creatures  shut  up.  You  must  know,  I  got  Amor  and  Amo- 
retta  from  Cardinal  Caccia-Piatti,  an  uncommonly  fascinat- 
ing fine-looking  person.  He  paid  me  great  attention  when 
1  ^as  at  Rome. — I  dare  say  you  find  this  room  rather  warm, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  have  a  large  fire  on  account  of  my  dogs 
— they  feel  the  cold  of  this  cKmate  dreadfully.  I)r  Price 
was  of  opinion,  that  ^Amoretta's  last  attack  was  decidedly 
rheumatic.  Unluckily  her  dog-Basket  has  a  window,  and 
^I  think  the  cold  air  had  streamed  in  upon  her,  so  1  was 
obliged  to  have  it  closed  typ,  which  makes  jt  dull,  and  I  don't 
thiqk  she  has  ever  liked  it  since.  If  it  were  not  for  my 
eider  down  quilt,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have  kept 
them  alive.—- That  cardinal  really  was  a  delightful  person; 
he  thought  my  pronunciation  of  the  language  quite  perfect. 
When  you  go,  you  must  make  a  point  of  getting  introduced 
to  him.  I  think  Glenroy  would  like  him."  So  flowed  on 
the  babbling  stream  of  her  ladyship's  eloquence;  and  even 
Edith's  patience,  great  as  it  was,  was  nearly  exhausted,  be- 
fore it  could  be  brought  to  a  cessation, .or  she  could  prevail 
on  her  to  return  to  the  drawing-room.  On  entering  the 
apartment,  Edith  beheld  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Madame 
Latour  seated  on  a  sopha,  and  Sir  Regmald  leaning  over 
the  back  of  it.  A  blush  was  on  Florinda's  cheek;  but  traces 
of  deep  Amotion  were  visible  on  Reg>tv«\tf  s  fe^Vvw^'&^^%  Vva 
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bent  his  head  towards  her,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  Ma- 
dame Latour  was,  or  affected  to  be,  engrossed  by  Fido, 
whom  she  was  fondling  with  true  French  vivacity.  A  strange 
undefinable  something,  she  could  not  tell  what,  struck  Edith 
at  thq  sight.  ■<*  This  odious  Madame  Latour,'*  thought  she. 
It  was,  however,  a  mere  sudden  sensation,  unattended  by 
any  train  of  reflections,  for  as  Lady  Elizabeth  advanced, 
Reginald  hastily  broke  off  from  Lady  Waldeg'rave,  and, 
turning  abruptly  round,  joined  tlie  re^t  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  were  standing  at  some  distance. 

J*  How  charmingly  you  look,  my  love  !'^  exclaimed  Lady 
Elizabeth,  quitting  her  hold  of  Edith  for  a  moment,  to  em- 
brace her  daughter.  *'  And  what  a  very  pretty  dress !  that 
is  Madame  Belcour,  I  am  sure ;  how  I  wish  I  had  seen  it, 
and  I  should  have  ordered  one  the  same — how  extremely 
becoining  !"  with  an  air  of  chagrin.  Then  in  a  peevish 
tone,  '*  But  you  ought  to  have  more  flowers  in  your  hair, 
my  dear  child ;  only  look  at  the  size  of  my  head,  which  you 
know  is  far  from  being  outrS,^^ 

'<  You  forget  I  have  had  a  headach  this  morning,  mam- 
ma," said  Lady  Waldegrave,  evidently  annoyed ;  "  conse" 
quently  my  head  is  not  able  to  bear  much.'' 

"Absurd,  my  dear;  in  a  peevish  voice;  "who  ever 
heard  of  a  headach,  or  any  thing  else,  being  an  excuse  for 
being  ill  dressed  ?  If  you  choose  to  say  it  is  your  fancy  to 
dress  so  and  so,  I  can  understand  that,  and  it  may  pass  ;  but 
I  do  assure  you  it  is  very  bad  taste  to  make  any  thing  of 
that  sort  a  matter  of  necessity.  Ypu  must  expect  to  be 
pitied  if  you  do  ;  and  when  once  a  person  comes  to  be  pitied^ 
there  is  an  end  of  her  consequence  for  «ver." 

"Then  pray,  mamma,  suffer  me  to  hide  my  diminished 
head  quietly  in  this  corner,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  trying 
to  laugh  away  her  mothers  absurdity. 

"  ^h,  vous  et  moi,  miladi,"  said  Madame  Latour,  with 
an  air  of  mock  humility,  "  devons  nous  contenter  de  porter 
des  fleurs  sur  la  tete  ;  mais  quant  d  Ladi  Wald«grive,  les 
fleurs  naissent  sous  ses  pas.  Et,  apropos,  Saar  Rej^^inaal, 
est  ce  que  votre  fleur  favorite  croiidans  cette  triste  contr6e? 
vat  you  call  Forget  me  notf  But  Sir  Reginald  was  by 
this  time  deeply  absorbed  in  a  book,  and  made  no  answer. 
"  Voyons  done  ce  qui  vous  occupe,"  cried  Madame  La- 
tour, playfully  drawing  the  book  from  before  him  ;  "  de  la 
poesie  !■'  and  she  ran  over  the  lines,  as  if  going  to  read  them 
aloud  ;  then  handing  the  book  tq  Lad^  W«iVde^x^N^.,''^\iaR.'i. 
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done,  ch^re  miladi,  votre  voix  charmante  embellira  m6ine 
ces  vers." 

Lady  Waldegrave  took  the  book  without  answering^ 
glanced  her  eye  over  the  page,  and  as  she  closed  it,  ex- 
claimed, "Ah,  there  teas  love  !" 

The  play  was  Count  Basil — the  lines  which  had  drawn 
forth  the  remark,  were  those  touching  and  beautiful  ones, 
uttered  as  he  gazes  on  Victoria  for  the  last  time — 

"  To  be  0  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 

For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 

Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 

Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour, 

Whil'st  thou  perceiv'st  It  hot,  and  think'st,  perhaps,    . 

'Tis  but  the  mournful  breeze  that  passes  by  ?" 

Sir  Reginald's  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  Florinda  intently 
as  8h6  read  ;  then,  suddenly  starting,  he  said,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  ''  Edith,  won't  you  give  us  some  music  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember,  Edith,  you  protnised  to  sing  me 
one  of  your  Scotch  songs  ?"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  gaily. 
''  Pray  let  me  have  one  of  your  oldest  of  old  ballads;  and 
don't  lose  time,"  she  added  in  a  whisper,  "  while  mamma 
is  busy" talking  to  that  very  civil  attentive  gentleman,  who 
looks  as  if  he  would  listen  for  half  a  century." 

Edith  arose,  and,  as  she  turned  towards  the  piano,  she 
saw  and  was  struck  with  the  expression  of  Reginald's 
countenance ;  his  ^yes^were  fixed  on  the  spot  where  Lady 
Waldegrave  and  Madame  Latour  were  seated,  while  she 
passed  him  unnoticed — unheeded.  A  strange  pang  shot 
through  her  heart ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  could 
not  define  the  nature  of  her  feelings ;  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  attempt,  even  had  it  been  in  her  power, 
as  she  would  have  done  from  the  point  of  a  dagger.  She 
began  to  busy  herself  in  turning  over  the  music,  as  if  seek- 
ing for  something,  though  she  knew  not  what,  till  her  agi- 
tation^subsided ;  and,  having  selected  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  Scottish  airs,  Gilderoy,  she  began  to  sing  a  verse  of 
the  old  ballad.  She  possessed  from  nature  a  melodious 
voice,  a  fine  ear,  and  an  intuitive  refinement  of  taste — gifts, 
which,  if  they  did  not  constitute  her  a  first-rate  musician, 
rendered  her  at  least  a  very  touching  and  delightful  one. 
But  on  the  present  occasion,  Edith's  powers  seemed  all  to 
Aave  failed  her — her  voice  was  vieak  and  tremulous,  her 
ear  was  unconscious  of  sound,  aud  «XVVi^it  ^^t^i^^toTsa^^^^ 
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of  a  mixed  and  painful  nature.  ^  Aware  of  her  failure,  she 
rose  from  the  instrument,  and  faltering  out  an  excuse, 
begged  some  one  else  would  take  her  place.  Lady  Walde- 
grave  attempted  some  faint  commendations,  then  rose,  and 
was  led  by  Sir  Reginald  to  the  harp. 

Poor  Edith's  failure  was  only  rendered  more  conspicu- 
ous by.  Florinda's  display.  She  was  in  brilliant  voice,  and, 
with  perfect  self-possession,  played  and  sang  several  beau- 
tiful Italian  and  French  airs,  in  the  manner  of  a  perfectly 
well-taught  and  highly-finished  musician.  Lady  Walde- 
grave  was  much  too  well  bred  to  practice  any  of  the  little^ 
commonplace,  paltry  airs  of  coquetry  :  at  the  same  time, 
it  might  be  discovered  by  a  discerning  eye,  that  admiration 
was  the  aim  and  scope  of  all  her  actions — the  stimulus  to 
all  her  powers.  Nothings  could  appear  more  natural  and 
graceful  than  her  movements  and  attitudes,  nothing  more 
simple  and  unstudied  than  her  varied  modes  of  charming. 
But  as  La  Bruyere  says — "Comblen  d*art  pour  rentrer 
dans  la  nature !" 

Symptoms  of  impatience  were  now  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Rousseau  and  the  guitar 
were  summoned,  which  seemed  the  signal  for  her  daughter 
to  retire  from  the  field.  With  an  exclamation  at  the  heat 
of  the  room  and  the  beauty  of  the  night,  she  rose  and 
passed  into  the  small  drawing-room.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed  without  any  one  following. 

"•  Ladi  Waklegrave  a  laiss^  ses  gants,"  said  Madame 
Latour,  looking  to  Sir  Reginald,  as  she  held  them  up.  Re- 
ginald extended  his  hand  to  receive  them,  then  turned  has- 
tily away,  and  addressed  some  remark  to  the  person  next 
him. 

"  r  will  take  Florinda  her  gloves,*'  said  Edith,  with  an 
elasticity  of  spirit  she  did  not  stop  to  analyze,  and  could 
not  easily  have  accounted  for  ;  and,  without  noticing  Ma- 
dame Latour's  look  of  displeasure,  she  seized  the  gloves, 
and  followed  Lady  Waldegrave.  The  glow  of  excitement 
which  had  so  lately  lighted  up  her  beautiful  face^  had  fled, 
and  the  same  expression  of  languid  dissatisfaction  was  vi- 
sible which  Edith  had  formerly  observed. 

'*  T  fear  you  have  fatigued  yourself  by  singing  too  much," 
said  Edith.  And  she  proceeded  to  praise  her  musical  pow- 
orS)  with  all  the  ardour  of  generous  and  sincere  admiration. 
Lady  Waldegrave  appeared  but  little  gratified  with  the  com- 
mendations, for  she  received  them  B\\^Vi\\^>^xv^V«t  ^^DCS^!^^9^ 
seemed  waadering  while  Edith  s^oVlq. 
S  2 
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*«  I  fear  you  are  unwell,  dear  Florinda,"  said  Edith,  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  coldness  and  abstraction  of  one  who 
but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  all  animation  and  bril- 
liancy. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  ill,"  replied  Lady  Waldegrave,  in  the  ac- 
cent  of  one  who  felt  rather  annoyed  than  soothed  by  the 
it^quiry. 

"  Then  surely  you  can  have  nothing  to  vex  5r  disquiet 
you,"  said  Edith  softly,  "Ah,  Florinda,  if  you  have,  would 
that  you  thought  me  worthy  to  share  your  confidence  !" 

'*  You  would  be  shocked  were  I  to  tell  you  the  cause  of 
ray  rapcurj,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  with  affected  solemni- 
ty ;  "  how  shall  I  own  to  you  that  I  am  a  little  whimsical  ; 
and  a  little— the  very  least  grain  in  the  world— capricious  ?" 
Edith  felt  hurt  at  the  taunting  manner  in  which  she  wa» 
treated,  and  remained  silent. 

"  I  see  you  are  shocked,  Edith,  love,  at  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment ;  most  people  would  as  soon  confess  that  they 
lie  and  steal,  as  that  they  are  in  the  least  degree  capricious  ;. 
but  for  my  part,  I  have  none  of  that  virtuous  abhorrence  to 
a  little  caprice — it  certainly  renders  the  character — or  at 
least  the  manners,  more  piquant — for  example,  I  am  tired 
of  singing  sentimental  songs  all  the  evenings  and  that  you 
will  call  being  capricious,  and  I  now  wish  to  amuse  myself 
by  talking  nonsense  f  but  I  fear  you  are  too  wise  to  talk 
nonsense,  Edith  ?" 

"  Not  on  proper  subjects,"  answered  Edith,  gravely^ 
"  but——" 

''My  dear  Edith!  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  use  such  an^ 
old  governess  phrase,  as  '  proper  subjects  1'  -But,  indeed, 
I  am  not  aware  we  were  upon  any  important  subject  in 
particular, — were  we,  Edith  ?" 

"You  had  not  thought  it  so,  else  you  would  not  haver 
asked  the  question,'*  replied  Edith  coldly,  but  gently. 

"  Ah,  I  am  the  most  forgetful  creature  in  the  world — 
especially  when  there  in  such  a  moon — such  a  lovely  moon,» 
to  gaze  upon  !  Come,  let  us  enjoy  its  beams,  and  escape 
the  tinkle  of  mamma's  guitar  out  of  doors."  There  was  an 
oid-fashidned  glass  door  which  opened  upon  a  sort  of 
terrace  walk,  and  she  stept  out.  Edith  and  she  took  two  or 
three  turns  backwards  and  forwards,  admiring  the  beautyr 
of  the  night,  while  Florinda  occasionally  warbled  a  tew 
notes,  or  repeated  a  line  or  two  of  Petrarch  ;  then  half 
pettishly  exclaimed,  '^  Have  you  nothing*  ta  say  on  th^ 
cbarjDS  of  moonlight,.  Edith  ?" 
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Edith,  roused  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
rephed,  ^^  Nothing  of  my  own,  but  could  be  eloquent  in  the 
words  of  Ossian,  only  I  suspect  you  could  not  enter  into 
my  enthusiasm  for  our  mountain  bard.  Do  you  remember 
the  exquisite  opening  of  Thalaba  ? 

<  How  beautiful  19  night !  * 

A  dei?y  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  por  speck,  nor  stain. 
Breaks  the  serene  of  hearen ; 
In  fuIl-orb*d  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths !' " 

^*  Such. a  description  is  quite  illustrative  of  the  night,'' 
saidFlorinda,  carelessly,  '^but  it  is  too  cold  and  abstracted 
for  me — and  so  is  the  night  itself,  to  speak  the  truth.  It 
wants  the  charm  of  an  Italian  moonlight — the  rich,  warm, 
glowing,  indescribable  charm  which  there  pervades  the 
atmosphere,  and  fills  the  heart — as  some  one,  Madame  de 
Stael,  I  believe,  has  well  said,  the  very  perfume  of  the 
flowers  in  Italy  produces  something  of  melody  on  the 
senses,  and,  to  use  her  own  words,  '  vous  eprouvez  un 
bien-^tre  si  parfait,  un  si  grand  amitie  de  la  nature  pour 
vous,  que  rien  n'altere  les  sensations  agreables  qu'elle  voqs 
cause.'  This  is  what  she  says  of  Naples — dear,  dear,  loved 
Naples !"  exclaimed  she,  fervently,  as  at  that  moment  they 
were  joined  by* Madame  Latour  and  Sir  Reginald. 

'^  I  cannot  join  in  your  eulogium  on  Italy,"  said  Edith, 
**'as  it  is  still  a  sealed  book  to  me.  But  here  are  those 
who  will,  I  have  no  doubt.  Were  you,  Reginald,  as  much 
enamoured  of  Naples  as  Florinda  seems  to  be  ?" 

"  Quite,"  he  replied,  in  an  emphatic  tone. 

*^  And,  like  her,  do  you,  too,  look  with  something  of 
disdain  on  the  loveliest  of  our  Highland  nights  ?" 

^^  Not  with  disdain;  but  with  more  of  admiration  than 
love." 

"  I  thought  you  had  loved  your  own  country,  Reginald," 
said  Edith,  pensively. 

"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  it,"  replied  he  ;  "  love,  per- 
haps, is  peculiar  to  Italy,''  he  added^  with  a  sigh. 

**  Ah,  oui,"  cried  Madame  Latour,  "  admirer,  respecter, 
c'est  une  chose, — aimer,  a<Jorer,  e'en  est  une  autre  I  par 
exemple,  j'ai  un  profond  respect  pour  vos  hautes  montagnes, 
et  pour  vos  sombres  lacs — vat  you  c^ll  \oc;ks  \  ^Q>>ax  '^^w^ 
for^tB  de  pi/is-^vat  you  call  feera — ^X  c^e  ^j^c^^'^^^^^ 
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sonnes  appellent '  le  deuil  de  l'el6' — ^t  en  verity  il7  a  trop 
da  deuil  dans  vos  tableaux — ^ils  sont  tristes ;  j'aime  comme 
Saar  Reginaal  le  climat  k  la  fois  passionne  et  riant,  tel  que 
celui  de  la  belle  Italie.^' 

<'  And  I,"  said  Edith,  "  however  much  I  might  admire, 
and  even  enjoy,  the  fair  skies,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
mtflody,  and  the  odours  of  Italy,  am  sure  I  should  ever 
love  the  clouds  and  the  mountains,  the  firs  and  the  heather, 
of  my  own  native  land ;  to  me  the  very  hooting  of  these 
owls  has  a  charm,  as  associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that  I 
love,  or  ever  loved." 

She  stopped,^  and  blushed  at  her  own  warmth. 

"Ah,  ma  chere !"  exclaimed  Madame  Latour,  gently 
pressing  her  xirm,  and  looking  in  her  face  with,  a  smile, 
"  croyez  moi,  c'est  de  I'amitie,  non  de  I'amour,  que  vous 
avez  eprouv^  ;  le  hihou  est  Pembleme  de  la  sagesse,  jamais 
on  ne  j'associa  avec  I'amour." 

Edith,  coloured  deeply-— she  tried  to  laugh,  but  she  could 
not  succeed,  for  a  sigh  from  Sir  Reginald  smote  her 
heart.  He  walked  slowly  away,  then  returned  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  irresolute  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
Madame  Latour  now  complained  6f  "•  a  frisson,"  and, 
'  shivering,  hurried  into  the  house.  Fiorinda,  Reginald,  and 
Edith,  remained  some  time  longer,  but  the  two  former 
showed  no  inclination  to  converse  ;  and,  afler  some  fruitless 
attempts  on  Edith's  part;  they  all  followed  Madame  La- 
tour's  example,  and  soon  af\er  separated  for  the  night. 


CHAPTteR  III. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday — day  of  rest  to  the  poor  and 
the  toil-worn — of  weariness  to  the  rich  and  the  idle.  Ah! 
little  do  they  enter  into  the  feelings  of  many  who  look  for- 
ward to  this  day,  as  the  day  when  even  the  "  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  as  the  day 
blessed  and  hallowed,  to  those  on  whom  rests,  in  its  full 
force,  the  primeval  command,  "Six  days  shalt  thou  la- 
bour ;"  and  which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 


(( 


Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares  ;" 


as  the  day  when  heavenly  truths  are  proclaimed  alike  to 
all,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar  ;  from  the  man  of  grey 
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hairs  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  to  the  young 
who  have  lately  entered  the  arena  of  this  life*~there,  in  the 
house  of  God,  "  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  ;"  and 
there  they  are  reminded  of  those  impressive  truths,  so  hum- 
bling to  the  haughty,  so  elevating  to  the  lowly — '*  that  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all,"  and  that  one  day  they  shall 
stand  before  his  judgment-seat,  without  respect  of  persons, 
to  "  receive  .the  reward  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
On  that  day,  how  many  a  sorrowing  heart  can  more  freely 
poiir  forth  its  griefs  to  that  gracious  ear  which  i»  ever  open 
to  the  cry  of  the  afflicted  I — 

— — "  on  every  sea, 
Which  Europe's  navies  plough — yes,  in  all  lands 
From  pole  to  pole,  or  civilized,  or  rude. 
People  there  are  to  whom  the  Sabbath  mom 
Dawns,  shedding  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts." 

The  religious  observances  at  Glenroy  were  entirely  of  a 
negative  character  ;  there  was  neither  music  or  billiards 
on  Sunday.  Such  of  the  family  as  chose  went  to  church, 
and  such  as  chose  remained  at  home.  Mrs  Macauley,  ex- 
cept when  Glenroy  prevented  her,  was  a  regular  attender 
of  church,  as  she  said  even  Mr  M'Dow's  preaching  was 
better  than  none ;  and  £dith  generally  went  to  the  after- 
noon service,  which  was  performed  in  what  Mr  M'Dow 
called  English,  the  morning  service  being  in  Gaelic,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  On  this  morn- 
ing, the  party  having  lingered  over  a  late  breakfast,  were 
now  severally  settled  at  their  occupations.  LK^y  Elizabeth 
and  Dr  Price  were  playing  at  spilickins;  Lady  Waldegrave 
was  drawing ;  Madame  Latour  was  sitting  by  her,  alternately 
stringing  small  pearls,  and  laughing  over  a  French  play  ; 
Edith  was  reading  Milton  ;  Sir  Heginald  held  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  party,  when 
Captain  and  Mrs  Malcolm  of  inch  Orran,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, were  announced.  Edith  hastened  to  meet  them  with  , 
her  usual  simple  kindness  of  manner,  heightened  by  the  af- 
fection she  ever  retained  for  them,  and  then  introduced 
them  to  her  guests.  Lady  Elizabeth  eyed  them  as  if 
fihe  had  been  short-sighted,  and,  having  bowed  an  acknow- 
ledgment, resumed  her  game.  Florinda's  manners  were, 
what  is  called  charming  (in  a  superficial  way)  when  she 
chose  to  show  off;  and  she  was  all  grace,  ease,  and  suavity. 
Madame  Latour  loved  company  of  any  kind»  and  she  closed 
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her  book,  and  went  on  stringing  her  pearls.  There  was 
sonaething  in  the  cahiiness  and  mildness  of  Mrs  Malcolm's 
manner  peculiarly  dignified  and  unaflTected.  She  appeared 
wholly  forgetful  of  self,  and  strong  in  the  native,  elegant 
simplicity  of  a  mind,  which  diffused  itself  over  her  whole 
bearing  and  deportment, — 


«( 


Qui  etoit  de  tout  temps  et  de  toutes  modes." 


Of  all  the  modifications  of  manner  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  society,  perhaps  the  most  generally  pleasing  is  sim- 
plicity, even  as  that  water  is  the  purest  which  has  no  taste, 
that  air  the  freshest  which  has  no  odour.  Such  was  the 
impression  which  Mrs  Malcolm's  manner  generally  pro- 
duced on  all  whose  hearts  were  still  alive  to  the  charms  of 
nature,  as  even  the  most  sophisticated  unconsciously  feel 
subdued  beneath  tlie  bland  influence  of  native  goodness. 
Since  the  loss  of  her  son,  Mrs  Malcolm's  manner  had  ever 
retained  a  still  more  pensive,  chastened  cast,  than  had 
formerly  characterized  it;  and  her  pale  brow,  "  tender  and 
gravely  sweet,"  still  wore  *'  a  look  of  days  gone  by,"  This 
'  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  Sir  Reginald  since  his  re- 
turn, and  for  a  moment  the  tide  of  sad  recollection  rushed 
over  her  heart  as  she  thought,  ^'-  such  as  he  is,  might  my 
Ronald  now  have  been  !"  But  soon  the  emotion  died 
away  beneath  the  habitual  resignation  of  her  soul ;  the 
cloud  passed  from  her  mild  brow  and  pale  cheek,  as  she 
regained  her  usual  serenity. 

Mrs  Malcolm  was  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  zealot,  but  she 
could  not  avoid  seeing  how  the  day,  so  sacred  in  her  estima- 
tion, was  disregarded  and  degraded  by  those  whom  she 
was  now  among ;  and  her  eye  rested  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger  on  the  frivolous  occupations  they  were  engaged 
in.  ^     ' 

*'  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  Mrs  Malcolm," 
said  Edith,  surveying  her  with  looks  of  gladness,  "  that  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin  with  my  inquiries." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  long  while  since  we  have  met,'*  said  Mrs 
Malcolm  ;  "  but  though  I  seldom  go  from  home  now,  yet, 
had  T  known  of  the  arriva4  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Malcolm  and 
Lady  Waldegrave,  I  should  have  taken  an  earlier  -oppor- 
tunity of  waiting  upon  them  ; — not  this  day  certainly,  for 
I  came  for  a  different  purpose  ;  I  could  not  think  of  pass- 
jng  your  door^  without  asking  you  to  accompany  us  to 
four  church.     There  is  no  service  \i\  ovxr  o'wtv  vo-i^^  \%xA 
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our  good  friend,  Mr  Stewart,  is  to  officiate  in  the  absence 
of  Mr  M'Dow." 

"  I  shall  go  with  much  pleasure,"  said  Edith  ;  •*  and 
perhaps  others  in  company  may  also  join  the  party." 

>*  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  with  one  of  her 
most  winning  looks;  ^^  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  you." 

"  Going  to  church  1"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth,  who,  being 

tired  of  spilickins,  here  joined  the  conversation  ;  "  is  very 

proper — I  approve  of  goinjj  to   church — I  think  it  quite 

right,  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  example  to  the 

lower  orders  of  the  people." 

"  If  it  is  proper  for  the  lower  orde.»-3,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm, 
gently,  "it  must  be  equally  so  for  the  higher." 

*'  By  no  means,"  replied  Lady  Elizabeth,  warmly,  "  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  ;  it  is  very  well  known,  thai  in  this 
country  the  common  people  do  require  to  go  to  church  ; 
it  is  different  abroad,  though  even  there  they  attend  mass 
very  regularly  ;  but  then,  you  know,  that  is  soon  over,  and 
they  have  a  thousand  innocent  ways  of  amusing  themselves 
and  spending  the  day,  which  the  people  here  have  no  idea 
of.  They  have  operas,  and  theafbes,  and  dancing,  and  all 
ports  of  pretty  harmless  amusements." 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  was  on  the  c<fntinent,^'  said 
Mrs  Malcolm,  in  the  same  gentle  manner,  '*  and\thcrefore 
I  am,  perhaps,  scarcely  entitled  to  speak  of  the  customs 
that  prevail  there  now ;  but  at  that  time,  I  confess,  my 
feelings  were  hurt  at  witnessing  what  appeared  to^me  the 
profanation  of  a  day  associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that  is 
solemn  and  sacred." 

*'  Of  course,  on  going  from  our  own  country,  we  carry 

our  prejudices  along  with  us,"  said  Srr  Reginald,  '*•  and  we 

^  are  scandalized  at  seeing  our  neighbours  with  happy  faces, 

on  a  day  when  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  measure 

our  piety  by  the  length  and  solemnity  of  our  own. 

"  Ah,  excellent !  excellent !"  exclaimed  Madame  Lalour; 
*'  que  ce  mot '  solemn'  me  fait  frissonner  I" 

*>  1 — why,  yes,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  too 
solemn,"  observed  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  the  air  of  a  Solon; 
"  it  defeats  the  object— and — and— in  short,  1  don't  think 
it  answers." 

**  f  am  sorry  I  should  have  used  a  word  which^has  so 
many  unpleasing  ideas  attached  to  it,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm, 
sweetly  ;  "  but,  in  my  mind,  solemnity  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  gloom  or  melancholy.     There  is  a  solemn 
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stillness  in  the  air  of  the  Sabbath,  which  conveys  io  me  ideas 
of  the  most  pleasurable  kind.  It  seems  to  combine  all  the 
tranquillity  and  repose  of  the  night  with  tlie  light  and 
gladness  of  the  day," 

^^  Mais  pourquoi  you  forbeed  dans  cette  contree  toute 
demonstratioa  de  joie  ?"  inquired  Madame  La  tour. 

^<  I  know  no  demonstrations  of  rational  joy  that  are  for- 
bidden,'' replied  Mrs  Malcolm  ;  ^^  the  mere  excess  of 
animal  spirits  certainly  does  not  harmonize  lyith  the  day 
given  for  nobler  purposes.  But  there  may  be,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is,  much  quiet,  heartfelt,  homefelt,  happiness  on 
that  day.  I  know  no  more  pleasurable  sight,  than  that  of 
our  own  poor  people  in  their  clean  dresses,  with  cheerful 
though  sedate  faces,  assembling  together  to  hear  the  glad 
tidings,  which  tell  them  of  peace,  and  hope,  and  love." 

'^  Mais  la  danse  et  la  musique,  par  exemple,  vous  les 
regardez  comme  des  pech6s  mortels — chez  nous,  elles  sont 
les  demonstrations  de  notre  joie;  de  notre  reconnoissance,  de 
notre  amour  de  Dieu,"  and  Madame  Latour  raised  her  eyea 
in  a  pretended  ecstacy  of  devotion. 

"  Where  such  feelings  are  truly  produced,  and  bring  forth 
'  corresponding  fruits,  we  should  certainly  be  cautious  how 
we  condemn  the  means,"  replied  Captain  Malcolm;  "  as 
some  one  has^ell  said, '  virtuous  action  is  all  the  real  worth 
of  intelligent  being;'  but  in  this  land  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  music  and  dancing  should  lead  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  piety.  Even  splendid  rites  have 
been  found  both  useless  and  pernicious,  in  alluring  the  mind 
away  from  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
are  addressed  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  not  the 


senses." 


**  Surely  every  one  must  allow,  nothing  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual in  kindling  devotional  feeling  than  fine  musie,"  said 
Sir  Reginald. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Captain  Malcolm,  '*  fine  music 
is  the  very  luxury  of  devotion;  but  it  is  one  that  is  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Where  could 
our  poor  Highlanders  procure  fine  music  ?"  « 

"  You  forget  the  bagpipe,  and  its  accompaniment  the 
whisky  bottle,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  sarcastically. 

"  The  fiddle  and  the  vin  du  pays  may  he  more  refined 
modes ^pf  enjoyment,"  said  Captain  Malcolm;  "but  refine- 
ment of  taste  does  not  necessarily  imply  corresponding  im- 
provement in  morals.  I  have  not,  indeed,  lived  long  enough 
in. a  Catholic  country  to  be  altogether  a  fair  judge  of  the 
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praetical  effects  of  the  Homiah  religion  on  the  morals  0>fthe 
people;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure^  that  the  sincere 
followers  of  that  religion  enjoy  much  less  liberty,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  that  we  do.  Were  wo  to  reckon  up  the  number 
of  holidays,  saints'  days,  fasts,  vigils,  penances,  prayers,  A&c. 
&c. — from  one  years'  end  to  the  other,  I  suspect  it  would 
be  found  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  time  is  devoted 
to  religious  observances  amongst  Catholics  than  Protestants. 
Were  we,  therefore,  to  annul,  or  even  curtail,  our  one  day 
in  seven,  little  or  nothing  would  remain  to  remind  us  of  the 
tie  subsisting  between  God  and  his  creatures." 

^*  That  is  very  good,"  exclaimed  Lady  Elizabeth.  "Pen- 
ances are,  to  be  sure,  shocking  things — and  we  Protestants 
ought,  as  Mr  Malcolm  sziys,  to  oppose  them  by  every  m^ans 
in  our  power — and  we  ought  also  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
lower  orders.  I  shall  go  to  church  myself  to-day,"— with 
an  air  of  dignified  virtue — ^^and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
take  a  seat  in  your  carriage,"  to  Captain  Malcolm,  whom 
she  had  just  discovered  to  be  a  very  fine  looking,  gentle- 
manly roan;  and  being  a  great  enthusiast  in  beauty,  bis  looks 
were  at  once  a  passport  to  her  good  graces. 

The  offer  was,  of  course,  accepted.  The  first  carriage 
drove  ofiT,  while  the  other  for  Florinda  and  Edith  was  get- 
ting teady.  Edith  had  been  hurt  at  the  slighting  way  in 
which  Reginald  had  spoken  of  the  religious  observances  of 
their  country;  for  althouirh  she  herself,  entered  but  little 
into  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  she,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sessed that  reverence  for  its  institutions  and  symbols,  which, 
with  many,  passes  for  religion  itself 

When  the  carriage  drove  up.  Sir  Reginald  was  on  the 
hall  steps  ready  to  hand  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Edith  in. 
Madame  Latour,  being  a  Catholic,  of  course  did  not  ac-, 
company  them. 

'*  I  flattered  myself  you  would  have  escorted  Florinda 
and  me  to  church,  Reginald,"  said  Edith,  reproachfully. 

^^  You  forget  that  I  am  half  a  Catholic,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing. 

Edith  gave  an  unconscious  look  of  affright  from  him  to 
Madame  Latour,  who  was  standing  also  on  the  steps.  Re- 
ginald seemed  to  read  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and 
the  careless,  scornful  smile  he  gave  in  return,  at  once  re* 
assured  her;  while  he  added,  <'  That  is  according  to  the 
notions  of  Presbyterians.  But,  however,  if  you  are  not 
afraid,  aAer  what  has  passed,  to  admit  such  a  reprobate 
Vol.  IL— C 
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Within  the  walls  of  your  kirk,  I  shall  join  you  there,  Edith. 
I  shall  take  the  cut  across  Benvarlocb,  and  be  there  as  soon 
as  you." 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  walk  to  ehurch  ?"  inquired  Lady 
Waldegrave. 

^*  Quite  possible  for  Highlanders,  such  as  Reginald  and 
I,"  answered  Edith;  "  but  quite  impossible,  I  should  imagine, 
for  you,Florinda." 

"  What  a  stimulus  that  word  '  impossible*  is,"  said  Lady 
Waldegrave, "  especially  when  one  knows  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble, as  I  am  resolved  to  prove.  How  I  love  to  overcome 
possible  impossibilities  1  Come,  if  I  should  fag  by  the  way, 
some  of  your  good  Highland  fairies  will,  I  am  sure,  take 
pity  on  me,  and  bring  me  a  pair  of  golden  pattens,  or  some 
such  aid  as  will  enable  me  to  climb  with  perfect  ease  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  your  mountain  tops."  And,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance,  her  ladyship  persisted  in  walking.  The 
carriage  was,  therefore,  dismissed  empty,  and  the  party  set 
out. 

Sir  Reginald,  as  a  matter  of  course,  offered  an  arm  to 
each  of  his  companions;  but  Lady  Waldegrave  coldly  de- 
clined, and  he  did  not  repeat  the  offer.  There  was  some- 
thing so  whimsical  and  capricious  in  Florjnda's  behaviour, 
that  Edith  could  not  fathom  it.  She  had  volunteered,  even 
insisted  upon  taking  a  long  walk  with  a  person  from  whom 
she  yet  would  not  accept  the  most  common  act  of  civility  ! 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  mutual,  unvarying  cold- 
ness, and  even  dislike  ? 

Lady  Waldegrave  might  have  read  what  was  passing  in 
Edith's  mind,  on  her  artless  yet  eloquent  countenance;  but 
Lady  Waldegrave  was  one  of  those  who  are  too  much  en- 
grossed by  self  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  thoughts  and 
foelings  of  others,  unless  when  exacting  a  tribute  of  admi- 
'  ration  or  adulation.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  way, 
the  road  lay  through  the  beautiful  and  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  where  ever-changing  landscapes  of  wild  Alpine 
scenery,  rocks  and  woods,  knolls  and  dells,  blue  lake  and 
gliding  river,  alternately  mingled  with  the  softer  features  of 
culture  and  orna  ment — 

<<Tbe  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields/* 

presenting  a  constant  succession  of' grand  and  lively  pic- 

turea.     Bui  Boon^  to  the  rich,  picturesque,  and  ornamented 

scenery  of  the  home  domain^  succeeded  tVve  i^urple  moor 
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with  its  grey  stones,  the  dreary  glen,  the  rugged  mountain, 
and  the  rude  torrent.  The  day  was  close,  and  warm,  and 
sunless ;  an  unvarying  grey  atmosphere  surrounded  them, 
and  seemed  to  shed  a  *'  browner  horror"  over  the  lone 
valley  and  the  gloomy  mountain.  There  were  none  of 
those  magical  effects  of  light  and  shade  to  enliven  the  dull 
bosom  of  the  one,  or  irradiate  the  dark  brow  of  the  other  ; 
and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  sunshine  alone  fills  with  beauty 
the  land  of  mountains,  and  imparts  to  every  feature  a 
grandeur  and  ii  grace,  which  sinks  into  insipidity  the  riches 
and  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  champaign. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  gloom  of  nature  had  communicated 
itself  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  now  traversed  the  solitary 
scenes,  themselves  almost  as  silent.  Lady  Waldegrave  was 
pensive  and  abstracted.  Sir  Reginald  was  almost  wholly 
silent,  as  if  absorbed  in  some  strong  concentrated  feehng. 
Edith  was  surprised  and  mortiBed  at  the  indifference,  and 
even  inattention,  with  which  Florinda  regarded  the  sublime 
scenery  around  them.  As  they  climbed  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain,  they  sometimes  stopped  to  recover  breath  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  they  looked  down  from  the  almost 
dizzy  height  on  which  they  stood,  to  the  dreary  glen  below, 
Edith,  pointing  to  a  wretched  and  almost  imperceptible 
hovel,  with  its  peat-stack  and  its  potato  patch,  said,  ^'  Look 
there,  Florinda,— that  is  a  human  dwelling ;  and,  do  you 
know,  I  am  so  piqued  at  the  indifference  with  which  you 
regard  our  magnificent  Benvarloch,  that  I  could  almost 
wish  you  were  a  dweller  there  for  a  season,  that  you  might 
learn  to  look  up  to  it  with  proper  respect  and  awe.  But 
J  daresay  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  has  answered  my 
purpose,  and  made  you  tremble  already !" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Lady  Waldegrave,  calmly  ; 
*^  mournful  and  isolated  as  that  dwelling  appears,  I  can 
conceive  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  the  abode  of 
happiness  and  delight." 

"  Under  what  strange  circumstances  could  that  possibly 
be,  Florinda  ?"  inquired  Edith,  smiling  at  the  idea  of  the 
delicate,  refined,  luxurious,  fastidious  Lady  Waldegrave 
deeming  it  possible  to  exist  in  such  a  place,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Lady  Waldegrave  smiled  too,  but  it  was  with 
sopiething  of  scorn,  as  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
sufficiently  loud  for  Reginald  (who  stood  a  little  apart)  to 
hear — ^<  Love  might  transform  even  that  wretched  hut  into 
a  bower  of  Paradise." 
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^^And  transform  the  peats  and  heather  into  amaranths 
and  roses  ?"  said  Edith,  laughing. 

"  Yes— Love  has  wrought  greater  rairaeles  than  thaC 
replied  Florinda,  pensively. 

'<  Not  true  love,*'  said  Edith,  in  a  low  voice,  and  blushing 
as  she  spoke  ;  *^  there  can  be  no  illusion  there." 

"It  is  evident  you  have  never  loved,'*  returned  Lady 
Waldegrave  ;  "  if  the  love  was  pure,  and  fervent,  and  sin- 
cere—-if,  in  short,  it  was  love,  there  would  be  no  illusion 
in  the  matter  ;"  and  she  repeated,  with  much  grace  and 
beauty,  these  lines  from  Garcilazo  de  la  Vega. 

"Tor  ti  el  silencio  de  la  selva  umbrosa, 
Por  ti  la  esquividad  y  apartamieDto 
Del  solttario  monte  me  agradaba."* 

She  stopped,  then  said,  "  What  follows  is  so  beautiful,  I 
must  re()eat  it,"  and  with  a  sigh,  she  resumed : 

**  Ppr  ti  la  verde  hierba  el  fresco  vlento 
£1  bianco  lirio,  y  colorada  rosa 

Y  dulce  primavera  descaba. 
Ay !  quanto  me  enganaba ! 
Ay  quan  differente  era 

Y  quan  de  otra  manera 

1^0  que,  en  tu  falso  pecho  se  escondier  !'*t 

Edith*^8  fbelings  were  so  delicate^  and  her  manners  so 
simple,  that  the  impassioned,  yet  sophisticated  style  of  Lady 
Waldegrave's  sentiments,  brought  forward  too  so  unneces- 
sarily, struck  her  as  something  strange,  and  she  thought  ta 
herself,  "  Surely  she  has  never  loved,,  or  she  could  not  thus 
proclaim  it !"     She  stole  a  glance  at  Reginald  to  see  whe* 

*  **  Through  thee,  the  silence  of  the  shaded  glen, 
Through  thee,  the  horror  of  the  lonely  mountain, 
Pleased  me  no  less  than  the  resort  of  men. 

The  breeze,'the  summer  wood,  and  lucid  fountam.*^ 
t  "  The  purple  rose,  white  lily  of  the  lake,  . 
Were  sweet  for  thy  sweet  sake  t 
For  thee  the  fragrant  primrose  dropt.with  dew 
Was  wishM  when  first  it  blew  ! 
Ah,  how  completely  was  I  iu  all  this 
JIfyse// deceiving  !    Oh  the  different  part 
That  ihou  weri  acting. 

The  traitQt  In  t>^:j  \vMXt  ** 
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tber  his  feelings  aecorded  with  hers,  but  he  had  turned  ab- 
ruptly away,  as  she  imagined,  in  scorn. 

After  standing  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  Lady  Walde- 
grave  said,  ^^  I  find  I  must  rest  before  I  can  proceed.  Here 
is  a  charming  banc  de  gazon,^^  as  she  seated  herself  on  one 
of  the  few  green  spots  the  mountain  side,  covered  as  it 
was  with  rock  and  heather,  afforded. 

^^  We  must  not  rest  long,  or  else  we  shall  be  too  late  for 
church,"  said  Edith. 

*'  Why,  to  own  the  truth,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  lan- 
guidly, ''  I  fear  I  must  relinquish  the  attempt  of  getting  to 
church  ;  I  am  so  fatigued,  I  feel  quite  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther  ;  taunt  me  as  you  will,  Edith,  I  am  at  your 
mercy."  ♦ 

"  I  won't  be  so  cruel  as  to  exult  over  your  defeat,"  said 
Edith,  smiling  ;  ^'  but  you  must  allow  me  just  to  remind 
you,  that  I  predicted  what  has  come  to  pass,  without  even 
pretending  to  the  second  sight.  And  now,  what  is  to  be 
done  ? — Come,  Reginald,  let  us  hold  a  council  of  war." 

''  I  am  a  bad  counsellor,"  said  he,  coldly,  and  without 
lifling  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"  Then,  if  I  am  to  be  commandeY-in-chief,  I  think  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  despatch  you  for  my  pony,  to  take 
Florinda  home." 

"  O  no,  no,  not  for  the  world,"  cried  Florinda  ;  I  should 
die  of  fright  were  I  to  attempt  to  descend  this  dreadful 
mountain  on  horseback." 

'•^  But  mj  pony  is  so  safe  and  sure-footed,  and  besides, 
Reginald  would  lead  it  down  the  hill  for  you,  as  he  has  often 
done  for  me." 

^^  Pray,  don't  ask  me  to  do  any  thing  so  hazardous,"  said 
Lady  Waldegrave,  pettishly.  ^ 

"  Then  we  must  all  sit  quietly  here^ till  you  are  sufficient- 
ly rested  to  return  home,"  said  Edith  ;  "  at  least  my  head 
can  suggest  no  brighter  expedient." 

^'  But  it  makes  me  quite  wretched  to  think  that  I  should, 
be  the  means  of  keeping  you  from  church.  ^  I  know  you 
are  very  desirous  of  being  there ;   I  heard  you  say  so  to 
Mrs  Malcolm." 

'^  I  should  certainly  have  liked  very  well  to  be  at 
church,"  said  Edith  ;  <'  but  the  disappointment  is  nothing ; 
don't  think  of  it." 

^^  But  indeed  I  must.     I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  lose 
any  pleasure  upon  my  account ;  rather  than  deta\si.^Q».>\ 
w')}]  try,  if  possible^  to  make  it  out,  coute  qjft  cgiuler     K»^ 
C2 
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she  attempted  to  rise^  but  Edith  would  not  allow  it,  and  in-' 
sisted  that  she  should  not  stir  till  perfectly  recovered. 

**.  But  how  shall  I  manage  with  mamma,"  resumed  Ladj 
Waldegrave.  ^^  She  will  be  so  miserable  and  so  flutter- 
ed if  I  don't  appear,  that  she  will  make  quite  a  ^cene  at 
church." 

"  If  Lady  Waldegrave  will  honour  me  with  her  com- 
mands," said  Sir  Reginald,  in  a  constrained  tone  of  civili- 
ty, **  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  the  bearer  of  them." 

"  O !  that  will  do,"  cried  Eklith.  "Reginald  will  go  to 
church,  and  account  for  your  absence  to  Lady  Elizabeth  ; 
and  we  can  return  at  our  leisure,  when  you  feel  disposed 
to  move." 

"  And  le&ve  us  here  in  this  frightful  solitude,  by  our- 
selves !"  exclaimed  Florinda.  "  Surely,  Edith,  you  cannot 
be  serious  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed,"  said  Edith,  laughing.  '*■  Unless  the 
mountains  were  to  fall  upon  us,  I  see  no  other  danger  to 
apprehend.     I  should  not  mind  being  here  quite  alone." 

"  O,  shocking !"  exclaimed  Florinda,  shuddering  ;  ''*then 
what  a  coward  you  must  think  me  ?" 

"  Then,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  snid  Edith.  "There  is  no 
human  being  near  us,  to  send  in  either  direction." 

*'  1.  must  try  to  make  it  out  myself,  then,  it  seems,"  said 
Florinda,  with  a  languid,  oppressed  air ;  and  then  she  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  sunk  back,  as  if  quite  unable  ;  and,  in 
a  faint  voice,  "  Indeed,  I  feel  it  impossible,  without  a  long 
rest ;  and  yet  I  cannot  rest,  when  I  think  of  the  state  of 
nervous  excitement  mamma  will  be  thrown  into,  when  she 
misses  me." 

"  There  is  another  proposal  I  would  make,"  said  Edith, 
in  a  hesitating  tone.     "  But" 

"  But  what?"  inquired  Lady  Waldegrave. 

Edith  still  hesitated,  as  she  thought  of  the  mutual  cold- 
ness, and  even  aversion,  her  companions  manifested  to- 
wards each  other ;  then,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  little 
Confusion,  she  said,  "  I  would  offer  to  go  to  church  my- 
self, only  I  thougbt,>  perhaps,  you  would  dishke  being  left 
with  only  Reginald." 

Lady  Waldegrave  coloured,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  shot 
from  her  eyes  as  she  east  them  down.  "  Dear  Edith,  since 
you  are  so  kind,  so  eery  kind,"  said  she,  pressing  her  band 
with  animation,  then  relapsing  into  her  former  languid 
tone, — ^^^This  is  no  time  for  ceremony,  and  1  shall  not 
much  mind  it.  Ta  be  sure,  if  it  could  ha^e  been  otherwise 
Mnmaged^  it  would  have  been  better.;  YaoX  I  jhelieve  that  is 
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ike  only  practicable  scheme.     Even  the  presence  €»f  an 
enemy  I  should  f^el  a  protection  in  this  region  of  horror.'* 

"  An  enemy,  Fbrinda ! — Ah,  for  shame.  You  surely 
do  not  consider  Reginald  as  such  V*  asked  Edith^  in  a  low 
voice. 

Lady  Waldegrave  made  no  reply. 

"  Hovt  I  wish  I  saw  you  friends—such  friends,"  added 
Edith,  blushing,  turning  her  cheek^to  whisper  in  FJorinda'0 
ear,  " — as  a  sister  ought  to  be  with — a  brother." 

The  caress  which  accompanied  this  avowal  was  not  re- 
turned ;  but  Edith's  own  confusion  rendered  her  uncon- 
scious of  Florinda's,  and  hastily  rising,  she  called,  <<  Sir  Re- 
ginald, I  am  going  to  walk  to  church,  and  Lady  Waldegrave 
trusts  herself  to  your  protection — you  will  see  her  safe 
home." 

She  had  expected  a  remonstrance  from  her  lover  as  to 
her  undertaking  the  walk  alone — no  opposition,  howeVer, 
was  made,  but  an  expression  of  deep  emotion  crossed  his 
features  as  he  stammered  out  a  few  insiudible  words  of  ac- 
quiescence. A  vague,  undeflnablc  sensation  passed  through 
Edith's  heart — the  feeling  had  neither  name  nor  substance 
— it  was  a  mere  shapeless  shadow  that  fell  upon  her  ima- 
gination, and  she  hastened  to  dispel  it.  Yet  she  lingered, 
she  knew  not  why,  ere  she  took  her  departure,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  that  Reginald  would  yet  interfere  to  prevent  her. 
But  he  did  not;  he  followed  her  a  few  steps,  as  if  ))e  would 
have  Recalled  her  ;  then  turned  abruptly  round,  and  leaning 
against  a  piece  of  projecting  rock,  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  arm,  remained  in  deep  though  silent  agitation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Flortnda!"  at  length  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion ;  but  Lady  Waldegrave  made  no  reply. 

'•  Florinda!"  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  deeper  agitation ; 
but  still  Lady  Waldegrave  remained  immovable. 

"  Florinda !"  he  cried,  still  more  passionately,  "  will  you 
not  hear  me?  answer  me?" 

For  a  few  moments  Lady  Waldegrave  seemed  as  if  strug-? 
gling  with  her  feelings,  ihert  said,  "  There  was  a  time  when 
I  would  have  answered,  when  I  did  answer^  to  that  call  from 
you — that  time  is  past.'' 
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^^  And  you  now  bate— despise  me  ?"  cried  he.  Florinda 
was  silent. 

^^  You  think  me  false— faithless !"  he  exclaimed,  with  in-  > 
creasing  vehemence  ;  ''  I  know — I  know  you  do." 

Lady  Waldegrave  made  no  answer,  and  there  was  another 
pause. 

^^  Tell  me,  only  tell  me,  that  you  acquit  me  of  cold- 
blooded perfidy  ;  that  you  do  not  think  me  the  base,  heart- 
less villain" his  agitation  choked  his  utterance. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave, 
haughtily;  ^'  but  I  feel  I  degrade  myself  in  thus  allowing  you 
an  opportunity  of  uttering  such  language;  nor  would  I 
have  done  so,  but  that  it  was  necessary,  ere  I  leave  this, 
I  should  see  you  alone.  You  have  refused  the  explanation  I 
sought  by  Madame  Latour,  with  regard  to  the  picture  I 
committed  to  your  charge  ;  you  will  not,  you  dare  not  as  a 
gentleman,  refuse  to  restore  it  to  me  when  I  demand  it  my- 
self." 

Sir  Reginald  replied  by  opening  his  collar,  and  discover- 
ing the  picture  suspended  round  his  neck.  ^^  Never  while  I 
live  will  I  part  from  it,"  he  cried;  "it  is  my  all  of  happi- 
ness !" 

^^  This  is  too  humiliating  1"  said  Florinda,  indignantly,  and 
rising  as  if  to  move  away;  but  he  seized  her  hand,  and  caus- 
ed her  to  be  seated. 

«<  Wretched  and  undone  as  I  am,"  he  cried,  "  hateful  as 
I  am  to  myself,  still,  to  be  odious  in  your  eyes,  is  misery 
greater  than  I  can  bear.  O,  Florinda,  could  you  but  Know  - 
the  struggles  of  my  heart — the  sickening  mixture  of  hope- 
lessness and  hope ! — Could  you  conceive  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  anguish  I  have  endured,  that  I  still  endure,  and 
for  you  1" 

A  slight  wave  of  the  head,  and  a  curl  of  the  lip,  indicat- 
ed Lady  Waldegrave's  incredulity. 

"  You  do.  not — you  dare  not  doubt  my  truth,  Florinda  !" 
cried  he,  starting  from  the  ground,  where  he  had  cast  him" 
self. 

"  Have  I  not  cause?" 

"  No,  no;  I  have  deceived  myself — I  have  deceived  ano-    > 
ther— but  I  have  never  deceived  you.     Nay,  hear  me,  Flo- 
rinda, hear  me!" 

**  To  what  purpose  ?  We  are  now  mere  acquaintances; 
henceforth  let  us  be  still  less,  let  us  be  strangers." 

"  Yet  you  once  loved  me— rat  least  you  suffered  me  to 
indulge  that  hope;  but  'tis  better  that  it  should  not  be  so. 


Tell  me,  only  tell  me,  that  you  never  loved  me;  say,  then, 
Florinda,  oh,  in  mercy  say,  that  you  love  me  no  longer ! 
that  you  hate,  abhor  me  !'*  and  he  gasped  as  he  spoke^  his 
brow  was  contracted  as  in  agony,  and  his  eyes  seemed  as 
if  they  would  start  from  their  sockets. 

A  faint  blush  rose  to  Lady  Waldegrave's  cheek  as  she 
replied,  "  You  judge  of  my  feelings  by  your  own,  it  seems. 
Mine  change  not  so  easily." 

"  Oh,  Florinda,  dearest,  most  beloved  !"  and  he  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  to  his  heart,  and  both  were  silent  for 
some  moments  ;  when,  suddenly  dropping  it,  he  wildly  ex- 
claimed, "Why  do  you  suffer  me  to  touch  that  hand, 
Florinda?  it  never  can  be  mine  now — never!  Florinda" — 
and  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  deep,  but  suppressed  agony— 
*' Florinda,  I  will  not  conceal  it,  you  are  dearer  to  me  than 
life  itself.  I  never  did  love,  I  never  can  love,  another  as 
I  love  you — to  madness,  to  distraction ;  and  yet — and 
yet" — and  the  cold  drops  hung  round  his  brow — "  I  am  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  another  1" 

Uttering  an  exclamation,  Lady  Waldegrave  would  have 
risen  from  her  seat,  but,  starting  up,  he  withheld  her. 

'^  Not  till  you  have  heard  all.  Hear  me,  in  mercy  hear 
me,  Florinda — by  Heaven  you  shall  I — I  will  not  suffer  yoa 
to  believe  me  a  monster  of  perfidy  1"^ — Then  softening — 
^^  Florinda,  on  my  knees  I  implore  you  to  hear  me !  Erring 
—guilty  as  I  may  be,  you  shall  acquit  me  at  least  of  pre- 
meditated deception.  I  have  acted  rashly,  wildly,  madly, 
but  not  basely  I" 

Lady  Waldegrave's  only  reply  was  turning  her  bead 
haughtily  away. 

^^  Do  you  then  refuse  to  hear  me  ?  asked  Reginald,  in  a 
voice  of  forced  composure. 

"  To  what  pur[)osc  should  I  bear  you?  I  have  already 
heard  too  much — I  have  heard  myself  insulted." 

^Mnsulted! — oh,  Florinda,  you  whom  I  adore,  wor- 
ship"  

**  And  have  deceived,''*  interrupted  Lady  Waldegrave^ 
emphatically. 

^*  Florinda,  you  must,  you  shall  hear  me !"  cried  be 
firmly,  seizing  both  her  hands  in  his.  ^^  You  shall  hear 
all,  and  then  condemn  me  if  you  will.  A  thousand  times 
I  have  attempted  to  write  to  y6u — to  lay  open  my  whole 
heart  to  you — to  throw  myself  on  your  pity— to  implore 
you  to  fly  from  me— to  forget  me — but  in  vain;  where 
could  I  find  words  to  express  the  agonies  of  my  soul; 
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agonies  which  have  made  it  easier  for  me  to  feign  .hatred 
than  to  assume  indifference  towards  you." — He  paused,  as 
if  to* regain  composure,  but,  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner, 
resumed. 

*^  I  need,  not  tell  you,  that  from  the  first  moment  I  be- 
held you  at  Naples,  I  loved  you — that  you  well  know. 
From  that  time  I  lived  but  in  your  sight — I  saw  only  you 
— heard  only  you;  for  weeks  I  lived  in  a  dream— a  deli- 
rium: every  thing  was  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  re- 
membered only  with  indifference  or  disgust.  And  yet— ^t 
that  very  time,  when  my  whole  soul  was  yours-—!  confess 
— ^with  shame  and  misery  unspeakable  1  confess — ray 
feith  was  plighted,  to  another  !■ — Bear  with  me,  Flo- 
riuda,  but  for  a  few  short  minutes,  and  you  shall  hear  all 
— It  was  done  in  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  boyhood. 
I  had  mistaken  friendship,  relationship,  affection,  for  love 
— ^There  was  my  misfortune — my  crime,  if  you  will." 

"  No,"  cried  Florinda,  while  her  cheek  glowed  with  a 
deep  carnation — "  that  was  not  your  offence — Had  you 
stopped  there— but" 

*'  To  dare  to  love  you — to  tell  you  that  I  loved  you — yes,  I 
allow  that  was  presumption — frenzy — fettered  as  I  was; 
but  at  least  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that 
the  avowal  of  my  love  was  forced  from  me  by  circum- 
stances— and  that  even  then,  when  I  poured  out  the  feelings 
of  my  heart  before,  you,  I  did  not  conceal  from  you  that  an 
obstacle  then  stood  in  the  way  of  my  happiness — I  could 
n^t  bear  to  name  it  to  you  ;  but  it  was  one  I  flattered  my- 
self I  should  be  able  to  remove.  I  trusted  that  time  and  ab- 
sence would  have  wrought  the  same  change  in  her  that  had 
taken  place  in  me,  and  that  the  task  would  be  an  easy  one, 
to  break  the  ties  we  so  prematurely  formed.  It  has  not 
proved  so — she  loves  me  still — still !  Ah  !  do  not  scorn  her 
affection,  Florinda;  it  is,  I  am  sure,  such  as  she  is  herself  ten- 
der and  sincere.  But  even  had  it  been  less  so,  even  were  it 
far  otherwise,  from  the  situation  in  which  I  am  now  placed, 
to  retreat  on  my  part  would  be  infamy.  By  the  death  of 
her  brother,  I  am  now  unhappily  heir  to  the  princely  in- 
heritance of  her  father.  'All  that  he  has  must  be  mine. 
I  owe  him  much — He  has  been  a  father  to  me  through 
life.  To  renounce  this  alliance  would  be  worse  than  death 
to  him — it  would  be  eternal  disgrace  to  me  /  that  is  the 
oD)y  price  I  cannot — will  not — pay  for  you.  I  would  have 
sacrificed  mysetf  a  thousand  limes,  rather  than  have  met 

you  agaia  as  we  have  now  meV— ^x\^  >X«i«v  v»  ^^x^^  ^^^^ 
everr* 
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^^  And  she  for  whom  you  make  this  sacrifice  accepts  it. 
She  values  it,  perhaps,  the  more  for  what  it  costs  ?"  said 
Florinda,  coldly. 

"  No— oh  no;  she  is  ignorant  of  all." 

"  So  blind  !  yet  you  think  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  does." 

Lady  Waldegrave  moved  her  head  incredulously,  and  a 
slight  smile  of  scorn  wreathed  her  lip. 

*'  You  doubt,  Florinda  !"  exclaimed  Reginald,  anxiously 
regarding  her.     She  was  silent. 

"  Tell  me,''  cried  he,  still  more  earnestly,  "  have  you 

any  reason  to  believe-— to  suspect — that  Edith" He 

stopped  in  extreme  perturbation. 

"  Loves  you  as  a  brother,  a  friend,'as  a  companion,  a 
playfellow,  a  cousin j  in  all  these  relations  I  do  believe  you 
are  loved."  ,  . 

For  a  moment,  wh,ether.from  vanity  or  surprise^  Sir 
Reginald  looked  almost  displeased;'  but  in  another  instant 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  renewed  fire. 

"  If  it  should  be  so?"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "And 
yet — and  yet — from  her  own  lips  I  had  the  avowal — timid 
and  sensitive  as  she  is,  she  gave  me  the  spontaneous  assur- 
ance of  her  love.  Ah,  Florinda,  even  she  dared  to  say 
more  than  ever  you  have  said  !" 

"Unjust!  ungenerous!"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  crim- 
soning as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Florinda,  dearest,  forgive  me !  But  were  it  as  you  sup- 
pose, you  might  yet  be  mine !"  And  again  he  pressed  her 
jiand  to  his  lips,  and  a  long  silence  ensued ;  each  seemed 
as  though  they  feared  to  break  the  spell  which  blinded  their 
hearts  and  senses  to  the  self-delusions,  which  all  unregula- 
ted minds,  and  selfish  spirits,  so  passionately  love  to  in- 
dulge. 

Suddenly  a  dark  shadow  fell  upon  them,  and,  looking 
up,  they  perceive^  (with  what  feelings  may  be  imagined) 
the  huge  person  of  Mr  M'Dow  actually  bending  over  them, 
with  outstretched  neck,  and  eyes  and  mouth  open  to  their 
utmost  extent,  Amailye  hanging  by  the  bridle  on  his  arm. 
Sir  Reginald's  eyes  flashed  fire,  -and  he  cast  a  glance  at 
the  intruder,  which,  for  a  moment,  caused  even  his  obtuse 
nature  to  quail,  and  he  instinctively  retreated  a  few  steps, 
while  he  said,  affecting  great  delicacy  of  speech,  "  I  hope 
I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  intrusion ;  if  I  hadn't  met 
Miss  Edith,  who  told  me  what  has  happened^  I  vi<Mk^ 
really  have  taken  this  for  a  coutl\ng-8cene,  \loO^^  >bw<:2^n 
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bo!"  Then,  lo9ifig  his  hodily  fears,  he  advanced,  and 
seating  himself  almost  close  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  pulled  his  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  it,  6nd 
began  to  wipe  his  forehead,  while  Amailye  cropped  the 
sweet  mountain  herbage. 

Florinda  instantly  rose,  and  with  her  cheeks  in  a  glow, 
said — ^^  I  am  now  sufficiently  rested,  Sir  Reginald,  to  be 
.  able  to  return  ;"  and  with  a  slight  bend  of  the  head  to  Mr 
M'Dow,  she  walked  away. 

Reginald,  conscience 'Stricken  and  embarrassed,  not 
daring  to  offer  her  his  arm,  accompanied  her  in  silence.  But 
they  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  before  Mr  M'Dow 
was  thundering  after  them,  and  pushing  forward,  said,  as 
be  extended  one  of  his  great  elbows,  (Amailye  hanging  on 
the  other,)  "'  Will  your  ladyship  do  me  the  favour  to  take 
my  arm  ?"         . 

In  an  instant  Reginald  came  round  from  the  other  side, 
with  looks  of'lightning,  and  placing  himself  between  Flo- 
rindsv  and  the  enormous  elbow,  drew  her  arm  within  bis, 
and  in  a  voice  of  stifled  fury,  said,  "  We  shall  only  impede 
your  progress,  sir ;  had  you  not  better  mount  your  horse, 
and  proceed  ?" 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  returned  the  impregnable  M'Dow  ; 
"  but  I'm  in  no  particular  hurry." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  but  I  should  have  supposed  you 
were,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  slill  rising  in  his  boiling  indig- 
nation. "It's  rather  unusual,  is  it  not,  for  clergymen  in 
this  country  to  be  travelling  during  church  service  ?" 

"  It  is  so,  certainly,"  returned  Mr  M'Dow,  with  perfect 
composure ;  "  you  are  quite  right,  it  is  certainly  not  quite 
orthodox.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  my  case  which 
I  think  wo(|y  satisfy  even  the  Presbytery,  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  and  I  should  be  brought  before 
it  at  your  instance.  Sir  Reginald — hoch,  hoch,  ho  ! — But 
the  fact  is,  that,  although  at  this  moment  I  can't  say  I'm 
in  no  particular  hurry,  (as  I  go  but  a  short  distance  to- 
day,)  yet  I  must  confess,  I'm  nevertheless  in  haste  ;  for 
since  the  truth  must  be  told,  I'm  in  no  less  than  wedding 
haste.  My  fair  lady  has  done  me  the  honour  to  fix  Wed- 
nesday, the  twenty-ninth,  for  the  happy  day,  which  is  ra- 
ther sooner  than  was  originally  proposed,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr  Reddie  of  Manchester,  and  hisfamily, 
to  the  marriage.  Mr  Reddie  is  the  lady's  maternal  uncle, 
and  ia  to  officiate  as  her  fawther  upon  the  occasion,  so  it 
would  be  a  terrible  buavnesa  \^  ^W  ^u^L^Tead^j  W\.\\Na  htide- 
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groom— hocb,  ho,  ho ! — I  was  to  have  taken  the  steam- 
boat to-morrow  morning,  but  hearing  last  ivight  that  the 
boiler  of  the  Aberdeen  boat  had  burst,  and  very  near  kill- 
ed a  passenger,  I  began  to  think  that  they  were  not  very 
chancy,  and  that  I  would  be  better  on  the  back  of  my  pow- 
ney  than  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  boat,  hoch,  hoch,  ho !  So 
I  just  kept  incog,  at  the  manse,  and  slipped  away  at  a  time 
when  I  thought  there  was  little  chance  of  meeting  any 
body.  I  merely  go  as  far  as  my  friend  Auhnahashnish's 
this  aflernoon,  and  there  I'll  cs^tch  the  coach  as  it  passes 
to-morrow,  which  will  take  me  to  Glasgow  the^ameeven- 
ingt  *  And  now,  I  hope,  you'll  allow.  Sir  Reginald,  that  this 
is  an  extreme  case.  Ottly  conceive,  if  any  mischance  had 
come  oiiar  the  boat,  and  I  in  it,  what  a  dreadful  situation 
for  the  lady,  what  an  awful  predicament  for  a  person  of 
feeling  and  refinement!" 

To  this  dread  anticipation  no  answer  was  returned,  and 
the  paijj^y  proceeded  ;  1^  M'Dow  expatiating  on  tlie  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  steam-boats,  their  cheapness 
and  facility,  their  dangers  and  disagreeableness,  till  Sir 
Reginald  impatiently  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  "This 
road,  sir,  is  ill  calculated  for  so  many  persons  \  I  would 
recommend  you  to  move  forward." 

"The  road  is  a  little  narrow  to  be  sure,"  returned  Mr 
M'Dow,  "  but  I  can  fall  back  a  step  or  two,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  good  company  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  ;  besides  its  rather 
steep  for  my  beast,  who's  not  just  so  sure-footed  as  she 
has  been,  and  so  I  prefer  walking ;  not  that  Pm  just  so  en-  ^ . 
cumbered  as  the  poor  Highland  postman,  who  said  he 
could  not  get  on,  because  he  was  sair  taigled  with  a 
horse! — hoch,  ho,  ho!" — but  the  iiills  only  echoed  Mr 
M'Dow's  laugh,  as  he  met  with  no  interruption  from  either 
of  his  companions.  Sir  Reginald  was  chafing  in  fiery  si- 
lence, and  Lady  Waldegrave's  bonnet  Concealed  her  face. 
But,  jjlWl  bent  on  making  himself  agreeable,  he  pushed 
cla#  up  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  again  oflTering  his  arm. 
",  xour  ladyship  appears  much  fatigued,  had  you  not  better 
accept  additional  help  ?"  A  cold  and  haughty  bow  was 
the  only  answer  vouchsafed.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr  M'Dow 
vent  on — "  We  have  not  here  the  conveniences  that  you 
have  in  foreign  parts,"  he  continued  ;  "  I'm  to}d  they  carry 
the  ladies  ov^r  the  mountains  in  sedan  chairs,  and  that  puts  . 
me  in  mind  of  what  happened  to  a  counlrstCAU  o^  o^ml^^^K 
Re^rmaiJ,  when  he  first  went  to  Ed\iibux%Vi.    "^^^Xk^^Xiftw^ 
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invited  to  a  fine  party,  and  he  thought  be  would  treat  him- 
felf  with  a  chair  for  gentility's  sake.  But,  lo  and  behold  ! 
the  chair  wanted  the  bottom  ;  the  chairmen  were  in  a  ^nr- 
ry,  and  away  they  trotted,  up  one  street  and  down  an- 
other, the  poor  gentleman's  body  in  the  chair,  and  liis  feet 
racing  away  through  the  dirt ;  quo!  he,  an  'twerena  for  the 
honour  o'  the  thing,  'troth  I  wad  hae  preferred  plain 
walking — hoch,  hocb,  ho !"  In  this  manner  Mr  M'Dow 
went  on,  beguiling,  as  he  thought,  the  weariness  of  the 
way  to  hi^companions,  whose  silence  he  attributed  sqi^ely 
to  fatigue.  .    « 

There  was  no  shaking  off  the  minister.  As  there  Vfs  a 
near  cut  to  Auchnahashnish  through  Glenr-oy  grounds,  he 
kept  in  close  contact  till  wilhin  a  short  distance  of  the 
castle,  when,  with  many  regrets  and  apologies  at' not  be- 
ing able  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  worthy  pawtron,  he 
made  his  parting,  speech.  ^^  Well,  Sir  Reginald,  I  hope 
you'll  soon  give  me  an  opportunilfi^of  doing  as  1  nv$  going 
to  be  done  by  ;  and  no  .j^oubt,  my  lady,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  officiating  as  the  best  mai<l  on  the 
occasion."     Then  mounting  his  Amailye,  he  rode  off. 

Intolerable  as  his  presence  had  been,  his  absence  was 
scarcely  less,  supportable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
parties,  and  his  departure  was  followed  by  a  silence.  It 
was  not  till  they  had  almost  reached  the  house  that 
Reginald  was  impelled  to  break  it,  when,  in  an  agitated 
"voice  and  manner,  he  said,  '^  Florinda,  I  have  still  much 
to  say — you  must  hear  me — you  must  do  me  justice — I  can- 
not Jive  under  the  sense  of  your  displeasure — of  your  con- 
tempt," he  added,  as  she  withdrew  her  arm  from  his, 
saying,  coldly,  "Excuse  me  ;  I  am  too  much  fatigued  to 
resume  a  subject,  which  had  perhaps  better  never  have 
been  revived." 

"  I  am  sick  of  life  !"  he  exclajmed,  passionately.  "  Do 
not,  then,  drive  me  to  desperation !  Promise  me,  at  least, 
that  you  will  again  hear  me!"  <» 

"Perhaps — another  time— not  now,"  said  Lady  Wil^lp. 
graTC,  as  they  entered  the  house ;  and  she  hastily  quitted 
him,  aware  that  she  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  mind  Which 
would  not  allow  him  to  rest  till  he  was  again  at  her  feet. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Lad7  Elizabeth's  natural  anxieties  might  possibly  ha  ve 
been  suppressed^at  the  opera,  but  were  not  to  be  restrain- 
ed at  church.  And  aHer  having  Tor  some  time  disturbed 
the  devotions  of  the  congregation  by  her  £dgetting  and 
whispering,  she  at  length  left  the  church,  accompanied  by 
Editht  who  was  obliged  to  order  the  carriage  and  returp 
home  with  her.  On  arriving  there,  they  learnt  that  the 
object  of  all  this  solicitude  had  gone  to  her  own  apartment 
mu9h  fatigued,  and  thither  her  ladyship  repaired,  while 
Edith  obeyed  a  sumtnons  to  her  father.  She  found  the 
chief  seated  in  his  gouty  chair,  with  no  very  benign  aspect : 
Benbowie  slumbering  beside  him,  and  Mrs  Macauley 
fronting  them  with  a  serious-lookins;  book  in  her  hand. 

*'  This  is  a  pretty  way  I'm  treated,"  was  his  salutation 
to  Edith.  ^'Fve  sent  at  least  ten  times  this  last  hour 
for  Reginald 'or  you,  and  it  seems  it's  only  now  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  come  !  I  don*t  believe  there's  one  of  my 
own  hounds  that's  neglected  in  the  manner  I  am.  Where's 
your  cousin  ?  Where's  Reginald  ?  I  ask,  where  is  he  ?" 
Edith  (who  had  seen  her  Hither  just  before  going  to  church) 
hastened  to  explain  matters,  but  the  explanation  was  re-» 
.ceived  with  high  disdain. 

*'  You've  been  all  very  ill  employed  in  wandering  after 
preachers,  and  leaving  me  here  with  no  other  company 
than  these  two  creatures,"  pointing  to  Benbowie  and  Mrs 
Macauley,  "  the  one  squirting  tobacco  in  my  face  all  day, 
the  other  deaving  me  with  her  impertinent  trash  of  sermons." 

"  O  now,  Glenroy  !  how  can  you  speak  that  way,  when 
you  know  the  only  sermon  I've  read  to  you  to-day  is  that 
beautiful  discourse  on  meekness  by" 

^^  And  what  the  plague  have  I  to  do  with  discourses  on 
meekness  ?"  stamping  with  his  crutch  as  he  spoke. 

"That's  true — very  true,  on  my  conscience,"  said  Ben- 
bowie, roused  by  the  stroke  of  the  crutch. 

"  Meekness!"  rejoined  Glenroy;  "hah,  a  pretty  like  thing, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  Highland  chief;  he  would  cut  a  pretty 
figure  with  meekness  indeed !  Meekness — meekness  ? — 
meanness  I" 

"  Ah,  Glenroy,  for  all  that,  I  wish  I  saw  you  clothed  in. 
meekness!"  aighed  Mrs  Maqauley. 
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.^^  Clothed  in  meekness  !  pretty  like  clothing  indeed  for  a 
Highland  chief!"  cried  Glenroy,  furiously. 

'*  'Deed  then,  Glenroy,  I'm  thinking,  after  all,  Highland 
chiefs  are  but  human  craatures,"  said  Mrs  Macauley, 
looking  as  if  the  idea  had  for  the  first  time  entered  her  mind. 

"  You  really — there's  no  bearing  this  !  I  desire,  Molly 
Macauley,  you'll  take  that  methodistical  looking  book  out 
of  my  sight  this  moment,  and  never  let  me  see  or  hear  of 
it  again.  •  These  puritanical  books  are  enough  to  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  sense'?.  I  hate  meekness!  by  ^ove,  if  I  had 
hot  the  patience  of  Job,  I  would  notr  submit  to  this  !  Ben- 
bovvie,  ring  the  bell — ring  it  louder.  It's  very  hard  that  I 
can't  get  a  word  of  my  own  nephew  in  my  own  house.'* 

Benbowie,  now  roused  from  his  slumber,  followed  Mrs 
Macauley  and  her  volume  of  sermons  out  of  the  rooni,  as 
Reginald  entered.  Edith  was  struck  with  the  paleness  and 
dejection  of  his  countenance,  on  which  the  recent  traces  of 
agitation  were  still  visible;  and  a  wild,  nameless  fear  again 
darted  through  her  mind. 

"Come  away,  Reginald,"  cried  Glenroy,  extending  his' 
hand  to  him,  "  come  away,  it's  long  since  I've  seen  you; 
but,  I  know,  it's  not  your  fault,  it's  these  foolish  women  that 
take  you  up— but  you  should  not  mind  them,  Reginald. 
And  wben's  that  English  set  going  away,  Edith — what'a 
keeping  them  here  all  this  time  ?  If  they  expect  to  see  any 
more  of  me,  they're  much  mistaken,  I  can  tell  them.  My 
foot  shall  not  cross  mv  own  room  door  till  I've  seen  their 
backs  turned;  but  let  them  go  or  slay,  don't  you  trouble 
your  head  about  them,  Reginald.  I  see  you're  quite  done 
out,  dancing  attendance  on  them;  but  I  must  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is,  to  get  you  married  to 
Edith,  and  then  you  can  give  all  your  time  and  attention  to 
me.  Where  are  you  going,  Edith  ?  come  back  this  mo- 
ment— going  away  at  the  very  time  I'm  settling  your  mar- 
riage, you  silly  thing  !" 

Edith,  with  her  face  in  a  glow,  stopped  irresolute;  but, 
in  her  confusion,  saw  not  the  increasing  paleness  and  look 
of  agony  which  stole  over  Reginald's  features. 

*^  You  know  l*m  to  have  the  woods  tlfinned  for  her  por- 
tion, and  I'll  ride  there  some  day  with  you  myself,  Reginald, 
and  you  shall  have  out  the  black  mare.  It  was  a  good  one 
that  Lord  what-do-you-call-him,  having  the  impudence  to 
ask  me  to  part  with  that  mare.  Noi-man's  mare !  he  would 
have  bad  Edith  too;  but  I  never  \vo\i\A  ^\n^V\^x  \a  ^i\^  man 
JirlDg  but  yourself,  Reginalds     "Bui  v\v^a  \^  V\v^  "i^^V  ^^  >J«w^ 
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month — ^is  it  not  ?  Wel!^  let  it  be  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month,  and  that  gives  time  enough  to  get  all  her  trumpery, 
and  to  invite  the  county  to  it.  The  sooner  the  better — and 
then,  Reginald,  we'll  part  no  more,"— with  a  fervent  shake 
of  the  hand.  Much  more  of  the  same  sort  followed,  while 
Sir  Reginald,  with  lusick  and  jin' aching  heart,  articulated 
some  indistinct  words,  which^  howevdV,  passed  very  well 
with  Glen roy.  At  length  he  was  liberated  by  the  sound  of 
the  dressing  bell. 

Late  and  tardily  the  party  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 
Edith  naturally  shunned  the  possibility  of  a  tete-^  tete  with  . 
her  lover,  aAer  what  had  passed  in  her  hearing  about  the 
marriage;  and  he,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  more  de- 
sirous of  meeting  with  one,  the  very  sight  of  whom  spoke 
daggers  to  his  conscience. 

Dinner  ha<l  been  announced  some  time  before  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth made  her  appearance,  which  she  at  lai<t  did  in  her 
morning  dress,  and  with  visible  marks  of  business  and  bustle 
in  her  deportment. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  child,"  said  she  to  Edith,  "  for 
Coming  to  dinner  en  deshabille ;  but  since  I  saw  you  I  have 
been  so  hurried  I  really  scarcely  know  what  I  am  about. 
FJorinda — (who,  by  the  by,  begs  that  you  will  excuse  her 
appearing  ut  dinner,  as  she  still  feels  rather  abattu^  from 
the  wretched  walk  she  had;  but  Dr  Price  assures  me  a  little 
rest  is  all  that  is  necessary,)  has  had  an  express  from  the 
Dutchess  of  Porchester,  who  it  seems  is  come  with  the 
Duke  to  his  shooting  box,  entreating  us  to  go  to  her  imme- 
diately. Florinda  begged  I  would  show  her  note  to  you, 
that  you  may  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  refuse.  Thero 
are  no  secrets  in  it;  I  shall  read  it  aloud. 

"  *  My  dear  Lady  Waldegrave, 
"  *  I  have  this  instant  learnt  you  are  at  Glenroy,  conse- 
quently not  more  than  thirty-six  miles  from  us,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Highland  geography,  is  about  the  same  distance 
as  between  Piccadilly  and  St  James's.     Judge,  then,  of 
my  impatience  to  have  you  here.     Do  oblige  me,  and  come 
immediately ;  I  have  a  very  particular  reason  for  wishing 
you  to  be  here  before  the  S7th.     I  cannot  express  how 
much  you  will  gratify  me  by  coming.     We  have  a  perfect 
host  of  your  adorers  here,  and  now  that  they  are  tired  of 
■hodting  grouse,  I  fear  they  will  take  to  BhooVvc^  >^<^\s^- 
MlveS;  unless  you  come  to  us;  and  iYlet\,.^^t\».^^^>^^Rl  ^^ 
D2 
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on]  j- shoot  one  another.     I  know  you  will  come,  dearest 
Lady  Waldegrave,  and  oblige  your  affectionate  friend, 

\    .  "  *  Charlotte  Porchester. 

r 

^^  *•  As  horses  are  not  quite  so  plenty  as  heather  in  this 
charming  country,  the  duke  begs  me  to  say  he  will  send 
his  to  meet  you  at  the  (I  can't  spell  the  word)  ferry  op- 
posite Glenroy,  wind  and  weather  serving,  to-morrow,  as 
they  surely  will,  to  oblige  you  and  me^  and  half  a  dozen' 
dying  swains  and  desperate  inamoratas.  This  will  save 
you  about  a  thousand  miles,  nK)re  or  less.  Of  course 
when  I  say  you^  I  include  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Madame 
Latour,  and  all  near  and  dear  to  you.  I  enclose  a  billet 
to  Sir  Reginald,  although  I  suppose,  if  report  speaks  truth, 
I  need  scarcely  hope  he  will  leave  his  fiancee — but  why 
should  not  she  come  too  ?  Tell  Miss  Malcolm  this,  with  all 
sorts  of  proper  speeches  on  the  occasion.'  " 

''  Ah  ha,  Sir  Reginald !  thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  we 
must  have  some  day,"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth,  forgetting,  in 
the  exhilaration  of  her  spirits,  all  previous  antipathies  felt 
and  expressed.  "  That's  just  as  it  should  be,'*  glancing 
from  him  to  Edith;  '^  but  I  understand,"  nodding  her  head, 
"  I  shall  keep  your  secret, -though  you  scarcely  deserve  it, 
for  having  kept  it  so  well  yourselves,  ha,  ha,  ha  !■— But  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  very  sad,"  addressing  Edith  withun  air 
of  childish  delight  quite  at  variance  with  her  words,  "  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  you  so  soon,  when  we  were  all  so  happy 
and  comfortable  ;  but  those  things  are  unavoidable.  Flo- 
rinda  really  never  has  been  in  spirits  since  we  came  here, 
and  my  own  health  suffered  a  good  deal.  In  short,  I 
think  we  shall  all  be  the  better  of  a  change.  At  the  same 
time,  J  think  I  did  right  in  coming  here.  I  feel  more  com- 
fortable at  having  seen  poor  Glenroy,  and  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  done  him  a  little  good.  I  said  all  I  coi\ld  to  raise  his 
spirits,  poor  man,  and  I  think  I  succeeded ;  and,  apropos^ 
I  believe  I  must  endeavour  to  see  him  again  before  I  go, 
just  to  bid  him  good  bye.  We  must  hope,  however,  to 
meet  in  town  by  and  by.  I  think  I  have  half  persuaded 
Glenroy  to  bring  you  there  next  winter ;  indeed  I  am  sure 
he  will ;  but  perhaps  you  will  go  with  us  to  Kinmore — why 
should  not  you,  my  dear  ?  You  will  be  much  the  better  of 
a  little  gaiety — you  are  too  much  moped  here. — Apropos^ 

Sir  Aeginald,  I  hope  Flofmda  secvX  ^o\x  V\\^  liOtV^  Uiat  came 

oncloaed  for  you  from  the  duciheaa^?^ 
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Sir  Reginald  merely  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment, 
aa  he  advanced,  and  oiTered  his  arm  to  conduct  her  lady- 
ship to  dinner,  while  she  continued  chattering  all  the  way 
along. 

They  were  seated  before  Madame  Latouri  joined  them, 
and  when  she  did,  her  spirits  seemed  no  less  excited  than 
Lady  Elizabeth's  at  the  prospect  of  exchanging  Glenroy 
for  Kinmore ;  and  both  were  so  talkative  during  dinner, 
that  the  silence  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  was  as  much 
k  matter  of  necessity  as  of  choice.  Lady  Elizabeth  talked 
of  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  Kinmore,  of  the  charming 
duchess,  and  her  brother,  Lord  Errington,  who  was  dying 
for  love  of  Fiorinda,  and  for  whom  she  thought  Florinda 
had  a  sort  of  a  nuance  of  preference ;  and  she  appealed  to 
Sir  Reginald,  who  sat  pale  and  frowning,  as  if  scarcely  able 
to  endure  the  nonsense  she  uttered. 

"  I'm  sure.  Miss  Edith,  you  may  be  thankful  you  are  not 
a  great  heiress,"  said  the  simple-minded  Mrs  Macauley; 
"  for  you  may  be  sure  you  will  be  married  for  true  love, 
and  for  nothing  else." 

"  O !  unquestionably,"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth ;  **  my 
daughter's  rank  and  fortune,  together  with  her  beauty  and 
talents,  render  her,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  recherchS 
person  in  the  world.  She  will  be  sadly  teazed,  poor  love ! 
amongst  such  a  crowd  of  adorers,  as  the  duchess  calls 
them."  Sir  Reginald  here  rose  and  rang  the  bell  violently; 
then,  when  the  summons  was  answered,  seemed  at  a  loss 
what  to  ask  for.  Edith  gnzed  on  him  with  surprise  and 
fear,  and  again  a. strange  wild  suspicion  flashed  upon  her  as 
she  encountered  the  malignant  smile  of  Madame  Latour. 
"  And  now  let  us  arrange  something  about  our  journey  to- 
morrow. We  must  start  early — by  twelve,  if  possible. 
That'won't  be  too  early  for  me,  Dr  Price  ?  You  will  arrange 
every  thing  for  me,  as.  usual,  you  know.  And,  Sir  Regi- 
nald, I  hope  we  shall  have  your  company;  or,  if  you  would 
prefer  it,  perhaps  Florinda  will  give  you  a  seat  in  her  car- 
riage; don't  you  think  so,  Madame  Latour  ?" 

But  Sir  Reginald  had  caught  Edith's  eye  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  anxiety ;  and  be- 
fore Madame  Latour  could  reply,  he  made  a  strong  effort 
at  regaining  his  composure  ;  and,  with  the  tone  and  manner 
of  *^uppresied  agitation,  he  hastily  said,— *^  regret  I  can- 
not have  that  honour,  I  am  otherwise  engaged."  And  at 
be  spoke,  he  became  very  pale. 

''  Ahf  eogtL^od  1"  cried  her  ladjtatop^  n^Vio^  HiVifewwi  ^ 
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humour,  was  always  in  high  spirits.  "  That  is  a  very  sigiii- 
iicaut  word,  and  we  must  find  out  the  meaning  of  it. 
Come,  my  dear,"  taking  Edith's  arm,  *'  you  can  perhaps 
tell  me  the  nature  of  Sir  Reginald's  engagement  ?— What 
a  very  pretty  blush  "  she  whispered,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room.  "Madame  Latour,  don't  you  think  Edhb 
blushes  uncommonly  well  ?" 

"  Mais  oui,"  replied  Madame  Latour  ;  '*  je  voadrois  qu^ 
MissMalcomb,  put  donner  un  peude  ses belles couleurs^au 
pauvre  Sir  Reginaal,  11  est  si  pale !  II  a  I'air,  vat  you  call 
un^pee.'* 

"  By  the  by,  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  think  he  does 
look  a  little  paler  and  thinner,  and  more  grave  than  he 
used  to  do,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  "  but  I  have  observed 
that  some  men  do  look  rather  grave  when  they  are  going 
to  be  married." 

"  Sir  Reginald  marrie  !"'  exclaimed  Madame  Latour,  in 
real  or  affected  astonishment,  "c?est  ne  pas  possible!  II 
me  semble  mourant — mourant   do  chagrin— de  desespoir 

— de non — non!  je  ne  le  crois  pas,  Meess  Malcomb  ; 

assurement  ce  n'est  pas  vrai—- vous  ne  le  croyez  pas  ?" 
And  Madame  Latour  fixed  her  eyes  on  Edilh,  who, 
trembling  as  she  was  with  emotion,  despised  her  too  much 
to  betray  it. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  we  have  said 
quite  cnoujrh  on  that  subject ;"  then  putting  her  arm 
within  Editli's,  and  drawing  her  a  little  aside — '*  Yes,  'tis 
as  I  hinted  before,  she  certainly  had  a  design  in  that  quarter 
—how  very  absurd,  poor  woman,  that  she  cannot  conceal 
her  disappointment!— How  any  one  can  admire  her  eyest 
and  do  you  observe  how  frightfully  her  head  is  dressed  to- 
day ?  And  now,  my  dear,  come  to  my  dressing- roomy 
and  let  me  hear  all  about  this  marriage  of  yours,  thaft  you 
have  kept  such  a  profound  secret." 

On  entering  the  dressing-room,  such  a  tumultuous  greet- 
ing took  place  bet  A^een  the  dogs  and  their  mistress,  that 
Edith  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  a  reply. 

"We  shall  be  quiet  here,"  continued  Lady  Elizabeth, 
throwing  herself  into  a  chaise  tongue^  while  the  dogs  cpn- 
iinued  to  bark  and  cough  out  their  welcome,  "  quiet  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  me  in  my  delicate  state  of  health. 
You  will  find  a  seat  somewhere,  my  dear,*'  casting  her  eyes 
atound  on  the  various  chairs,  which  were  covered  with 
dresses,  hats,  and  caps.  "Rosalie,"  she  ealictl  to  bet 
ifiaid  in  the  inner  apartment,  *^Otez  ced  burets  et  ce 
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manteau,  et  avancez  une  chaide,  pour  mademoiselle. — Now, 
my  dear,  never  mind  her,  she  don't  understand  a  word  of 
English  ;  but  apropos,  (ring  the  bell  first,  I  must  speak  to 
Rousseau,  about  putting  new  strings  to  my  guitar  before 
we  go)  well,  and  so  you  were  telling  me — I  forget  bow  it 
was  you  and  Sir  Reginald  first  became  acquainted — is  not 
that  a  knock  at  the  door  ?  How  tiresome  !  See  who  it  is« 
ray  dear. — Oh  !  Dr  Price,  is  that  you — come  in — \  must 
beg  you  will  see  the  housekeeper  yourself  about  the  re- 
freshments we  shall  require  in  the  carriage  ;  you  know  how 
little  I  eat,  but  I  find  tariety  absolutely  necessary  for  me  ; 
in  fact,  my  dear,  the  stomach,  requires  to  be  amused  as 
well  as  the  mind,"  turning  to  Edith,  "and  that  is  a  secret 
worth  knowing."  But  the  secret  was  lost  on  Edith,  who 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  Doctor  Price's  entrance,  to 
make  her  exit.      « 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Without  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the 
particular  study  of  an  individual  is  of  little  use  in  enabling 
us  to  draw  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  events 
may  produce  on  the  mind  ;  for,  as  some  one  has  truly  said, 
there  is  nothing  so  inconsistent  as  consistency.  Edith 
thought  she  knew  her  father  sufficiently,  to  be  certain  he 
would  rejoice  at  hearing  of  the  approaching  departure  of 
his  lady,  and  she  therefore  hastened  to  his  apartment  to 
communicate  the  pleasing  intelligence  ;  but,  to  her  utter 
surprise,  it  was  received  with  every  symptom  of  dissatis- 
faction and  displeasure. 

"  Going  away  to-morrow !"  he  repeated,  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  times  ;"  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  !  I  can 
scarcely  say  I  have  seen  her,  the  mother,  yet ;  and  the 
other  one,  the  daughter,  I've  never  once  set  eyes  upon  ; 
and  I  don't  so  much  as  know  vet  what  brought  them  here 
at  all — What's  taking  them  away  in  such  a  hurry  ?  The 
duchess  of  nonsense  !  what  do  I  care  for  the  Duchess  of 
Porchester  ? — they  did  not  come  here  to  visit  her,  but  to 
see  me  ;  and  it's  quite  inconceivable  to  me  what's  taking 
them  away.  I  can't  make  it  out,  there's  something  I  don't 
understand  in  it — there's  something-  not  right — there's 
something  quite  wrong !     They  must  have  been  ill  used 
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Hince  they  came  to  the  bouse,  or^  they  would  not  be  leaf- 
ing it  so  soon.  How  has  that  simpleton,  Molly  Macaaley, 
been,  behaving  herself?  that  creature  really  has  not  the 
sense  of  a  sparrow — to  go  away,  too,  at  the^very  time  of 
your" marriage. — Ring  the  bell — I  shall  have  this  cleared 
up — they  shall  not  leave  this  house  till  I  know  the  reason 
of  such  behaviour, — What's  keeping  that  fellow,  Duncan? 
ring  again.  I  want  him  to  help  me  to  dress,  for  Fm  com- 
ing to  the  drawing  room — I  must  know  the  meaning  of 
this — So  go  away  now,  and  don*t  let  me  hear  any  of  your 
nonsense — I  shall  go,"  stamping  his  crutch,  "  if  I  should 
go  on  the  crown  of  my  head." 

And  Edith,  knowing  how  vain  expostulation  was^  with- 
drew, trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  another  scene  between 
the  chief  and  his  lady,  and  anticipating  an  abrupt  disclo* 
sure  of  her  approaching  marriage.  ^She  next  sought 
Florinda  ;  but  she  was  denied  admittance  to  her,  on  the 
plea  of  her  ladyship's  headach  being  so  bad  she  was  unable 
to  see  any  one,  save  Madame  Latour,  who  was,  as  usual, 
closeted  with  her.  She  then  repaired  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 
to  acquaint  her  with  what  had  passed  with  her  father,  and 
to  try,  if  pQSsible,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  gratify  hiw,  if  he 
should  be  very  pressing  with  them  to  remain  a  little  longer 
atXjrIiBnroy.  But  her  ladyship  was  busy  directing  and  su- 
perintending the  movements  of  her  attendants^  in  packing 
the  variety  of  litter  which  still  lay  scattered  around,  such 
as  dresses,  jewels,  music,  writing  and  drawing  implements, 
French  novels,  drugs, &c.,  &c.  She  therefore  scarcely  list- 
ened to  her,  and  only  answered  the  invitation  she  gave  in  her 
father's  name  for  a  longer  stay,  by  a  quick  and  peremptory 
refusal,  or  a  slight  acquiescence  as  to  meeting  him  in  the 
drawing-room.  Vexed  and  perplexed,  poor  Edith  knew 
not  where  to  turn— there  was  no  one  near  to  whom  sho 
*  could  speak  of  the  untoward  aspect  of  affairs,  still  less  to 
whom  she  could  apply  for  advice  and  assistance.  To  Re- 
ginald, who  had  once  used  to  be  her  confidante  and  coun- 
sellor, she  now  felt  an  unaccountable  reluctance  to  have 
recourse;  an  invisible  but  impassable  barrier  seemed  to 
have  been  raised  between  them — but  by  whom  she  could 
not  tell ;  it  was  something  she  felt,  but  could  neither  de- 
scribe nor  comprehend.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  hjer 
thoughts  as  she  sat  alono  in  the  drawing-room,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  the  tears  unconsciouhly  dropping 
from  her  eyes,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  object  of 
her  meditations  entered,  with  an  air  of  dejection  and  gloom. 
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He  gazed  on  her  for  some  moments,  but  eaid  nothing. 
Edith  could  not  speak,  but  her  tears  fell  Taster.  Reginald 
sighed,  but  it  was  a  sigh  that  breathed  more  of  discontent 
and  displeasure  than  of  sympathy  or  sorrow.  He  remain- 
ed for  some  time  as  if  struggling  with  his  emotion  ;  then, 
in  an  agitated  voice,  he  «aid,  *"•  Edith,  you  appear  to  be 
unhappy?" 

Edith  struggled  against  her  feelings,  and  with  a  melan- 
choly smile  replied,  "  Only  sorrowful." 

"Arid  why  sorrowful  ?"  demanded  Sir  Reginald.  '*  Af- 
ter what  has  passed,  I  did  not  expect — :I  flattered  myself^ 
I — if  there  is  anycause" — — 

Edith  sighed,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  restrain 
them,  tears  continued  to  drop  from  her  eyes. 

•'•  For  Heaven's  sake,  Edith,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  as 
you  value  my  peace,  as  you  value  your  own— tell  me-  the 
cause  of  your  tears^  of  your  sorrow  ?" 

**•  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Edith,  with  emotion  ;  *'I  scarcely 
know  myself;  but  strange,  vague,  undefined,  but  very  pain- 
ful feeling?,  take  possession  of  me."  « 

"  You  did  not  use  to  be  fanciful  or  vapourish,"  saicj 
Reginald,  looking  earnestly  at  her. 

"Nor  am  I  now,"  said  Edith,  more  firmly;  "but — ^ 
she  stopped,  and  her  voice  quivered,  "  we  speak  a  strange 
language  to  each  other  now,  Reginald — it  was  not  thus  we 
were  wont  to  talk  in  former  times." 

"And  whose  fault  is  that,  Edith  ?"  he  asked  abruptly,  as 
he  stooped  to  caress  his  dog  to  hide  his  confusion. 

"  Not  mine,"  replied  she  faintly. 

Sir  Reginald  raised  his  head,  but  his  eyes  were  still  fixed 
en  his  dog,  while  he  said  in  a  quick,  hurried  manner,  "  Yet, 
after  what  passed  to-day,  a  few  hours  ago,  in  your  father's 
presence^  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  I  should  find  you 
til  us  apparently  wretched."  * 

"Ah,  Reginald  I  you  did  not  use  to  speak  thus  hardly  to 
roe,"  said  Edith,  reproachfully,  as  she  strove  to  dispel  her 
tears. 

"  I  did  not  use  to  see  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
be  sacrificed,"  he  replied,  with  increasing  harshness  of 
manner. 

"  You  know  it  is  not  so,"  said  Edith,  tenderly,  and  she 
blushed  as  she  said  it. 

Reginald  made  no  reply.  Edith  gathered  courage,  and 
went  on — "  But  were  I  to  judge  thus  qf  you,  what  might  I 
not  think ?  what  ought  I  not  to  think?" 
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Reginald's  colour  rose,  and  for  a  few  seconds  be  seetned 
as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  :  he  then  said,  ^^  Of  course,  I 
might  have  expected  that  accusation  would  be  answered  by 
recrimination  ;  had  I  complained  of  your  spirits  being  too 
high,  you  would  to  a  certainty  have  replied,  that  Uwas  be- 
cause mine  were  so  boisterous  ;  Ms  the  way,  not  with  all, 
but  with  a  great  part  of  your  sex,  Edith.'* 

Edith's  heart  swelled  at  this  taunt,  but  she  made  an  ef- 
fort to  repress  lier  feelings,  and  with  tolerable  calmness 
said,  ^'ir  I  am  the  foolish,  unreasonable  creature  you  re- 
present me  to  be,  you  cannot  wish" — her  voice  failed  her, 
but  she  added,  in  a  faltering  accent,  ^^  We  had  better 
part." 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  her  faithless  lover  had, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  been  aiming  to  bring  her,  that 
the  odium  of  the  quarrel  might  rest  upon  her ;  but  though 
blinded  ly  selfish  passion,  he  was  not  so  lost  to  every  ge- 
nerous feeling  as  not  to  be  smote  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
injustice  and  cruelty.  Passion,  and  conscience  struggled  in 
^  his  breast,  and,  averse  to  yield  entirely  to  either,  he  sought 
to  compromise  between  them.  '  / 

"  Edilh,"  he  said  with  emotion,  "  your  happiness  is 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;  if  it  is  to  be  attained  by  my  relin- 
quishing my  right  to  your  affections — Edith,  is  it  so  ? — 
Speak  to  me,  I  implore  you."  And  he  grasped  her  hand, 
and. gazed  intensely  on  her  face,  on  which  deep  blushes 
and  deatlily  paleness  alternately  succeeded  each  other. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  Reginald,  with  increasing  vehemence, 
"what  it  is  you  wish — what  you  would  have  me  do  ?  and 
you  shall  be  gratified,  even  at  the  expense  of  my  own  hap- 
piness ;  'more  I  cannot  say."  And  he  dropt  the  hand  he 
held. 

"  I  have  no  wish,  Reginald,"  said  Edith,  faintly,  "  but 
to  see  you  such  as  you  were  in  former  happy  days." 

"  That  can  never  be,"  interrupted  he,  impatiently.  **  I 
have  told  you  I  am  changed.     I  have  known  suffering,  and 

anguish — and 1  can  never  be  as  I  have  been.     If  that 

'  18  a  crime  in  your  eyes,  then  I  am  most  culpable." 

•'  No,  Reginald,  you  wrong  me,"  cried  Edith,  in  tender 
emotion.  "  Perhaps  I  wrong  you  ;  yet  strange  doubts  will 
arise  in  spite  of  all — misgivings  of— I  know  not  what,  Re- 
ginald ;  I  would  fain  tell  you  what  I  sometimes  think — 
wnat  I  fear — but  the  dread  of  hurting  you" 

She  stopped  in  extreme  agitation,  without  daring  to  raise 
iier  eyes  to  Regioald,  who  remaiued  %\\^ti\^^Tvd  evidently 
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not  ]ess  embarrassed  than  herself.  The  wished-for,  yet 
dreaded  eclaircissement  seemed  now  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  and  he  feared  alike  to  aid  or  impede  it.  Edith  alone 
should  be  the  destroyer  of  her  own  happiness.  She  might 
wrest  from  him  the  secret  of  his  heart;  she  might  tear  aside 
the  veil  in  which  he  had  sought  to  shroud  the  image  he 
adored ;  she  might  rush  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  inmost 
thoughts,  af\er  he  had  warned  her  that  there  was  a  point  at 
which  she  must  stop.  But  never — no,  never— should  his 
lips  breathe  that  name  to  her.  Never  should  his  be  the 
hand  to  rend  away  her  delusion.  Where,  then,  was  the 
injustice  he  shpuld  be  guilty  of?  Who,  then,  could  dare 
to  say  he  had  wronged  her? — Such  was  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  slave  of  passion  strove  to  silence  the  small  still 
voice  of  conscience,  while  he  hung  in  agonising-  suspense 
on  the  word  that  should  next  issue'  from  Edith's  lips,  as 
that  which  was  to  seal  both  their  dooms  ;  but  the  stroke 
was  yet  averted.  Both  were  roused  from  this  state  of  mute, 
but  high-wrought  feehng,  by  the  bustle  which  invariably  at- 
tended Glenroy^s  approach,  and  presently  the  chief  enter- 
ed,  leaning  on  his  servant,  and  shuffling  along  with  great 
difficulty,  attended  by  Mrs  Macauley  and  Benbowie.  In 
the  agitation  of  her  spirits,  Edith  felt  unable  to  stand  the 
scrutiny  even  of  such  common  observers  as  these,  and  she 
was  hastily  retreating,  when  recalled,  in  an  authoritative 
voice,  by  Glenroy,  who  never  could  bear  to  see  any  body 
leave  the  room  while  he  was  in  it. 

''  What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  cried  he  in  his  loudest 
key;  "  going  out  of  the  room  just  at  the  moment  I'm  com- 
ing into  it  ?  Is  that  a  proper  behaviour?  I  really  think 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Edith.  Is  that  the 
way  you  welcome  your  old  father  to  the  use  of  his  feet  ?" 

'.'  O,  papa  !"  said  Edith,  taking  his  hand,  "  how  can  you 
doubt"^ 

"How  can  I  doubt  ?  What  am  I  to  doubt  ?"  interrupt- 
ed Glenroy,  peevishly.  "  I'm  for  none  of  your  doubts — I 
hate  doubts.  I  desire^ I  may  never  see  or  hear  of  doubts, 
for  I  despise  them.  1  never  doubt — I  never  did  doubt — 
and  never  will  doubt,  for  I  hate  all  doubtful  characters. 
So  come  you  here,  Reginald,  and  sit  by  me,  for  I  know 
there's  nothing  doubtful  about  you — call's  open  and  above- 
board  with  you. — Now,  Mrs  Macauley,  I  desire  you  to 
hold  your  tongue  for  the  rest  of  this  evening;  haven't  Lbeen 
deaved  with  it  the  whole  of  this  day,  and  do  you  think  I'm 
Vol.  IL— E 
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going  to  submit  to  be  preached  to  by  you  any  longer  ?     I'll 
do  no  such  thing,"  stamping  his  stick. 

^'  Well  but,  Glenroy,  as  sure  as  death  Pm  not  speak- 
ing. 

"  Not  speaking !  you  never  give  over  speaking — your 
tongue  never  lies !  but  I'm  Sot  no  speaking  at  present ;  so 
hold  your  tongue,  and  order  the  coffee,  and  ^o  and  see 
what's  keeping  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  rest  of  them — Pm 
waiting  for  them — I  don't  understand  it.  I  must  know 
what's  the  meaning  of  this  ;  for  Pll  not  suffer  either  my 
own  character;  or  the  character  of  my  house,  to  be  aspers- 
ed— however,  I  shall  have  it  all  cleared  up  berfore  this 
night  is  over,  and  unless  they  choose  to  stay  to  youf  mar- 
riage"  

"  I  beg — I — I  entreat,  Glenroy — I,"  stammered  Regir 
nald,  violently  agitated. 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  understand  what  you  would  say,"  interrupted 
Glenroy,  "and  you  shall  have  every  thing  your  own  way, 
Reginald;  you  know  you're  as  much  master  here  as  I  am, 
and  more  too,  for  Pm  grown  a  perfect  cipher  in  my  own 
house  now — I've  no  more  authority  than  if  it  didn't  belong 
to  me.  But  there's  one  thing  I'm  determined  upon,  and 
that  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  of  this  shilly-shallying 
by  these  silly  women,  but  that  you  shall  have  your  own  way, 
Reginald,  and  be  married  before  you're  a  month  older,  so 
don't  say  another  word  about  it — there  has  been  a  great 
deal  too  much  talking  already.  I  never  knew  any  good 
come  of  talking — I  dare  say  it's  just  that  creature  Molly 
Macauley's  long  tongue  that  has  put  every  thing  wrong — 
she  really  ought  to  have  her  mouth  stitched  up !"  ^  ^ 
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Meanwhile  Mrs  Macauley,  anxious  to  do  her  part,  was 
labouring  away  to  keep  the  peace  between  Glenroy  and  his 
lady.  As  the  first  object  in  her  life  was  the  favour  of  the 
chief,  so  she  could  not  conceive  that  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  any  body  else,  much  lessbyhis  own  wed- 
ded wife.  She  therefore  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  Errand 
she  had  been  dispatched  upon,  to  apprise  Lady  Elizabeth, 
at  the  same  time,  how  greatly  Glenroy  was  distressed  at  the 
thoughts  of  her  departure.  A  piece  of  information  which 
sb«  bad  DO  doubt  would  at  pnce  annihilate  thp  whole  scheoie, 
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and  settle  her  at  Glenroy,  for  as  long,  a  time  as  it  should  be 
her  lord's  pleasure  that  .she  should  remain.  But  all  Mrs 
Macauley's  eloquence  failed  in  producing  any  effect  on  her 
ladyship's  feelings. 

"  Oh,  my  lady  J."  said  she,  "  you  must  not  speak  to  Glen- 
roy  of  going  away,  for  'deed  he's  so  hospitable,  and  so  used 
to  be  humoured,  and  to  get  every  thing  his  own  way,  (and 
that's  no  more  than  what  he  ought  to  get,)  that  if  he's 
crossed  by  your  ladyship,  he'll  be  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind, 
good 'man  that  he  is  !" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  in  the  power  of  a  mad- 
man, and  that  I  can't  get  away  ?"  said  her  ladyship,  in  some 
alarm. 

"Oh  no!  not  at  all;  there  will  nothing  happen  to  you,  if 
you'll  just  be  so  good  as  let  Glenroy  take  his  own  way,  and 
be  discreet  to  him — and  if  he  shall  say  black's  white,  if 
your  ladyship  would  just  please  to  say  the  same — and  then, 
may  be  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  offer  to  stay  to  please 
him,  he  would  then  be  ready  to  let  you  go."  ^ 

"  It  is  excessively  troublesome,"  said  her  ladyship; "  really 
quite  childish  in  Glenroy." 

"  'Deed,  and  it's  a  very  odd  fancy  that's  come  on  him," 
said  the  simple  Mrs  Macauley;  "  and  may  be  he  is  now  and 
then  just  a  little  of  what  you  call  not  juSt  so  clever  and 
sensible  as  he  used  tu  be;  but  then,  you  know,  that  makes 
it  all  the  easier  for  your  ladyship  to  agree  with  him  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  her  ladyship,  '*  when  a  man  is  fairly  in 
his  dotage,  he  must  be  treated  like  a  child;  and  I  shallmake 
a  point  of  seeing  him,  and  doing  all  I  possibly  can  to  soothe 
*and  gratify  him,  without  giving  way  to  his  whims."  And 
with  this  laudable  purpose  in  view,  her  ladyship  at  length 
descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

But  in  the  interval,  Glenroy  had  got  a  new  light  on  the 
subject;  for  Reginald,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  his  disturbance,  had  given  a  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  ladies  being  allowed  to,  take  their  departure; 
and  the  point  was  settled  by  his  saying-^and  he  tried  to  say 
it  coolly  and  steadily— that  if  they  remained,  he  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  Glenroy  having  such  agreeable  company ' 
with  him,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Dunshiera. 
^  "  Well,  then,  let  them  go,"  cried*  the  chief,  and  at  that 
moment  his  lady  entered,  fully  prepared  to  be  pressed  to 
Btay.  They  met  with  mutual  embarrassment,  for  the  fear 
of  loskig  Reginald  by  any  indiscreet  word,  restrained  Glen- 
roy from  what  he  called  speaking  his  mind;  and  his  lady, 
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somewhat  intimidated  by  Mrs  Macauley's  representatiotis^ 
was  no  less  guarded  on  her  part.  The  salutations  were 
therefore  very  well  performed  on  both  sides;  and  there  was 
even  considerable  politeness  evinced  in  the  passing,  but 
guarded  remarks  that  were  made  by  each.  Glenroy  in- 
quired af\er  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  received  in  reply  a  very 
rational  and  moderate  apology  for  her  non-appearance,  on 
the  plea  of  being  over  fatigued  by  going  to  church — an 
excuse  admirably  adapted  to  conciliate  the  chief's  favour. 

^'  But  I  hope,  now  you  are  so  much  recovered,  Glenroy, 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  my  daughter  to 
you  some  day  very  soon,"  said  her  ladyship,  bent  on  con- 
ciliating him  at  the  trifling  expense  of  truth;  not>hing  in  re^ 
ality  being  farther  from  her  wishes  and  intentions  than  that 
any  such  opportunity  should  be  aflforded. 

"  Why  I  thought — didn't  somebody  tell  me  you  were  go- 
ing to  leave  us  ?  said  Glenroy,  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  Why,  we  were  talking  about  it,"  replied  the  lady,  with 
the  ease  of  one  accustomed  to  tell  white  lies ;  ^^  but  since 
you  are  unwilling  to  part  with  us" 

"Oh  no!  not  at  all,"  interrupted  Glenroy,  confusedly; 
"  that's  to  say,  I  think  people  should  always  take  their  own 
way.  I  never  interfere  with  any  body's  plans — never.  I 
let  every  body  do  as  they  like." 

"  On  my  conscience,  I  never  knew  that  before !"  said" 
Benbowie,  with  a  look  of  stupified  amazement;  "  but  it*s 
.  very  true — very  true." 

**  You  are  very  kind,  Glenroy,"  said  his  lady;  "  you  know, 
the  only  plan  I  had  in  view  by  coming  here  was  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  spending  some  time  with 
you;  and  I  assure  you,  this  visit  has  been  a  very  great  gra- 
tification to  me.  I  am  quite  charmed  to  see  you  look  so 
well,  and  to  find  you  so  comfortable." 

"  You've  seen  much  of  my  looks  and  comfort,  or  else 
not,"  muttered  Glenroy,  the  pent-up  storm  ready  to  take 
any  direction. 

"  Not  so  much,  to  be  sure,  as  I  could  have  wished,'! 
said  the  lady,  in  a  tender  tone;  "  but  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  Glenroy." 

"Well  and  happy!"  repeated  the  chief,  indignantly, 
"  do  you  tell  me  I  am  well,  when  I  can  hardly  put  my  foot 
to  the  ground  with  gout  ? — and  happy,  when  I've  lost  the 
finest  young  man  that  ever  was  born  ?  Well  and  happy ! 
— well  and  happy,  to  be  sure !" 

"-AVj,  to  be  sure,  these  ate  VYi[\ti%%  N^^aX.  ^wv'tbe  helped, 
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Olenroy,  and  so  we  must  bear  thein.as  well  as  we  can ! 
But  you  haver  a  charming  house;  this  is  a  noble  apartment, 
and  I  do  assure  you  I  have  been  very  comfortable,  and  I  think 
my  appetite,  upon  the  whole,  has  improved  while  I  have 
been  here.     Dr  Price  thinks  so  too." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Dr  Price;  I  don't  desire  to  know 
any  thing  about  any  of  your  doctors;  I  know  /  have  no  ap- 
petite--my  appetite's  completely  gone  1" 

"  Ah !  but  it  will  return  again,  Glenroy.  You  ought 
to  amuse  your  stomach;  in  fact,  the  stomach  requires  to 
be  amused  as  well  as  the  mind.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
your  own  good  dinners  as  much  as  some  of  your  guests 
have  done.     I  do  assure  you,  you  keep  an  excellent  table." 

*'  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Glenroy,  scornfully. 

"  The  soups  and  fish  are  excellent,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  Scotland,"  continued  the  lady. 

''  Every  thing  is  excellent  at  my  table,"  said  the  chief, 
'  proudly.  ^ 

"  Excuse  me  there,  Glenroy,  I  cannot  go  quite  bo  far  ; 
for  to  own  the  truth,  [  do  not  think  the  vol  au  vents  at  all 
the  thing." 

"  Vol  au  vents P^  exclaimed  Glenroy;  "do  you  think  I 
trouble  my  head  about  such  trash  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity,  "  but  I  consider  every  thing  relating  to  a  table  as 
of  consequence,  and  vol  au  vents  are  by  no  means  so  insig- 
nificant as" 

"  They're  so  insignificant  that  I  don't  care  if  the  whole 
race  were  swept  into  the  sea.  Vol  au  vents! — Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  such  trumpery  on  my  table,  Edith,  re- 
member that;  Pm  for  none  of  your  beggarly  French,  or 
your  pock -pudding  English  dishes,  made  of  nobodjf^  knows 
what.      Vol  au  vents!  the  very  scum  of  the  earth  !" 

"  O,  my  lady,  if  you  please,  you  must  just  humour  him," 
whispered  Mrs  Macauley;  and  her  ladyship  contented  her- 
self with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,- and  a  look  of  contempt. 

Madame  Latour  here  entered  the  room,  and  was  prfe- 
sented  to  Glenroy  by  his  lady;  and  no  sooner  was  that  in- 
troduction over  than  Dr  Price  made  his  appearance,  and 
the  same  ceremony  had  to  be  performed  with  him.  This 
gave  time  for  Glenroy 's  blaze  to  go  down;  and  scarcely 
were  the  ordinary  salutations  over,  when,  forgetting  the 
restraint  laid  upon  him,  he  turned  to  his  lady,  and  said — 
"  If  you  choose  to  stay  a  little  longer,  I  shall  show  ^^vs. 
what  a  true  Highland  feast  is,  ou  lV\«\t  ^^^^\\v5|,-^^^' 
E2 
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pointing  to  Reginald  and  Edith;  ^'of  course  you  all  know  that 
•my  nephew  and  successor,  Sir  Reginald,  is  to  be  married 
to  my  daughter  Edith  immediately." 

^^  Ah  I  so  I  have  just  discovered,"  cried  her  ladyship, 
gaily. 

*'  Just  discovered  I"  repeated  Glenroy,  contemptuously; 
"  where  were  your  eyes  that  you  did  not  see  it  long  ago  ? 
— But,  Edithi  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  have  you 
been  making  a  mystery  of  your  marriage!  It's  most  extra- 
ordinary— I  don't  understand  it,  for  my  part — a  marriage 
that  you've  both  reason  to  be  proud  of!" 

Edith's  confusion  was  too  great  to  allow  her  to  notice 
the  anguish  depicted  on  Reginald's  features,  as  the  pierc- 
ing gaze  of  Madame  Latour  was  fixed  upon  him. 

*'A  very  suitable  match,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  "  very 
suitable  indeed  ;  but,  I  think,  Florinda  will  be  a  good  deal 
surprised — Don't  you  think  so,  Madame  Latour  ?" 

With  marked  emphasis,  Madame  Latour  replied,  "  Vrai- 
ment  oui !" 

"  Surprised  !"  repeated  Glenroy ;  "  what  is  there  to  sur- 
prise any  body  in  that  ?  I  think  it  would  have  been  very 
extraordinary  if  it  had  been  anything  else.  Surprised — hem ! 
they  must  be  easily  surprised  1"  , 

"  W^hy,  you  must  own,  Glenroy,  it  is  surprising  the  se- 
cret should  have  been  so  well  kept,  that  none  of  us  sus- 
pected it  before  to-day." 

"  Not  suspect  what's  been  known  to  eveiyman,  woman, 
and  child  about  the  place  for  these  ten  years  at  least  ?' 
They've  been  sweethearts  ever  since  they  were  the  height 
of  that  table.  Wasn't  it  on  that  account  she  refused  that 
English  lord — what  do  you  call  him  ?  with  his  thirty  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  that  wanted  his  black  mare  ?  How  long 
is  it  since  your  courtship  began,  Reginald  ?-:-The  very  first 
day,  I  believe,  that  Edith  and  you  were  brought  together, 
was  it  not  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Glenroy,"  said  his  lady,  attempting  to  be  fa- 
cetious ;  *'  you  forget  that  Florinda  was  his  first  love — 
Was  it  not  so,  Sir  Reginald  ?  But  she  was  coy,  or  cruel, 
or — how  was  it  ?" 

Reginald  attempted  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a  ghastly  smile. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  lady,  ''  we  shall  not  talk  of  these 

things.     I  am  sure  Florinda  will  be  delighted  when  she 

hears  of  what  is  to  happen.   Edith  and  I  had  a  long  confab 

in  my  dreasing-room  on  lV\e  a\xb\ecl^  and  now  I  am  quite 

aujhitof  the  whole  bualueaa  •,  \i>i\.\\?^  «.  vvV'^  >«^W^  w^v 

known  it  sooner — we  m\feU  Vivien  «v^^^^^^vc>\iv*^\i^^\!w 
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present  at  the  celebration— -possibly  Florinda  might  even 
have  officiated  as  bride's- maid ;  but  it  is  too  late'^now." 

"  What's  too  late  ?"  demanded  Glenroy. 

"  Oh !  nothing,  nothing,  papa,"  cried  Edith,  hastily. 

"  What  makes  it  too  late  ?"  said  the  chief,  addressing  his 
lady  ;  "  it's  the  most  sensible  proposal  I  ever  heard  you 
make, — just  stay  where  you  are  till  the  marriage  is  over, 
and  it  will  be  a  fine  ploy  for  your  daughter ;  she  may  never 
have  another  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Highland  wedding 
again,  unless  she  can  get  a  Highlandman  for  herself;  but 
she  must  let  herself  be  se^n  if  she  expects  to  get  a  husband 
in  this  country." 

Lady  Elizabeth  trembled  with  indignation,  and  a  little 
hysterical  laugh  rattled  in  her  throat  as  she  repeated, 
^'  Lady  Waldegrave  expect  to  get  a  husband  in  the  wilds  of 
Scotland — he,  he,  he  I" 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  Glenroy. 

"  Good  heavens,  Glenroy  !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  she 
who  has  the  very  flower  of  England  at  her  feet !" 

"Flowers  of  England!  bah! — pretty  like  flowers,  or 
else  not — trash — weeds — that  a  Highland  chief  would 
tramp  below  his  feet."  And  Glenroy  stamped  with  his 
stick,  thus  fitting  as  far  as  he  could  the  action  to  the 
word. 

"  It  is  time — more  than  time,  we  were  gone,"  said  the 
lady,  rising  with  an  air  of  outraged  dignity. 

"Reginald,  Edith,"  cried  Glenroy, no  less  incensed,  and 
throwing  oflT  all  restraint,  "  hold  both  of  your  tongues  ! — 
I'm  fit  to  speak  for  myself,  and  I  will  say  this  is  the  most 
extraordinary  behaviour  ever  I  met  with  in  the  course  of 
my  life  !  I  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of  it  ?  I  wish  to  know 
wliat^people  mean  by  coming  to  my  house,  and  then  leav- 
ing it  as  if  they  weren't  pleased  with  the  treatment  they 
had  met  with  ;  if  there  has  been  any  offence  given  or  taken, 
I  can  only  say  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  It  has  not  been  with 
my  knowledge,  and  I  desire  to  know  what  brought  you 
here,  and  what's  taking  you  away  ?" 

"  I  have  only  to  request,  Glenroy,"  said  his  lady,  still 
vibrating  with  anger,  "  that  when  you  speak  of  Lady 
Waldegrave,  it  may  be  in  more  respectful  terms  than  those 
you  have  just  used." 

"  Respectful  terms  !"  thundered  Glenroy  ;  "  I'll  speak 
of  nobody  in  respectful  terms !  respectful  terms !  I  don't 
known  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  I  I  Te^^^Q.\.w^\»»:^^wst. 
woman  either^  if  she  was  lady  Miy  Wtftfe^  on^w*    \<i^  ^«^^ 
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likely  that  I  should  respect  your  daughter,  when  I  never 
did  and  never  will  respect  my  own,  though  she's  going  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  man  on  earth  that's  the  most  entitled  to 
respect  I  But  I  suppose  you're  disappointed  that  you've 
not  got  him  for  your  daughter.  I  suspect  that's  what's 
taking  you  away  in  such, a  hurry — it  looks  very  like  it." 

^^  This  is  not  to  be  endured !"  cried  Reginald,  starting 
up  ;  allow  nf\e,  Lady  Elizabeth,  to  protect  you  from  further 
insult."  And  taking  her  arm  within  his,  he  led  her  from 
the  room,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  whole  air  and  deport- 
meitt  expressive  of  the  utmost  agitation.  At  sight  of  this 
manifestation  of  Reginald's  displeasure,  Glenroy  was  in- 
stantly subdued,  and  Edith  was  dispatched  to  try  to  bring 
them  back  ;  but  Lady  Elizabeth  had  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of  peace 
or  reconciliation.  Florinda  and  her  friend  remained  in- 
visible, and  Reginald  waa  no  where  to  be  found.  Finding 
all  her  efforts  to  renuite  the  jarring  elements  of  the  party 
were  vain,  Edith  at  last  sought  the  privacy  of  her  cham- 
ber, to  ponder  over  the  events  of  the  day,  which  weighed 
heavily  on  her  spirits. 


CHAPTER  ym. 

.  The  following  morning  all  was  bustle  and  preparation, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  booted  lacquey's  and 
bonneted  Abigails  hurrying  to  and  fro,  their  hands  and 
arms  filled  with  the  thousand  forget-me-nots  pertaining  to 
travellers  of  distinction.  Lady  Elizabeth  (like  many  wiser 
people)  had  a  great  dislike  to  ferries,  and  at  another  time 
would  have  been  almost  frantic  at  the  thought  of  venturing 
so  precious  an  argosy  as  the  heiress  of  Waldegrave  even 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer  sea,  for  half  an  hour  ; 
and  indeed  she  did  at  first  vow  and  protest  she  never  would 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  However,  she  at  length  yielded, 
»  upon  finding  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  the  journey 
could  be  accomplished  so  rapidly,  as  even  Glenroy's  stables 
could  not  furnish  the  requisite  number  of  horses,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  procure  them  from  the  nearest  post-Jiouse. 
To  allay  her  maternal  solicitude,  she  made  Reginald  and 
Edith  severally  promise  that  they  would  accompany  Florinda 
across  the  ferry,  she  herself  travelling  to  that  point  by  land, 
where  they  were  to  meet,  and  proceed  together  to  their 
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destinatiotik  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparation,  her 
ladyship  appeared  to  have  forgot  the  fracas  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  it  seemed  to  have  had  rather  a  salutary  effect 
on  Glenroy,  as  he  declared  to  Mrs  Macauley,  while  she 
poured  out  his  coffee  for  him,  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had 
done  for  a  long  time,  and  that,  if  once  the  house  were  rid 
of  them,  he  should  be  quite  well.  Lady  Waldegrave  did 
not  appear  at  breakfast,  and  £dith  in  vain  sought  to  find 
her  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  her,  as  far  as  she 
could,  the  situation  in  which  she  stood  with  Sir  Reginald. 
Afler  what  had  passed — after  she  had  been  thus  publicly 
proclaimed  by  her  father,  as  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage"-"- 
she  thought  she  owed  it  to  herself  to  say  a  few  words  to 
her  on  the  subject,  before  they  parted,  perhaps  for  ever. 
It  was  also  possible,  too — but  her  heart  trembled  at  the 
suggestion — that  in  so  doing,  she  might  dilbover  whether 
there  was  any  ground  for  the  vague,  nameless,  shapeless 
fears  which  haunted  hernmagiration.  But  Lady  Walde- 
grave seemed  carefully  to  "ishun  all  approaches  to  confi- 
dence, by  taking  care  to  keep  either  Madame  Latour,  or 
her  maid,  in  constant  attendance  upon  her,  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  her  departure.  Edith  thought — but  it  might  be  fancy 
—that  she  looked  disconcerted  when  she  declared  her  in- 
tention of  accompanying  her  across  the  ferry  ;  but  before 
tuere  was  time  for  any  thing  to  be  said,  she  was  suddenly 
called  away  by  an  imperative  message  from  Glenroy. 
Upon  hastening  to  him,  she  found  the  whole  of  his  anxiety 
was  to  know  when  these  people  were  going  away,  that  he 
might,  have  a  quiet  house,  and  that  Reginald  and  she  might 
be  at  leisure  to  make  out  their  marriage.  As  soon  as  she 
could  extricate  herself  from  her  father,  Edith  went  to  rejoin 
Florinda,  who  was  walking  slowly  down  to  the  beach, 
leaning  on  Madame  Latour,  and  followed  by  ber  attendants. 
Sir.  Reginald  walked  by  them,  but  her  head  was  averted 
from  him,  and  he  had  an  air  of  haughty  mortification,  as 
though  his  attentions  had  been  rejected. 

"  1  hope,  dear  Edith,  you  won't  think  it  necessary  to 
take  this  voyage  with  me  par  complaisance,*^  said  Florinda, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Edith's,  that  she  feared  an  ap- 
proaching shower. 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  mind  a  shower  on  my  own  ac- 
count?" said  Edith.  "  It  was  only  on  yours,  for  you  are 
not  used  to  such  buffetings  of  wind  and  weather  as  I  am." 

*<  There  is  no  occasion  for  your  running  any  risks,  how- 
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ever/'  sani  Reginald^  hastily.    "  I  shall  see  Lady  Walde« 
grave  safe  to  Kinmore.'* 

"  I  beg  I  may  not  interfere  with  either  Sir  Reginald 
Malcoim^s  duties  or  pleasures,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave, 
coldly. 

Edith  was  confounded;  her  heart  swelled  as  she  thought, 
— "  He  leaves  me  after  all,  and  at  what  a  time!"  But  she 
walked  on  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  boat.  * 

"  I  have  ordered  my  horses  to  meet  me  at  the  ferry,*- 
said  Reginald,  addressing  her  in  the  same  hurried  manner; 
"  and  I  shall  probably  return  to-morrow." 

Edith's  cheek  flushed  to  crimson ;  but  she  caught  Madame 
Latour's  malicious  eyes  directed  to  her  with  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphant smile;  and,  making  a  violent  effort  to  retain  her 
composure,  she  said,  '' Having  promised  Lady  Elizabeth 
tliat  1  should  make  a  point  of*  accompanying  Lady  Walde- 
grave  across  the  ferry,  I  Jeel  bound  to  perform  my  pro- 
mise. 

"  But  you  will  have  no  one'' to  return  with  you,"  said 
Reginald,  evidently  dissatisfied  at  this  arrangement.  Edith 
made  no  reply,  for  she  could  not  speak;  but  she  stepped 
into  the  boat,  while  Sir  Reginald,  having  handed  in  Lady 
Waldegrave  and  Madame  Latour,  leaped  in  and  placed 
himself  between  them. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  breezy  mornings,  when  the 
sun,  careering  amid  an  ocean  of  white  flickering  clouds, 
seems  to  smile  as  he  beholds  them  driven  hither  and  thither 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  now  casting  their  broad  shadows 
on  the  mountain  side,  now  viewing  their  own  fair  fantastic 
shapes  in  the  depths  of  the  clear  waters.  For  a  while,  the 
boat  skimmed  rapidly  along;  but  the  clouds  seemed  to  hurry 
still  faster  and  faster,  their  sofl  fleecy  forms  gradually  turn- 
ing to  one  dense  expanse  of  livid  grey.  The  sea-fowl 
were  seen  fluttering  before  the  impending  storm.  At 
length  the  distant  roar  of  the  thunder  was  heard  reverbe- 
rating amongst  the  mountains,  while  the  wind,  which  had 
suddenly  fallen,  as  suddenly  rose  to  stormy  gusts,  accom- 
panied with  driving  sheets  of  rain. 

"You  will  get  wet,  I  fear,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  as  he 
drew  a  boat-cloak  round  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  wrapt  her 
in  it,  with  the  manner  of  one  whom  anxiety  rendered  care- 
less of  common  forms.  Edith  felta  pang  at  this  action, 
trifling  as  it  was;  but  Reginald  seemed  unconscious  alike 
of  her  presence  or  of  Madame  Latour's  hysterical  screams, 
/or  as  the  blast  now  raved  wilVi  VYv©  ^vii^  o^  «l  itiobntain 
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storni)  that  lady's  cries  for  self-preservation  increased  In 
proportion.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  the  sudden  and 
violent  squalls  which  sweep  over  the  inountain  friths,  and 
givp  to  them  all  the  sublimity  of  power  and, danger^  this 
was  an  appalling  storm.  The  darkness  of  night  hung 
around,  but  the  raging  waters  were  white  with  foam,  and 
the  little  boat,  now  tossed  to  the  clouds  on  the  crest  of 
some  foaming  billow,  was  as  quickly  precipitated  into  the 
yawning  gulf,  which  seemed  opening  to  receive  it.  Edith 
had  witnessed  similar  scenes,  and  was  too  well  accustomed 
to  the  capricious  nature  of  inland  navigation  to  be  as  much 
alarmed  as  her  more  inexperienced  companions.  Still 
there  was  enough  of  the  perilous  to  excite  feelings  of  awe, 
which  would  have  raised  her  heart  in  prayer  to  Him  who 
rules  the  tempest,  and  stills  the  wave.  But,  alas  !  one  was 
there  who  stood  even  between  her  and  heaven.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Reginald,  but  R^inald's  sought  not  hers — 
they  were  bent  on  Lady  Walde^tve,  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  anxiety,  and  as  she  sat  pale  and  trembling, 
uttering  broken  exclamations  of  alarm,  he  strove  to  soothe 
her  by  vehement  assurances  of  safety  and  protection.  But 
at  length,  as  if  overcome  with  terror,  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  sunk  back,  to  all  appearance  lifeless.  Then  the  long- 
repressed  feelings  of  her  lover's  heart  burst  forth;  and,  for- 
getting every  thing  but  that  his  adored  Florinda  lay  dying 
« — dead — before  him,  he  threw  his  arms  around  her,  called 
wildly  upon  her  in  broken  accents  of  the  most  impassioned 
tenderness  to  revive,  and  be  his — his  life — his  love.!  and  he 
placed  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  hung  over  her  as 
,  though  hi^  own  life  were  at  issue — again  and  again  reitera- 
ting his  vows  of  love,  his  fond  entreaties. 

And  where  was  the  neglected,  the  forgotten  Edith  ?  As 
if  transfixed  with  agony,  she  remained  calm  and  motion- 
less ;  her  eyes  distended — her  pale  lips  apart ;  she  sat  hor- 
ror-stricken— speechless — and  beheld  each  fon^  care  that 
ought  to  have  been  hers,'  lavished  upon  another.  A  thou- 
sand racks  could  not  have  inflicted  the  tortures  she  endur- 
ed. A  whole  life  of  suffering  had  been  concentrated  into 
one  moment,  but  that  ^moment  would  cast  a  blight  over  her 
whole  existence !  . 

*'  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  wind  subsided,  the  rain 
ceased,  the  roar  of  the  angi^  waters  died  away,  and  the 
sun  once  more  began  to  struggle  through  the  mass  of  black 
clouds  which  still  encompassed  him.  The  boat  had  beeo 
driven  from  its  course  towards  the  povivloC  IwOcv^xxwi^'^isjA. 
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the  crew,  anticipating  another  squall,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  land.  The  progress  of  the  little  vessel  had  been  anx- 
iously watched  from  the  house,  and  its  hospitable  inmates 
had  hastened  to  the  beach  to  welcome  and  assist  the  drip- 
ping passengers.  Reginald,  still  reckless  of  all  but  his  own 
selfish,  soul-absorbing  interests,  bore  Florinda  in  his  arms  to 
shore;  but  it  was  in  silence,  for  his  feelings  were  now  sup* 
pressed  when  too  late. 

When  Edith  was  consigned  by  Captain  Malcolm  to  the 
cordial  embrace  of  his  wife,  she  folded  a  mere  living  statue 
to  her  bosom— no  sound  passed  her  lips-— no  expression 
spoke  in  her  eye — all  was  the  silence  and  vacaney  of  pal- 
sied feelings — of  stupefaction  of  heart.  When  conveyed  to 
an  apartment,  Mrs  Malcolm  in  vain  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  remedies,  or  sought  gently  to  soothe  her  scared  spi- 
rits to  the  salutary  relief  of  tears.  Edith  seemed  like  a 
bird  which  had  escaped  /ome  deadly  peril,  only  to  sink 
down  stunned  and  exhausted,  to  pant  its  life  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  until  he  bad  seen  Lady  Waldegrave  restored 
to  consciousness,  that  Reginald  awoke  from  the  delirium 
into  which  his. selfish,. headstrong  passion  had  thrown  him.' 

He  started  as  from  a  dream;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
conscious  that  it  was  a  dream  in  which  he  had  laid  bare  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart — that  he  had  given  to  the  winds 
that  secret  which  he  had  sworn  should  never  pass  his  lips 
— and  that  in  the  very  ear  of  plighted  love. he  had  proclaim- 
ed the  apostacy  of  his  affection.     His  cheek'burned  with  re^ 
morse  and  shame,  even  while — slave  to  passion  ! — his  heart 
bounded  with  delight  as  one  who  had  flung  his  fetters  far 
from  him.     The  barrier  was  now  broken  down,  which  had 
separated  him  from  his  idol;  accident  had  now  discovered 
to  Edith  that  he  loved  another — he  never  would  have  told 
her  so;  he  never  would  have  renounced  her,  but  she  might 
—she  would — now  renounce  him — she  might  be  happy  too 
— and  a  tumult  of  wild  contradictory  feelings  swelled  in  his 
heart  as  conscience  and  passion  struggled  for  mastery. 
He  waited  with  the  most  inteistf  interest  to  hear  how  Edith 
bore  the  shock  he  well  knew  she  must  have  sustained  by 
this  abrupt  disclosure  of  his  infidelity;  and  not  even  the 
witchery  of  Florinda's  charms,  as  she  appeared  in  renovat- 
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ed  beauty,  could  so  wholly  engross  him,  but  that  both  eye 
,  and  ear  were  frequently  turned  from  her  to  catoh  some  ti- 
dings of  Edith-— dear  Edith!  What  would  he  not  give  to  be 
assured  she  was  happy*— *as  happy  as  he  should  be  when  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  not  been  the  destroyer  of  her  happiness! 
Unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
be  sent  to  request  that  -Mrs  Malcolm  would  see  him,  if  but 
for  a  single  moment. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs  Malcolm  was  keeping  watch  by  the 
couch  of  poor  Edith.     In  the  bustle  that  had  prevailed  at 
the  landing  ^of  the  little  party,  Reginald's  behaviour  had 
passed  unnoticed;  and  thus  Edith's  state  of  mind  was  inex- 
plicable to  one  who  had  known  her  long,  and  had  seen  her, 
in  circumstances  of  at  least  equal  danger,  evince  tiie  ut- 
most strength  of  mind  and  self-possession.     She  had  seen 
Lady  Waldegrave  for  a  few  minutes,  and  had  expressed  to 
her  her  surprise  and  alarm  at  Edith's  aberration  of  mind; 
.but  though  she  appeared  shocked,  she  had  hastily  waved 
the  subject,  saying,  she  herself  had  been  wholly  insensible 
to  what  had  passed.     As  for  Madame  Latour,  she  was  still 
too  hysterical  to  be  spoken  with;  nor,  indeed,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  could  she  have  thrown  any  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject beyond  her  own  conjectures,  as  she  and  the  attendants 
had  all  been  too  much  agitated  and  absorbed  in  personal 
alarms,  to  have  eyes  or  ears  for  any  thing  but  their  own 
danger.     Aware  of  the  impetuosity  of  Sir  Reginald's  feel- 
ings, Mrs  Malcolm  was  unwilling  to  excite  them  by  a  has- 
ty disclosure  of  Edith's  alarming  condition.      She  had, 
therefore,  quietly  dispatched  a  message  for  the  nearest  me- 
dical assistance,  trusting  that,  in  the  meantime,  silence  and 
repose  would  gradually  restore  her  mind  to  its  right  tone. 
But  her  gentle  cares  had  liitherto  been  vain,  her  hapless 
charge  continued  in  the  same  stateof  mute,  rigid  suffering; 
her  breast  heaving  as  if  with  some  forbidden  wo  ;  her 
eyes  fearfully  open,  as  though  they  gazed  «on  some  vision 
of  afiright. 

On  receiving  Sir  Reginald's  message,  however,  Mrs 
Malcolm  thought  it  best  to  comply  with  his  request.  She 
found  him  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  pacing  to  and  fro, 
in  all  the  restlessness  of  excitement  and  suspense.  It  was 
so  completely  a  part  of  jthat  lady's  character  to  speak  the 
truth,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  that  it  never 
^  occurred  to  her  to  dissemble,  or  give  it  any  false  glosses  to 
serve  a  temporary  purpose  ;  but  she  always  spoke  it  with 
a  sympathy  and  tenderness  which  ifsually  disarmed  it  of  it« 
Vol.  IL— F 
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bitterest  sting.  But  it  was  not  from  the  fiery  unregulated 
mind  of  Sir  Reginald,  that  any  truth,  however  gently  told, 
which  reproaclied  his  conscience  and  opposed  his  wishes^ 
could  meet  with  a  submissive  reception.  Cautious  and 
considerate  as  Mrs  Malcolm  had  been  in  her  communica* 
tions,  he  was  stung  to  the  soul  by  self-reproach,  and  gave 
way  to  the  most  vehement  expressions  of  anguish  and  des- 
pair. He  had  been,  he  said,  the  destroyer  of  one  who  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life.  He  called  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness there  was  no  sacrifice  he  was  not  ready  to  make  for 
her  happiness ; — he  had  suffered  much  for  her  sake — he 
would  suffer  all — any  thing — every  thing,  to  see  her  re- 
stored— he  would  see  her  himself — he  would  explain  every 
thing. — His  happiness  was  in  her  hands— he  never  could 
know  peace  until  he  saw  her  well  and  happy — and,  for  the 
moment,  he  was  sincere.  But  Mrs  Malcolm  feared  little 
for  the  passionate  overflows  of  that  grief,  excessive  as  it 
was,  M^hich  could  thus  vent  itself  in  outward  manifestations. 
It  was  the  silence  of  poor  Edith's  overcharged  heart  which 
alarmed  her  ;  but  she  strove,  by  mild  and  gentle  words,  to 
soothe  Sir  Reginald  into  composure,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  a  comparative  degree  of  calmness. 

The  surgeon  soon  afler  arrived,  but  as  he  possessed  no 
more  than  common  penetration,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
practice  was  little  accustomed  to  minister  to  minds  diseas- 
ed, he  saw  nothing  more  than  a  mere  nervous  panic  in  the 
case.  Having,  therefore,  administered  an  opiate,  and  re- 
mained till  it  took  effect,  he  recommended  the  patient  to 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  said,  he  had  no  doubt  hut  that 
be  should  find  all  well  when  he  returned  the  following  day. 

This  was  a  load  off  Reginald's  heart,  and  his  buoyant 
spirit  soon  rose  in  proportion  to  its  previous  depression. 
Edith,  he  was  sure,  would  soon  surmount  the  shock  she 
had  sustained  by  his  abrupt  disclosure  ;  her  sentiments 
would  change,  and  all  would  yet  be  well.  On  hearing  so 
favourable  a  report,  Lady  Waldegrave  prepared  for  setting 
off  to  join  her  mother  5  for,  although  messengers  had  been 
dispatched  both  to  her  and  Glenroy,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  safety  of  the  p^rty,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  she 
would  rest  satisfied  with  that,  or  that  any  other  assurance, 
short  of  actuaUy  seeing  her  daughter,  would  quiet  h^r  na- 
tural fears. 

PJorinda  said,  she  would  have  preferred  remaining  where 
$he  wns^  but  that  she  knew  L^idy  Elizabeth  would  not  pro- 
oeed  irithout  her,  and  thai  aVie  cow\^  twAX^^vt  >\v^\VNssv\^lit 
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of  bringing  so  large  a  party,  at  such  a  time,  to  a  house 
where  quiet  was  enjoined.  This  seemed  only  what  was 
considerate  and  reasonable,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  for- 
bore to  urge  the  invitation  which  their  hospitality,  rather  ^ 
than  their  inclination,  had  led  them  to  tnake.  They  there- 
fore followed  that  admirable  precept,^ — *'  \yelcome  the  com- 
ing, speed  the  parting  guest,"  and  ordered  their  horses  to 
be  got  ready  to  carry  the  travellers  forward  on  their  jour- 
ney, :    . 

"  Although  it  is  only  a  few  miles  from  this  to  the  ferry," 
said  Captaiii  Malcolm,  addressing  Lady  Waldegrave;  "  yet 
as  the  road,  in  some  places,  borders  rather  too  much  on  the 
sublime,  1  hope  you  will  allow  me^faut  demieux^  to  escort 
you  so  far,  that  I  may  consign  you  into  Lady  Elizabeth's 
hands,  past  all  peril  by  land  as  well  as  by  water,  I  trust.'* 

Before  Florinda  could  reply,  Reginald  hastily  interposed, 
and  said, — "Pardon  me.  Captain  Malcolm;  but  1  undertook 
the  office  of  conducting  Lady  Waldegrave  to  her  friends, 
and  therefore  consider  myself  bound  to  see  her  safe  under 
Lady  Ehzabeth's  care." 

'^  It  was  an  important  trust  that  was  committed  to  you,  I 
admit;  but  may  you  not  delegate  your  authority  to  another, 
and  appoint  me  your  proxy  ?"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  who 
supposed  Sir  Reginald  must  be  doing  the  greatest  violence  to 
his  feelings  in  quitting  Edith  at  such  a  tiJTie,  even  for  a  few 
hours.  "  What  do  you  say,  Lady  Waldegrave-— don't  you 
think  a  staid  old  Highlander  may  be  as  safe  an  escort  as  a 

hot  brained  young  lover,  who " 

"  I  have  already  said,"  cried  Reginald,  with  a  heightened 
colour,  and  in  great  embarrassment,  "  that  I  must  see  Lady 
Waldegrave  to  the  ferry  myself.    The  distance  is  short,  and 
I  shall  find  my  own  horses  there,  or,  most  likely,  [  shall  take^    - 
the  boat  in  returning.     At  all  events,  I  shall  be  back  here 

certainly  within  a  few  hours;  and  in  that  lime *"     He 

Btopt,  in  emotion. 

"  And  in  that  time,"  said  Captain  Malcolm,  kindly,  "  our 
dear  charge  will,  I  trust,  have  a  refreshing  sleep;  and  that 
on  your  return  you  will  find  her  perfectly  restored.  1  give 
you  credit.  Sir  Reginald,  in  thus  sacrificing  your  own  feel- 
ings to  your  sense  of  duty." 

Reginald  turned  hastily  away.  Florinda  slightly  blushed, 
while  she  answered,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Reginald  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  sacrifice  on  her  account; 
And  she  pronounced  the  word  with  empUasU. 

At  tbat  moment   tho  earriago  n«^%  «^YVcv»\iw^^%  ^"^^ 
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Madame  Latour,  having  composed  her  spirits,  changed  her 
dress,  repaired  her  charms,  and  partaken  plentifully,  of  some 
refreshments,  now  made  her  appearance.  Mrs  Maicorm, 
who  had  been  with  Edith,  also  entered  to  receive  the  adieus 
of  the  guests.  She  was  struck  at  first  at  hearing  of  Sir  Re- 
ginald's intention  of  accompanying  the  party  so  far  on  their 
way;  but,  like  her  husband,  she  gave  him  credit  for  his  sense 
of  duty  thus  prevailing  over  his  dearer  interests,  especially 
when  she  read  the  struggle  of  his  mind  depicted  on  his 
countenance.  Nor  did  this  evince  any  want  of  common 
penetration — who  can  look  back  upon  events  m  their  own 
life,  without  acknowledging  that  there  were  times  when  they 
could  not  discern  those  things  face  to  face,  which,  viewed 
retrospectively,  showed  clear  as  noonday  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

.  Edith  slept,  ^ut  her  sleep  was  short,  And  she  awoke  froift 
it  slowly  and  heavily;  her  head  confused;  her  heart  oppress- 
ed with  a  dreamy  sense  of  ills  too  dreadful  to  be  endured; 
a  stunning  sense  of  misery,  occasionally  roused  to  anguish^ 
as  long  cherished  thoughts  of  happiness  struggled  with  new 
and  agonizing  feelings  of  misery.  At  length  she  put  aside 
the  curtain,  and  ^azed  around  with  a  bewildered  and  in* 
^  quiring  look.  Mrs  MalcoJ^m,  who  had  been  sitting  anxiously 
watching  her,  now  approached,  and  in  a  tender,  yet  cheer- 
ful tone,  accosted  her;  but  Edith  at  first  only  replied  by  a 
iQok  of  alarm  and  amazement,  thep,.  in  a  hurried  manner, 
asked, «'  Where  am  I  ?" 

'•  With  me,  my  love;  and  you  have  been  asleep.'* 

"  Tiien  I  have  dreamt  I"  she  cried,  quickly  ;  then,  wild- 
ly clasping  her  hands,  "And,  oh  !  what  a  dream  it  was  !  I 
would  not  tell  it  to  anv  one— no,  not  for  worlds  !** 

"  Try  not  to  think  of  it  either,*'  said  Mrs  Malcolni, 
soothingly ;  "  but  close  your  eyes,  and  pray  to  God,  Edith^ 
love." 

"And  yet,  if  it  was  a  dream,"  interrupted  Edith,  "  why 

am  1  here  ?  and  where  is *'   And  her  eyes  wandered 

round  the  room,  then,  sinking  back  on  her  pillow,  she 
sighed,  and  said,  "  But  it  does  not  signify,'  since  you  say 
k  was  only  a  dream." 

.  She  remained  silent  for  Bome  tninutes^  and  Mrs  Malcolm 
hoped  she  had  again  faWeu  aa\ee^  \  W  ojqSrNkX'^  \^\^vcv^\v^t- 
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self  in  bod,  she  said,  in  a  hurried  tone,  **^  I  must  get  up— - 
that  dream  haunts  me  here— it  is  upon  my  pillow — it  is  in 
my  head— it  is  upon  my  heart— I  must  get  away  from  it." 

^^  Dearest  Edith,  you  shall  do  as  you  please,"  said  her 
kind,  considerate  friend ;  ^^  but  will  you  not  oblige  me 
by  remaining  in  bed  for  a  little  longer,  and  I  will  sit  by 
you?" 

"But  if  it  were  a  dream,  why— why  do  I  see  nobody 
else— where  arc  they  .^"  she  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  forced, 
unnatural  calmness. 

"  Those  you  love  best  are  all  safe  and  well." 

**  J  love  1"  exclaimed  she,  "  how  should  you  know  ? — 
No  one  knows  how  /love — he  knows  it  not  himself."  And 
her  breast  heaved  with  strong  emotion. 

"  Yes,  dear  Edith,  there  is  one  who  knows  you  love  him, 
but  perhaps  you  know  not  how  much  he  loves  you,  and 
how  wretched  he  is  about  you." 

"About  me/"  shrieked  Edith  ;  "  oh,  no — no— not  about 
fftc,"  and  her  whole  frame  shook  convulsively. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  even  about  you,  and  about  no  one  else ;'    • 
but  there  is  some  misunderstanding" — 

"Do  you  think  me  mad  ?"  cried  Edith,  quickly  inter- 
rupting her ;  "  if  you  do,  you  are  much,  very  much  mis- 
taken." Then  shaking  her  head  mournfully,  "  But  if  you 
knew  what  I  know — if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw — if  you 
felt  what  I  feel-:— but  nobody  shall  ever  know,  it  shall  all  be. 
buried  with  me,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.'' 

Mrs  Malcolm  saw  that  her  feelings  had  sustained  some 
rude  shock,  somehow  connected  with  Reginald,  and  'she 
feared  to  name  him  in  the  present  excited  state  of  her 
mind  ;  she  thei^efore  tried  another  chord — a  chord  which, , 
rightly  touched,'  can  never  fail  to  vibrate  in  the  feeling 
heart. 

'f  Yes,  my  love,  when  it  is  God's  will  we  shall  all  die 
and  be  buried,  and  there  will  indeed  be  an  end  of  out 
earthly  sorrows  ;  but,  I  trust,  lie  will  spare  you  to  tis  yet 
awhile — for  what  would  become  of  your  father,  your  old 
grey-haired  father,  Edith,  if  he  should  lose  you,  his  only 
child?" 

Edith^s  heart  heaved  high,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  she 
struggled  violently  with  her  feelings  ;  at  last  nature  pre* 
vailed — she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  friend^s  neck,  wept  long  in 
silent  anguish. 

Mn  Malcolm  made  no  attempt  lo.cJi^c^.  ^^  ^«wA  ^'«" 
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rent  of  feeling  ;  for  she  knew  that  the  grief  which  can  feel 
even  despair,  is  never  so  dangerous  as  that  which  benumbs 
the  spirits,  and  bereaves  it  even  of  the  sense  of  feeling  ; 
and  fragile  as  is  the  mould  of  the  human  heart,  'tis  one 
which  may  be  bruised,  but  is  rarely  broken  by  the  first 
rude  shock  it  sustains.  Oh,  the  depth  of  that  agony  which 
some  may  feel  and  live  I  Oh,  the  world  of  wo  which  may 
lie  in  the  small  compass  of  one  solitary  heart!  Who  can 
declare  "  all  which  may  be  borne  and  never  told  ?" 

It  was  not  by  confiding  the  secret  of  her  sorrow  that 
Edith  felt  sl)e  could  lessen  the  burden  of  it.  No  human 
voice  could  speak  comfort  to  her  goul — no  human  hand 
could  wipe  away  her  tears — no  humlan  thought  could  fa- 
thom the  depth  of  her  anguish — no  word  of  hei^,  therefore, 
should  ever  declare  the  wrongs  she  had  endured.  All  she 
wished  was  to  die;  and  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow, 
It  was  with  the  look  of  one  who  desired  never  to  xaise  it 
again. 

Although  tiie  sense  of  this  sufiTering  lay  deeper  than  she 
could  discern,  Mrs  Malcolm  deemed  it  unwise  to  endea- 
vour too  hastily  to  penetrate  to  it,  and  she  rather  sought 
gradually  to  lead  Edith  to  the  disclosure  of  it  herself.  ,A 
long  interval  passed,  during  which  Edith  remained  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  anguish  of  her  own  spirit. 

**  Is  there  no  way  in  which  a  fond  and  faithful  friend  can 
help  you,  dearest  Edith?"  said  her  friend,  gently. 

^^  None  1"  answered  Edith,  in  a  voice  so  sad  and  a  tone 
80  deep  as  seemed  to  bar  all  attempts  at  gaining  her  confi- 
.    dence. 

"  Not  even  by  sharing  your  sorrow,  my  love  ?" 

*'  You  cannot!"  returned  Edith,  in  the  same  despairing  ac- 
cent. 

"  But  there  is  one  who  may — one  to  whom  you  are  still 

dear — one  who  has  suflfered  much  on  your  account!" -. 

She  stopped,  for  she  saw  Edith's  pale  features  convulsed 
with  agony. 

"  Edith,  dearest !  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  !" 
cried  her  friend,  as  her  own  tears  fell  on  the  cold  trem- 
bling hand  she  held  in  hers. 

"  Nothing !"  said '  Edith,  in  the  deep  tone  of  hopeless 
misery,  as  she  turned  away. 

"  Yet,  dearest,  together  we  may  thank  God  that  your 
senses  are  restored  to  yow,  together  we  may  pray  that  He 
will  lighten  this  load  of  atvguvaVv  ^xotu  ^o\«  \v^^\V,  v^^ether 
we  may  ask  of  Him,  that  b\ape\ice  tcv^^i  c,^\m i^vvx  \.\^>;^V^ 
9pinU^* 
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^^  It  carinot  be/'  murmured  Edith,  in  a  low  sufibcated 
voice. 

Mrs  Malcolm  was  shocked,  but  she  said,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  ^'  Strive  against  such  unworthy,  such  unholy  thoughts, 
Edith;  and  though  you  will  not  confide  your  grief  to  me, 
remember  it  is  known  tQ  Him,  who,  doubtless  for  some 
wise  purpose,  has  appointed  this  trial,  whatever  it  is.  Be- 
lieve, dear  Edith,  only  believe,  that  you  are  In  the  hands  of 
a  tender  Father,  an  Almighty  Protector,  who  can  turn 
even  our  sorrows  into  blessings.  I  do  not  ask  you  not  to 
weep,  but  I  pray  you  may  not  yield  to  despair." 

Edith  made  no  reply,  but  she  suffered  her  hand  to  be  held 
in  those  of  j^^er  friendj  while  they  were  raised  in  supplica- 
tion for  herf  ^nd  gradually  her  features  relaxed  into  a  soAer 
expression  of  anguish.  The  convulsive  heavings  of  her 
breast  subsided,  her  tears  again  flowed  freely,  and  her 
judicious  friend,  tenderly  embracing  her,  lefl  her  for  a  little, 
as  she  hoped,  to  the  repose  of  exhausted  nature. 


CHAPTER  XL 


•• 


It  is  a  common  remark,  that  few  things  es^ercise  a  more 
baneful  and  despotic  influence  on  the  mind  and  feelings 
than  an  irregular  or  misplaced  attachment;  and  Sir  Regi- 
nald formed  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Shrinking' 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  torture  he  had  ipfiicted  on 
the  true  and  tender  heart  which  had  so  long  and  devotedly 
been  his,  he  sought  to  stifle  the  sense  of  her  wrongs  in  the 
charms  of  Lady  Waldegrave's  society.  It  would  have  been 
agony  to  his  selfish,  fiery  spirit,  to  have  waited  and  watch- 
ed the  slow  progress  of  her  recovery  from  the  wound  his 
own  hand  had  inflicted;  for,  to  "  suffer  and  be  still,"  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  hardest  lessons  the  proud  heart  of  man  can 
stoop  to  learn.  He  therefore  strove  by  more  active  exer- 
tion to  banish  the  distracting  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind, 
and  sought  a  temporary  refuge  from  the'upbraidings  of 
his  conscience  in  the  flattering  unction  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty,  even  while  deserting  the  victim  of  his  perfidy,  for 
the  author  of  hef  ruin.  All  this  may  appear  inconsistent 
with  a  nature  hitherto  represented  as  amiable  and  gener- 
ous. But  there  is  a  virtue  and  a  generosity,  whose  roots 
are  in  selfishness,  and  which,  when  bTou^V\\.\.o>Xv^v«^^'»^^ 
ever  bear  its  worthless  fruhs.    NexVVi^t  cuii  ^ow««NK«k5s^ 
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dwell  in  that  heart,  whose  only  law  is  impulse,  whose  only 
stimulant  is  self-gratification. 

The  presence  of  Madame  Latour  was  some  restraint 
npon  the  passionate  overflow  of  his  feelings.  Much  as  he 
longed  to  lay  open  his«  whole  heart  to  Florinda,  he  naturally 
shrunk  from  displaying  it  to  any  pther  eye  than  that  of  love. 
Enough,  however,  passed  on  both  sides,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  were  mutually  beloved,  and  for  the  present 
that  consciousness  sufficed.  On  reaching  their  destination, 
they  found  Lady  Elizabeth  in  all  the  fidgetiness  of  anxiety 
and  impatience,  and  a  foolish  scene  of  weeping,  chiding, 
exclaiming,  caressing,  ensued.  It  required  a  strong  effort 
for  Sir  Reginald  to  tear  himself  away  at  the  very  time 
when  Florinda  seemed  more  his  own  than  ever  she  had 
been;  when  his  love  for  her  burst  the  barrier  that  had 
hitherto  suppressed  it,  and  without  explanation  all  had  been 
explained,  for  all  was  understood  and  forgiven.  Fain 
would  he  have  lingered,  and  fainer  still  would  he  have  ac- 
companied her  on  her  way,  and  guarded  her  from  the  host 
of  rivals  that  would  soon  surround  her.  But  having  con- 
signed her  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  seen  both  depart 
under  the  guidance  of  the  duke's  servants,  he  had  no  lon- 
ger an  excugfe  for  lingering,  and  with  reluctant,  though 
anxious  heart,  he  returned  to  Inch  Orran. 

Glenroy's  impatience  afl  this  while  knew  no  bounds. 
Captain  Malcolm .  had  gone  in  person  to  relieve^  his 
anxiety,  and  to  inform  him,  without  entering  into  parti- 
culars, th^t  as  Edith  had  been  so  much  alarmed,  there  was 
a  necessity  for  her  remaining  quietly  where  she  was  for  the 
present.  The  chief  acquiesced,  when  assured  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  now  apprehended,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing great  contempt  at  such  womanish  weakness.  It 
was,  he  said,  enough  to  provoke  any  man  of  common  sense 
to  see  a  woman  giving  herself  such  airs  for  a  pufTof  wind  ; 
but  it  was  all  the  fault  of  that  silly  creature  Molly  Ma- 
cauley,  who  had  made  a  perfect  fool  of  the  girl ;  and  then, 
as.  usual,  his  anger  was  wreaked  on  that  innocent  victim. 
Captain  Malcolm  then  took  leave,  with  reiterated  messages 
to  Reginald  to  come  to  him  immediately,  as  ho  could  not 
live  without  him.  On  his  return  he  met  Sir  Reginald,  just 
landed,  and  communicated  to  him  his  uncle's  wish — a  mark 
of  his  affection  he  could  well  have  dispensed  with  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs — to  go  to  Glenroy,  as  his  future 
Moa-in-hw,  at  the  very  iirae  \\\\etv  V\e  4\«Ld  virtually  re- 
oounced  bis  daughter^  and  to  \i^\eVC\&  tcAxm^^^  \s>aA^  ^<^ 
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perpetual  theme,  when  he  knew  that,  in  all  probability, 
thdt  marriage  never  would  take  place.  It  was  torture  to 
think  of  it,  and  he  involuntarily  exclaimed — **  Impossible  ! 
—I  cannot  move  from  this  till  I  know" — then,  recollecting 
himself,  he  stopped. 

Captain  Malcolm  perceived  his  embarrassment  and  dis- 
satisfaction; which  he  imputed  to  a  different  cause^  and- he 
said,  '•*  This  is  indeed  hard  work  for  you,  Sir  Reginald,  to 
be  again  called  upon  to  sacrifice  your  own  wishes  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  but  you  may  now  do  it  with  an  easier  mind. 
Miss  Malcolm,  though  very  low,  it  seems  is  now  restored 
to  herself^  and  I  trust  will  soon  be  to  you.  In  the  mean- 
time, quiet  is  still  necessary,  and  as  you  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
mote that  in  th^  present  state  of  your  feelings,  I  must  there^ 
fore  be  so  disinterested  as  to  recommend  your  returning 
to  poor  Glenroy.*^ 

"I  cannot,"  said  Reginald,  impatiently. 

''  It  is  no  very  pleasant  task  I  have  taken  upon  myself, 
to  press  you  to  leave  my  house,"  said  his  friend, '  good 
humouredly  ;  "  but  I  know  I  need  not  apologize  to  you 
for  such  a  breach  of  hospitality." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  your  good  intentions,"  said  Reginald, 
in  a  quick,  impatient  manner  ;  "  but  you  will  oblige  me  by 
allowing  me  to  judge  and  act  for  myself  on  this 'occasion,  s 
I — in  short," — he  stopped  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
then  added — "  But  if  my  remaining  here  occasions  any  incon- 
venience, I  shall  endeavour  \p  find  accommodation  for  the 
night  elsewhere."  '  . 

There  was  no  contesting  the  point  any  longer.  He  re- 
mainedi  and  the  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of  gloomy 
restlessness  by  him — of  sleepless  anguish  by  Edith — griefs 
differing  in  kind  as  in  degree  ;  for  even  amid  the  reproaches 
of  Qpnscience,  and  the  struggles  of  remorse,  as  grati- 
tude, tenderness,  and  pity  filled  his  heart,  still  the  idol 
passion  had  erected,  maintained  its  sway,  and  in  his  im- 
agination shone  forth  fair  and  beauteous,  even  amid  the 
wreck  it  had  tnade. 

But  with  Edith  all  was  dimness  and  desolation.  No  star 
shed  its  light  in  her  path— in  her  existence  there  was  no 
object  which  even  hope  could  for  an  instant  illume.  Amid 
the  darkness  that  brooded  in  her  heart,  heaven  and  earth, 
the  present  and  the  future,  were  alike  an  undistinguishable 
cliaos,  and  only  one  dreary  hope  was  hers — the  hope  of 
despair.  She, felt  it  was  impossible  she  could  Iq^^  ^^\^ 
under  such  a  weight  of  wo  as  had  o'vexNii^aAM^^^^wt  %  ^^wv^ 
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very  soon,  she  should  pass  away  and  be  at  rest.  But  she  knevr 
not  the  capacity  of  the  human  heart  for  suffering — she  knew 
not  those  depths  profound,  where  sorrow,  unseen,  unsus- 
pected, dwells  through  many  a  long  life/    ^^Nous  ne  con- 
noissons  Tinfini  que  par  la  douleur !"     All  the  faith  of  her 
early  days — all  the  cherished  feelings  of  a  lifetime — all  tJie 
fond  gatherings  up  of  woman's  love  and  tenderness,  which 
she  had  deemed  were  treasured  in  her  lover's  heart,  bad 
been  rudely  cast  from  him  as  slighted,  priceless  things ; 
and  for  an  instant,  her  pale  cheek  glowed  at  the  indignity. 
But  bitter  as  these  feelings  were,  they  were  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  thoughts  of  the  disappointment  and  sorrow 
that  awaited  her  father.     All  his  proud  imaginations  to  be 
thus  6ast  down — his  hopes  laid  in  the  dust,' where  his  own 
grey  head  would  soon  be  brought  low  by  the  hands  which 
ought  to  have  smoothed  the  pillow  of  his  old  age  !     And 
yet  it  must  be !     Nought  remained  for  her  but  to  sever  the 
last  feeble  link  of  those  ties  which,  entwined  as  they  were 
with  every  feeling  of  her  heart,  hung  only  as  a  galling  yoke 
on  the  breast  of  her  false  lover.     With  the  courage  of  des- 
pair, she  drew  from  her  finger  the  ring  of  betrothment 
-—that  ring  which  his  iliithless  hand  had  placed  there,  with 
the  vow  of  eternal  constancy,  and  which,  like  a  talisman, 
had  ever  guarded  her  heart  against  all  fears  and  suspicions 
of  his  fidelity.     Even  this  inanimate  object,  associated  as 
it  was  with  all  the  hopes  and  joys  of  her  Ufe,  it  was  anguish 
unspeakable  to  part  with;  her  heart  recoiled  from  the  deed, 
and  again  and  again  she  relinquished  the  attempt.     But 
then  the  thought,  that  Reginald  might  for  an  instant  sup- 
pose she  still  retained  her  claim  upon  his  hand,  even  when 
convinced  that  his  affections  were  given  to  another,  that 
was  not  to  be  endured !     She  hastily  folded  and  sealed  the 
ring  in  a  small  packet;  and  when  Mrs  Malcolm  at  an  early 
hour  entered  her  apartment,  she  put  it  into  her  hand,  and, 
with  forced  composure,  requested  that  she  would  coayey  it 
to  its  destination. 

Mrs  Malcolm  was  not  deceived  by  this  assumed  fortitude 
«-^hesaw  it  was  the  result  of  excitement,  not  of  resignation; 
it  was  easy  to  guess  at  the  contents  of  the  packet,  and  she 
said,  "  I  will  do  any  thing — any  thing  for  you,  my  love,  that 
can  be  for  your  good,  but — must  this  be  ?" 

^^It  must,"  replied  Edith,  still  retaining  her  composure. 

^^  May  there  not  be  some  mistake,  which  a  mutual 
friend  might  assist  you  in  clearing  up  ?    Dearest  Edith,  do 


not  entirely  cast  away  your  own  happiness,  and  that  of 
others." 

Edith  could  not  speak,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  while  her  heart  heaved  with  strong  emotion. 

Mrs  Malcohn  tenderly  embraced  her.  ''Edith,"  she 
said,  **I  have  known  and  loved  you  from  a  child,  both  for 
your  own  sake,  and  that  of  our  dear  Ronald,  to  whom  you 
were  dearer,  if  possible,  than  his  own  sisters.  I  cannot 
then  be  silent  and  see  you  thus;  if  you  will  not  confide  to 
me  the  cause  of  your  distress,  will  you  allow  me  to  hint  to 
you  what,  I  fear,  has  happened?" 

Edith  gasped  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  for  utterance, 
then,  by  a  strong  effort,  said,  "We  are  parted,  and /or 
ever!  Oh,  do  not  ask  me  more — take  that,"  pointing  to 
the  ring,  "  in  mercy  take  it  from  my  sight !" 

Mrs  Malcolm,  too  wise  to  persist  where  she  saw  sush 
extreme  agitation  ensue,  refrained  from  urging  the  topic 
any  fhrther;  hut  shocked  and  distressed  as  she  was,  she 
strove  to  soothe  Edith  into  greater  composure,  and  then 
left  her,  to  seek  Sir  Reginald,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
her  commission.  On  viewing  the  packet,  he  hastily  tore 
it  open,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  ring  turned  pale;  tears 
sprung  from  his  eyes;  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand, 
and,  at  length,  unable  to  control  the  emotion  he  was  un- 
willing to  avow,  he  rushed  from  the  room.  The  sight  of 
the  ring  had  awakened  a  train  of  remembrances  that  had 
long  slumbered  in  his  heart.  The  fair  image  of  Edith,  ten- 
der, innocent,  and  true,  rose  to  his  mind's  eye.  That  gen- 
tle, loving  being — the  playfellow  of  his  childhood — the 
companion  of  his  youth — his  once  beloved — his  betrothed 
— oh,  had  he  wronged  her,  and  had  she  renounced  him, 
without  one  word  of  reproach  ! 

There  are  moments  when  even  the  master  passion  of  the 
soul  is  overcome  by  stormy  and  sudden  emotion.  And  so  it 
was  when  this  mute  remembrancer  of  sweet  and  happy  days 
remimled  him,  more  eloquently  than  words  could  have 
done,  of  the  voWs  he  had  broken,  of  the  joys  he  had  blight- 
ed. In  the  anguish  of  self-condemnation,  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings,  by  writing  to  Edith, 
and,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  he  poured  them  forth  in  a 
strain  too  agitated  and  contradictory  to  nieet  the  eye  of 
any  but  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  While  he  reviled 
and  denounced  himself  in  the  bitterest  terras,  he,  at  the 
tame  time,  sought  to  extenuate  and  vindicate  his  conduct,. 
and  while  he  declared  that  her  happiness  was  a  thousand 
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times  more  precious  to  him  ihan  his  own,  he  pleaded  the 
overwhelming  force  of  his  passion  for  another,  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  his  apostacy  from  her.  He  returned  her  the  ring 
—he  besought  her  to  keep  it,  at  least  for  the  present;  be 
could  not,  he  would  not  receive  it- from  her  now.  A  time 
might  come  when  it  might  cost  them  both  less  to  part;  but 
now  it  must  be  with  breaking  hearts. 

Edith's  emotion,  at  reading  the  letter,  was  not  less  than 
that  with  which  it  had  been  written;  but  her  part  was 
taken  with  the  "  courage  of  a  wounded  heart.*'  She  an- 
swered it. 

**  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  part— -when  we 
have  parted,  and  for  ever.  No  human  power  can  ever  again 
unite  us — no  separation  can  be  more  complete  than  that 
which  has  already  taken  place.  You  cannot  recall  the  past 
— >do  not  tben,  I  beseech  you,  by  vain  remonstrance,  seek 
still  more  to  embitter  the  present.  Yet,  in  one  thing,  you 
can  gratify  me,  and  it  will  be  my  last  request.  Go  to  my 
poor  father,  bear  with  him,  soothe  him  for  my  sake.  From 
me  he  shall  never  learn  what  has  passed — he  need  never 
hear  it  from  any  one  else  And  when  I  die — Oh,  Reginald 
— by  the  love  you  onc^e  bore  roe,  do  not  desert  my  father 
in  the  hour  of  affliction  !  be  to  him  all,  and  more,  than  I 
could  ever  have  been !  so  shall  my  last  prayer  be  for  your 
happiness. 

"  E.  M." 

How  often,  in  the  passionate  longings  of^  blinded  heart, 
and  a  wayward  fancy,  had  Reginald  wished  this  time  to  come, 
the  time  when  Edith,  with  her  own  hand,  should  set  him 
free !  And  now  that  it  had  come,  what  were  its  fruits,  but 
bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  remorse  ?  What  slavery  could 
ever  have  been  half  so  galling,  as  freedom  thus  bestowed  1 
And  so  it  n\ust  ever  be  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  unjust 
and  unhallowed  wishes,  unless  when  the  heart  is  callous,  and 
the  conscience  seared  to  all  the  soul's  best  attributes.  Again 
he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  strongly  excited  feelings. 

"  Ob,  Edith,  how  your  generous  forbearance  wrings  my 
heart !  You  say  I  cannot  recall  the  past — would  to  God  I 
could,  for  I  could  bear  all  things  but  the  thoughts  of  having 
brought  sorrow  upon  you — you  who  are  still  dear  to  me  as 
rtiy  own  soul.  Talk  not  of  dying,  dearest  Edith,  for  I  swear 
I  will  not  survive  you  !    With  my  own  hands  I  will  end  my 
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hateful  existence,  ratbett^ban  live  as  your  destroyer  !  And 
there  is  one  who  will  suffer  little  less  than  either  of  us,  when 
she  knows  all.  She  is  innocent,  indeed  she  is,  of  ail  that 
has  happened.  The  fault  is  mine;  ah,  do  not  wrong  her, 
then,  even  in  thought !  Alas  !  she  knew  not  what  a  wretch 
she  loved.  I  will  obey  you^  cost  what  it  may — I  will  go  to 
Glenroy,  and,  for  your  sake,  I  will  even  play  the  hypocrite 
'before.him;  only  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  serving  you, 
and  there  is  no  sacrifice  I  am  not  ready  to  make.  Edith, 
dearest  Edith,  if  we  may  not  be  to  each  other  what  we  have 
been,  at  least  let  me  l^ope  that  we  may  one  day  meet  with 
other,  perhaps  better,  because  less  mutab^  feelings,  than 
those  We  once  cherished.  Oh,  let  me  conjure  you  then  to 
regard  yourself,  if  you  would  show  pity  towards  one  whose 
life  and  happiness  are  wrapt  in  yours.  "  R.  M.*' 

Edith  made  no  reply,  and  Reginald  returned  to  Glenroy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  faithful  Mrs  Macauley  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
to  her  loved  charge;  but  she  was  panic-struck  with  the 
change  that  had  already  taken  place  on  those  cherished 
features.  Edith,  indeed,  looked  a  monument  of  living  wo. 
The  overwhelming  past  already  told  its  tale  of  misery,  of  a 
heart  laid  waste  and  .desolate,  of  ^^  spirits  broken,  joys 
o'ercast,"  and  eyes  that  seemed  as  though  they  never  more 
ipight  smile. 

Mrs  Macauley  had  seen  in  her  day  the  eflects  of  sickness 
and  oPsorrow;  but  here  was  something  differing  from  aught 
she  had  ever  beheld;  and  she  gazed  with  affright  on  the 
mournful  indications  of  a  breaking  heart.  At  length,  she 
said,—"  Oh  !  my  dear,  and  is  not  this  very  dreadful — what 
has  come  over  you  ?  for,  my  darling,  I  never  saw  any  thing 
in  this  world  look  like  you.     Oh  I  what  can  it  be  ?" 

^'  You  will  soon  know,"  said  Edith,  in  a  hard,  unnatural 
tone,  and,  in  her  own  mind,  alluding  to  her  death. 

"  Well,  the  sooner  the  better,  my  lamb,  that  we  may  know 
what  to  do;  for  I  declare  Pm  frightened^to  look  at  you~« 
you're  not  like  the  same  creature  you  was." 

<'  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  oblige  roe  by  taking  no  notice 
— by  saying  nothing  about  me,  either  to  myself  or  to  any 
body  else,"  said  Edithy  speaking  slowly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Vol.  n.-^G 
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**  Oh !  my  darling,  how  can  Isajj^nothiog,  when  I  see  jtm 
looking  like*-'— something  I  cannot  put  a  name  upon  ?  For 
though  your  face  is  as  white  as  a  ghost's,  it  has  pot  the 
peace  and  rest  that's  in  a  ghost's  face."  And  poor  Macky 
looked  wistfully  at  her. 

^^  It  will  soon  have  them,  I  hope,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
smile  of  anguish.  ^^  I  hsTe  been  sick-— ill — but  it  will  soon 
be  over." 

^*  But  how  will  it  be  over,  my  dear  ?"  looking  anxiously 
in  Edith's  face,  with  a  bewildered  air.  Then,  as  the  mean- 
ing flashed  upon  her,  she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears* 
— ^^  Oh !  my  dtf  ling,"  she  cried,  when  at  last  she  was  able 
to  articulate,  ''^  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  leave 
us  for  a  better  world,  and  you  so  young  and  so  happy  in 

this  same  evil  world — and  I,  that  am  so  old  i" And  poor 

Macky 's  feelings  again  burst  forth.  While  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  she  went  on,— ^^  But  I'm  waiting  my  time 
patiently;  and  ought  not  you  to  do  it,  too  ?  And  well  you 
may,  with  so  much  to  make  you  pleased  and  contented." 

^'  I  am  contented,'*  said  Edith,  with  a  faint,  ghastly  smile. 
^^Do  not,  then,  distress  yourself  on  my  account." 

^  Not  distress  myself  on  your  account,  roy  heart's  jewel ! 
And  how  can  I  not  distress  myself?  But  what  does  it  sig- 
nify what  becomes  of  me— though  my  old  heart  should 
break,  what  does  that  signify  ? — But  your  poor  papa,  and 
your  own  true  love — what  will  become  of  them  !" 

^^  Do  not  l"'*^asped  |Idith,  faintly,  and  waving  her  hand. 

*^  Oh !  my  dear,  would  it  not  do  your  heart  good  to  hear 
how  miserable  he  is  about  you;  so  miserable,  that  he  is  shut 
up  in  his  own  room,  and  his  very  door  locked,  tool  except 
when  he  goes  now  and  then  to  Glenroy;  and  then  he  looks 
-^'deed  he  looks  not  very  chancy,  as  if  he  was  hardly  him- 
self. I'm  frightened  at  you  bo^i."  Then  with  a  sudden 
start  of  joy,  she  exclaimed, — '^  But  I  think — I  think  I  can 
guew  what  it  is ! — Have  not  you  cast  out,  my  dear,  is  not 
that  all  ?  Will  you  not  ^gree  again  ?  Aye,  that  you  will, 
or  sorrow  take  me  ?" 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Edith  could  command  her- 
self sufficiently  to  speak;  at  length  she  said,  and  her  fea- 
tures were  almost  convulsed  in  her  efibrts  to  appear  calm, 
^-^^  I  know  your  kindness — I  feel  it  too;  but  if  you  really 
love  me — if  you  would  serve  me  in  the  only  way  you  can 

do  it,  you  will  not  torture  me  by" Her  voice  sank,  but 

$be  made  an  effort,  and  wanton,—*'^  by  mentioning  those 
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names.— -Do  not~--do  not  ask  me  queistioiiB !  I  canoot — I 
vnS  not  answer." 

^'  My  darling,  and  then  am  I  not  to  know  what  it  is  tha^a 
the  matter  with  you?'*  cried  poor  Mrs  Macauley,  her  eyes 
twinkling  with  astonishment  through  her  tears. 

^^  You,  nor  no  one  else,  can  do  me  any  go6d-*-it  is  im- 
possible,  I  want  nothing — I  wish  nothing,  but  to  be  undis- 
turbed." 

*^  Oh,  my  dearest !  If  you  did  but  see  yourself  in  the 
glass,  you  would  not  venture  to  say  that;  for  not  a  bit  of 
your  face  but  tells  another  tale— as  sure  as  death,  it's  the 
face  of  a  broken  heart."  And  again  a  flood  of  tears  burst 
forth, 

*^  And  will  you  not  tell  me  who  and  what  it  is  that  has 
done  it,"  cried  she,  throwing  her  arms  round  Edith,  *^  when 
you  know  I  could  give  my  own  heart  thankfully,  if  it  could 
bring  joy  to  yours  ?  And  will  you  not  tell  me,  then,  how 
Pm  to  do  it  ?" 

Edith  disengaged  herself  from  her  embrace,  and,  with 
the  paleness  of  death  on  her  face,  butr  with  a  calm  and  re- 
solved air,  said, — *'  Yes — look  upon  me  as  one  already  dead 

— one  whom  no  ffuman  power  can  restore  to" happr- 

ness  she  would  have  said,  but  her  voice  failed,  and  her  lips 
shrunk  from  pronouncing  the  rest.  ^'  There  is  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  you  can  serve  me."  And  she  laid 
her  hand  on  Mrs  Maieauley  as  she  spoke,— -^^  Comfort  my 
fathei^-^trive  to  reconcile  him  to" 

^  To  what,  my  darling  ?"  cried  Mrs  Macauley,  eagerly. 

^'To  the  will  of  God  !"  saith  Edith,  in  a  low,  deep  voice; 
and,  wringing  the  hand  of  her  poor  old  friend,  she  entered 
ber  dressings-room  and  closed  the  door. 

There  is  a  determined  character  of  grief  which  carries 
a  sacredness  and  an  awe  along  with  it,  and  which  silences 
all  attempts  at  consolation.  Such  was  Edith's,  and  such 
the  effect  it  produced  on  the  mind  of  poor  Mrs  Macauley, 
as  slowly  and  reluctantly  she  relinquished  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  confidence,  and  removing  the  affliction,  of  her  be- 
loved charge.  She  had  too  much  innate  delicacy  too  intrude 
farther  upon  her  privacy.  She  saw  the  wound  was  too  deep 
for  her  unpractised  hand  to  probe;  but  she  still  hoped  the 
one  that  had  dealt  the  blow  might  likewise  have  the  power 
to  staunch  the  wound.  She  returned  liome  to  seek  Sir 
Reginald,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  see  her  alone  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  order  to  represent  to  him  the  situation  of 
hifl  betrothed.     But  her  courage  almost  Cv\»^  V«t  ^"^ws^ 
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she  saw  the  toweriog,  the  overwhelming  force  of  mingled 
grief  and  passion  with  which  be  received  her  sad  and 
simple  annunciation;  and  his  vehement  burst  of  sorrow 
was  as  inexplicable  to  her  as  Edith's  settled  despair. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Reginald,"  she  cried,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm  to  detain  him,  *^  if  you  would  not  be  aflronted  at  me, 
I  would  ju^t  say  what  I  think,  and  then  you  would  tell  me 
if  I'm  wrong,  and  then  we  would  get  every  thing  put  right 
again  ;  for  'deed,  if  it  is^not  done  soon,  that  sweet  lamb  will 
go  her  way  to  a  better  world.  And  oh,  if  you  have  only 
cast  out  in  a  common  way,  what  for  cannot  you  'gree 
again?  But  somehow, — I  do  not  know  how  to  say  it,  I 
think  so  much  shame  of  evenin'  you  to  such  a  thinor  i  But 
I've  taken  it  into  my  head  that — 'deed,  I  never  liked  that 
Frenchwoman — I  thought  she  had  a  very  curious  look  with 
her  eye— *I  did  not  like  it;  and  I  thought  sometimes  there 
was  something,  I  could  not  tell  what,  going  on:  and  to  think 
how  she  used  to  take  upon  her  to  disparage  Miss  Edith,  be- 
fore your  face  too !  And  now  I  may  just  as  well  tell  you 
at  once,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it^  she  that  has  made 
all  this  mischief  between  you  and  your  own  true  love!" 

Sir  Reginald's  only  reply  was  to  dash  from  him  the  hand 
which  WQuld  have  sought  to  detain  him;  and,  rushing  from 
her  in  agony  of  excited  feeling,  he  sought  to  stifle  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  heart  by  again  pouring  it  forth  with  all  its 
incoherencies  and  inconsistencies,  to  Edith,  and  supplicating 
her  again  to  forgive  and  forget  the  past,  even  while  his 
every  word  proclaimed  the  struggle  of  his  mind,  as  passion 
and  pity  alternately  prevailed.  He  spoke  of  the  tortures 
he  endured  by  remaining  at  Glenroy,  where  every  object 
reminded  him  of  his  lost  happiness,  and  of  the  baseness  of 
submitting  to  practise  a  deception  against  which  his  soul  re- 
coiled. 

Edith  felt  all  this  as  only  an  aggravation  of  her  wretch- 
edness. Worlds  now  would  not  have  tempted  her  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  him  she  loved — for  even  in  renouncing, 
she  still  loved  him.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  anguish  more 
acute,  no  struggle  more  severe,  than  when  called  upon  to 
despise  and  abjure  the  object  of  our  once — of  our  still  ten- 
der affection.  Yet,  to  the  youthful  heart,  there  is  a  charm 
in  extreme  mental  suffering — a  luxury  of  wo,  which  makes 
us  reject  with  scorn  all  that  could  lessen  or  alleviate  it. 

Were  the  burden  less,  we  might  strive  even  in  bur  own 
strength,  to  cast  it  from  us;  but  when  the  spirit  seems  fair- 
ly crashed  beneath  its  overwhelming  weight,  it  requires  no 
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effort  to  support  it;  am!,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we 
passively  yield  to  what  we  at  the  same  time  feel  to  be  in<- 
support^ble.  Such  is  the  effect  calamity  produces  on  some 
mindsi  while  others  are  stimulated  to  seek  relief  from  the 
galling  pressure,  H(hose  iron  has  entered  their  souls^ — alas  ! 
as  if  only  to  fester  and  corrode  them.  So  it  was  with  Re- 
ginal — inaction  was  intolerable  to  him ;  in  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  his  mind,  he  again  wrote  to  Edith;  but  his  let* 
ter  was  not  answered.  He  went  to  Inch  Orran,  and  de- 
manded to  see  her— but  she  resisted  his  importunities.  In 
a  transport  of  mingled  passions,  which  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  analyze,  he  lefl  the  house,  but  instead  of  re- 
turning  to  Glenroy,  he  departed  to  Dunshiera. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

• 
*<  SoRKow  is  a  sacred  thing,"  but  when  carried  to  excess, 
it  is  also  a  selfish  thing.  In  the  first  excitement  of  feeling, 
Edith  had  felt  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself;  and  the 
thoughts  of  her  father's  disappointment  had  added  bitter- 
ness to  her  own.  But  now  she  heard  he  was  ill — ^bedrid, 
with  comparatively  little  emotion  ;  for  to  violent  sorrow 
had  succeeded  a  sort  of  heartless  stupefaction,  and  her 
mind  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  which  seemed  to 
render  her  either  insensible  or  indifferent  to  every  thing. 
Hers  was  become — 

''A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  -drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief, 
*  Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief. 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

Pride  now  seemed  the  only  feeling  alive  in  that  hearf^ 
where  once  had  dwelt  all  the  sweetest,  softest  emotions^ 
And  pride  would  sometimes  give  an  indignant  throb,  and 
light  up  her  languid  eye,  and  suffuse  her  pale  cheek,  and 
she  would  struggle  to  cast  off  the  load  with  which  memory 
weighed  her  spirit  down.  But  hers  was  not  a  proud  na- 
ture, and  the  faint  effort  was  only  succeeded  by  deeper  de- , 
jection.  The  buoyancy  of  life  and  hope  seemed  fled ; 
yet  there  is  in  youth  a  tenacity  of  both,  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  relinquishes  its  hold  of  either.  Unnoticed  and  i|n- 
siispected  by  its  possessor,  the  mind,  even  in  its  daiicest 
Btate,  is  still  languishing  for  light,  still  patting  forth  new 
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•boots,  even  though  it  may  not  diiscern  tbo  object  to  whicb 
it  may  yet  attach  itself. 

Mrs  Malcolm  knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  be  aware 
of  this.  Though  gentle  and  unobtrusive,  she  was  judicious 
and  unremitting  in  her  efTorts  to  call  forth  the  latent  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  and  direct  them  to  higher  and  more  per- 
manent sources  of  happiness.  But  all  who  have  ever 
striven  to  stem  or  turn  the  current  of  afflictions,  whose 
channel  is  as  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  well  know  how  la* 
borious,  and  apparently  hopeless,  is  the  task  when  no  other 
fount  is  open  to  receive  them. 

Edith  was  naturally  reserved  in  her  disposition  ;  and  al- 
though, in  the  first  anguish  of  her  feelings,  she  had  betray- 
ed, rather  than  divulged,  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  Mrs 
Malcolm,  to  no  one  else  had  she,  or  would  she,  breathe 
even  a  sigh  of  regret.     She  rarely,  indeed,  ever  alluded  to 
the  subject  even  to  her  friend  ;  still  she  felt  it  was  soothing 
to  her  to  be  with  one  who  knejv  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  even  when  the  mind  itself  was  closed  against  all 
communication.     The  history  of  her  whole  life  seemed  as 
if  all  compressed  into  that  single  event ;  and  there  was  an 
indolent,  melancholy  pleasure  in  being  with  one  who  knew 
that  history,  and  silently  sympathized  in  it.  But  she  wished 
no  one  else  to  share  in  that  knowledge — participate  in  those 
feelings — she  was  jealous  almost  of  the  appearance  of  it. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  happy,  light-hearted  girls 
sought  to  win  her  to  their  occupations  and  amusements, 
the  sight  of  their  gaiety,  contrasted  with  her  own  wretched- 
ness, only  served  to  estrange  her  from  them  the  more.    The 
only  member  of  the  family,  besides  Mrs  Malcolm,  in  whose 
society  she  seemed  to  take  the  slightest  pleasure,  was  tjie 
youngest  boy;  in  his  beauty,  in  the  sweetness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, in  his  every  look  and  expression,  he  reminded  her 
of  her  favourite  play-fellow,  the  warm-hearted,  generous 
Ronald.  Shoendured  his  presence  when  all  others  seemed 
distasteful ;  and  Mrs  Malcolm  hoped  that  when  the  current 
of  her  affections  should  once  more  begin  to  flow,  her  young 
favourite  might  again  become  an  object  of  interest  to  her. 
But  she  knew,  for  she  had  experienced,  that  for  the  afflic* 
tions  of  life  there  exists  but  one  genuine  fountain  of  conso- 
lation— the  assured  belief,  that  all  our  earthly  sorrows,  and 
our  transitory  sufferings,  are  ordained  by  unerring  Wisdom 
and  infinite  Love,     And  where  this  belief  exists,  tlie  darts 
o£  anguish,  however  they  may  pierce,  will  never  fix  and 
rAA&ie  in  the  soul* 
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Edith  had  religious  feeling,  but  she  had  not  religious 
principle;  and  thus,  what  might  have  been  the  medicine  to 
check  and  mitigate  the  fever  of  her  heart,  had  served  rather 
as  the  aliment  to  feed  and  pamper  its  sickly  sensibilities. 
With  all  this  pertinacity  of  suffering,  however,  she  refused 
nothing  that  was  required  of  her;  but  her  compliances 
seemed  those  of  a  body  without  a  soul — all  was  calm,  but 
all  was  joyless  and  hopeless  as  the  slumber  of  the  dead.  It 
was  from  this  state  of  rigid  melancholy  that  Mrs  Malcolm 
was  anxious  to  recover  Edith.  It  was  possible  the  sight  of 
her  father  might  produce  a  strong  impression;  but  in  her 
present  state  she  feared  the  effect  of  any  violent  perturba- 
tion of  the  spirits,  and  was  desirous  that  she  should  remain 
under  her  own  eye  till  her  mind  had  regained  somewhat 
of  its  natural  tone. 

As  a  gentle  mode  of  experiment,  she  one  day  proposed 
to  her  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  a  poor  couple  who 
had  lately  lost  a  daughter,  their  only  child;  and,. from 
the  character  of  the  people,  she  was  in  hopes  a  salutary 
influence  might  be  imparted,  even  from  their  lowly  shed. 
Edith  agreed  to  the  proposal,  with  the  same  vacant,  pre-» 
occupied  look  with  which  she  assented  to  every  thing  that 
was  suggested  to  her, — a  look,  which  told  more  plainly 
than  words  could  have  done,  that  all  scenes,  whether  of 
^  pain  or  pleasure,  were  now  alike  to  her.     Their  destina- 
tion was  to  a  cottage  in  a  wild,  secluded  glen,  or  rather  a 
hollow  of  the  bleak  and  sterile  mountains  which  surround- 
ed it     Edith  remembered  it  well.     It  was  the  same  she 
had  pointed  out  to  Fbrinda  on  their  way  to  church.     But 
Jiow  different  were  her  feelings  then,  from  what  they  were 
now !     Then,  there  was  delight  in  every  breeze — 5^7  ^^ 
every  sunbeam.     Life  needed  no  stimulants  to  give  it  a 
zest— -all  was  excitement;  the  excitement  of  youthful  sen- 
sation— the  glow  of  a  happy  heart.     Now  all  was  chang- 
ed ;  the  sunbeam  that  had  gilded  the   illusion  was   fled, 
and  only  the  dark  vapour  remained ;  now  she  wis  rea- 
'  dy  to  exclaim,  with  her  own  mountain  bard,  "  The  narrow 
house  is  pleasant  to  me,  and  the  grey  stone  of  the  dead." 
As  she  gazed   on  the   lonely   cottage,  Florinda's  words 
recurred  to  her  with  a  bitter  pang,   "  Love  might  trans- 
form even  that  wretched  hut  into  a  bower  of  paradise." 
*'  CoMi\d  she  love  him  more  than  I  did  ?"  thought  she.  "  Oh, 
no,  no!  she  might  love  him  differently,  but  she  could  not 
love  him  more !"     Mrs  Malcolm  marked  with  satisfaction 
the  glow  of  animation,  agonized  as  it  was,  which  crossed 
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Iwr  featares  as  the  whole  scene  came  viridly  to  her  onind. 
Any  thing  wms  better  than  the  state  of  lifeless  melancholy 
in  which  she  had  so  long  been  sunk,  just  as  that  pain  is  sa- 
latary  which  denotes  returning  animation. 

*^  You  look  with  affright  on  that  dreary  dwelling,  I  per- 
ceive,'' said  Mrs  Malcolm. 

u  Yes,"  said  Eldith  aloud,  as  she  continued  to  gaze  with 
a  sad  and  abstracted  air,  ^  she  said  true,  to  dwell  there 
wimid  be  paradise,  compared  to-—"  And  she  sighed,  as 
t(K>ugh  her  heart  was  breaking. 

^  Do  you  belie?e  there  is  such  a  thing  as  paradise  on 
earth,  Edith  V*  said  her  friend  gently,  seeking  to  turn  her 
thoughts  from  the  direction  she  perceived  they  had  taken. 

**  Once  I  did,"  said  Edith,  in  the  same  thrilling  tone  of 
anguish. 

**  And  even  in  that  wretched  hut  ?" 

•*  Ay,  any  where." 

^^  And  you  have  discovered  the  fallacy  of  your  expecta- 
tions ?"     Edith  was  silent. 

**  You  are  not  singular,  my  love,"  said  her  friend  ;  **  we 
all  set  out  in  life  with  the  hope  of  creating  for  ourselves  a 
paradise  on  earth,  and  all,  sooner  or  later,  live  to  mourn 
the  vain,  the  unhallowed  expectation." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Edith,  bitterly. 

"  All — all — be  assured,  it  is  so  ordained ;  and  those 
who  have  grasped  at  happiness,  have  found  it  either  a  sha- 
dow or  a  shroud.  So  it  has  ever  been,  and  so  it  will  ever  be." 

"  Are  not  you  happy  ?"  inquired  Edith,  with  more  of  in- 
terest than  she  had  for  a  long  while  evinced. 

"  Resigned — contented — grateful — these,  I  hope,  I  am," 
answered  her  friend;  "  but  happy  I  am  not|  according  to 
my  ideas  of  felicity." 

**  Yet  y&u  have  every  thing,  while  I"— she  stopped-* 
/choked  with  emotion. 

**'  But  every  thing  here  below  is  imperfect,  and  in  its  na-  " 
ture  fraught  with  anxiety  and  sorrow.  And — shall  I  own 
tstj  weakness — my  sinfulness  ? — Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
many  blessings  with  which  you  see  me  surrounded,  still— 
Still  my  heart  yearns  for  my  long-lost  boy  !  still  a  haunt- 
ing mystery  seems  to  me  to  hang  over  his  fate.  Still  a 
false,  delusive  voice  whispers  to  me  at  times,  that  perhaps 
lie  still  lives — lives  a  captiveor  a  slave !  Judge  then  whether 
I  can  be  what  ypu  would  call  happy  ?" 

^  But  be  was  not  your  a//,"  said  Edith,  with  agitation. 

*^  Ah,  Edith,  is  there  any  of  us  whose  aU  centres  in 


one  frail  perishable  creature  ?  Has  God  given  us  affections, 
and  feelings,  and  capacities  of  enjoyment  to  be  aU  lavished 
*  exclusively  on  one  object — and  that  object  not  himself?^ 

^'  It  may  be  sinful — but — but  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Edith, 
in  a  despairing  accent. 

"  No,  dearest,  you  cannot  help  it,  but  God  will  help  you. 
Only  be  assured  he  loves  you  with  a  love  inconceivably  be- 
yond that  which  any  creature  ever  has  felt,  or  ever  can  feel 
for  you — and  your  heart  will  no  longer  remain  closed  against 
the  consolations  he  offers  you.  Ah !  Edith,  it  was  when 
the  doors  were  shut  that  He  who  came  to  succour  and  to 
save,  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples;  and  'tis  when  the 
heart  is  closed  against  all  earthly  consolation  that  divine 
love  still  finds  entrance." 

Edith^s  only  answer  was  a  sigh;  and  Mrs  Malcolm  wisely 
forebore  to  press  the  subject  farther  at  present.  They 
therefore  proceeded  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  lonely 
hut.  It  is  rarely  that  any  thing  of  what  sentimentalists 
call  an  interesting  nature,  is  to  be  met  with  amid  the  coarse 
avocations  of  humble  life;  yet  the  elements  of  suffering  and  of 
feeling  are  the  same  in  all  ranks,  and  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor,  sometimes  contain  much  of  Christian 
faith  and  moral  beauty.  They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  by  a  middle-aged  man,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a 
countenance  which  bore  the  impress  of  deep  and  recent 
sorrow.  Mrs  Malcolm  accosted  him  in  kindly  accents,  but 
a  respectful  bow  was  the  only  answer  he  at  first  seemed 
able  to  return.  She  next  inquired  for  his  wife — and  making 
a  strong  effort,  as  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  he  said 
— and  his  voice  seemed  ready  to  fail  him  as  be  spoke: — 
^'  Nelly's  no  just  as  she  should  be,  my  leddy;  she's  no  just 
herself  yet." 

^^  You  don't  mean,  Duncan,  that  her  mind  has  been  un- 
settled by  her  loss  ?" 

"  O,  no— no,  my  leddy — God  be  praised — no  so  bad  as 
that !  she  aye  knew  the  hand  that  was  dealing  wi'  her;  she 
never  lost  sight  o'  that — His  name  be  praised  !  but  step  in, 
my  leddy,  and  you'll  see  her  as  she  is,  poor  thing  !" 

Mrs  Malcolm  and  Edith  entered  the  lonely  dwelling, 
where  sat  the  childless  mother,  with  a  Bible  on  her  knees. 
At  sight  of  them  she  hastily  rose,  and  turning  away,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept. 

^'  You'll  excuse  her,  my  leddy,"  said  poor  Duncan,  with 
emotion. 
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^*  1  ouglit  to  ask  Nelly  to  excuse  me  for  distarbing  her 
perhaps  too  soon,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm,  gently. 

*^  Ob,  my  Ieddy4"  was  all  Duocan  could  say,  Nelly  turned 
round,  and  while  with  one  hand  she  8t»>ve  to  stem  the  tears 
as  they  flowed  profusely  over  her  face«— with  the  other,  she 
wiped  down  the  seats  for  her  gttests,  then  tried  to  speak, 
but  only  her  lips  moved.  Then,  as  if  disappointed  at  the 
failure,  she  again  turned  away,  and  gave  free  course  to  her 
sorrow. 

*'  I^s  just  because  she  has  not  seen  you,  my  leddy,  since 
she  was  ta^en  frae  us,''  said  Duncan,  struggling  to  master 
bis  own  feelings,  while  the  workings  of  his  features  betrayed 
what  it  cost  him. 

"  But  it's  ower  now,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  was 
just  a  heart-stound,  my  leddy,  that's  past  and  awa'.'*  And 
she  turned  round  with  a  sad  but  composed  air.  There  was 
not  much  of  external  beauty  in  the  aspects,  of  this  poor 
couple  to  excite  the  feelings — but  simple  sorrow  is  always 
touching — and  even  Edith  felt  interested  as  she  looked  on 
the  desolate  pair,  bered  of  their  stay,  and  seemingly  dcToid 
of  all  those  outward  sources  of  consolation,  which,  though 
they  in  reality  minister  little  or  no  relief  to  the  lone  mourner, 
yel  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  afflic- 
tion. But  here  were  none  of, the  appliances  of  artificial  re* 
finement,  either  within  doori^or  without.  The  brown  heath, 
.  the  dreary  mountain,  and  the  wild  streamlet,  were  the  only 
objects  that  surrounded  ihem«  All  else  was  silence  and 
solitude. 

^^  Have  you  had  a  visit  ^ra  the  minister  yet  ?"  inquired 
Mrs  Malcolm. 

"You'll  mean  Mr  Stewart,  my  leddy  ? — Ay,  oh  ay, 
'deed  we've  had  that,  and  muckle  need  we  had  o'  him^  for 
we  were  sorely  unwilling^— oh  ^deed  were  we— to  give  her 
back  to  Him  that  gave  her  to  us,  and  Duncan's  eyes 
moistened  with  tears  as  he  spoke. 

<^  That  is  a  natural  feeling,  Duncan,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm, 
*^  and  mercifully  it  is  not  a  forbidden  one— ^we  may  mourn 
the  loss  of  those  we  love,  only  ^  not  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.' " 

^  Ay,  that's  just  it,  my  leddy  ;  for  as  the  blessed  King 
David  said,  in  his  distress,  ^  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.'     That's  a  grand  promise,  my  leddy;  bu 
oh,  there's  a  sad  thought  too  !" 

**  It  is  so ;  but  the  hope  set  before  us  is  so  full  of  oon- 
w^latioOj  that  it  must  stren^VVveti  owt  hearts  to  hear  the 
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mournful  truth  which  naturo  will  proclaim  to  as  in  the 
time  of  our  affliction." 

V  Ob,  is  na  that  true,  Nelly  ?"  said  Duncan,  trying  to 
speak  cheeringly  to  his  wife. 

Nelly  pointed  to  a  tartan  plaid  or  screen  which  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  had  belonged  to  her  daughter  ;  and 
while  tears  trickled  down  her  cheek,  she  bent  her  head, 
and  said,  '^  God's  will  be  done  I" 

*^  And  His  will  is,  Nelly,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm,  *^  that  m;e 
should  make  Him  the  sure  and  steadfast  anchor  of  our  souls 
— **that  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  grave,  whicii  holds  merely  the  perishable  body  of 
the  spirit  we  loved,  to  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light  and  glory, 
and  in  whose  presence  that  spirit,  we  may  hope,  is  now 
enjoying  perfect  and  endless  felicity.  J,  like  you,  have 
known  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child,  and  still,  often,  too  often, 
the  melancholy  thought  will  rise,  >  h,e  shall  not  return  to 
me  ;'  but  God  has  said,  *■  I  shall  go  to  him.'  We  know 
that  all  things  that  befall  us  are  ordained  of  God,  and  will 
work  together  far  the  good  of  our  immortal  souls,  and  we 
cannot  tell — perhaps  it  is  the  very  separation  we  so  much 
mourn,  that  may  be  the  appointed  means  of  reuniting  us 
again,  for  ever,  to  the  friend  we  loved — for  where  our 
treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts  be  also." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Nelly  ?'\  inquired  Duncan,  anxiously. 
^^  'Deed,  it  may  be  so,  and  it's  a  blessed  thought,  ony 
wise,"  said  Nelly,  brightening  up  a  little. 

"  Ay,  many  are  the  blessings  we  have  to  be  thankful  for, 
Nelly,  though  our  ungrateful  hearts  refuse  to  own  them, 
when  a  part's  taken  away  from  us,"  said  Duncan.  "  We 
have  His  power  above  us  and  around  us,"  added  he,  re- 
verently, '^  and  His  word  before  us,  and  His  spirit  within 
us  ;  and  are  na  these  great  blessings  for  sinful  creatures 
like  us  ?" 

"  They  are  indeed,  Duncan,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm  ;  "  and 
you  have  well  chosen  th%t  better  part  which  shaM  not  be 
taken  away  from  you.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  service 
^  to  Nelly,  were  you  to  leave  your  home  for  a  while  ;  yours 
is  a  lonely  dwelling  ;  you  have  no  friends  near  to  speak  a 
word  of  comfort  to  you  now  and  then,  and  the  winter  is 
approaching  when  you  will  feel  still  more  desolate,  Donald 
M'Intyre's  cottage  is  now  empty,  and  you  will  find  it  more 
comfortable  than  your  own  ;  besides,  you  will  be  nearer 
both  to  Inch  Orran  and  your  good  minister,  Mr  Stewart.'* 
"They  would   be  great  comforts^  to   be  wix^^'    ««\^ 
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Duncan ;  *^  but  »  "  he  stopped,  and  his  wife  and  he  look- 
ed at  each  other ;  but  their  looks  betokened  no  gladness 
at  the  proposal. 

"  Oh,  no— no,  my  leddy,  said  Nelly  ;  mony  thanks  to 
you,  and  roony  blessings  be  upon  you  for  a'  you've  done 
for  us  frae  first  to  last ;  but  we  couldna  be  better ;  we 
wadna  be  sae  weel  ony where  as  we're  here  ;  we  need  nae 
company,  my  leddy ;  we're  the  best  company  to  ane  an- 
itherj  for  we  can  speak  o'  our  bairn,  our  bonny  Jeannie, 
and  we  can  see  a'  thing  that  she  used  to  see,  and  the  braid 
sup,  and  the  bonny  moon,  shinin'  upon  us  just  as  they  used 
to  do  when  she  was  here — Oh,  I  dinna  think  they  wad  hae 
the  same  look  to  me  ony  where  else  !" 

Mrs  Malcolm  forbore  to  urge  the  proposal,  as  they  both 
seemed  to  retain  so  strong  a  local  attachment  for  the 
scenes,  bleak  and  sterile  as  they  were,  whici)  had  once 
been  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  their  child  ;  and  the 
feeling  is  a  natural  one  to  such  as  have  felt  that  ^^  there  is 
joy  in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  sad;" 
and  where  the  heart  has  laid  down  what  it  most  loved, 
there  it  is  also  desirous  of  laying  itself  down. 

"  This  is  no  bower  of  paradise,  you  perceive,"  said  Mrs 
Malcolm  to  Edith,  as  they  quitted  the  cottage;  '^  but  it  is 
something  better — it  is  the  abode  of  Christian  faith  and 
hope." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Edith's  feelings  had  been  touched  by  the  scene  she  had 
witnessed,  and  on  the  way  home  she  conversed  upon  it  more 
freely,  and  with  greater  interest  than  she  had  recently  done  ' 
upon  any  subject. 

When  she  returned  to  Inch  Orran  she  found  the  follow- 
ing letter  had  arrived  in  her  absence: 

"  My  Dahling, 
"  I  HOPE  you  will  not  be  frightened,  though  'deed  J  am 
not  very  easy  myself,  for  we  are  such  curious  creatures  that 
we  cannot  tell  what  may  happen — and  may  be  it  is  better 
we  should  not,  for  -^we  know  not  what  a  day  tnay  bring 
forth.'  Oh!  if  it  would  bring  a  good  hearty  fit  of  the 
gout  into  his  feet,  what  a  mercy  that  would  be;  for  I  do  not 
like  its  wander,  wandering  this  way  up  and  down  his  whole 
hod/,  and  never  resting  in  one  place.     I  mean  your  own 
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papa,  my  dear,  far  be  is  really  not  what  be  should  be;  and 
what  frtgbtena  me  most  of  aU,  he  is  so  remarkably  good- 
natmred  and  easily  pleased,  not  but  what  he  was  always 
good  and  kind  to  me;  but  it  would  melt  a  heaK  of  stone 
lo  bear  how  gently  he  speaks  now. — 'Deed  I  could  not 
help  crying  this  morning  when  be  held  out  his  hand  to  me, 
and  said,  in  such  a  soft  voice,  ^  Molly,'  says  he,  ^  you  are 
not  a  bad  creature  after  all.' — ^  What  makes  you  think  that, 
Glenroy  I'  said  I.3  for  you  know  we  are  all  bad  creatures  the 
best  of  us.-^^  Aye,  yeu  stick  by  me  when  they  have  de» 
serted  me,'  says  he. — Was  not  that  good  of  him?  But  though 
I  was  so  pleased;  I  was  vexed  too,  that  he  should  think  any 
body  could  desert  him;  and  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying, 
*'  Oh,  Glenroy,  you  know  I  will  stick  to  you  with  my  dying 
breath,  and  so  wiU  every  body  that  you  please  to  have  about 
you.'     And  tben  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  ^  No,  no, 
Molly,  nobody  thinks  of  pleasing  me  now — they 're  both  gone 
and  left  me,  and  the  sooner  I  go  the  better — and  I've  no- 
body now  but  you,  Molly,  and  you'll  be  going  off  too  some 
of  these  days.'     And  then  he  rambled  and  spoke,  as  if  he 
thought  I  was  going  off — and  poor  Benbowie  too  !  I  was 
really  hurt  at  that,  though  I  knew  he  did  not  intend  it. 
When  he  wakens  out  of  bis  sleep,  he  often  calls  for  you, 
and  another  person  too,  and  he  thinks,  good  man,  that  you 
are  gone  away  together;  so  ihow  he  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  by  yourself,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  do  not  know — but  I 
know  it  is  children's  duty  to  obey  their  parents,  which  you 
always  did,  I'm  sure,  and  take  care  of  them  when  they  are 
sick,  and  be  kind  to  them  in  their  old  age;  and  m^y  be  it 
would  comfort  you  to  think  that  you  had  been  a  comfort 
to  bim.     And  even  if  you  should  vex  him  by  coming,  is 
not  that  better  than  to  vex  him  by  staying  away  ?    Surely,  I 
think  it  is.     I  hope  you  understand  this,  and  that  I  have 
made  myself  plain  to  you;  but  I  cannot  be  very  strre  of 
what  I  am  saying,  for  I  am  not  just  so  heartsome  as  I  used 
to  be,  and  is  not  that  extraordinary  when  there's  nobody, 
but  Benbowie  and  me  to  divert  Glenroy,  and  him  in  his  bed 
80  dull,  good  man !  but  who  knows  but  if  you  please  to 
come  back,  we  will  all  come  right  again;  for  I  pray  he  may 
be  spared  to  us  yet,  and  that  J  may  get  many  a  good  scold 
from  him,  good  and  kind  as  he  has  always  been  to  me!  I  hope 
you  wdl  be  pleased  with  my  letter,  and  all  that  I  have  said, 
wbich  is  the  truth,  from,  my  darling, 
>  ^^  Your  old  and  true  friend, 

**  M.  Macaulbij/' 
Vol.  n.— H 
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Editli  shed  tears  on  reailing  this  homely  efiusioDf  the  first 
she  had  shed  for  maoy  weeks,  and  Mrs  Malcolm  bailed 
them  with  pleasure,  as  the  harbingers  of  renovated  feelings 
which  had  too  long  lain  dormant  in  her  heart.  It  required 
an  effort  to  resolve  upon  returning  home  to  encounter  the 
beart-rending  interrogatories  which  she  was  aware  must  be 
awaiting  her — which  she  felt  it  would  be  death  to  her 
father  to  answer  truly,  and  which  she  yet  knew  not  bow 
sb^  should  evade.  It  was  a  trial  from  which  she  'shrunky 
but  which  she,  nevertheless,  now  felt  it  her  duty  to  under- 
go, and  Mrs  Malcolm  confirmed  her  in  the  resolution. 

*^  It  is  assuredly  your  duty,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm; 
^^  and  when  we  are  convinced  of  that,  we  have  only  fo  com- 
mit the  event  to  God.  The  moHve  only  is  ours — the  con- 
sequences are  His;  and  His  command  is,  that,  you  forsake 
not  your  father  when  he  is  old  and  grey-headed.  Ah, 
Edith,  account  it  a  privilege  and  a  blessing  to  be  the  com- 
fort of  your  father's  old  age!" 

"  That  I  can  never  be,"  said  Edith.  "  I  can  never  be 
otherwise  in  his  eyes  than  the  cause  of  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment"  she  stopped  in  emotion.    • 

,  ^^  But  even  that  very  sorrow  and  disappointment  may  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  salutary  influence  on  your  father's 
miqd.  You  may  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to 
work  a  good  work;  not;  indeed,  as  we  would  work  in  our 
weakness  and  ignorance,  but  according  to  his  Wisdom  and 
love;  ,for  you  yourself  I  have  no  fears — ^you  are  going  to 
your  duty,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it. 
Go  then,  dearest — do  what  you  can^  and  leave  it  to  God  to 
do  as  he  irtZZ." 

Mrs  Malcolm  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  when 
an  exertion  is- to  be  made, 3 we  can  do  it  more  effectu- 
ally when  lefl  to  ourselves  than  when  another  is  at  hand  to 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  cling  for  support  and 
assistance;  and  that  more  minds  are  rendered  helpless  from 
the  mistaken  and  injudicious  tenderness  of  friends,  than  by 
being  lefl  to  their  own  resources  and  exertions.  She, 
therefore,  wisely  forbore  to  offer  her  assistance  at  this  tinSe. 

Edith  "was  now  anxious  and  impatient  to  be  gone,  even 
while  her  heart  recoiled  at  the  thoughts  of  her  return. 
The  preparation  having  been  quickly  made,  she  took  an 
agitated  farewell  of  Inch  Orran  and  its  afiectionate  inmates, 
and  ere  the  tumult  of  her  spirit  had  subsided,  she  found 
herself  once  more  within  the  dear  domain  of  Glenroy.  But, 
4ih.!  how  changed  to  her  was  now  Glenroy!     Yet  as  its 
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fondly  pictored  scenes  agHin  met  her  eye,  the  visions  of 
her  early  days  also  rose  to  view.  For  a  brief  moment,  her 
hdart  cast  off  the  burden  of  its  woes;  and  as  memory  gave^ 
back,  in  all  their  brightness,  the  happy  days  she  had  spent 
amid  those  very  scenes,  the  past  only  seemed  reality. 

But  quickly  the  illusion  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bitter  recollections  and  humiliating  thoughts.  She  had 
lately  left  that  home,  the  beloved,  the  betrothed  of  Regi- 
nald, and  she  now  returned  to  it  the  slighted,  forsaken  daugh- 
ter of  Glenroy. 

But  even  these  feelings  were  suspended  when  the  car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  castle,  and  she  beheld  dismay  and 
alarm  painted  on  the  countenances  of  the  servants  as  they 
hurried  to  and  fro.  ' 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  called  faintly  to  the  house- 
keeper, who  was  stationed  to  receive  her. 

^^  Ddn't  be  frightened,  ma'am;  but  Glenroy  has  had,  about 
an  hour  ago,  a — a — a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  ma'am,  and  has 
lost" 

Edith  waited  to  hear  no  more;  with  a  wild  exclamation, 
she  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the  voice  of  the  servant 
who  sought  to  detain  her,  and  in  another  minute  was  by 
the  side  of  her  father's  couch. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

There  lay  Glenroy  speechless,  his  features  slightly  dis- 
torted, but  the  expression  calm  and  apparently  tranquil ; 
and  on  one  side  sat  Benbowie,  with  a  face  of  dull,  sorrow- 
ful amazement;  and  on  the  other  v^^as  poor  Mrs  M acauley, 
tears  flowing  profusely  over  her  face,  while  she  stroked, 
with  childish  fondness,  the  powerless  hand  of  her  beloved 

.  chief. 

•  *'  Oh,  my  dear,  this  is  no  a  sight  for  you  !"  cried  she  to 
Edith  ;  "  *deed  it's  as  much  as  my  old,  hard  heart  can  do  to 
stand  it.  But  it's  God's  will,  and  a  punishment  for  my  sins^ 
and  80  I  do  not  complain  ;"  and  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed 
forth. 

Glenroy  opened  his  eyes,  and  at  sight  of  Edith,  smiled 

complacently,  then  cast  an  inquiring  look  around,  and 

vainly  tried  to  articulate;  but  his  mining  was  sufficiently 

apparent. 

^*  It's  our  own  darling  Miss  Edith  come  back,"  said  Mrsf 
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Macauley,  hastily  brushiog  away  her  tearo^  and  speaking 
fondly  to  him;  ^^and  somebody  else  will  cone  too,  and 
then,  please  God,  you'll  be  yourself  again,  Glenroy,  and 
we'll  all  be  as  happy  as  ever."  Then  in  a  low  voice  to 
Edith,  ^^  Cheer  up,  my  darling,  and  do  not  let  your  papa 
see  your  distress;  but  try  to  .put  some  heart  in  him,  though 
I'm  but  a  silly  creature  myself."  As  the  tears  again  burst 
forth, — ^^  'Deed  I  think  Benbowie  has  more  sense  and  dis- 
cretion  than  any  of  us,  for  he^s  just  what  he  always  was." 

"  Why— oh  why  was  I  not  told  of  this  sooner  ?"  cried 
Edith,  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach,  as  she  bent  over  her 
father's  almost  lifelesa  form. 

^^  Ob,  my  dear,  we  could  not  tell  you,  for  we  did  not 
know  what  was  to  happen  ourselves !  Oh,  what  creatures 
we  are !  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  I  little 
thought  yesterday,  when  I  wrote  my  letter  to  you,  of  what 
was  coming;  and  when  I  sent  it  away  this  morning,  I 
thought  him  better,  and  more  like  himself  than  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  a  very  ex- 
traordinary dream." 

^^  Then  when  did  it  happen  ?  Have  you  sent  for  medi- 
cal assistance  ?"  cried  Edith,  distractedly. 

^'  Oh,  compose  yourself,  my  dear!"  cried  the  poor  weep- 
ing Macky.  ''  Yes — yes,  the  doctor  has  been  sent  for,  and 
so  has — But  I'm  so  confused,  I  hardly  know  what  I'm 
iBibout.  Did  you  ask  when  it  happened-* When  was  it,  Ben- 
bowie ?" 

"  It  was  just  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  two— just," 
replied  Benbowie. 

^^Ay — and  he  was  just  setting  there  in  his  chair,  and  I 
was  chatting  to  him,  and  trying  to  please  him;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  had  said  something  that  had  not  pleased  him;  for  he 
said  in  his  own  way,  says  he,  *  Molly  Macauley,  you  ar^ 
a  stupid,  old,  ignorant' — and  then  he  stopped;  sol  waited  a 
little  to  hear  what  more  was  coming,  but  no  more  said  he. 
So  says  I,  '  Well,  what  else,  Glenroy,  fof  you  may  call  me 
what  you  please — ^I  know  very  well  what  you  mean  by  it-^- 
so  it's  all  tint  that  falls  by,'  but  not  a  word.  Well,  I  was 
winding  a  clue,  and  so  I  just  went  on,  and  I  forgot  myself 
so  far  as  to  be  singing,  and  you  know,  Glenroy  never  could 
bear  my  singing — ^and  so  when  I  remembered  that,  I  stop- 
ped and  begged  his  pardon — but  then  when  he  ^d  not  be- 
gin to  scold  me,  I  began  to  feel  very  queer  somehow — 
and  so  I  loo]^ed  at  him— as  sure  as  death,  there  he  was 
yust  as  you  see  him  now— >and  oh,  not  a  word,  good  or  bad, 
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lias  he  ever  spoken  since  !^  then  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  con- 
cluded poor  Molly's  narratrve. 

"  My  dear- — dear  papa  I  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  cried 
Edith,  tjirowing  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  couch,  and 
laying  her  face  close  to  his,  as"  though  she  strove  to  read 
his  wishes'there.  Glenroy  uttered  some  inarticulate  sounds, 
and  again  rolled  his  eyes  as  if  in  search  of  some  one. 

Edith  felt  the  appeal  with  agony.  ' 

*•  Well,  that's  somettiing,"  cried  Mrs  Macauley,  joyfully; 
"  and  I  know  who  he's  looking  for — ay,  that  I  do;  and  if 
he  had  but  his  will,  I  really  think  he  would  come  all  right. 
^Beed,  I  would  not  wonder  if  all  this  has  happened,  just 
because  he  has  not  got  his  own  way— good  man  that  he  is;, 
but  I  wager  that  he'll  get  it  yet,  and  that  I'll  give  him  an 
agreeable  surprise  before  it's  long.  So  be  as  composed  as 
you  can,  my  darling;  and  now  that  you've  seen  your  papa, 
if  you  would  please  to  go  and  rest  yourself,  and  ,take 
something,  for  oh,  my  dear  lamb,  you  look  very  white  and 
ill." 

The  doctor  came,  and  did  what  he  could,  but  to  little 
purpose.  Glenroy  remained  much  the  same,  and  it  was 
only  atsightof  Edith,  or  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  that  any 
difference  was  perceptible;  but  then  he  always  revived,  and 
made  an  effort  to  express,  by  words  or  signs,  a  meaning 
which  she  but  too  well  guessed. 

"  Well,  I  really  think  an  agreeable  surprise  will  have  a 
great  effect  on  Glenroy,"  said  Mrs  Macauley;  "  I'm  sure  it 
always  does  me  good^  but  I  doubt  we  cannot  have  it  till  to- 
morrow forenoon  at  the  soonest,  for  that  slow  cr^atur^ 
Benbowie  has  only  sent  away  his  letter  half  an  hour  ago." 

The  letter,  which  was  intended  to  produce  this  agreea- 
ble surprise,  was  from  Benbowie  to  Sir  Reginald,  and  even 
with  its  omissions  and  blunders^  was  the  most  correct  and 
intelligible  Benbowie  had  ever  penned. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  acquaint  you,  that  Glenroy 
has  this  morning  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  deprived 
him  of,  and  took  place  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  two  p.m., 
when  sitting  in  his  own  room.  I  think,  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  this  stroke,  that  you  rftay  do  what  you  think 
proper;  no  one  here  being  authorized  to  act  under  this 
stroke  for  yo(i.  With  much  grief,  I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully 
yours, 

H2  I 


^ 
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It  found  Sir  Reginald  at  Dunshiera,  where  he  still  re- 
mained, a  prey  to  conflicting  passions; — at  one  moment 
ready  to  fly  to  Florinda,  to  claim  her  as  his  own,  and,  in  so 
doing,  ensure  their  mutual  happiness,  beyond  the  power  of 
fortune;  at  the  next,  yielding  to  pity  for  Edith  and  Glenroy; 
— then  fired  by  pride,  as  he  thought  how  the  world  would 
say  he  had  broken  his  vows,  and  deserted  the  poor  portion- 
less Edith  for  her  wealthy,  titled  rival.  Such  was  the  state 
of  his  mind,  when  the  intelligence  (as  he  naturally  conclud- 
ed) of  his  uncle's  death  reached  him,  and  for  the  moment 
overwhelmed  him  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
remorse.  Having  learned,  however,  from  the  servant,  that 
Glenroy  still  lived,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  off,  late  as  was 
the  hour  when  the  express  reached  him,  and  having  travel- 
led during  the  night,  he  arrived  by  sunrise  the  following 
morning.  Anxious  to  avoid  disturbing  the  family  at  so 
early  an  hour,  he  gained  admittance  as  quietly  as  possible, 
and  finding  only  one  of  the  inferior  servants  yet  stirring, 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  little  information,  he  went  di- 
rectly and  aoflly  to  the  sick  chamber. 

Edith  had  taken  some  hours'  rest,  but  had  risen  with  the 
light  of  day  to  resume  her  station  by  her  father's  side,  and 
to  relieve  the  faithful  Mrs  Macauley,  who  had  watched 
there  the  liyelong  night,  and  who  now  with  difficulty  con- 
sented to  retire  to  an  adjoining  apartment  to  tako  a  little 
repose.  She  had  dismissed  the  servants,  also,  who  had  been 
in  attendance,  and  remained  alone  by  the  sick  bed.  A 
chink  of  an  open  shutter  showed  a  scene  without,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  that  which  was  passing  within  the  closed 
curtains.  There,  all  nature  was  awakening  into  new  exist- 
enco, beneath  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun, — here,  life  seem- 
ed passing  away  amid  clouds  and  darkness.  The.  natural 
train  of  mournful,  but  salutary  reflections  arose  in  her  mind, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  powerless  form  and  pallid  features  of 
the  proud  lord  of  all  the  goodly  scene  which  smiled  in  vain 
around  him.  The  spirit  which  still  lingered  in  the  body— 
what  was,  what  might  be  passing  there  ?  Was  it  still  gro- 
velling amid  scenes  of  low  born  cares,-— -was  it  even  now 
"  steeped  in  forgetfulness," — or  was  it  already  hovering  on 
the  confines  of  immortality,  preparing  to  render  up  its  ac- 
count of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ?  Oh,  questions  of  deep 
and  awful  import !  At  (hese  thoughts  she  sank  on  her  knees, 
and  poured  forth  her  supplications  in  all  the  fervour  of  n 
weUng  and  a  sorrowful  heart.  In  the  intensity  of  her  de* 
roti0nj  ahe  heard  not  the  \ow  1^^^  W\^q  Y^\k^\&d.  oC  aom« 
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one  asking  admittance  at  the  door,  nor  was  a^are  that  it 
had  been  slowly  and  sofily  opened,  and  that  some  one  was 
present,  but  shaded  from  view  by  the  folds  of  the  curtains, 
till  a9  she  rose  from  her  knees,  she  perceived  that  Reginald 
stood  before  her.     At  any  other  time,  Edith  would  have 
been  overpowered  by  eo  sudden  and  unexpected  a  meeting; 
but  now  her  mind  had  been  strengthened  and  calmed  by 
the  pious  exercises  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
solemn  circumstances  under  which  they  met  by  the  ^  death 
bed,  as  she  believed,  of  her  father,  banished  all  lesser  and 
more  selfish  considerations.    Her  cheek,  'tis  true,  was  very 
pale,  and  a  slight  tremor  shook  her  whole  frame;  yet  she 
betrayed  little  emotion,  and  merely  bent  her  head  in  return 
to  Sir  Reginald's  salutation,  while  he,  in  extreme  agitation, 
addressed  a  few  almost  inarticulate  words  of  apology  for 
the  intrusion  he  had  been  guilty  of.     But  at  the  first  sound 
of  his  voice,  Glenroy  opened  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure,  and  the  working  of  his  features,  and  the  heaving 
of  his  breast  for  a  few  moments,  denoted  the  efforts  he  was 
making  .to  express  the  satisfaction  he  felt.     At  length,  with 
one  mighty  gasp,  he  emphatically  articulated,  '<  Reginald  !*' 
^^  Thank  heaven  !"  Edith  would  have  said,  but  Her  utterance 
failed  her.     A  thousand  emotions  mingled  in  her  heart  at 
hearing  this  once-cherished  name^  so  long  banished  from 
her  lips,  from  her  ear,  now  suddenly  operating  as  a  spell 
to  arouse  her  father  from  death  to  life;  she  shuddered,— 
she  became  dizzy  with  conflicting  feelings;  after  vainly  strug- 
gling to  master  them,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.     Re- 
ginald called  loudly  for  assistance,  in  his  alarm  for  Edith 
entirely  overlooking  Glenroy,  who  continued  gasping  and 
struggling  for  farther  utterance.  In  an  instant  Mrs  Macauley 
was  in  the  room,  and,  all  aghast  at  the  spectacle  that  pre- 
sented itself,  she  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  stood  transfixed 
in  silent  amazement — Edith,  the  image  of  death,  supported 
in  the  arms  of  Reginald,  and  Glenroy  writhing  in  all  the 
agonies  of  impotent  irritability. 

^^  Do  come  here,"  called  Sir  Reginald,  beckoning  to  her 
to  assist  in  bearing  Edith  to  a  sofa. 

**  M—M— Molly,"  stuttered  Glenroy. 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  she,  in  rapture,  *'what  it  joyful 
sound  I"  She  stood  for  a  moment  suspended  between  the 
two.  ^^  I  declare  I  do  not  know  which  hand  of  me  to  turn 
tOj  I'm  so  happy,  and  so  sorry,  and  so— But  oh,  what  a 
blessing  to  think  Glenroy  has  got  his  tongue  a^a.va*, — OV^^ 
•  what's  this  has  come  over  her  1    ^De^d^W.  Vaa  XiR^xi'v^^ 
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this  agreeable  surprise.  Blit  see,  she's  coming  to; — ^Sir  Re- 
ginald, hold  up  her  head  on  your  ariii — and — there's  no 
fear  but  what  all  will  come  right  yet ;"  and  off  trotted  the 
well-meaning  but  mistaken  Mrs  Macauley  to  the  other  end 
of  the  chamber,  to  the  side  of  her  beloved  chief. 

When  Edith  opened  her  eyes  she  found  herself  support- 
ed by  Sir  Reginald,  and  the  sight  of  the  pity  and  distress 
depicted  on  his  countenance  instantly  recalled  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  situation.  The  blush  of  wounded  pride  quick- 
ly mantled  her  cheeks  as  she  withdrew  herself  from  his  sup- 
port. 

"  You  feel  better  now,  do  you  not  ?"  inquired  Reginald 
anxiously.  Edith's  heart  thrilled,  as  the  tenderness  of  the 
accent  recalled  the  remembrance  of  former  days.  For  a 
few  minutes  she  remained  silent,  gradually  regaining  her 
self  possession,  till  at  length  she  was  able  to  say,  ^^The 
sound  of  papa's  voice  had  a  strange  effect  upon  me,  and  I 
fear  my  weakness  must  have  agitated  him;  Pray  leave  me; 
I  am  now  well."     But  Reginald  still  wavered. 

*'  Oh,  Sir  Reginald,  will  you  come  here  ?  called  Mrs  Ma- 
cauley, while  Glenroy  vainly  strove  to  repel  her  officious 
cares,  and  to  recall  his  nephew.  Glenroy's  energies  had 
been  dormant,  butnot  extinguished,  and  the  sight  of  Regi- 
nald had  awakened  theiij  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they 
had  sunk.  *'  Oh!  did  not  I  lell  you,"  cried  she,  all  vibrat- 
ing with  joy,  "  what  an  effect  an  agreeable  surprise  would 
have  upon  poor  Glenroy  ?  'Deed  I  think  it  was  very  clever 
in  me  to  have  found  that  out  I" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

These  was  a  new  trial  for  Edith,  and  one  she  had  little 
anticipated.  Glenroy,  helpless,  fatuous,  and  almost  speech- 
less, was  more  despotic  than  ever,  and  was  never  satisfied 
unless  when  Reginald  and  she  were  before  him.  Enough 
could  be  gathered  from  his  broken  and  imperfect  expres- 
sions to  know,  that  the  theme  uppermost  in  his  mind  was 
their  marriage,  and  thus  the  situation  of  both  parties  was 
one  of  the  most  painful  embarrassment.  But  for  either  of 
them  to  leave  him  was  impossible,  in  the  critical  state  he 
waa  then  in,  when  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  wishes 
would f  in  all  probabiVily^ba'vebeeiv  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences.     AU\\o\\^V\i^\u  o>a^^\^w^^  \ft\ka\Sa.V\«it*«i 


commands,  she  gave  him  much  of  her  company  wien  He* 
ginald  was  present,  she  carefully  avoided  all  occasions  of 
being  alone  with  the  latter;  and  when  they  met  at  meals^ 
she  strove  as  much  as  possiUe  to  maintain  the  unvarying 
calm  politeness  of  manner,  which  was  merely,  due  toward 
her  father's  guest.  But  dearly  was  the  struggle  maintain** 
ed,  and  many  was  the  bitter  tear  shed  in  secret,  when  the 
chords  of  high-strained  exertion  were  for  a  moment  r^ 
taxed. 

So  passed  several  days,  during  which  Glenroy  made  such 
progress  towards  recovery,  that  be  was  now  able  |o  sit  op^ 
and  even  to  converse,  or  rather  talk,  pretty  much  in  hn 
usual  strain,  only  his  mind  was  still  weaker>  his  ideas  more 
confused,  and  his  temper  more  irritable  than  ever.  His 
idolatry  for  his  heir,  and  his  fondness  for  Edith,  bad  aU» 
increased,  so  that  he  could  not  endure  either  of  them  to  ba 
out  of  his  sight;  fortunately  he  dozed  and  slept  much  do* , 
ring  the  day,  when  they  of  course  were  released  from  their 
thraldom,  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  have  endured  the  torture  of  being  associated 
together  in  Glenroy's  company.  It  were  endless  to  detafl 
the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  a  mind  in  its  dotage. 
Sir  Reginald  at  first  bore  them  with  compassionate  for- 
bearance and  kindness  of  manner;  but  his  patience  became 
exhausted,  and  he  now  frequently  testified  his  wearinen 
and  irritation  in  a  manner  which  wounded  Edith  to  the 
quick. 

One  day,  when  Sir  Reginald  and  she  were  sittmg  by 
him,  listening  to,  or  at  least  hearing,  old  stories  of  the  CBt* 
ting  of  the  woods,  the  black  pony,  &c.  &c.,  a  servant  en^ 
tered,  to  say  that  Mr  M'Dow  and  Mrs  M'Dow  were  in  the 
drawing-room.  Edith  turned  pale.  Sir  Reginald  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  disgust,  and  Glenroy,  catching  the  name, 
repeated  '*  M'Dow — M'Dow.  Ay,  that's  he,  that's  he— 
the — ^the  what  do  you  call  it  ? — the  that— -Edith  you  know 
very  well  what  I  mean-— the  man  that  marries  you — the, 
the  minister !  And  what  for  should  he  not  come,  and  marry 
you  and  Reginald  just  now  ? — Tell  Mr  M'Dow,"  he  called 
to  the  servant,  ^^  to  come  here  and  bring  the*— the-^the 
■  ■  ■"  But  Edith  heard  no  more,  for  slie  hastily  rose  and 
quitted  the  room.  But  feeling  there  would  be  no  safety 
under  the  same  roof  with  ^Ir  M'Dow,  she  hurried  out  by 
a  private  door,  which  passed  from  her  father's  anteroom 
upon  the  terrace. 

Instinctively  she  sought  refuge  in  a  part  of  the  grounds. 
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which,  if  not  the  most  remote,  was  at  least  the  most  inac' 
cessible,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  little,  wild, 
rocky  dell,,  which,  from  having  been  lefl  pretty  much  in  its 
natural  state,  had  ever  been  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
children  of  the  family.  There  was  a  little  brook  in  which 
they  might  wade  or  angle,  or  sail  their  tiny  boats,  without 
risk  of  drowning;  and  there  weref  hazels  for  nutting,  and 
mountain-ash  for  bows  and  arrows;  and  there  were  bram- 
bles and  sloes,  and  juniper-berries  in  abundance,  and 
stones  for  tables;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  to  delight  the 
heart  of  happ^  .unsophisticated  childhood.  Here  many 
a  joyous  day  Edith  had  passed^  with  her  young  com- 
panions, Reginald,  and  Norman,  and  Ronald.  In  com- 
pliment to  her  predilection  for  this  spot,  Reginald,  before 
he  went  abroad,  had  caused  a  rustic  temple  to  be  erected 
there,  lined  with  various-coloured  moss,  and  their  initials  en- 
twined with  such  quaint  devices,  and  in  as  skillful  a  manner, 
as  the  nature  of  the  materials  permitted.     Here,  too,  the 

.  evening  before  they  parted,  he  had  taken  Edith  to  view 
this  trophy  of  hisiove,  and  then  they  had  each  planted  at 
the  entrance  a  honeysuckle  and  a  wild  rose.  Duly  ii(ere 
these  tended,  and  fondly  were  they  watched  by  her,  during 
his  long  absence,  and  they  had  grown  and  flourished  to 
their  utmost  luxuriance ;  but  the  sweetness  of  both  was 
past  for  the  season,  and  they  now  only  hung  their  long 
slender  branches  in  mournful  penury,  while  their  seared 
and  yellow  leaAres  lay  scattered  around,  and  the  gay  sum- 
mer brook,  now  swelled  by  autumnal  rains  into  a  turbid 
etream,  murmured  and  gurgled  hoarsely  along.  With  sad 
and  faltering  steps  Edith  approached  the  spot  fraught  with 
so  many  overwhelming  recollections — each  bush,  each 
stone,  told  its  voiceless  tale  of  perished  life — of  beauty  turn- 
ed to  dust— of  love  and  hope,  changed  to  gall  and  worm* 
wood.  The  very  silence  that  surrounded  her  spoke  more 
eloquently  than  words  could  have  done,  of  the  desolation  of 
all  things.  She  entered  the  mossy  bower,  so  long,  her 
favourite  retreat,  and  gave  way  to  the  melancholy  that  op- 
pressed her.  Amid  these  scenes  it  was  almost  a  luxury  to 
weep — it  seemed  as  though  thetse  mute  witnesses  of  her 
early  pleasures  were  now  become  the  sympathetic  de- 
positaries of  her  maturer  sorrows.  Heedless  of  time,  she  re- 
mained sunk  in  mournful  abstraction,  till  rouseil  by  a  dog 
rushing  in  and  bounding  upon  her,  with  all  the  ardour  of  at- 
tacbment.     It  was  a  favourite  pointer  of  Reginald's,  which 

^be  had  petted  almost  to  apavVvn^Va  \v\&  ^^^ti^:^^  ^^Tid  the 
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faithful  creatuve  never  faUed,  when  atHberiy^  to  fly  to  her, 
and  lavish  his  caresses  on  the  gentle  hand  that  j^iad  so  often 
fed  and  fondled  him.  Soon  after,  Reginald's  voice  was 
heard  calling  loudly  to  the  dog,  and  presently  he  entered 
with  his  giin  in  his  hand,  in  pursuit,  as  it  appeared,  of  the 
runaway.  At  sight  of  Edith  he  stopped,  and  colouring,  - 
said,  '*  I  did  not  expeet — ^I  was  not  aware — ^I — '*  then,  as 
if  to  cover  his  confusion,  he  broke  into  expressions  of 
anger  against  his  dog,  and  advanced  as  if  to  strike  him;  but 
the  animal  couched  close  to  Edith. 

"  Pray  do  not  hurt  poor  Bran,"  she  said,  stooping  over 
him  to  hide  the  tears  which  still  hung  round  her  eyes. 

"  He  is  become  a  mere  useless,  good  for  nothing  cur,"  . 
said   Reginald,   giving  him  a  shove   \fith  his  foot,   and 
evidently  bent  upon  Jkeeping  up  his  ilNhumour  ;  "  'tis  pro- 
voking to  see  a  good  dog  so  completely  ruined — I  shall 
certainly  have  him  shot. 

Edith's  heart  swelled  at  the  harsh  nn feeling  manner  in 
which  Reginald  spoke;  but  she  tried  to  be  calm,  while  she 
said,  ^^  I  fear  'tis  I  #lio  am  in  fault  more  than  poor  Bran 
— q^  fondness  for  him"— she  stopped. 

^^  Has  been  his  ruin,"  said  Reginald. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
this  was  uttered,  that  struck  Edith  to  the  heart.  She  could 
not  speak;  but  struggling  with  her  feelings,  she  rose  to 
leave  the  place,  when,  as  if  smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
kindness,  Reginald  caught  her  hand. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you — 
but  there  are  times  when  I  know.not  what  I  say — what  I 
mean." 

Edith  'could  not  speak,  but  she  motioned  to  be  gone. 
Reginald's  agitation  seemed  little  less  than  her  own;  but 
he  still  held  her  hand,  and  several  times  attempted  to  speak, 
but  emotion  choked  his  utterance.  At  last  he  said,  ^^  Edith, 
this  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  endured — I  would  fain  speak 
to  you — tell  you  of  what  I  have  suffered  since — No,  Edith, 
you  must  hear  me — dishonoured  as  I  am  in  your  eyes — 
cold  and  estranged  as  you  are  become— 'tis  but  justice  you 
should  hear  me." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  hear,"  said  Edith,  faintly. 

"  Yes — you  have  to  hear  me  exculpate  myself  from  the 
very  suspicion  of  cold-blooded  perfidy.  My  crime — if  crime 
it  was — was  an  involuntary  one — so  was  the  avowal  of  it. 
I  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  Kow^^ 
wronged  you,  Edith.     Would  to  Y\e«iNei\,^^  \v^  ^-s^iNscccafc^^ 
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wildly,  ^^  would  I  had  died,  rather  than  have  lived  to  sufier 
Ml  do!" 

^^  Why  recur  to  what  has  passed— to  what  cannot  be  re- 
called ?"  said  Edith,  with  emotion. 

^^  Because  I  would  yet  recall  much  of  what  has  passed. 
Edith,  I  would  yet  ask  you  to  for^e — to  forget" — (He 
stopped,  and  paused  in  extreme  agitation,  then  proceeded) 
— *^  to  suffer  me  to  expiate,  by  a  life  devoted  to  you,  the— 
involuntary  error  into  which  I  have  faUen." 

The  pride  of  woman*— -the  pride  of  Glenroy,  for  a  mo- 
ment mantled  Edith's  pale  cheek  with  a  deep  glow  at  this 
proposal,  and  she  remained  silent;  but  it  was  plain  her  si- 
lence was  not  that  of  doubt  or  timidity;  but  of  deeply- 
wounded  feeling.  Reginald's  colour  also  rose.  ^^  If  there  is 
more  that  you  would  have  me  do,  and  that  I  can  do,  speak, 
and  it  shall  be  done."  ^ 

<^  You  might  have  spared  me  this,  had  you  known  me 
better,"  said  Edith ;  *'  such  professions  must  be  painful  to 
you— to  me  they  are  degrading." 

**  Degrading ! — if  to  forgive  is  degrnding — ^" 

^^  I  do  forgive,  with  my  whole  heart,"  said  Edith,  -tfr'^h 
emotion. 

**And  the  proof?"  demanded  Reginald,  bitterly. 

^^  That  I  wish  you  all  happiness,"  said  Edith,  in  a  falter- 
ing accent;  and,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  she  was 
again  moving  away. 

"  Stay,  Edith,"  cried  Reginald;  **  we  must  not — ^we  shall 
not  part  thus.  'Tis  a  mockery  to  talk  of  happiness  to  one 
80  wretched  as  I.  My  happihbss  must  ever  be  involved  in 
yours— my  suffering  is,  perhaps,  still  greater  than  yours. 
Edith,  if  you  will  yet  confide  in  me,  I  again  repe'at — Hea- 
ven be  my  witness  ! — your  happiness  shall  be  the  study  of 
my  future  life.     Say,  then,  that" 

^*  Hear  me,  Reginald,  once  for  all,"  said  Edith,  in  the 
calmness  of  deep-^lt  emotion.  *^  That  my  happiness  was 
once  in  your  hands,  I  freely  acknowledge;  but  that  time  is 
past,  never  to  return.  There  are  feelings  which  never  can 
be  renewed.  We  never  can  be  to  each  other  what  we  have 
been.    I  never  can — I  never  will  be  yours." 

A  strange  mingled  sensation  shot  through  Reginald's 
veins  at  this  declaration,  delivered  with  a  calm,  'solemn 
earnestness  of  manner,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal.  With 
an  air  of  pride,  he  bent  bis  head,  and  said, — *'  Since  such 
is. your  irrevocable  determination,  it  is  better  we  should 
part;  for  I  will  no  longer  play  the  hypocrite.  I  cannot  con« 
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ue  (o  act  the  part  of  the  favoured  lover,  after  being  thrice 
rejected." 

"And  my  father  1"  exclaimed  Edith,  in  anguish.— "Ah  ! 
Reginald,  what  will  become  of  him,  if  you  foi'sake  him  ?" 

"  I  a]>peal  to  yourself,  Edith,  to  your  own  good  sense, 
to  your  right  feeling,  if,  after  what  has  passed,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  I  should  continue  to  drag  out  existence 
here  ?  .  By  Heaven,  I  would  rather  work  as  a  galley- 
slave  I"  ^ 

"  But  you  are  all,  and  every  thing  to  him,"  said  Edith, 
mournfully. 

"  So  at  least  I  might  have  been — so  I  might  be  still;  but 
you  have  decreed  otherwise,"  said  Reginald,  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  humility.  Edrth  felt  the  cruel  taunt,  but  she  made 
no  reply,  only  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  which  rose  to 
her  eyes.  Reginald's  tone  softened,  and  he  sighed  as  he 
said, — "  Edith,  'tis  best  for  both  that  we  should  part — at 
least  for  the  present.  Hearts  once  so  dear — still  so  dear 
to  each  other — Edith,  we  are  still  too  much,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  each  others—if  the  time  should  ever  come — — " 
He  stopped,  for  he  would  fain  have  added,  "  when  we  may 
be  more ;"  but  his  lips  refused  to  utter  so  false  a  supposi- 
tion— "  should  the  time  ever  come,  Edith,"  he  added,  with 
confusion,  "  when  your  present  sentiments  may  change — " 
Edith  could  not  speak,  but*  she  waved  her  head  to  repel 
such  a  supposition — "At  least  you  cannot  prevent  me  from 
thinking  it  po^^i^Zd  they  may,"  said  Reginald. 

Edith's  pale  cheek  glowed,  while  she  said, — "  No,  Re- 
ginald— rest  assured  my  sentiments  are  unchangeable." 

"And  mine  also,"  thought  Reginald,  as  his  heart  throbbed 
at  the  bare  idea  that  his  love  for  Florinda  could  ever 
change^ — could  ever  be  given  to  another,  even  though  that 
otiier  were  Edith.  He  stood  silent  for  a  fevf  minutes,  then 
said,  hurriedly, — "  Then  let  us  part ;  I  am  now  on  my  way 
to  Dunshiera.  But,  should  Glenroy  become  worse,  you 
have  only  to  send  for  me,  and  I  shall  return  to  you  instant- 
ly.    God  bless  you,  Edith  !" 

A  tear  was  in  his  eye  as  he  held  her  band  in  his,  and 
looked  anxiously,  fondly,  upon  her,  as  though  he  waited 
her  parting  word.  Edith's  breast  heaved— -her  lips  moved 
-^but  no  sound  passed  them.  She  felt  her  fortitude  giving 
way,  but  she  made  a  strong  effort,  and  said,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  agony, — "  May  you  be  happy  !" 

He  wrung  her  hand  in  silence  ;  and  thus  they  parted---^ 
under  what  different  circumstances  again  to  meet ! 
Vol.  H.— I 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  Edith  could  compose  faer  spirits 
sufficiently  to  quit  the  spot,  once  the  scene  of  so  much 
youthful  pleasure — now  the  silent  witness  of  broken  vows 
and  departed  joys.  At  length,  though  with  sad  and  ab- 
stracted mind,  she  was  slowly  retracing  her  steps  home- 
wards, when  her  attention  was  roused  by  hearing  the  hor- 
rid accents  of  Mr  M'Dow  calling  loudly  to  some  one  to 
draw  to  a  side — for  any  sake  to  draw  to  a  side.  Looking 
tip,  she  JDcrceived  the  cause  of  alarm  was  a  wood-cart  which 
obstructed  the  way,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  Mr 
M'Dow's  gig.  Some  trees  lay  felled  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  advancing.  .  The  gig 
was  evidently  ill-driven  and  overloaded,  containing  his  own 
bulky  person,  and  those  of  two  ladies  of  large  dimensions 
—the  hapless  Amailye  prefixed  to  the  whole.  Edith  saw 
with  dismay  that  escape  was  impossible,  unless  she  had 
actually  turned  round  and  fled,  which  her  native  politeness 
would  not  permit  her  to  do.  The  road  was  narrow,  and 
whether  from  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  Amailye  or  her 
master,  the  gig  was  in  such  a  position,  that  for  the  cart  to 
pass  without  upsetting  it  was  impossible. 

Mr  M'Dow  was  evidently  in  great  agitation  at  the  alarm- 
ing predicament  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  "  This 
driving  is  really  a  most  ticklish  business,"  said  he,  with  a 
very  red  face, ''and  my  Beast  has  not  been  mucb  used  to 
it— and  where  there's  ladies  in  the  case  it's  really — hem 
— I  think  my  best  plan  is  to  get  out,  Mrs  M'Dow,  and  lead 
Amailye  past  the  cart — ^just  take  the  reins  for  a  moment, 
my  dear,"  to  his  lady — "just  sit  still;  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger for  you,  once  I'm  out." 

And  thereupon  Mr  M'Dow  descended,  and  taking 
Amailye  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  he  dragged  h6r  past  the 
cart;  and  with  the  sense  of  safety  his  courage  and  spirits 
rose  to  their  usual  pitch. 

"  Your  most  obedient,  Miss  Malcolm;  I  really  did  not  re- 
cognize you  just  at  first-^this  might  have  been  a  serious 
tancounter^  for  this  is  an  awkward  turn  of  road — but  as  it 
is,  it  has  turned  out  very  well — ^this  is  a  most  pleasant 
iiiieetihg.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mrs  Ai'Dow  to  you.-r- 
Oolina,  cOy  dear,  this  is  Miss  Malcolm  of  Glenroy,  whom 
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youVe  often  heard  mo  mention."  Mutual  bows  were  of 
course  exchanged.  "  And  this  is  Miss  Violet  Muckle,  my 
fife's  youngest  sister;  we  are  but  just  come  off  our  mar- 
riage iower^  which  was  a  most  delightful  one!  We  were 
most  fortunate  in  weather — scarcely  a  drop  of  raio  the 
whole  time.  We  spent  some  days  in  Edinburgh — it's  real- 
ly a  most  shwperh  city  !  Mrs  M'Dow  was  much  pleased 
with  it;  but  I  regretted  that  I  hadn't  thought  of  procuring 
letters  to  some  of  the  principal  literary  characters  there. 
Mrs  M'Dow  has  rather  a  turn  that  way,  and  Miss  Violet, 
we  allege,  is  half  a  blue  stocking.  The  Edinburgh  ladies, 
it  is  said,  are  all  rather  blue.'*  Then,  in  a  tone  of  vulgar 
sympathy,  protruding  his  face  as  near  to  Edith  as  possible, 
he  was  beginning,  '^I  was  much  amazed  and  concerned  to 
hear" — - 

When  shrinking  back,  she  said,  "  Excuse  me,  I  fear  I  am 
rather  late;"  and  she  attempted  to  pass  on. 

"  O,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  late;  but  Mrs  M'Dow's  my 
regulator  now — hoch,  ho  1" 

Mrs  M'Dow  here  displayed  a  highly  ornamented  watch 
and  seals  which  hung  at  her  side,  and  proclaimed  the 
hour. 

"  Ay,  we've  come  on  very  well  considering;  only  con- 
sidering though,  Mrs  M'Dow;  for  I  don't  travel  just  so 
briskly  now  as  I  used  to  do  in  my  bachelor  days — now  that 
I'm  taigled  with  a  wife-r-hoch,  ho,  ho !" 

"  You  must  always  have  your  joke,  Mr  M'Dow,"  said 
the  lady,  with  a  laugh,  and  a  toss  of  the  head. 

Mr  M'Dow,  having  now  taken  a  safe  position,  went  on: 
"  I  was  desirous  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  wait- 
ing upon  my  excellent  pawtrbn.  I  considered  it  a  proper 
mark  of  respect  both  to  him  and  myself,  considering  the 
many  years  we  had  lived  upon  such  pleasant,  friendly  ternas ; 
and  I  was  likewise  anxious  to  make  Mrs  M'Dow  and^you 
known  to  each  other.  Miss  Malcolm,  as  I  flatter  myself  it 
will  be  a  mutual  advantage.  You  must  often  find  yourself 
lonesome  enough  atGlenroy  ;  it's  a  great  comfort  for  a  lady 
of  taste  and  refinement  to  have  a  skuitable  companion  of 
her  own  sex  at  hand." 

Edith  tried  to  articulate  something,  but  in  vain  ;  she 
could  only  bow  in  silence. 

Mr  M'Dowproceeded  :  "  I  was  vastly  happy  to  find  my 
excellent  friend  Glenroy  so  well  and  hearty.  I  had  a  long 
chat  with  him  ;  and  I  was  amazingly  relieved  to  hear  from 
bim,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  certain  evil  reports,  that 
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aome  ill-dispoeed  wretches  had  been  spreading  on  a  verj 
delicate  subject.  It's  really  roost  shameful,"  in  a  louder 
key ;  ^'  I  only  wish  I  could  find  out  who  it  was,  I  would 
notsfMure  them !" 

Edith  shuddered,  and  attempted  to  pass,  but  in  vain. 

^*  I  sat  a  long  time  with  Glenroy,  honest  man  ;  he  seem- 
ed really  happy  to  see  me  !  '  But,'  says  he,  *  Mr  M'Dow,  I 
wish  you  had  come  half  an  hour  ago,when  1  had  Reginald  and 
Edith  here,  just  waiting  for  you  ;  they've  been  kept  waiting 
all  this  time  for  you  to  come  and  marry  them.'  And  then, 
poor  man,  he  gave  me  a  good  downset  for  having  stayed 
away.  '  Why,'  says  I,  *  I  must  plead  guilty  so  far,  that  we 
extended  our  tower  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we  had 
thoughts  of  at  first  starting  ;  but  you  must  wait  till  you've 
seen  my  apology,  Glenroy  ;  I  think  you'll  admit  it's  a  fair 
one — hoch,  ho,  ho !'" 

*^  You  needn't  put  the  blame  upon  me,  Mr  M'Dow,"  said 
his  lady. 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  had  no  great  objection  to  play  the 
truant  for  a  while — it's  an  amazing  relief  for  a  roan  to  get 
away  from  the  duties  of  a  laborious  calling,  such  as  mine ; 
and  I  found  a  good  deal  to  see  in  Edinburgh,  though  the 
ladies  would  not  allow  it  was  equal  to  Glasgow," 

*'  O  !  the  streets  and  shops  are  very  well,"  said  Mrs 
M'Dow ;  "  but  I'm  sure  their  castle  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  our  green  !" 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Miss  Violet,  with  a  sweet  so- 
lemnity, "  it  is  so  much  in  the  way  in  the  Prince's  Street 
gardens." 

"  And  as  for  their  Joint-Stock  Dairy  we  heard  so  rouch 
about,"  cried  Mrs  M'Dow,  vehemently,  "I'm  sure  it's  not 
to  be  spoken  of  in  comparison  of  ours." 

'^  Well,  I  admit  they  must  draw  in  their  horns  there," 
saidiyMr  M'Dow,  with  one  of  his  loudest  laughs. 

<^  You  must  always  have  your  pun,  minister,"  said  Mrs 
M'Dow,  with  a  giggle  of  delight. 

"  I  inquired  for  Sir  Reginald,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  again 
addressing  Edith,  who  stood  the  image  of  despair";  "  but 
when  I  heard  you  and  he  were  both  missing,  I  could  not 
help  saying,  'I  wish  they  may  not  have  gone  to  steal 
a  march  upon  us,  Glenroy  ;  it  will  be  a  pretty  business  if 
they've  given  us  the  slip,  after  all — hoch,  hoch,  ho!'  " 

"  Pray,  suffer  me  to  pass,"  said  Edith,  sick  at  heart. 

"  O,  certainly,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  but  without  moving  a 
joint  of  either  himself  or  his  Amailye.    "  I  was  afraid  we 
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should  have  had  a  shower  ;  but  my  wife  is  more  weather-wise 
than  me,  it  seems,  for  she  and  Miss  Violet  there  toould  put 
on  their  best  bonnets  to  wait  upon  you.  I  told  them  that 
was  really  putting  the  best  foot  foremost,  and  that  they 

ought  to  have  kept  them  for  the  kirk  on  Sunday,  but 

Will  you  stand  still,  Amailye  ?" 

The  two  bonnets  were  of  salmon-coloured  silk,  with  pink 
and  green  ribbons,  and  bunches  of  roses  and  sweet  pea. 
The  faces  were  large,  flat,  broad,  red  and  white,  assured-  * 
looking  faces,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  scores  on  every 
market-day. 

"  It  looks  very  like  a  change,  minister, — I  wish  we  mayn't 
have  a  shower,"  said  Mrs  M'Dow,  looking  up  in  alarm,  as 
a  passing  cloud  for  a  moment  obscured  the  sun. 

•"  Ay,  that's  one  word  for  me,  and  two  for  yourself,  I 
suspect,  my  lady  fair.  Oh,  they  bonnets ! — Stand  st^ill, 
Amailye  !— I  allege  my  wife  thinks  more  of  her  new  bon- 
net than  she  does  of  me  ; — is  that  true,  Colina  ?"  with  a 
look  of  triumphant  love  beaming  in  his  face. 

*'  O,  Mr  M'Dow,  you're  really  top  bad !"  replied  the 
lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  tenderness. 

"  Bad  as  I  am,  you've  taken  me  for  better  or  worse — 
remember  you  that,  my  dear — :hoch,  hoch,  ho  1" 

*'  I  really  don't  think  I  could  have  ventured  to  take  you 
at  all,  if  I  had  seen  you  as  daft  as  you  are  to-day,  minister,'^ 
said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  mawkish  affectation. 

"  If  you  think  you've  got  a  bad  pennyworth,  Colly, 
you'll  not  easily  get  me  off  your  hands,  I  can  tell  you," 
cried  the  delighted  Mr  M'Dow,  "  for  Pm  not  disposed  to 
part  with  my  bargain,  I  assure  you;  but  I  flatter  myself 
you  and  I  will  be  able  to  put  up  together — What  say  you, 
Miss  Violet?" 

A  burst  of  laughter  was  Miss  Violet's  reply. 
"Don't  you  believe  her,  Miss  Malcolm,  but  take  my  ^ 
advice,  and  follow  our  example  as  fast  as  you  can.     That 
was  really  a  most  scandalous  report  I  was  alluding  to!" 

Edith's  blood  ran  cold.  "  I  entreat  you  will  suffer  me 
to  pass,  Mr  M'Dow,"  she  cried,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  look, 
that  might  have  moved  a  stone,  but  which  had  no  effect  on 
the  obtuse  organs  of  Mr  M'Dow. 

"  We'll  get  a  shower,  minister !"  cried  Mrs  M'Dow  in  a 
flurried  manner,  as  she  again  cast  an  agitated  look  at  the 
impending  cloud. 

"  There  it  is  I  there's  the  bonnet  again,  Mrs  M'Dow;  but 
perhaps  there's  a  lUtle  thought  of  the  gudeman  too,  for  I 
12 
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can  tell  you  my  wife^s  a  famous  nurse, — she^s  been  doctor- 
ing my  throat  for  me,  for  I  had  a  little  of  a  hoarseness 
lately,  and  I  alleged  she  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
make  a  'great  show-off  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday,  being  my 
first  matrimonial  discourse;  but  we  can't  agree  about  the 
text,  I " 

"  O,  Mr  M'Dow,  it's  really  getting  very  black  in  the 
west !"  and  Mrs  M'Dow,  getting  desperate  at  the  thoughts 
of  her  undone  salmon-coloured  silk  bonnet,  gave  a  jerk  to 
the  reins,  and  a  chirrup  to  Amailye. 

"  Hopt  toot,  Mrs  M'Dow,  this  will  never  do;  what  will 
ray  people  say,  if  they  see- that  my  wife  has  got  the  whip- 
hand  of  me  already— hoch,  hoch,  ho  !^-But  I  think,"  ad- 
dressing Edith,  ^'  the  synod  itself  would  be  satisfied  that  1 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  if  it  once  knew  Mrs  M'Dow." 
Here  Amailye  backed  a  little.  '*  And  if  she  should  be  the 
occasion  of  any  backslidings,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
they  have  only  to  look  in  her  face,  and  they'll  forgive  them 
all."  And  with  this  flourish  Mr  M'Dow  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  gig,  and  with  a  '*  Hap,  hap,"  to  Amailye,  was  once 
more  in  motion;  but  his  voice  was  heafd  resounding  through 
the  woods,  as  he  turned  round  his  head,  and  called,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  lungs,  ^^  I  hope.  Miss  Malcolm,  you 
will  soon  have  some  work  for  the  minister  !" 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  depict  the  state  of  Glen- 
roy's  mind  on  the  defection  of  his  nephew.  Not  that  he  was 
at  all  aware  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  evil,  for  it  would 
have  been  alike  cruel  and  needless  to  have  acquainted  him 
with  the  truth.  His  mind  was  now  incapable  of  receiving, 
or  at  least  of  retaining,  aught  but  the  ever-recurring  images 
and  ideas  which  seemed  indigenous  to  the  soil.  As  these 
followed  not  in  regular  succession,  but  came  confusedly 
crowding  together,  pell  mell,  so  did  their  kindred  emotions 
of  pride,  sorrow,  anger,  impatience,  and  despondency, 
commingle  in  strange  disorder,  till  his  benighted  mind, 
still  groping  for  happiness,  would  at  length  lapse  into  fatuity 
or  forgetfulness. 

Dupe,  not  of  to-morrow,  but  of  to-day,  he  still  lived  in 
the  momentary  expectation  of  Reginald's  return ;  and  as 
bi3  notions  of  time  were  as  indistinct  as  of  every  thing  else» 
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he  thus  remained  in  comparatively  happy  ignorance,  that 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  were  like  the  brook  flowing  on, 
"for  ever  chapging,  unperceived  the  change."  The  pre- 
sent only  was  his  calender,  and  deeply  sunk  is  that  raind 
where  only  the  present  finds  place ! 

It  was  Edith's  province  to  sit  hour  afler  hour  striving  to 
beguile  the  old  man's  childish  impatience,  or  soothe  his 
querulous  disappointments,  for  Edith  was  now  all  in,  all 
to  him.  Independent  of  the  feeling  of  natural  affection 
which,  even  unknown  to  himself,  still  lingered  in  his  heart, 
her  image  was  indissolubly  united  in  his  mind  with  that  of 
Reginald,  the  heir  of  his  glory  ;  while  she  was  near  him, 
he  seemed  to  think  Reginald  could  not  be  far  off,  or  else 
he  viewed  her  as  a  short  of  hostage  that  ensured  his  speedy 
return. 

It  was  a  heavy  burden  that  Edith  had  ib  bear,  and  a 
mere  selfish  worldly  spirit  could  not  have  sustained  it  as  she 
did.  But  a  sacred  and  interesting  duty  lay  before  her,  and 
to  that  she  devoted  herself. 

In  most  cases  the  ofHces  of  filial  obedience  and  affec- 
tion may  be  considered  as  privileges,  rather  than  as 
duties  ;  for  happy  may  they  account  themselves  whom  God 
permits  to  reflect  back  upon  the  hoary  head  'tis  their  de- 
light to  cherish,  even  a  feeble  portion  of  that  love  and  glad- 
ness, which  from  the  first  dawn  of  life  had  showered 
blessings  on  their  own  daily  path ! 

But  Edith  could  not  be  supposed  to  feet  the  full  influence 
of  filial  love,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  her 
father  to  fill  the  deep  places  of  the  heart.  Mere  natural 
aflection  is  indeed  a  powerful  sentiment  in  every  breast-— 
but  how  is  it  heightened  and  refined  when  the  virtues  of  the 
parent  claim'  alike  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  child  ? 
They  only  can  tell  who  have  most  deeply  venerated  where 
they  most  fondly  loved !  Still  she  loved  him  as  the  author 
of  her  being;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  mind  and  body  seemed 
to  endear  him  to  her  still  more.  As  the  proud,  turbulent, 
overbearing  chief,  he  had  been  the  object  of  her  fear — as 
the  helpless,  infirm,  inbeclle  old  roan,  broken  down  by 
grief,  and  with  a  dreamy  sense  of  disappointment  corrod- 
ing his  latter  days,  he  possessed  stronger  claims  on  her 
tenderness  and  sympathy  than  ever  he  could  have  had  in 
his  high  and  palmy  state. 

So  passed  the  winter,  uncheered  by  aught  save  many  a 
kind  visit  from  Mrs  Malcolm  and  her  family.  Glenroy's 
situation  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  daughter  declining 
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to  receive  company^  even  that  of  Mr  M'Daw,  nUhough  he 
made  many  attempts  to  intrude  upon  her  privacy. 
'  She  learnt  accidentally  that  Sir  Reginald  still  remained 
at  Dunshiera  in  no  less  strict  seclusion  ;  and,  spite  ofher- 
.  self,  a  vague  and  sickly  hope  would  occasionally  spring  up 
in  her  heart,  that  a  change  might  yet  take  place — that 
Reginald  might  yet  awake  from  the  delirium  of  passion, 
and  return  to  the  hallowed  affection  of  his  early  days. 
But  the  hope  had  no  root  in  itself,  and  often  as  it  might 
spring  up  it  soon  withered  away,  for  £dith's  better  judg- 
ment and  loftier  feeling  refused  to  cherish  the  flattering 
chimera.  And  well  for  her  peace  that  it  was  so.  At  the 
end  of  some  months  she  received  a  letter  from  Reginald; 
it  was  written  in  the  language  of  complaint  and  reproach. 
He  dwelt  on  the  wretchedness  he  had  endured  on  her  ac- 
count— he  declared  that  life  was  insufferable  to  him — ^a 
burden  more  than  he  could  bear — that,  bereft  of  her  regard, 
and  banished  from  Glenroy,  nothing  remained  for  liim  but 
a  life  of  exile  and  sorrow — that  he  was  therefore  on  the 
point  of  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  Scotland — that  he  knew 
not,  he  cared  not  where  ho  should  go  ;  but  wherever  he 
went,  he  should  ever  fervently  pray  a  better  and  happier  lot 
might  be  hers — and  concluded  by  again  protesting,  that  the 
only  alleviation  to  his  misery  would  be  the  assurance  of 
her  happiness. 

Editli  was  deeply  affected  by  this  letter.  The  thoughts 
of  Reginald  an  exile  from  his  father's  halls — from  his  own 
fair  domain — from  the  land  of  his  birth — and  she  the  cause 
—even  the  innocent  cause — added  new  anguish  to  her 
feelings.  The  illusion  of  love  was  not  yet  wholly  dispelled 
from  her  heart,  else  she  would  have  viewed  the  matter  in 
a  different  light.  She  would  have  seen  that 'what  appear- 
ed to  her  as  sensibility,  was,  in  reality,  mere  worldly 
selfishness,  coloured  over  with  the  sickly  hue  of  a  better 
feeling. 

Reginald  despised  the  society  of  the  country :  -  He  was 
wretched  in  solitude,  and  he  had  none  of  that  benevolence 
of  feeling,  or  even  manly  patriotism,  which  would  have 
•prompted  iiim  to  seek  a  refuge  from  his  own  misery  in  al- 
leviating the  distresses,  or  improving  the  condition,  of  his 
people  and  property.  Wiien  he,  therefore,  bewailed  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  his  native  country,  he 
was  sincere  in  believing  what  he  said,  for  he  was  uncon- 
scious that,  in  reality,  he  was  merely  going  to  seek  amuse- 
ment elsewhere.     A  long  and  dreary  interval  succeeded 
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liis  departure,  during  which  Edith  retnained  ignorant  of  the 
fate  of  the  heart-broken  exile,  whom  fancy  oAen  painted  to 
her  as  sometimes  sailing  over  the  boundless  ocean,  seeking 
in  another  hemisphere  to  lose  the  keen  rememhrance  of 
home,  or  wandering  sad  and  solitary  amid  burning  plains 
or  pathless  forests  reckless  of  life,  or  rather  courting  death. 
Alas !  what  broken  reeds  will  not  woman's  loVe  cling  to, 
ere  it  can  finally  part  with  all  its  fond  imaginations !  Poor 
'  Edith  had  yet  to  learn  another  chapter  of  the  deceitfulness, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  the  human  heart!  In  little  more 
than  three  months  from  the  date  of  this  mournful  farewell, 
the  newspapers  announced,  in  the  usual  pompous  style,  the 
magnificent  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Reginald 
Malcolm,  Baronet,  to  Florinda,  Baroness  Waldegrave ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

And  now  Edith  felt  as  though  her  destiny  were  sealed. 
Never  more,  did  it  seem,  could  her  heart  awaken  to  the 
love  of  aught  that  life  could  bestow.  The  idol  her  imagi- 
nation had  fashioned,  had  fallen  ;  but  even  while  it  lay  in 
shivers  at  her  feet,  still  her  fond,  credulous  heart  had  un- 
consciously hovered  amid  the  broken  fragments,  in.  the 
vain  hope  that  the  image  it  had  so  adored  might  again  rise, 
to  receive  the  homage  of  a  still  enslaved  soul.  But  now  it 
had  turned  to  very  dust  and  ashes  in  her  sight, — now  the 
illusion  was  dispelled,  and  the  selfish,  hollow  character  of 
her  lover  appeared  in  its  true  colours.  It  was  then  a  purer 
light  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  her  spirit.  She  now 
discerned  that  the  image  of  the  creature  had  held  that  place 
in  her  heart,  and  exercised  that  sway  over  her  mind,  which 
belonged  only  to  the  Creator.  The  enchantment  of  life 
was  then  indeed  dissolved,  but  what  heir  of  immortality 
would  wish  to  remain  the  dupe  of  this  world's  enchant- 
roents  ?     Vain  labour, 

"  When  souls  of  highest  birth 


Waste  their  impassiooM  might  on  dreams  of  earth!" 

"  I  never  was  happy,"  says  Adams,  '^  till  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  happy  in  this  world." 

To  a  mind  so  excited  as  hers  had  been,  it  was  not  the 
daily  routine  of  common  duties  and  petty  cares  that  could 
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fill  that  aclMBg  void,  that  desolation  of  heart,,  which,  of  all 
human  miseries,  is  perhaps  the  most  insupportabte.  For, 
to  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  Chalmers,  '^  The  love 
of  the  world  cannot  be  expunged  by  a  mere  demonstration 
of  the  world's  woHhlessness.  But  may  it  not  be  surplant- 
ed  by  the  love  of  that  which  is  more  worthy  than  itself? 
The  heart  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  the.  world, 
by  a  simple  act  of  lesignation.  fiut  may  not  the  heart  be 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  into  its  preference  another,  who 
shall  subordinate  the  world,  and  bring  it  down  from  its 
wonted  ascendency  ?  If  the  throne  which  is  placed  there 
must  have  an  occupier,  and  the  tyrant  that  now  reigns  has 
occupied  it  wrongfully,  he  may  not  leave  a  bosom  which 
would  rather  detain  him,  than  be  left  in  desolation.  But 
may  he  not  give  way  to  the  lawful  sovereign,  appearing 
with  every  charm  that  can  secure  his  willing  admittance, 
and  taking  unto  himself  his  great  power  to  subdue  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  reign  over  it  ?  In  a  word,  if 
the  way  to  disengage  the  heart  from  the  positive  love  of 
one  great  and  ascendant  object,  is  to  fasten  it  in  positive 
love  to  another,  then  it  is  not  by  exposing  the  wortblessness 
of  the  former,  but  by  addressing  to  the  mental  eye  the 
worth  and  excellence  of  the  latter,  that  all  old  things  are  to 
be  done  away,  and  all  things  are  to  become  new." 

The  mind  of  Edith  gradually  became  braced  and  invigo- 
rated by  this  new  and  wholesome  principle,  which  imparted 
to  her  soul  that  vivifying  warmth,  without  which  virtue  is 
but  a  name.  She  felt  her  trials,  but  she  no  longer  felt 
them  as  the  cruel  mockings  or  wayward  caprices  of  chance 
or  fortune;  for  now  she  believed  that  all  human  trials,  pain- 
ful as  they  may  be  in  their  endurance,  transient  and  perish- 
able in  their  existence,  are  nevertheless  designed  by  Divine 
wisdom  to  exercise  a  purifying  and  a  permanent  influence 
on  the  immortal  soul,  by  bringing  it  to  seek  its  happiness  in 
Him,  who  alone  is  the  fountain  of  happiness,  and  with  whom 
it  is  destined  for  ever  to  dwell. 

"  Oh,  sacred  sorrow  !  by  whom  hearts  are  tried, 
Sent  not  to  punUh  mortals,  but  to  guide  ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker  ho  has  had  his  share  ?] 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent, 
And  be  my  guide,  and  not  my  puDishment." 
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With  this  prayer  at  her  heart,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the 
daHy  duties  of  life,  thus  passed  the  even  tenor  of  three  long 
years,  during  which  Glenroy  lingered  on  in  increasing  dotage 
and  infirmities,  unconscious  of  evil,  unsusceptible  of  plea- 
sure— 

*'  All  relish  of  realities  expired, 
All  feeling  of  futurity  benumbM/' 

And  when  at  length  the  hour  of  his  departure  came,  all 
that  could  be  said  of  his  death  was,  that  he  had  merely 
ceased  to  breathe; — -ijut  obi  the  deep  mystery  of  that  simple 
transition  t  oh,  the  dread  import  of  that  silence,  which 
mortal  lips  never  can  disclose  ! 

Edith  felt  as  all  must  feci,  more  or  less,  at  the  breaking 
of  so  dear  and  sacred  a  tie.  Friendship  and  love,  dear  and 
holy  affections  as  they  may  be,  are  the  affections  we  our- 
selves hav6  formed  and  chosen, — we  can  look  back  upon 
the  time  when  as  yet  they  were  not,  and  their  existence 
was  not  linked  with  ours;  but  from  the  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness, it  was  a  parent's  love  that  beamed  upon  our 
hearts,  and  awakened  all  their  best  and  holiest  sympathies. 
Friends  may  meet  as  strangers, — the  tenderest  bands  of  love, 
even  wedded  love,  may  be  broken, — but  'tis  God  himself 
who  has  formed  "that  one  indissoluble  bond,  which  neither 
human  power  nor  human  frailty  ever  can  dissolve.  But 
pow  this  occupation  was  gone, — and  oh,  the  sadness  of  that 
morning  light,  which  dawns  upon  us  only  to  proclaim  that 
it  is  indeed  gone  ! 

'  The  grief  of  Benbowie  and  Mrs  Macauley  showed  itself 
according- to  their  different  dispositions  and  modes  of  feel- 
ing. The  former  said  nothing,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor 
lamentation;  he  only  paced  the  floor  with  a  heavier  step, 
and  looked  round  with  a  duller  and  more  stupified  gaze; 
the  latter,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  sincere  as  that 
was,  still  contrived  to  find  some  consolation  in  the  prepara- 
tion for,  and  in  the  anticipation  of,  the  magnificent  ceremo- 
nial which  should  close  her  beloved  chief's  mortal  career. 
The  last  solemn  rites  were  now  all  that  remained  to  be  paid 
to  the  chief  of  Glenroy;  and  after  vainly  waiting  in  hopes  of 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Reginald,  (who,  with  his  lady,  was  abroad,) 
Captaui  Malcolm,  as  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  was 
obliged  to  take  the  lead  upon  the  occasion. 

The  burying  of  the  dead  is  a- simple  operation;  but  custom 
has  varied  and  amplified  the  accompanying  rites  to  a  great 
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variety  of  forms  and  observances.  The  sacred  and  impres- 
sive service  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  the  many 
sublime  and  affecting  texts  of  scripture  that  bear  upon  man's 
mortality  are  so  forcibly  brought  before  the  mind,  soothes 
the  feelings,  and  elevates  the  soul  of  the  mourner,  when 
read  over  the  remains  of  the  righteous — one  whose  glorious 
immortality  we  feel  assured  is  already  begun;  and  though 
we  still  feel  that',  "  in  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death," 
we  feel  also  the  salutary  and  consoling  truth  expressed  by 
the  saddest  but  truest  of  poets, — 

"  This  Jruth  how  certain,  when  this  life  is  o'er, 
Man  dies  to  live,  and  lives  to  die  no  more." 

But  to  the  thinking  mind  there  are  misgivings,  and  the 
whole  seems  little  more  than  a  solemn  mockery,  when  pro- 
nounced over  the  sad  relics  of  worldly  pride,  unruly  pas- 
sion, and  scornful  unbelief.  The  extreme  unction  of  the 
catholics  professes  to  bear  along  with  it  a  saving  efficacy; 
but  the  church  of  England  service,  if  read  over  the  remains 
of  the  wicked  and  the  impenitent,  can  serve  no  purpose 
but  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  rake  up  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  In  the  plain  presbyterian  form,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  there  is  the  power  of  adapting  it  to  most  cases 
and  circumstances;  and  although  it  never  attains  to  the  sub- 
lime and  finished  excellence  of  the  episcopal  service,  still, 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  conscientious  man,  a  solemn 
and  a  useful  lesson  may  be  learned  from  its  simple  and  im- 
pressive truths. 

But  the  service  on  the  present  occasion,  as  performed  by 
Mr  M'Dow,  more  resembled  a  clumsy  heathen  apotheo- 
sis, than  a  simple  christian  rite ;  though,  to  do  hira 
justice,  he  had  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  show  forth 
the  merits  of  his  r-espected  patron,  whose  loss  he,  from  va- 
rious motives,  sincerely  and  deeply  regretted.  A  vast  con- 
course assembled  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  mighty  de- 
parted; and  the  Chief  of  Glenroy  was  consigned  to  the  nar- 
row house  with  all  but  royal  pomp. 

And  now  Edith  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  a  dreary 
prospect  lay  before  her;  deprived  of  that  resting-place  for 
the  affections,  which  the  tender  relation  of  a  parent  more 
or  less  affords,  she  by  the  Same  stroke  found  herself  sud- 
denly reduced  from  a  state  of  wealtb  and  consequence,  the 
state  in  which  she  had  been  bom  and  reared,  to  one  of 
actual   poverty  and  dependence.     Glenroy's  estate  was 
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Strictly  entailed  on  the  male  heirs,  and  his  personal  pro- 
'  pe'rty  was  found  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  debts.  His 
marriage  had  been  made  without  the  formality  of  settle- 
ments; and.  his  natural  indolence  of  mind  in  all  that  related 
to  matters  of  business,  together  with  his  habits  of  reckless 
profusion  and  ostentation,  had  ever  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  steps  towards  securing  a  provision  for  his  daugh- 
ter. The  worth  or  the  affection  ol>  a  parent  is  certainly 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  wealth  he  may  be- 
queath to  his  children,  since,  in  the  dear  remembrance  of 
a  good  life,  a  virtuous  example  and  an  unsullied  name,  a 
parent  may  leave  a  more  precious  inheritance  to  his  pos- 
terity, than  all  the  boast  of  wealth  or  pride  of  ancestry — 
while  another  may  gather  up  accumulated  riches,  which 
turn  to  dust  and  ashes  even  in  his  own  sofdid  grasp,  or 
may  transmit  them  to  future  generations  with  a  blighted 
name,  a  despised  memory,  and  a  character  stamped  with 
its  own  base  ignoble  features.  But  Glenroy  did  not  be- 
long to  either  of  these  classes;  he  had  led  a  life  of  mere 
worldly  pride,  vanity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality;  he  had 
sown, the  wind,  leaving  it  to  those  who  should  come  afler 
him  to  "  reap  the  whirlwind;"  he  had  had  his  good  things 
in  his  own  life — leaving  it  to  his  child  to  eat  the  bitter  fruits 
of  poverty,  humiliation  and  dependence. 

In  due  time  it  was  necessary  that  Edith  should  be  ap- 
prised of  her  situation;  and  although  that  was  done  with 
all  possible  delicacy  and  precaution  by  her  kind  friends  the 
Malcolms,  still  there  was  no  way  iii  which  the  truth  could 
be  told  so  as  to  blunt  its  severity.  The  fact  itself  could 
not  be  disguised,  however  much  friendship  and  tenderness 
might  strive  to  soflen  it.  She,  the  daughter  of  proud  Glen- 
roy, reared  amidst  the  rude  magnificence  of  feudal  state, 
and  accustomed  personally  to  habitS  of  noble  expenditure 
and  costly  refinement,  to  be  all  at  once  sunk  to  a  condition 
of  the  most  sordid  penury  and  abject  dependence ! 

It  is  not  those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  af- 
fluence who  can  all  at  once  comprehend  the  nature  of  ab- 
solute poverty — those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  jvill 
their  every  gratification  can  ill  conceive  the  privations  of 
want — the  shifts  and  expedients  of  fallen  fortune — the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  mind  has  to  contract  its  desires,  and  the 
habits  of  self-indulgence  and  luxury  which  have  to  be  over- 
come or  annihilated;  in  short,  nothing  differs  more  than 
abstract  and  actual  poverty. 

Edith  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  profoundly  ignomnt  of 
Vol.  II.— K 
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all  those  things  in  detail;]  but  the  simple  fact  that  she 
was  destitute,  was  sufficiently  strange  and  appalling.  In 
vain  did  Mrs  Malcolm,  as  she  folded  her  to  her  heart, 
assure  her,  she  looked  upon  her  as  her  own  daughter;  and 
besought  her,  in  all  the  fervour  of  the  fondest,  warmest 
affection,  to  look  upon  Inch  Orran  as  her  future  home. 
Edith -assented  to  its  affording  her  a  temporary  asylum;  but 
she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it  as  her  permanent  resi« 
dence.  The  state  of  Glenroy's  affairs  had  been  communi- 
cated to  Sir  Reginald  by  letter.  A  reply  was  received, 
requesting  that  Edith  would  continue  to  consider  Glenroy 
as  her  own,  and  make  him  her  banker,  until  proper  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  to  secure  her  future  comfort 
and  independence.  But  to  remain  at  Glenroy,  or  receive 
pecuniary  aid  from  Reginald,  were  both  out  of  the  ques* 
tion;  and  she  therefore  prepared  to  bid  a  long,  a  last  adieu 
to  the  home  of  her  youth — to  her  father's  house.  Vain 
would  be  the  attempt  to  depict  the  feelings  with  which  that 
was  done — 

"  Ye  who  have  known  what  'lis  to  dole  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart !" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  invitation  to  Inch  Orran  had  been  no  less  kindly  and 
.cordially  extended  to  Mrs  Macauley,  who,  indeed,  like 
Dominie  Sampson,  had  declared  her  resolution  of  sticking 
by  her  patron's  daughter  to  the  last  gasp./  Mrs  Macauley 
felt  this  as  she  felt  evei^y  affliction,  in  her  own  peculiar  way. 
Prone  as  she  was  to  indulge  the  visionary  belief  that  she 
beheld  coming  events  casting  "  their  shadows  before,'''  she 
was  no  less  given  to  reverse  the  figure;  and  no  sooner  did 
an  evil  befall,  than  she  was  busy  seeking  for  the  blessing 
yrhich  she  was  certain  was  following  close  in  its  train. 
^  O,  what  curious  creatures  we  are  I"  exclaimed  she  to 
Benbowie,  as  the  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks;  "  to  think 
of  Glenroy's  daughter  being  brought  to  such  straits ! — Oh, 
if  we  could  but  see  to  the  back  of.  this  great  cloud  that's 
upon  her — not  a  bit  but  we  would  be  surprised,  at  the  grand 
things  that  are  provided  for  her,  if  not  in  this  world, 
surely  in  that  which  is  to  come;  but  we  are  such  poor  blind 
^  i|[norant  creatures,  that  we  can  only  do  as  good  Job  did. 
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put  our  bands  upon  our  mouths,  and  hold  our  tongues. 
Ob,  surely,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  great  purpose, 
things  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  take  this  turn. 
Such  a  good  man  as  Glenroy,  and  so  proud  of  his  own 
daughter,  would  never  have  got  leav'e  to  forget  to  do  what 
was  right,  if  it  had  not  been  appointed  for  our  good;  and, 
after  all,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  Oh  !  I  read 
such  excellent  words  in  a  good  book  of  Holy  Living,  the 
t'other  day,  that,  'deed,  I  learnt  them  by  heart,  and  I've 
often  said  them  over  to  myself  since;  but  I  never  thought 
they  were  to  be  made  suitable  for  Glenroy's  dochter.  Now 
hearken  to  me,  Benbowie,  and  see  if  you  can  understand 
me — '  Is  that  beast  better  that  hath  two  or  three  moun- 
tains to  graze  on,  than  a  little  bee  that  feeds  on  dew  or 
manna,  and  lives  upon  what  falls  every  morning  from  the 
storehouses  of  heaven,  clouds,  and  Providence  ?'  But  one 
thing  I'm  sure  of,  Benbowie,  that  if  I  was  you,  like  the 
great  beast,  with  his  mountains  to  graze  on,  and  saw  Glen- 
roy's dochter,  like  the  little  bee  that  has  to  be  fed  from  the 
storehouses  of  Providence,  not  a  bit  but  I  would  ,think  my- 
self highly  favoured,  if  I  was  permitted  to  make  her  a  pre 
sent  of  maybe  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  so— that  I  would  !" 

Benbowie's  eyes  grew  rounder  and  rounder,  "  Ten 
thousand  pound  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mrs  Macauley — 
a  very  great  deal  of  money.  On  my  conscience,  it's  a 
great  deal  of  money.  I  wish  you  good-morning,  Mrs  Ma- 
cauley !"  And  Benbowie  ordered  his  chaise,  and  departed. 

Various  were  the  communings  which  Mrs  Macauley 
held,  as  her  mind  revolved  high  matters  of  expediency  and 
propriety  as  to  where  her  beloved  charge  should,  or  could 
reside,  with  the  greatest  comfort  to  herself,  and  the  digni- 
ty due  to  Glenroy's  daughter.  But,  with  a  true  delicacy 
of  mind,  which  would  have  shamed  many  in  a  far  superior 
station,  Mrs  Macauley  abstained  from  all  appearance  at 
commiseration,  nor  even  alluded  in  the  slightest  degree,  in 
presence  of  Edith  herself,  to  her  change  of  fortune.  A  lit- 
tle tinge  of  additional  respect,  was  all  the  difference  per- 
ceptible in  her  manner. 

The  only  person  on  whom  Edith  possessed  any  near 
claim  of  relationship,  was  a  half  sister  of  her  mother's,  but 
in  all  other  respects  an  utter  stranger  to  her,  or  known 
only  by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  she  had  heard 
her  occasionally  mentioned  by  Glenroy  as  a  cit — a  cock- 
ney, and  so  on.  At  the  same  time,  as  she  was  rich  and 
childless,  he  did  not  disdain  to  conciliate  her  favourable 
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opinion,  by  occasionally  ordering  a  box  of  game,  or  some 
such  demonstration  of  regard  and  affinity,  to  be  sent,  as 
might,  he  thought,  entitle  him  or  his  family  to  a  good  le- 
gacy in  return.  But  as  yet,  Mrs  Ribley's  testimonies  of 
affection  bad  consisted  in  sending,  at  three  several  times, 
to  Edith,  a  small  Tunbridge  ware  work-box;  a  copy  of 
'*  Fordyce's  Sermons  to  Young  Women;"  and  lastly,  "  Let- 
ters to  a  Young  Lady,  on  a  variety  of  Useful  and  Inter- 
esting Subjects,  calculated  to  improve  the  Heart,  to  form 
the  Manners,  and  enlighten  the  Understanding.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Bennet," — inscribed,  from  her  affectionate  aunt, 
Catherine  Ribley. 

It  was  by  the  maternal  side  that  Glenroy's  lady  and  Mrs 
Ribley  had  been  rented.  The  father  of  the  former,  a  poor 
Highlander,  had  left  a  handsome  widow  and  an  only  child, 
to  push  their  fortune  as  they  best  could.  The  child  had 
been  taken  by  her  father's  relations,  and  Jbecame  afler- 
.  wards  the  wife  of  Glenroy.  The  widow  went  as  compa- 
nion to  an  old  lady  in  London,  where  she  contrived  to 
captivate  a  citizen  of  credit,  if  not  of  renown.  An  only 
daughter  was  the  offspring  of  this  union :  heiress  of  her  fa- 
ther's wealth,  at  his  death  she  bestowed  it  with  her  band 
upon  Mr  Peter  Ribley,  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  old-estab- 
lished house  of  Rudge,  Ribley,  and  Company.  As  there 
was  no  family  to  inherit  the  concentrated  wealth  of  this 
pair,  Glenroy  had  made  it  out  as  a  clear  case,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  a  portion  of  it  would  certainly  descend  to  his 
children  ;  and,  indeed,  he  seenr\ed  to  think  it  would  be  a 
great  honour  for  the  old  cockney's  money  to  be  permitted 
to  flow  into  so  noble  a  channel. 

Edith  had  received  a  letter  of  condolence  from  Mrs  Rib- 
ley on  her  father's  death  ;  it  was  such  a  letter  as  any  body, 
or  every  body,  might  write,  a  neat,  clear,  plain,  commonplace 
letter,  contaioinfr  the  ordinary  expressions  of  regret  usual 
on  those  occasions,  where  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind  is, 
or  can  be  felt ;  concluding  with  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
year  with  Mr  Ribley  and  her,  when  they  should  be  happy 
to  assist  her  in  arranging  her  plans  for  her  future  mode  of 
life.  Edith  had  answered  this  letter,  declining  the  invita- 
tion for  the  present,  but  with  a  half  promise  of  accepting  it 
at  some  future  time,  when  her  health  and  spirits  might  be 
more  equal  to  the  exertion.  But  months  elapsed,  and  she  ' 
still  remained  the  cherished  inmate  of  Inch  Orran,  seclud- 
ed from  all  but  the  society  of  those  dear  friends,  the  salu- 
tary  intercourse  of  their  p\0Ma  p^BXoT^^w&N\^\\a  qC  kiadness 
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to  the  neighbouring  poor.  Many  who  had  experienced  her 
father's  hospitalities,  had  sought  to  repay  them  to  hi3 
daughter ;  ^nd  she  had  received  many  kind  and  pressing 
invitations  from  some  of  those  whom  slie  had  ever  wel- 
comed in  ihe  days  of  her  prosperity.  Some  more  sordid 
and  selfish  spirits,  indeed,  ceased  to  notice  her  whotfi  they 
had  formerly  flattered  and  caressed,  when  presiding  over 
an  almost  princely  establishment  ;  others  of  vulgar  minds 
and  inferior  station,  seemed  to  think  the  mere  lack  of 
wealth  had  reduced  the  daughter  of  Glenroy  to  a  level  with 
themselves.  Amongst  the  number  was  Mr  M'Dow,  who, 
fired  with  the  noble  ambition  of  patronising  the  daughter 
of  the  lordly  chief  to  whom  he  owed  his  preferment,  wrote 
to  her  as  follows : 

*^  My  dear  Madam,  - 
"  As  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  you  at  home 
on  my  late  visits  to  Inch  Orran,  and  it  is  rather  inconve- 
nient for  me  to  ride  so  far  for  a  morning  call,  I  take  what  I 
conceive  the  preferable  mode  of  communicating  with  you 
on  a  matter  which  Mrs  M'Dow  and  myself  have  much  at 
heart.  By  the  lamented  death  of  my  late  excellent  friend, 
your  father,  I  am  truly  concerned  to  learn  your  circum- 
stances are  not  altogether  such  as  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  high  station  which  your  father  oc- 
cupied, and  which,  consequently,  you  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  beg  to  assure  you  this  change  in 
your  circumstances  will  not  in  any  shape  affect  the  high 
opinion  I  have  all  along  entertained  of  you.  No  doubt  the 
bereavement,  sore  as  it  was,  of  so  valuable  a  life  as  that  of 
your  good  father's,  has  been  pretty  considerably  augment- 
ed by  the  distressing  turn  which  afiairs  have  taken,  which 
have  rendered  this,  I  may  say,  a  variegated  calamity  of  no 
common  complexion  ;  and  since  misfortunes  will  befall  the 
best  of  us,  it  behoves  us  to  make  up  our  minds  to  them  ; 
for  as  Solomon  says,  '  TherjB  is  a  time  for  all  things.'  I 
therefore  hope  that  your  ow^  excellent  sense,  and  the  com- 
pany of  some  cheerful  and  Nationally  religious  friends,  may 
go  far  to  bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  your  health 
and  spirits  ;  and  I  will  be  extremely  gratified  if  it  should 
be  through  my  instrumentality  that  it  is  so.  For  that  pur- 
pose Mrs  M'Dow  and  myself  are  of  opinion,  that  a  change 
might  prove  highly  beneficial  to  you^  and  it  will  give  us 
both  great  pleasure  to  have  your  company  at  the  man&Q  fo^ 
a  few  weeksu  We  are  hopeful  you  n«\\\  fesoxxtA^a^s^  xas^- 
K2 
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ing  an  early  day,  as  we  can  promise  you  more  amusement 
at  present,  than  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  procure  for  you 
hereafter.  Mrs  M'Dow's  sister,  Miss  Violet  Muckle,  is 
upon  a  visit  to  us  just  now,  as  likewise  my  nephew,  Mr  An- 
drew M'Fie,  (who  is  breeding  a  surgeon  with  his  father ;) 
my  friend,  Mr  Dugald  M'Dow,  is  expected  to  join  us  in  a 
few  days ;  so  you  will  find  us,  I  flatter  myself,  a  pretty 
agreeable  party.  And  as  my  wife  and  myself  are  of  opin- 
ion there  is  nothing  so  enlivening  as  the  stir  of  a  young 
family,  we  are  hopeful  you  will  experience  much  refresh- 
ment from  the  mirth  and  vivacity  of  our  young  folks,  who 
are  nowise  shy — but,  on  the  contrary,  amazingly  taken 
with  strangers,  so  we  can  promise  you  many  a  good  game 
of  romps  with  them,  poor  lambies  !  Our  eldest  daughter, 
who  has  nearly  attained  her  third  year,  is  a  fine  sonsie  lass, 
with  a  will  of  her  own  already.  My  second,  girl  is  an  ex- 
tremely forward,  smart  child,  (more  of  a  Muckle  than  a 
M'Dow,)  fast  treading  on  her  sister's  heels,  and  can  already 
keep  her  own  with  her.  My  son  (who is  quite  a  young  giant) 
has  just  begun  to  be  weaned,  (in  fact  that  has  been  the  hin- 
drance to  his  mother's  waiting  upon  you,  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  done,)  and  has,  I  am  happy  to  say,  stood 
his  trials  in  that  way  hitherto  as  well  as  we  coufd  possibly 
expect ;  indeed  his  mother  had  begun  him  with  his  por- 
ridge three  months  ago,  and  it's  amazing  to  see  how  he  sups 
them  1  We  are  hopeful  you  will  find  him  a  great  resource 
once  the  first  speaning  brash  is  fairly  over  with  him,  poor 
man  ! — Mrs  M'Dow  unites  with  me  in  kind  regards.  And 
I  am,  dear  madam,  faithfully  yours, 

"  DcNCAN  M  'Dow. 

"P.S.— Th  case  you  should  not  be  able  to  secure  the 
accommodation  of  the  Inch  Orran  carriage,  I  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  taking  a  ride  over  for  you  any  day  in  my 
gig,  as  my  wife  and  myself  are  anxious  you  should  not  in- 
cur any  expense  by  your  visit  to  us." 

Even  Mrs  Macauley  reddened  as  she  read  this  letter,— 
"  Did  ever  ony  body  hear  the  like  of  that  ?"  cried  she  ;  "  to 
think  of  Glenroy's  daughter  going  dadden  about  the  coun* 
try  in  a  gig  \yilh  Mr  M'Dow  ! — 'Deed  he's  no  blate  !— .1 
hope  I'm  not  proud  ;  for  pride  was  not  made  for  man,  far 
less  for  woman,  helpless  creatures  that  we  are !  But  'deed 
J  never  would  have  dreaml  of  such  a  thing  as  that ! — her 
ihdiVs  been  used  aU  her  da'js  \o  Vt^n^  W^  ^wj  Y^wvs^^'s&^va 
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think  of  her  going  about  in  that  waffwtLj — as  sure  as  death, 
I'm  very  ill  pleased  at  Mr  M*Dow  for  taking  such  a  lib- 
erty with  Glenroy's  daughter — now  that  she's  not  so  rich 
as  she  should  be  !  And  to  think  that  the  skirlin'  of  his 
weans  could  Be  any  coinfort  to  her  in  her  dfstress  !" 

There  is  no  situation  so  humble  in  which  demonstrations 
of  regard  and  respect,  or  even  affection,  may  not  be 
rendered  acceptable  and  even  gratifiying  to  those  in  the 
most  exalted  station  ;  and  when  indicative  of  a  right  feeling, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  accepted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  duly 
appreciated  by  all  whose  esteem  is  worth  conciliating. 
Probably,  Mr  M'Dow  meant  to  act  kindly — but  his  was 
the  kindness  of  a  coarse,  vulgar,  sorbid  mind,  incapable  of 
acting  with  delicacy  under  any  circumstances;  and  of  course 
his  attentions  could  only  wound  and  revolt  the  feelings  of 
those  whom  he  intended  to  benefit.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  his  invitation  was  declined,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  mortification. 

The   next  letter  which   Edith  received-  was  from  her 
stepmother. 

"  My  dear  Edith, 
*^  I  HAVE  been  extremely  shocked  by  the  intelligence 
that  has  just  reached  me,  of  your  poor  dear  father's  death. 
I  assure  you  I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  it — so  you 
may  easily  imagine  how  sadly  I  was  overcome.  I  am  now, 
thank  Heaven,  more  composed,  and  was  able  to  take  an 
airing,  which  has  done  me  good.  But  Dr  Belloni  is  of 
opinion  it  will  be  some  time  before  my  nerves  are  restored 
to  their  natural  tone.  My  spirits,  are,  you  may  believe, 
much  indisposed  by  this  shocking  event,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  feeljt  also.  It  was  particularly  severe  upon  me 
at  this  time,  as  I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
losing  my  darling  Amoretta.  Her  illness  was  very  linger- 
ing— but  this  is  too  sad  a  subject  to  pursue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  comfort  to  me  now,  Ihat  I  did  go  to  Scotland 
to  see  your  poor  father,  as  I  am  sure  it  gratified  him, 
though  it  Certainly  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  must 
always  think  that  the  severity  of-the  climate  was  the  cause 
of  Amoretta's  decline.— But  that  was  a  sad  expedition 
altogether ! — You  may  remember  also,  how  near  I  was  to 
losing  dearest  Florinda  in  crossing  your  frightful  lake,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Reginald,  1  was  assured  she  certaiul^ 
would  have  been  drowned.  The  cow^ec^c^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^ 
knotr,  she  thought  herself  obliged,  poot  \oN^nV^  xjaaxx^Ns^xs*- 
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in  return  I — I  assure  you  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  her 
from  throwing  herself  away  ;  but  she  was  so  eniickee  with 
him,  that  it  was  peine  perdue.     Between  ourselves,   I 
believe  she  now  wishes  she  had  taken  my  advice,  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  (but  this  all  entre  nous^)  I  think  she  is  far 
from  being  so  happy  as  she  ought  to  be,  although  she  is 
prodigiously  admired  wherever  she  goes.     She  was  at  a  bait 
at  the  ambassador's  lately,  dressed  a  la  Rcine  Henriette^ 
and  covered  with  diamonds  ;  never  any  thing  was  seen  so 
perfect.     It  made  me  almost  cry,  I  do  assure  you,  when  I 
thought  so  charming  a  creature  should  have  sacrificed  her- 
self from  a  mistaken  sense  of  gratitude  to  a  man  so  perfect- 
ly unworthy  ofher  in  every  respect,  as  Prince  Camarascha 
and  le  Due  de  Chappinelle  both  said  to  me.    It  is  very 
well  known  that  he  games,  keeps  race-horses,  and  does 
every  thing  that  is  foolish  and  expensive.     As  to  Florinda, 
her  house,  dress,  and  equipage,  are  quite  unrivalled,  and 
her  taste  is  perfect.     SJie  gives  quite  the  tone  in  every 
thing.     I  have  got  a  very  pretty   house  of  my  own,   as 
there  was  no  acconwnodation'  for  me  and  my  suite  in  Lady 
Waldegrave's  palazza.     But   I   make   a   point   of  going 
wherever  she  goes — as  with  a  husband  whom    it   is  im- 
possible she  can  love — and  so  excessively  admired  as  she 
is,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  tiiat  she  should  still  be 
under  my  protection.     At  the  same  time,  I  find  it  ruinous 
to  my  slender  income  to  keep  up  with  her.     I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  am  in  excellent  health  at  present,  and  indeed  it  is 
likely  to  continue,  as  Dr  Belloni  is  a  most  skilful  man,  and 
understands  my  constitution  perfectly.     It  had  been  sa*dly 
injured  by  the  mistaken  system  of  Dr  Price,  who  was  a 
good  creature,  but  certainly  the  most  stupid,  ignorant^  and 
selfish  man  in  the  world.     Belloni  says  it  is  quite  a  miracle 
that  I  am  alive  after  such  treatment.     How  very  shocking 
to  think  of  such  a  thing !     I  think  it  would  do  you  good  to 
take  a  Jitlle  trip   to  the   Continent,  my   dear  Ediths— it 
would  amuse  you.     I  should  be  very  happy  to  introduce 
.you  into  society — Do  think  of  it.     ^propo^,' it  is  possible 
we  may  return  to  England  by  and  by.     Sir  Reginald  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  climate  does  not  agree  with 
their  little  boy,  which  Dr  Belloni  assures  me  is  nonsense. 
"This  is  a  very  long  letter;  but  I  thought  it  would 
amuse  you  to  hear  all  about  those  dear  friends,  who,  I  as- 
sure you,  have  not  forgot  you.     Florinda  sends  her  love 
and  sincere  condolence,  and  has  long  intended  writing  to 
70U,  but  will  certa\n\y  cany  it  into  effect  soon.     Mean- 
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time,  she  says,  she  will  be  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Edith,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  E.  Malcolm. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Madame  Latour's  shame-; 
ful  behaviour,  in  having  married  a  man  twenty  years 
younger  than  herself,  after  having  got  Florinda  to  settle 
£500  a-year  upon  her  for  life  !" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

#       ■  ■ 

Mrs  Malcolm  perceived  with  deep  regret,  ihat  it  was 
not  at  Inch  Orran  Edith  vvas  likely  to  regain  her  cheerful- 
ness and  animation.  The  occupation  of  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions was  gone.  There  was  no  lover  now  to  watch  her 
coming  steps — no  father  to  weary  for  the  voice  of  his 
child.  And  yet  the  scenes  of  her  past  happiness  lay  spread 
out  before  her  eyes  as  fair  and  smiling  as  in  those  bright 
and  prosperous  days.  There,  wherever  she  turned,  stood 
the  grey  towers  of  Glenroy;  but  now  silent  and  deserted, 
the  appearance  of  desolation  and  neglect  gradually  stealing 
over  its  once  cherished  domain.  The  only  sound  that  now 
echoed  from  its  shores,  that  of  the  axe  ringing  amongst  its 
green  woods,  and  reverberating  q,mid  its  mountain  solitudes, 
as  its  leafy  honours  were  brought  low. 

In  her  long  and  dreary  attendance  on  her  father's  death- 
bed, her  spirits  had  been  sustained  by  the  influence  of  those 
divine  truths  which  still  breathed  peace  into  her  heart. 
But  the  natural  elasticity  of  her  mind  had  been  depressed, 
and  a  character  of  stillness  and  seclusion  was  gradually 
stealing  over  it,  which  it  would  require  a  strong  effort  to 
counteract.  The  closest  ties  of  relationship  had  one  by 
one  been  severed  from  her  heart,  and  she  now  felt  as  if 
standing  alone  in  the  world.  It  is  perhaps  only  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  human  nature — the  selfish  or  the  spiritual-minded 
— ^to  whom  the  solitude  of  even  worldly  affections  is  not 
the  saddest  of  all  desolations.  Her  tender  friends  were 
willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  their  power  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  so  dear  tp  them;  but  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  arrange  any  plan  which  was  likely  to  accomplish  this 
purpose;  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  that  a  se- 
cond letter  arrived  from  Mrs  Ribley,  renewing  her  invita- 
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lion  to  Edith.  Thus  a  new  vista  was  opened  in  the  proS' 
pect ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  very  alluring,  it  possessed  at 
least  the  recommendation  of  novelty.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : — 

''  My  dear  Niece, 

"  I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  24th 
February,  and  it  afforded  Mr  Ribley  and  me  much  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  you  were  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
which  it  is  at  all  times  our  duty  to  be.  The  books  which 
I  would  particularly  recommend  to  your  serious  considera- 
tion at  this  time,  are  those  valuable  works,  which,  on  form- 
er occasions,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  and  from 
which,  1  trust,  you  have  already  derived  much  improve- 
ment;  but  they  cannot  be  read  too  oAen !  I  allude  to 
'  Fordyce's  Sermons  to  Young  Women,*  and  '  Bennet's 
Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  a  variety  of  Useful  and  Inte- 
resting Subjects,  calculated  (beyond  any  book  I  am  ac- 
quainted with)  to  improve  the  Heart,  to  form  the  Manners, 
and  enlighten  the  Understanding.'  You  have  cerlainiy 
much  cause  for  thankfulness,  in  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  such  worthy  and  respectable  friends  as  Mr  and  Mrs 
Malcolm  of  Inch  Orran.  Mr  Ribley  and  I  trust  that  the 
state  of  your  health  and  spirits  is  now  such  as  will  enable 
you  to  make  out  your  promised  visit  to  us.  And  we  hope 
you  may  iind  your  stay  with  us  both  pleasant  and  advan- 
tageous. As  the  communication  between  England  and 
Scotland  is  now  very  frequent,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
hear  of  a  modest  and  respectable  opportunity,  and  you  have 
only  to  favour  me  with  a  line  when  the  time  is  fixed  for 
setting  out,  and  also  one  when  you  can  calculate  upon  the 
precise  time  of  your  arriving  here. 

"  Mr  Ribley  unites  with  me  in  offering  best  respects  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  ;  and  acknowledgments  for  the  kind 
attention  they  have  paid  you ;  and  with  good  wishes  I  re- 
main, my  dear  niece,  your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Kath.  Ribley." 

It  was  evident  from  this  letter  that  Mrs  Ribley  was  at 
least  fifty  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  her  ideas, 
^nd  there  certainly  was  nothing  very  alluring  in  the  man- 
-  ner  in  which  this  invitation  was  couched.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  there  are  persons  of  warm  and  generous  feelings, 
who  are  devoid  of  the  power  of  expressing  them,  and  who, 
conscious  of  their  own  *\na\i\\\V^,tt^c^«tt\.Vj  €1^  to  the  very 
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opposite  extreme  of  coldness  and  reserve, — even  as  there 
are  others  whose  hollow  hearts  are  for  ever  reverberating 
unmeaning  civilities  and  empty  {professions,  to  which  their 
whole  life  gives  the  He.  It  was  evident  Mrs  Ribley  did  not 
belong  to  Ihe  latter  and  more  odious  class,  and  it  was  just 
possible  she  might  be  of  the  former.  Mrs  Malcolm,  whose 
judgments  were  always  lenient  and  charitable,  strove  to  en- 
courage this  idea.  She  saw  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  Edith's  future  well-beilig,  that  her  mind  should  be 
roused  to  exertion,  even  though  tnat  exertion  should  be  of 
a  painful  nature, — that  het  thoughts  should  be  forced  into 
another  channel,  even  although  that  channel  might  abound 
in  rough  and  stony  places.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
Edith  was  placed,  she  had  but  a  choice  of  evils — either  to 
remain  as  a  member  of  a  family  on  whom  her  claims  of  re- 
lationship were  slight,  or  to  avail  herself  of  the  protection 
of  those  whom  Providence  had  appointed  as  her  natural 
guardians.  The  struggle  of  her  mind  was  great ;  but  a 
sense  of  duty  prevailed,  and  she  accepted  the  invitation, 
though  with  repugnance.  Neither  on  the  letter, ,  nor  on 
the  deliberations  that  ensued,  did  Mrs  Macauley  offer  a 
single  comment^  contrary  to  her  usual  practice,  which  was 
that  of  being  always  ready  to  think  aloud  on  every  subject 
that  was  presented  to  her. 

Mrs  Macauley  had  all  that  instinctive  feeling  which  it 
is  said  belongs  to  her  sex,  even  when  most  deficient  in 
habits  of  reflection  ;  and  her  instinct  made  her  thus  com- 
mune with  herself: 

"  'Deed,  and  I'm  not  fond  of  that  letter  at  all-r-its  but  a 
hard,  dry  morsel ;  '  but  they  that  would  eat  the  kernel,  must 
crack  the  nut.'  It  has  been  so  ordained  that  Glenroy's 
daughter  cannot  pick  and  choose  for  herself,  as  she  might 
once  have  done  ;  and  so  I  would  not  be  the  one  to  put  her 
from  taking  what  He  that's  wiser  than  us  all  has  been 
pleased  to  set  before  her.  And  though  it's  true  we  must 
leave  father-land  and  mother-land,  yet  did  not  faithful 
Abraham  do  the  very  same  thing  before  us,  good  luck  to 
him  and  us  both  «"**** 

^  "  Dear  Macky,  you  do  not  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this 
proposal  of  my  aunt's,"  said  Edith  to  her,  as,  with  a  sigh, 
she  took  up  her  pen  to  answer  JVfrs  Ribley's  letter  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  O  *deed,  my  dear,  my  thoughts  are  not  just  what  the^ 
used  to  be ;  they've  had  a  great  dea\  U>  ncx.  ^^^Sk^^^^^ 
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know, — not  but  what  it's  aH  for  our  good  ;  no  doubt  we'll 
be  all  the  wiser  and  better  for  our  affliction,  if  not  in  this 
world,  at  any  rate  in  another." 

'^  You  say  true,  dear  Mackey  ;  but "  and  a  tear  dropt 

from  Edith's  eyes  on  the  paper — "  but  it  grieves  rae  to 
think  I  must  part  from  you,  if  I  go  to  England." 

"  Part  from  me,  my  dear  !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Macauley, 
in  astonishment,  *'  what  could  put  that  in  your  head  ?  Did 
not  I  tell  you  that  nothingibut  death,  or  maybe  marriage, 
(if  so  be  your  husband  dra  not  like  me,)  should  ever  part 
us  in  this  world  ?"  - 

*'*'  Then  I  must  not  think  of  going  amongst  these  near  re- 
lations," said  Edith,  laying  down  her  pen,  ^'^  for  I  will  not 
forsake  you,  my  dear  old  friend  j  and  I  fear  I  may  not  hope 
they — Ah,  dear  Macky,  I  fear,  from  this  letter  of  my 
aunt's" 

"  My  darling,  oh  do  not  vex  yourself  at  all  about  that,  for 
1  have  my  own  little  plans  ready  cut  and  dry,  and  I  need 
•not  be  a  burden  upon  any  body  that's  not  a  drop's  blood 
to  me;  I  have  my  own  small  means,  such  as  they  are,  thanks 
to  that  good  man  your  papa  ! — and  I  have  a  nephew  of  Mr 
Macauley's,  that's  a  working  jeweller  and  watchmaker,  and 
a  wise,  weli-doing,  respectable  creature,  and  married  to  a 
decent  woman,  and  they  live  in  the  city  of  London;  I  have 
their  direction  in  my  drawer;  they've  invited  me,  before 
now,  to  pay  them  a  visit, — and  so,  my  dear,  when  you  go 
to  your  friends,  I'll  go  to  mine,  and  I'll  never  have  my  eye 
off  you,  for,  'deed,  we  cannot  always  be  quite  sure  that  our 
relations  will  be  what  they  should  be;  but  what  signifies 
that  in  comparison  when  I  am  at  your  hand,  (not  that  I 
would  be  so  foolish  and  conceited  as  to  think  the  help  was 
in  me,)  to  see  that  nobody  dares  so  much  as  meddle 
with  your  little  finger  without  my  knowing  it;  not  a  bit  but 
that's  a  comfort  I  would  not  part  with  to  be  made  queen  of 
all  England!" 

It  was  a  comfort  to  Edith  also  to  find  she  was  not  to  be 
wholly  severed  from  all  she  had  ever  known  and  loved;  and 
she  fondly  embraced  the  dear  and  faithful  friend,  who,  at 
the  age  of  threescore  -  years  and  ten,  was  ready  to  follow 
her  fallen  fortunes,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  youth.  Nor  was 
aught  wanting  on  the  part  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Malcolm  to  tes- 
tify the  tenderness  and  sincerity  of  their  affection.  Inch 
Orran  was  to  conduct  his  beloved  charge  himself  to  Lon- 
don, and  consign  her  from  his  own  hands  into  those  of  her 
natural  guardians.     Edith  would  have  resisted  this  proof  of 


attachment,  but  all  her  objections  were  overruled  by  her 
generous  and  disinterested  friends;  and  Mrs  Macauley  was 
comforted  by  thinking,  that  though  Glenroy's  daughter  was 
to  travel  in  ^'  a  modest,  respectable  manner,"  it  would  also 
be  in  a  genteel,  ladylike  style. 

The  hour  of  departure  came,  and  with  it  poor  Edith's 
last  trial — for  fairer  and  dearer  than  ever  seemed  each  long 
cherished  object,  when  about  to  tear  herself  from  them. 
In  the  silence  of  anguish  she  parted^rom  all;  but  even  io 
sorrow,  though  cast  down,  she  felt  she  was  not  forsaken; 
and  Faith  and  Hope  still  gilded  the  path,  joyless  as  it  was, 
which  duty  led  her  to  tread. 


CHAPTER  XXII.     . 

It  was  the  month  of  May  when  the  travellers  entered 
England — merry  England — with  all  Jts  broad  meadows  and 
blooming  orchards,  each  set  in  its  own  verdant  frame— 'its 
lordly  towers,  with  their  fair  demesnes  and  far-spreading 
woods— its  baronial  halls  and  ancient  manors,  with  all  their 
pride  and  privileges — its  antique  churches,  with  their  sweetly 
chiming  bells — its  smiling  villages— its  peaceful  hamlets — 
and,  more  than  all,  its  lowly  cottages,  their  rustic  casements, 
brightly  glancing  through  a  ^^  shower  of  shadowing  roses," 
and  their  garden  plats,  as  if  proud  to  display  their  gaudy 
neatness  to  each  passer  by.  All  who  have  perceptions 
must  be  aware  there  is  a  difference  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  steam  and  locomotion 
have  not  yet  brought  them  to  assimilate.  Wealth— -the 
progressive  wealth  of  bygone  ages,  with  all  its  power  and 
its  experience,  its  conHdence  and  its  consistency,  is  there 
every  where  apparent;  while,  in  Scotland,  the  marks  of 
iron-handed  necessity  are  still  visible,  even  through  the  beau- 
teous covering  which  genius  and  romance  have  cast  over 
her.  And  what  though  it  be  so  ?  and  why  should  Scotland 
blush  to  acknowledge  a  somewhat  harder  lot  than  that  of 
its  richer,  fairer  sister  ?  What  though  its  soil  be  more  sterile, 
its  skies  more  stormy  ?  Are  not  these  defects  more  than 
atoned  for,  in  the  ever- varying  beauties  of  its  winding  shores, 
its  rocky  streams,  its  lofty  mountains,  its  romantic  glena  ? 
And  the  eye  accustomed  to  these  will  feel,  even  amid  Bo- 
gland's  &irest  scenes,—^ 
Vot.  II.— L 
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*<  England,  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic. 
To  one  who  has  roam'd  on  the  mountains  afar." 

And  Scotland)  with  all  its  wants,  will  ever  be  to  its  own 
children  the  "  land  of  our  love,  our  fathers'  home !" 

On  approaching  the  metropolis,  the  indications  of  wealth 
become  still  more  striking. 

To  villas,  embowered  in  woods  and  commons,  with  their 
patrician  villages,  succeed  the  suburban  cities,  which  radi- 
ate from  the  ij^ighty  centre  in  all  directions,  with  their  streets 
and  squares,  and  crescents  and  terraces, — 


"  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan. 


» 


It  wer^  vain  to  attempt  depicting  the  sensations  which 
fill  the  mind  on  first  entering  London.  There  is  so  much 
to  ai^onish,  to  delight,  and  to  disappoint,  to  bewilder  and 
to  excite,  on  a  first'  survey,  that  all  becomes  "  confusion 
worse  confounded,"  in  the  attempt  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  our  feelings.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  the  little 
party  entered  the  city,  and  began  to  thread  the  intricacies  of 
its  narrow  streets,  swarming  as  they  ever  are  with  coaches, 
omnibuses,  drays,  wagons,  vans,  carrs,  cabriolets,  and 
vehicles  of  unknown  names,  and  of  every  and  no  descrip- 
tion. •  While,  on  either  hand,  the  busy  multitude  flows 
ceaselessly  along,  meeting  and  mingling  in  one  vast  tide  of 
human  life.  It  is  not  always  that  novelty  charms  by  its 
own  power;  and  to  Edith  and  Mrs  Macauley  the  scene 
was  more  strange  than  pleasing.  The  simple  dwellers  in  a 
remote  and  thinly  peopled  country,  where  each  individual, 
with  all  his  little  history  of  joys  and  sorrows,  was  known 
and  sympathised  with,  they  looked  almost  with  aflTright  on 
the  busy  crowd  that  everywhere  surrounded  them,  and  be- 
held with  amazement  the  bustle,  the  activity,  the  energy, 
that  everywhere  pervaded  this  living  mass;  while,  in  the 
midst  of  seeming  anarchy,  each  and  all  moved  in  his  own 
sphere,  one  of  myriads,  yet  as  much  apart  from  all  fellow- 
ship or  cognizance  of  those  around  him,  as  though  he  stood 
alone  in  the  universe. 

^^  O,  will  not  that  stupid  man  stop  and  ask  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  great  mob  ?"  cried  Mrs  Macauley,  as  they 
entered  on  a  still  more  dense  and  stirring  scene.  ^^  Surely 
something  extraordinary  has  happened;  maybe  there's  a 
house  on  fire,  or  they're  trying  to  catch  a  thief,  or  some- 
body has  been  killed,  or — bat — but  oh,  not  a  bit !  if  it  is  not 
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the  king  hinnoelf !"  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
sheriffs'  gaudy  equipages.  *'  O,  if  we  could  but  get  a  sight 
of  his  own  royal  person  I" 

Captain  Malcolm  smiled  at  her  simplicity,  and  strove  to 
tranquilize  and  enlighten  her  mind  a  little,  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  things.  But  poor  Mrs  MacaUley  was  too  busy  with 
her  eyes  to  receive  any  information  by  her  ears.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  "  Knowledge  was  atone  entrance  quite 
shut  out,"  and  she  went  on  soliloquizing. 

"  O,  if  that  silly  man  would  but  stop  till  all  this  hub- 
bleshow's  past  1  Where  can  the  people  all  come  from,  and 
\vhere  can  they  be  going  to  ?  And  to  see  what  heart- 
less, unfeeling  creatures  they  are  to  one  another  !  Not 
one  of  them  shakes  hands  or  stops,  or  so  much  as  looks  at 
his  neighbour,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  or  as  if 
he  were  any  thing  more  to  him  than  the  stones  of  the 
streets !  And  to  see  how  we  are  jammed  in  and  compass- 
ed on  every  side  I  And  the  shops,  they  are  Aiore  than  can 
be  numbered,  and  yet  I  have  not  seen  Jonnie  Macauley's 
name  amongst  them  all !  O,  this  is  a  fearful  place,  and 
now  that  we're  in,  I  wish  that  we  may  ever  be  able  to  find 
our  way  out." 

And  so  Mrs  Macauley  went  on,  as  the  carriage  slowly 
proceeded  through  the  crowded  mazes  of  the  city,  till  at 
length  it  turned  into  a  quiet,  but  still  narrower  street,  which 
conducted  to  their  destination.  This  was  a  small  dingy 
court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  dark,  red  brick 
houses,  the  windows  faced  with  white,  and  most  of  them 
decorated  with  pots  of  London  pride  and  wall-flower.  In 
the  middle  of  the  court  was  a  bunch  (for  it  had  not  the 
dignity  of  a  clump)  of  poplars,  enclosed  in  an  elaborate 
iron  railing.  The  fourth  side  displayed  the  b^ck  front  of 
a  mean-looking  church,  its  yellow  gravelled  path  bordered 
with  thrift  or>  sea-pink.  All  looked  gloomy  and  airless, 
yet  all  bore  an  appearance  of  the  most  scrupulous  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  even  in  the  midst  of  London  smoke.  The 
court  itself  was  in  the  shade  of  evening,  but  the  upper  win-* 
dows  were  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
Edith  sighed  as  she  thought  how  its  glories  were  now  rest- 
ing on  her  own  Highland  hills  I 

"  And  is  this  the  place  for  Glenroy's  dochter  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs  Macauley,  in  blank  amazement,     "  'Deed,  then, 
it's  but  a  poor  hole  we've  brought  her  to:"  and  poor  Molly's 
Highland  pride  swelled  up  to  her  very  eyes. 
^    "  You  must  not  judge  by  appearances  here,"  said  Cap- 
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tain  Bfalcolm,  wMi  a  smile.  ^^  There  is  perhaps  more 
wealth  concentrated  in  this  little  spot  than  would  buj  Glen* 
roy  and  Inch  Orran  ten  times  over.*^ 

^^  Well,  well,  but  they  cannot  buy  our  good  Hieland  blood, 
that's  one  mercy,"  cried  Mrs  Macauley—*^  But  they  may 
be  very  daacent  people  for  all  that;  and  at  any  rate,  pride 
was  not  made  for  man.  60  it  is  our  duty  to  be  satisfied, 
whateverbefalls  us  I" 

The  carriage  stopt  at  Mr  Ribley's  door,  which  was  open- 
ed by  a  respectable-looking  livery  servant,  who  ushered  the 
strangers  into  an  old-fashioned  hall,  where  Mr  Ribley  was 
stationed  to  receive  his  guests.  He  was  a  little,  round, 
good-humoured-looking  man,  with  small  features,  florid 
complexion,  light  blue  eyes,  a  flaxen  wig,  and  a  shambling 
gait. 

"  How  d'ye  do— how  d'ye  do  ? — happy  to  see  you — ex- 
pected you  sooner — long  past  dinner  hour,  but  you  shall 
liave  something,*'  cried  he,  in  a  quick,  shrill  key;  '^  so  come 
along-^follow  me — Here,  Kitty,  my  dear,"  leading  the  way 
to  a  parlour,  *^  here  are  Mr  and  Mrs  and  Miss  your  niece, 
and  all  of  them-— Can  give  them  a  rump-steak — can't  you, 
Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

Mrs  Ribley,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  was  seated  in 
a  small,  dull,  tidy,  old-fashioned  parlour,  before  a  little  work- 
table,  with  a  large  ominous-looking  bag  attached  to  it.. 
She  was,  in  outward  appearance,  a  complete  contrast  to 
her  husband.  She  was^  a  tall,  and  rather  stately-looking 
person,  well  made,  well  clothed,  and  very  upright.  She 
had  a  grey  complexion,  large  Roman  nose,  eyes  such  as 
Wordsworth  describes,-* 

**  Two  eyef,  not  dim,  but  of  a  tealthy  stare. 
Wide,  aluggbb,  blank,  and  ignorant  and  strange. 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence." 

Altogether  she  was  of  a  grave  and  imposing  aspect.  She 
welcomed  the  party  with  formal  politeness,  and  saluted 
Edith  with  what  Was  meant  for  afiectionate  kindness,  but 
lacked  its  genial  warmth;  which,  however,  Edith's  own 
emotion,  Mr  Ribley's  flurried  movements,  and  the  usual 
bustle  of  arrival,  rendered  less  observable. 

^  Kitty,  my  dear,  sure  Miss  your  neice,  and  her  friends, 
must  be  hungry— can't  you  let  them  have  a  rump-steak^— 
London  rump-steak? — a  great  delicacy  to  Scotch  people  V* 
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-^Certainly,  Mr  Ribley,  if  you  tbiok  proper,  and  our 
friends  ^o  not  object." 

But  here,  with  one  voice,  the  offer  was  declined  by  the 
whole  party. 

"  Not  have  a  nice  rump-3teak  I"  exclaimed  Mr  Ribley, 
in  astonishment ;  ^Mvhy,  it's  quite  a  restorative  aAer  a 
journey.  Perhaps  you  prefer  tea  and  toast ) — tea  and 
toast  very  good,"  repeated  he,  as  he  ambled  up  and  down 
the  room.     "  Kitty,  my  dear,  an't  it  our  tea-time  ?" 

"  It  will  be  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr  Ribley,"  re- 
plied Mrs  Ribley,  looking  at  her  watch  ;  ^^  and  in  the  mean- 
time  "  , 

*'  Ah,  in  the  meantime,"  interrupted  Mr  Ribley,  "  shan't 
we  order  a  sandwich  ? — ^nice  ham  sandwich  ? — West- 
phalia ham  in  the  house  at  this  momenta-beautiful  ham ! 
— bought  it  myself! — the  flesh  as  red  as  a  rose,  fat  as  white 
as  a  lily !— quite  a  nosegay  ! — An't  it,  Kitty,  ray  dear  ?" 

"  A  very  fine  ham,  indeed,  Mr  Ribley,"  responded  Mrs 
Ribley.  But  here  another  protest  was  entered  against  the 
sandwiches ;  and  as  the  carriage  was  still  waiting  to  con- 
vey Captain  Malcolm  and  Mrs  Macauley  to  their  respective 
destinations,  they  declined  waiting  even  for  the  tea  and 
toast,  but  took  leave,  promising  to  return  to  dinner  the 
following  day.  Poor  Mrs  Macauley  could  not  trust  her- 
self to  speak  to  Edith,  but,  struggling  to  repress  her  feel-' 
ings,  after  a  long  embrace  the  affectionate  creature  tore 
herself  away,  and  Edith  was  left  to  the  combined  wretchr 
edness  of  loneliness  and  constraint. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mb  and  Mrs  Ribley  were,  in  their  own  way,  a  very  rdR 
pectable,  comfortable  pair;  but  it  was  comfort  and  resr 
pectability  from  which  minds  of  a  higher  cast  would  have 
turned  away.  And  indeed  there  was  little  to  love  or  ad- 
mire in  either.  Mr  Ribley  was  what  he  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared to  be,  a  mere  gossiping^  good-natured  body,  with  a 
silly  admiration  of,  and  respect  for,  his  own  wife,  and  a  con- 
stant habit  of  referring  to  her  opinion  on  every  and  on  no 
occasion.  Mrs  Ribley's  character  was  best  described  by 
negatives.  She  was  neither  a  weak  nor  an  unamiable  wo- 
man ;  she  belonged  not  to  the  class  of  either  lamenting 
womea,  nor  advising  women,  nor  Jbuatling  women,  nof 
L2 
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infinideDt  woneo.  'NeUher  was.riie  an  ordiiMirj  or  so 
extnordioary  woman ;  iMit  she  was  a  phlegmatic,  con- 
teientioiis  woman,  witbont^  taste,  feeling  or  fancy,  who 
did  what  she  conceired  her  duty  in  all  cases,  and  was 
quite  satisfied  that  she  bad  done.  so.  No  generous  im- 
pabe  ever  led  her  beyond  the  strict  line  of  duty  ;  no  com- 
punctioas  Yiatings  ever  caused  her  to  mourn  that  she  had 
fallen  short  of  it.  She  was  a  woman  of  dull  properties, 
and  minute  observances.  She  was  at  least  forty  years  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  world  in  her  ideas ;  and  a  dunce  of 
other  times  is  perhaps  still  worse  than  a  dunce  of  our  own. 
They  were  religious,  as  far  as  mere  outward  observances 
went, — which,  indeed,  with  them,  as  with  many  others, 
were  mistaken  for  religion  itself;  they  were  regular  at- 
tenders  of  church,  repeated  the  responses  most  audibly, 
were  punctual  observers  of  all  feasts,  fasts,  and  festivals, 
because  they  had  been  so  trained,  and,  living  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  their  morals  necessarily  partook  in 
some  degree  of  its  benign  influence ;  but  to  the  sublimi- 
ty and  beauty  of  its  divine  nature  tbey  were  utter  strangers, 
for  they  were  mere  religious  animals  on  Sundays  and 
church*days.  In  short,  tbey  were  dull  plodders  through 
life,  without  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  fulfilling  small 
duties,  and  contributing  to  their  own  selfish  comforts. 

Such  was  the  pair  with  whom  Edith  was  henceforth  to 
be  associated,  and  already  her  heart  sickened  at  the  dreary 
anticipations  which  imagination  placed  before  her.  For 
the  first  time  the  misery  of  dependence  was  felt  by  her  id 
all  its  bitterness,  and  all  the  bright  and  lovely  visions  of  her 
early  days  rose  before  her,  as  if  to  mock  the  joyless  reali- 
ties of  her  present  condition.  Oh,  could  her  father  have 
foreseen  that  such  was  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  last  of  bis 
l^ighty  line ! — that  she,  the  child  of  wealth  and  state,  and 
high-born  pride^  was  to  sink  into  the  humble  dependent  of 
the  sordid  and  obscure  relation,  whom,  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity, be  scarcely  deigned  to  acknowledge!  Such  were 
Edith's  last  mournful  reflections  ere  she  sunk  to  sleep,  the 
tears  still  wet  on  her  eyelids. 

"Trne  sb  the  dial  to  tl)e  fUB,** 

the  following  morning  brought  the  faithful  Mrs  Macauley 
to  the  bedside  of  her  beloved  charge ;  and  when  Edith 
opened  her  eyes,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was 
the  rmindt  happy  face  of  her  old  firieod  ])^sim}fit  ^P^^  ^^ 
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with  looks  of  lo?e  aod  gladneas^^as  slie  aat  by^  the!  bed,  wUb 
a  nosegay  in  her  band. 

^^  Good  morning  to  you,  my  darling,"  cried  ^he,  in  her 
usual  blithe  tone.  '^  You  donU  know  how  sweet  you  look 
in  your  sleep  !-^as  sweet  as  this  bunch  of  new-blown  roses, 
that  I  bought  as  I  came  along,  and  only  smell  how  sweet 
they  are !  Fm  sure  you  must  have  had  good  and  pleasant 
dreams — have  not  you,  my  dear  ?" 

^^At  least  my  dreams  were  less  sad  than  my  thoughts,'*^ 
said  Edith,  with  a  sigh,  ^^  for  they  were  of  past  times  !*' 

^^  Well,  my  dear,  tliat's  a  good  sign  to  dream  of  the  past, 
and  something  to  be  thankful  for* — and  this  is  a  very  neat, 
comfortable  room — and  Mr  Ribley  looks  a  fine,  hospitable, 
good-natured  body;  and  'deed  I  think  Mrs  Hibley  seems  a 
very  decent,  perjink  woman — and  every  thing  is  really  very 
creditable-like  about  them — And  so  you  must  do  your  best 
to  be  as  well  pleased  as  you  can." 

^^  I  hope,  dear  Macky,  you  have  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  your  relations,  and  that  you  find  yourself  comforta- 
ble?" said  Edith. 

^^And  'deed  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  Johnnie 
and  his  wife  made  me  very  welcome,  and  are  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  have  a  very  neat,  little,  light  bed-closet  to  my« 
self,  which  holds  a  bed  very  well — ^and  I'll  soon  get  used  to 
the  noise  of  the  street — and  I  do  not  mind  the  children 
above  my  head,  though  it  really  made  my  heart  sore  to  hear 
that  poor  baby  crying  the  whole  night  through  on  account 
of  its  teeth,  poor  lamb!  When  I  heard  it's  screeching  like 
to  end,  I  thought  to  myself  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be, 
that  never  had  the  stound  of  a  toothach  that  I  remember 
of,  for  as  old  as  I  am." 

^^  Dear  Macky,  when  shall  I  learn  to  view  the  evils  of 
life  as  you  do  ?"  cried  Edith. 

**  My  deai^,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  you  should  be  so 
easily  pleased  as  me;  for  have  not  I  a  great  deal  more  given 
.  to  me  than  I  deserve,  and  did  not  I  owe  a  great  deal,  un* 
der  Providence,  to  your  good  papa?  And  was  not  he  the 
person  to  give  Johnnie  Macauley  no  less  than  twenty  gui- 
neas in  a  present,  to  rigg  him  out  when  he  came  up  a  bare 
Hieland  lad  to  London?  'Deed  and  Johnnie  has  not  forgot 
it,  and  I'm  sure  never  will.'' 

^^  Papa  was  always  generous,"  said  Edith. 

^^  He  was  that,  and  he  meant  to  be  very  just  too;  but  some- 
times that  is  not  so  much  some  people's  naature*    I  have 
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promised  Johnnie,  that  perhaps  somenlay  you  tvill  let  him 
get  a  sight  of  you,  just  lor^  your  good  papa's  sake." 

^^  I  shall  be  happy  in  this  land  of  strangers  to  see  any 
one  who  will  value  me  for  papa's  sake,"  said  Edith,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  O,  but  Johnnie  will  be  very  proud  of  being  introduced 
to  Gienroy's  dochter;  but  maybe  you'll  not  think  just  so 
much  of  Johnnie  as  he  will  think  of  you.  I  thought  he 
would  have  been  taller;  but  he  is  thick  and  stout,  which 
is  better,  for  the  father  of  a  family  of  seven  childer,  who 
has  his  bread  to  make.  'Deed  I  think  he  has  been  a  lucky 
lad,  considering;  for  though  his  wife  is  not  a 'beauty,  slfi^is 
a  well-behaved,  discreet  woman,  and  he  got  well  on  to 
three  thousand  pound  with  her,  forbye  the  good  will  of  the 
shop — and  a  thriving  family;  and  though  some  of  them 
have  got  his  cast  of  the  eye,  what  a  mercy  it  is  there's  not 
one  of  them  pock-marked  like  him  !  And  now,  my  dear, 
that  I  have  seen  you,  I'll  just  go  back  to  my  breakfast,  for 
it  is  not  a  step  between  us;  and  Johnnie  was  so  good  as  to 
walk  with  me  himself,  and  he's  just  taking  a  turn  till  I  come 
out  to  him;  and  maybe  it  will  not  be  so  discreet  in  me  to 
come  so  often  the  first  day — so  I  will  not  see  you  again  till 
dinner-time;  but  keep  up  your  heart,  my  dear,  and  see 
what  a  fine  sunny  morning  there  is." 
^  *'Ah,  Macky,  what  are  its  beauties  here!"  exclaimed 
Edith,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  of  all  that  the  genial  ray 
of  morning  was  gilding  at  Glenroy. 

'''Oh,  my  dear,  do  not  speak  that  way;  but  think  what 
a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  rise  up  and  to  see  the  sun 
shine,  and  to  behold^even  that  bit  of  bonny  blue  sky  that 
we  see  here,  and  the  very  bits  of  trees,  though  they  are  but 
stiff  pookit  things,  yet  they  look  as  green  and  as  cheerful 
as  if  they  were  growing  in  their  own  .happy  land — and 
there,  at  a  window  over  the  way;  is  a  grey-lintie,  singing 
as  blithely  as  if  it  were  among  the  sweet  gold  blossoms  of  a 
whinbush — and  if  it  can  be  so  merry  in  its  prison,  poor 
senseless  thin^r,  ought  not  we,  who  have  good  understand- 
ings, and  the  Word  given  to  us,  to  be  contented  and  thank- 
ful for  our  mercies  ?"  And  with  an  affectionate  emforaceji 
Mrs  Macauley  took  leavo  of  her  beloved  protegee^  and  tod* 
died  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thbkib  was  something  in  the  hilarity  of  Mrs  Macauley 
that  always  left  a  glow  behind  it,  and  Edith  joined  her  re- 
lations at  breakfast  with  less  depression  that  she  bad  hither- 
to felt ;  but,  alas !  it  was  only  to  experience  a  renewal 
of  her  disappointment,  for  the  morning  disclosed  no  charms 
in  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley,  which  had  been  overlooked  the 
preceding  evening.  They  were  both  exactly  what  they  had 
appeared  at  first  sight.  The  only  difference  was,  thai  he 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  fidgety  and  talkative,  she  more 
staid  and  serious. 

"  Come  away,  Miss--<some  away,"  cried  he  to  Edith, 
as  she  entered;  ^^  sure  you  must  have  slept  well*— so 
beautifully  quite  here-— might  hear  a  pin  fall  in  the  court 
—might  fancy  yourself  in  the  Highlands,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  watchman  and  the  neighbouring  clocks — no 
clocks  and  watchmen  there!  And  then  by  day  you'll 
bear  such  beautiful  bells— a  beautiful  chime  has  our 
church— Ha'nt  it,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?  And  then,  when  you've 
a  mind  to  be  gay,. and  see  all  that's  going  on,  can  be 
in  Cheapside  in  four  minutes  and  a  half— and  at  the  Bank, 
the  India  House,  and  Lloyd's  in  no  time — charming 
situation  is  our  square — must  show  Miss  your  niece  all 
these  things — Shan't  we,  Kitty,  my  dear?  Now  here 
comes  the  muffin — must  take  it  while  it's  hot— su^  you 
never  tasted  such  a  muffin ;  from  the  very  first  muffin- 
maker  in  the  world — Mogg's  muffins'  celebrated  all  over 
London.  Now  only  think  how  lucky  it  is  you  came  to  us 
before  we  left  town— wouldn't  have  given  you  IMogg's 
muffins  in  the  country — hot  rolls  there-— hot  rolls  more 
rural  than  muffins — A'n't  they,** Kitty,  my  dear? — only 
think,  made  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  his  muffins — 
white  as  snow,  soft  as  down,  are  Mogg's  muffins — A'n't 
they,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

^*  They  are  extremely  delicate  indeed,  Mr  Rible]^;  but 
with  your  leave,  I  would  now  propose  we  should  arrange 
our  plans  for  the  day." 

^^ Surely,  surely,  my  dear;  Miss  your  niece  and  her 
friends  dine  with  us,  and  Charles— fine  young  man,  is  my 
nephew,  cousin  to  the  great  Sir  Charles  Penshurst,  Bart, 
of  Penshurst  Hall,  M.P.— Jiaa  been  at  Oxford— is  going 
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abroad — very  fine  gentleman  is  Charles  Penshurst — ^A'n't 
he,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?"  '  , 

^^  He  ia,  indeed,  Mr  Ribley,  a  fine  young  man  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  Kilty,  my  dear,  what  will  you  give  our  friends  for 
dinner  to-day  ?  Pray,  Miss,"  to  Edith,  "  did  you  ever  taste 
Birch's  turtle  soup  ?" 

Edith  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Never  tasted  Birch's  turtle-soup !"  exclaimed  he,  in 
astonishment  ;  "  why  Birch's  turtle-soup  goes  all  over  the 
universe— East  and  West  Indies,  China,  America — Scot- 
land is  sadly  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure.  Why,  if  you 
nev^lr  tasted  Birch's  turtle-soup,  you  have  tasted  nothing. 
Kitty,  my  dear,  let  us  have  Birch's  turtle-soup  to-day — 
three  quarts  for  a  party  of  six,  eh  ?" 

"  That  is  the  proper  quantity,"  said  Mrs  Ribley  ;  "  and 
as  you  observe,  Mr  Ribley,  Scotland  is  sadly  out  of  the 
way." 

"  Sure,  my  dear,  we  must  shovy  Miss  your  niece  the 
Tower,  and  the  Regalia,  and  the  Lions— no  lions  in  Scot- 
land, eh  ? — Lions  won't  eat  porridge,  eh  ? — and  we'll  get 
Charles  to  go  too— -must  have  him  introduced  to  Miss 
Mogg — old  Mogg  given  up  business — bought  a  fine  houee 
on  our  common — Myrtle  Grove — can*  see  from  our  par- 
^  lour-window  every  body  that  goes  in  and  out — beautiful 
creature  is  Miss  Mogg — been  educated  at  the  first  board- 
ing-school in  town — finished  off  at  Paris — pays  ^ye  hundred 
a-year  to  the  lady  who  lives  with  her — and  is  to  bring  her 
out — suppose  you  haven't  brougiit  much  money  from  Scot- 
land— not  much  comes  from  it — not  much  goes  to  it  either 
— Kitty,  my  dear,  you'll  get  every  thing  that's  proper  for 
Miss  your  niece  ?" 

Edith  assured  him  she  required  nothing,  which  assurance 
seemed  to  please  Mrs  Ribley,  who  said,  **  you  are  very 
kind,  Mr  Ribley ;  and  I  shall  certainly  have  pleasure  in  ful- 
filling your  liberal-intentions  when  necessary.  Young  peo- 
ple know  little  of  the  value  of  money,  and  are  very  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon,  unless  when  they  are  guided  by  an  experi- 
enced ^nd  judicious  friend." 

"  Sure,  my  dear,  you  are.  always  right,  and  now  I'll  walk 
as  far  as  'Change — and  Kitty,  my  dear,  shall  I  call  at  the 
fishmonger's,  and  order  him  to  send  you  a  nice  piece  of 
Thames  salmon  ? — sad  tricks  played  with  fish — I  remem- 
ber the  day  Mr  Alderman  Winkle  dined  with  us,  bought  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Thames  salmon  myself — paid  seven  shil- 
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lings  a  pound  for  it — six  pounds  and  a  quarter — and  what 
do  you  think — it  was  changed  for  Scotch  salmon  1 — changed 
for  Scotch,  salmon  !"  repeated  he,  ia  a  still  louder  and 
shriller  key — "  Never  was  so  ashamed  in  my  life  as  when 
I  saw  Mr  Alderman  Winkle  helped  to  Scotch  salmon —  ^ 
has  been  quite  afironted — never  asked  me  back  ! — And 
Mrs  Ribley  didn't  get  a  card  to  Mrs  Winkle's  last  party, 
and  all  because  of  the  Scotch  salmon." 

And  with  this  pathetic  exclamation,  Mr  Ribley  set  off 
for  'Change,  having  pfeviously  settled  to  return,  and  escort  s 
bis  lady  and  Edith  to  the  Tower. 

Edith  would  fain  have  had  her  good  old  friend  Mrs  Ma- 
cauley  included  in  the  party,  knowing  how  much  her  fresh 
and  unsophisticated  mind  enjoyed  every  exhibition,  whether 
of  nature  or  of  art ;  but^t  formed  no  part  of  Mrs  Ribley's 
system  to  do  more  than  what  she  deemed  her  duty,  in  the  ' 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;    and  if  she  discerned  Edith's 
wishes,  it  was  only  to  make  it  apparent  they  could  not  be 
gratified.     A  handsome  carriage  was  at   the  door  at  the 
hour  appointed  ;  and,  accompanied  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley, 
Edith  set  forth,  in  the  most  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
to  see  the  lions.     Probably  the  same  train  of  feelings  and 
reflections  fill  the  minds  of  such  as  are  in  the  habit  of  feel- 
ing and  reflecting  at  all,  on  approaching,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Tower  of  London, — its  grim  walls  and  sullen  moat, 
associated  as  they  are  with  so  much  that  is  dark  and  tragic 
in  the  page  of  English  history.     But  these  have  been  too 
often  felt  and  expressed,  to  be  repeated  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  had  Edith  ventured  to  utter  them,  would  have 
been  little  understood  by  her  vulgar-minded,  matter  of-fact 
companions. 

Mr  Ribley  was  in  raptures  at  all  he  saw,  though  proba- 
bly seen  for  the  twentieth  time  ;  and  even  turtle-soup  and 
Thames  salmon  were  for  a  time  forgot  in  the  nobler  admi- 
ration of  the  lions  and  the  crown.  The  judicious  Mrs  Rib- 
ley, however,  reminded  him  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  her  watch, 
which,  like  herself,  was  always  correct — and  they  returned 
home.  At  the  dinner«hour  Captain  Malcolm  and  Mrs 
Macauley  arrived,  and  were  received  by  Mrs  Ribley  in  a 
large,  dull,  stiff,  respectable  drawing-room,  with  its  little 
surpentine  sofas,  and  formal  circle  of  chairs, — its  small 
elaborate  mirrors,  stuck  half-way  up  the  wa11,-^its  high 
mantlepiece,  decorated  with  branching  girandoles,  and 
Dresden  shepherds  aqd  shepherdesses, — its  Brussels  car- 
pet, with  festoons  of  roses, — its  small  bare  satin-wood  ta- 
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bles, — its  talLtwin  fire*screens,  embroidered  forty  years 
ago  by  Mrs  Ribley's  own  hands  ;  not  a  v^tige  of  book  or 
work,  or  any  such  lumber,  was  to  be  seen  in  this  room, 
appropriated  solely  to  the  purpose  of  sitting  in;  bolt  upright 
Great  impatience  was  now  expressed  for  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Charles  Penshurst,  and  tbe  same  rapid  sketch  of  his  his- 
tory which  had  been  given  to  Edith,  was  now  repeated  to 
Captain  Malcolm  : — "A  fine  young  man — been  studying 
at  Oxford — going  abroad  for  a  year— a  very  genteel  man, 
cousin,  as  I  said,  to  Sir  Charles  Penshurst,  Bart,  and  M.P. 
— married  my  sister — spent  all  her  money,  and  broke  her 
heart ; — Charles,  my  nephew,  must  make  a  rich  marriage 
— will  settle  handsomely  upon  him  if  he  does — ^wouldn't 
go  into  the  counting-house-— must  take  either  to  the  law  or 
the  church,'*  and  so  on,  till  in  a  few  minutes  a  cabriolet 
drove  into  the  court,  and  in  a  second  Mr  Penshurst  was  an- 
nounced. Edith  had  certainly  not  thought  much  about 
Mr  Ribley's  nephew,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hear  a 
person  talked  about  without  attaching  some  ideas  to  their 
name,  and  thus  identifying  them  in  our  own  imagination. 
In  Mr  Charles  Penshurst,  the  nephew  of  Mr  Ribley,  and 
the  intended  lover  of  Miss  Mogg,  the  muffin-maker's 
daughter,  she  had  expected  to  behold  oddity  and  vulgarity' 
combined  in  no  common  degree  ; — lier  surprise  was  there- 
fore great  at  the  entrance  of  an  elegant- looking  young 
man,  with  something  even  of  an  aristocratic  airand  address  ; 
but  there  was  scarcely  time  for  an  introduclionv- before 
the  company  were  summoned  to  the  dining-room,  where 
stood  a  handsome  silver  tureen  of  Birch's  turtle-soup  in 
solitary  mnjesty*. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Mr  Ribley^  "  you  shall  taste  nectar 
and  ambrosia  !  Just  half-a-guinea  a  quart !  to  think  how 
cheap!  Now,  do  taste  it — Did  you  ever  taste  any  thing 
so  delicious  ?"  And  he  looked  at  Edith,  as  though  he  ex- 
pected her  to  swoon  with  delight  at  the  first  spoonful,  and 
seemed  rather  mortified  at  the  calm  manner  in  which  she 
received  her  initiation  in  this  ambrosial  banquet.  To  do 
Mr  Ribley  justice,  he  was  as  much  of  a  benevolent  as  a 
selfish  gourmand, — for  although  he  enjoyed  good  things 
himself,  he  had  no  less  pleasure  in  exciting  the  admiration 
of  others  at  the  super-excellence  of  his  repasts;  he  was 
likewise 'a  gourmand  of  the  true  John  Bull  breed,  and, 
with  the  single  excefUioli  of  Birch's  turtle-sbup,  liked  noth- 
ing that  was  not  plain, — no  matter  how  costly  the  materia], 
provided  it  were  of  genuine  English  produce  and  roanu* 
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factttre.  The  same  thorough  Efrglish  stamp  of  solid  com- 
fort and  consistency  pervaded  the  whole  establishment ; 
all  denoted  unostentatious  wealth,  that  had  gone  down  from 
father  to  son  ;  there  was  nothing  aimed  at  that  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  ifthat  was  not  in  the  first  st^le  of  elegance 
or  fashion,  it  seemed  as  if  the  deficiency  were  not  from  lack 
of  means,  but  of  ambition  or  pretension.  All  this  proceeded 
from  no  superiority  of  thinking  or  acting  in  Mr  or  Mrs  Rib- 
ley,  but  was  merely  the  effect  of  the  habits  in  which  they  had 
both  been  trained — those  of  wealthy  London  citizens,  whose 
household  gods  were  all  united  in  one,  and  that  one— com- 
fort. With  all  Mr  Ribley's  absurdity  there  was  so  much 
good-nature,  that  even  the  most  splenetic  could  scarcely 
have  refritined  from  smiling  at  some  of  bis  sallies,  which 
formed  at  least  a  relief  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  Mr  Penshurst,  indeed,  was  no  inconsidera- 
ble acquisition  to  the  party  ;  as  if  anxious  to  screen  his 
uncle  as  much  as  possible  from  observation,  he  took  the 
lead  in  conversation,  and  carried  it  on  with  so  much  good 
sense  and  pleasantry,  and  was  so  perfectly  well-bred,  and 
possessed  of  the  tone  of  good  society,  that  he  already 
stood  fair  in  Captain  Malcolm's  estimation,  and  had  almost 
captivated  even  Mrs  Macauley.  Under  these  appearances, 
Captain  Malcolm  felt  tolerably  satisfied  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  Edith  for  a  time  in  her  present  situation.  The 
good  nature  of  Mr  Ribley,  the  quiet  correctness  of  his 
wife,  the  pleasing  manners  and  amiable  appearance  of  the 
nephew,  the  air  of  respectability  and  comfort  diffused  over 
the  domestic  arrangements— >a)l  these,  though  each  ti^ken 
singly  could  do  little  to  excite  her  mind  or  promote  her 
happiness,  yet  taken  altogether^  seemed  to  form  as  inoffen- 
sive a  home  as  circumstances  had  led  him  to  expect. 

A  few  successive  days  passed  on,  during  -which  the 
microcosm  of  London  was  gradually  unfolded  to  Edith's 
wondering  gaze.  The  august  simplicity  of  Bt  Paul's, 
the  hallowed  perfections  of  Westminster  Abbey — these,  the 
two  great  landmarks  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  with 
the  various  spectacles  and  exhibitions,  each  replete  with 
novelty  and  interest, — the  ceaseless  flow  of  living  multitudes 
and  splendid  equipages,  so  different  from  the  dull  vacuity, 
or  vulgar  bustle  of  other  towns,  were  a  perpetual,  though 
unconscious  stimulus  to  the  attention  of  the  novice,  as 
they  swept  along  in  all  the  brilliancy  and  v^iety  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  In  a  short  time,  Edith's  good  taste  <and  right 
feeling  would  have  led  her  to  perceive  the  ntisaiisftetory 
Vol.  IL— M 
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nature  of  tb^  empty  pomp  and  senseless  glitter  that  every- 
where courted  her  eye.  But.  who  ever  made  such  a  dis- 
covery,  when  for  the  first  time  seeing  London  ?  Yet  the 
gay  and  the  fashionable  would  have  smiled  in  scorn  at  the 
objects  that  excited  Edith's  notice,  and  made  even  her  city 
life,  notwithstanding  Mrs  Riblcy's  deliberate  caution^  ap- 
pear a  rapid  whirl  of  novelty  and  variety.  Mr  Penshurst 
was.  frequently  of  their  parties,  and  by  liis  general,  if  not 
very  profound,  knowledge  of  society,  as  well  as  of  arts  and 
literature,  greatly  added  to  the  enjoyment,  by  the  informa- 
tion he  contrived  to  impart.  He  also  served  to  restrain 
the  exuberance  of  Mr.Ribley's  remark?,  as  it  was  evident 
his  uncle  regarded  him  wiih  a  degree  of  deference,  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  he  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  his^^  Kitty, 
my  dear  ;"  and,  in  public,  he  formed  a  sort  of  barrier  to 
the  obstreperous  vulgarity  of  Mr  Ribley.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  screen  Edith  from  his  attentions,  and  to  interpose 
his  arm,  when  she  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to 
accept  Mr  Ribley *s.  These  were  trifling  s^ervices,  to  be 
sure ;  but  *-^  trifles  make  the  sum  of  liunian  things,'*  and 
even  the  wisest  must  have  sometimes  feh  their  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

One  morning  as  Mr  Ribley,  according  Xo  custom,  gabbled 
the  newspapers  aloud,  under  the  head  of  Fashionable  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Day,  he  read  as  follows :  '« Lady  Waldegrave 
has  issued  cards  for  her  first  ball,  which  will  take  place  at 
Waldegrave  House  on  the  29th,  on  a  scale  of  unprece- 
dented magnificence.  Upon  this  occasion  the  whole  suUe 
of  noble  apartments,  which  have  been  recently  fitted  up, 
will  be  thrown  open."  And  immediately  followed — "  We 
regret  to  state,  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Malctlm's  musical  party, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  her  residence  in  JSrook 
Strecl,  has  been  postponed  on  account  of  her  ladyship's  in- 
disposition." 

Till  now,  Edith  had  not  been  aware  of  the  return  of  her 
relations  to. England,  the  notice  of  their  arrival  amongst  a 
host  of  other  "  fashionables,"  a  few  weeks  before^  having 
escaped  Mr  Ribley's  observation.  And  when,  soon  aAer 
her  own  arrival  in  London,  she  had  been  interrogated  by 
Mm  Rifiley,  as  to  the'  slate  of  her  father's  family,  and  the 
OiO\\^g  sh%  was  upon  mvVi  Vua  mdo^  ^w^Vv^\\^%!dl«  had  eva- 
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ded  the  inquiries  as  much  as  she  could,  by  simply  stating, 
that,- owing  to  their  absence  on  the  continent,  she  had  bad 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  them.  But  now  it  seemed 
they  were  inhabitants  of  the  same  city-; — how  near,  yet  how 
widely  asunder  I  Geograpjiical  distance  no  longer  separated 
them,  but  far  stronger  barriers  were  between.  How  closely 
allied  by  blood  and  connexion,  by  the  memory  of  ciiildhood, 
and  the  love,  and  ?vfrection,  and  trust  of  former  days;  but 
how  disunited  by  injuries  never  to  be  repaired — by  hopes, 
thoughts,  feelinjis— by  all  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  form  the  character,* and  jwhich  never  again  could 
amalgamate  together  I  Thete  was  something  humiliating, 
too,  circumstanced  as  she  now  was,  in  courting  thei-r  notice. 
In  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  how  had  her  h^art  been  wrung, 
and  her  afftictions  trampled  upon  by  them  I  And  fallen  as 
^e  was,  into  poverty,  and  obscurity,  and  dependence, 
identified  with  the  plebeian  vulgar,  to  claim  kindted  with 
them  now, — oh !  there  was  humiliation  in  the  thought !  Yet, 
without  explaining  to  her  inquisitive  relations  more  than  she 
chose  to  reveal,  (for,  with  the  prying  curiosity  of  little  minds, 
no  half  communication  would  have  satisfied  them,)  how  was 
she  to  refuse  her  assent  to  the  decision  they  had  already 
formed  for  her,  thit  it  was  her  duty  to  wait  upon  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  that  without  delay.  Harassed  and  perplexed, 
she  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  to  "  commune  with  her 
own  heart,"  and  ask  if  it  indeed  could  "  be  still,"  even  when 
broTught  in  contact  with  those  who  had  so  deeply  injured 
her. 

In  the  midst  of  Her  doubts  and  perplexity,  Mrs  Macauley 
arrived;  and  Edith  made  known  to  her  the  cause  of  her  dis-  ^ 
quiet.  Mrs  Macauley  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  tears  swelled  in  her  eyes;  at  last  she  said,  "  *Deed,  and 
your  feelings  are  quite  natural,  my  darling,  for  this  is  but  a 
poor  hole  for  Glenroy's  daughter  to  be  seen  dwellin'  in;  but 
since  it  has  pleased  God  to  permit  it  for  a  time,  (for  no 
^  fault  of  yours  that  we  can  see,)  I  think  we  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  show  ourselves." 

"  You  say  true,  dear  Macky,  but  still — "  Edith  stopped 
and  sighed. 

^'  No  doubt  they  Ve  a  bad  pack,  and  deserve  no  favour  at 
-your  hands,  my  darling*;  but,  for  all  that,  you  know  we  are 
commanded  to  forgive  eVen  our  very  enemies." 

'•  I  have  forgiven  long,  long  sincet" 

^^  'Deed,  1  do  not  doubt  it,  for  you  was  always  a  ^eatle 
forgiving  creature;  but,  for  all  l\;i«iX^'^o\iVtkW«'w^^«^^^'^«sw 
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be  sure  we  ha?e  forgiven,  unless  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  be  reconciled." 

'<  I  am  ready  to  be  reconciled,"  said  Edith,  ^^  but  sarely 
it  is  not  my  part  to  court  the  reconciliation  ?  were  they  in 
my  situation^  and  I  in  theirs,  it  would  be  otherwise." 

^^  O,  I'm  sure  if  they  were  reduced  to  straits,  any  one  of 
them,  you  would  be  the  very  first  to  go  and  help  them,  and 
be  kind  and  loving  to  them.  But,  it's  because  they  have 
more  of  this  world's  pelf,  that  we  think  shaine  to  let 
them  see  that  we  are  not  so  grand  and  so  rich  as  we  once 
were;  and  we  think  that's  our  humility,  when  maybe  it's 
nothing  but  pride — ugly  pride^  as  the  childer's  book  calls  it 
— ^working  in  our  hearts."  . 

Edith  mused  for  a  little  while,  then  said,  *^  You  are  right, 
dear  Macky,  it  is  pride  that  struggles  in  my  heart,  and 
would  prevent  me  from  dping  what  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
do-^to  wait  upon  my  father's  widow.  If  I  could  have 
power  to  confer  any  thing  upon  her,  any  mere  worldly 
gif\,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  single  instant— there  would 
be  no  self-sacrifice  there  ;  but  to  go  poor,  dependent,  and 

friendless "  tears  burst  from  her  eyes— then  throwing 

her  arms  round  her  old  friend's  neck,  ^^  but  not  friendless,'^ 
she  cried,  *•*•  while  I  have  you  to  love  and  counsel  me  in  the 
path  of  duty." 

The  result  was,  that  she  should  that  very  day  wait  upon 
Lady  Elizabeth,  as  the  next  was  that  fixed  for  the  Ribleys 
leaving  town  for  the  summer. 

Accordingly,  at  the  early  hour  of  two,  Edith  set  out, 
accompanied  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley,  who,  in  case  of  her 
finding  access,  were  to  drop  her  there,  and  proceed  to  take 
their  ^^  ride"  in  the  park,  while  she  paid  her  visit. 

Upon  sending  up  her  card,  she  was  admitted,  and  ush- 
ered into  a  small  room,  whore  a  hot  sun  streamed  through 
rose-coloured  curtains,  and  a  still  hotter  fire  blazed,  as  if 
fdr  the  benefit  of  three  lap-dogs,  who  lay  rolled  up  on 
cushions  before  it.  Two  paroquets  were  scolding  at  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  sunk  in  a  fauteuU^  and  enveloped  in 
shawls,  sat  her  ladyship,  with  breakfast  before  her,  and  a 
bullfinch  pecking  sugar;  while  chairs,  tables,  couches, 
■  cabinets,  musical  instruments,  busts,  screens,  plants,  jQow- 
ers,  and  china,  literally  lefl  scarcely  room  for  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  tread  its  way  through  this  labyrinth.  Edith, 
however,  succeeded  in  steering  her  course  to  the  middle  of 
the  roora^  where  she  was  assaulted  by  the  three  dogs. 
'^  J>on't  be  afraid,  my  deax,^^  c^Xfidi  V^t  X^^^Vvv^^vti  a 
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'weak,  tremulous  voice,  as  she  laid  her  cheek  to  Edith's ; 
"  they  are^the  sweetest  loves  i — they  never  do  bite,  except 
in  play, — Amor,  Biondina,  Cheri,  have  done ! — You  re- 
member my  (bilings  Amoretta  and  Bijou  ?"  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  *'  But  it  is  too  sad  ;  we  won't 
talk  of  such  ihings — And  dearest  Amor  is  getting  delicate !" 
with  a  deep  sijrh.     "  My  darling  Bully,  don't  make  youl  - 

self  sick  U When  did  you  come  to  town,  my  dear  ?     I 

assure  you  I  am  quite  happy  to  see  you  ;  and  you  look  very 
well — very  well  indeed  1'* 

This  was  said  with  a  tone  of  chagrin,  as  she  glanced  from 
Edith's  lovely  serene  countenance,  and  finely-moulded 
form,  to  her  own  hi^gafd,  peevish  face,  and  shrivelled, 
made-up  shape,  which  not  even  the  aid  of  an  eleganit  desha' 
bille  could  either  adorn  or  disguise.  In  answer  to  Edith's 
inquiries  she  replied, — *^  Speak  louder,  my  dear.  I  have 
got  a  little  cold,  and  am  so  wrapped  up  I  can't  hear  any 
thing."  The  fact  was,  she  was  now  very  deaf,  and  some- 
what blind, — two  disgraceful  circumstances,  which  she 
would  fain  have  passed  over.  '^  Yes,  I  havefroX  a  cold,  which 
would  have  prevented  my  singing  to-night,  so  1  thought 
it  best  to  put  off  my  party. — You  are  more  embonpoint  than 
you  used  to  he  ;  you  must  be  aware  of  that.  Are  you  fond 
of  birds  ?  These  paroquets  were  a  present  from  Florinda. 
She  is  in  town — h  ive  you  not  met  her  yet  ?  Were  you  not 
at  Lady  Ellington's  ball  Tast  night  ?  I  have  got  a  little  cold, 
and  did  not  qo.  I  am  nursing  myself,  in  hopes  I  shall  be 
able  for  the  Duchess  of  St  Leger's  party  to-morro\^.  Per- 
haps yoij  go  ? — I  would  offer  to  call  for  you,  but  the  fact  is, 
Lady  Moubray  is  to  call  for  mo  in  her  carriage  i^— but  an- 
other time  I  shill  be  quite  happy  to  t^ke  you. — And,  by 
the  by,  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?  My  milliner,  Mad- 
ame La  Roqne,  is  perfect-rj-rather  expensive,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  one  must  pay  for  pretty  things,  you  know.  I  am  sure 
Florinda  will  be  delighted  to  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for 
you,  and  will  be  hippy  to  send  you  a  card  for  her  ball — 
Pray  what  is  your  address  ? — for  I  really  could  not  make 
it  out  upon  your  card  ;  something  court,  is  it  not  ?  Where 
can  that  be,  my  dear  ?"     -       - 

Edith  blushed  as  she  replied,  that  she  was  to  leave  town 
the  following  day  ;  then  added,  "  1  reside  in  the  city  with 
relations  of  my  mother." 

"Shocking!  In  the  city  1  why  that's  too  dreadful !  How 
Qould  you  think  of  going  to  such  a  plate  1— 's*^  \a»^  «^ 
deavour  to  get  you  out  of  il  as  ftoot\  «^*^e  c^^?  wwV 
M2 
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ladyship,  gravely.  *^  I  roust  consider  what  is  fo  be  done  for 
you ;  I  forget  whether  poor  dear  Glenroy  left  much  fortune— 
r  m  afraid  not — that's  a  pity — but  it  canU  be  helped .  Apro- 
po8^  I  have'  got  such  a  pretty  set  of  coral  for  you  I  I  must 
desire  my  niaid  to  fetch  them,"  and  she  rang  the  bell ;  but 
before  it  was  answered,  she  exclaimed,  '^  Ah,  by  the  by,  I  for- 
got them  in  the  hurry  and  the  multitude  of  affairs,  on  leaving 

.  Naples — Never  mind,  I  shall  get  something  for  you  here ; 
we  can  do  that  any  Hay.  Now,  before  we  part,  my  dear," 
continued  she, "  let  me  settle  something  for  you.  You  are 
with  very  good  sort  of  people  of  course ;  but,  you  know,  to 
be  of  any  service  to  you  while  you  live  in  the  city,  is  out  of 
the  question.  And  to  have  any  success  in  the  world,  yoa 
must  leave  it  immediately .  I  am  sure  Florinda  would  tell  you 
the  same  thing.  As  for  Sir  Reginald,"  here  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  then  in  a  low  tone  whispered,  "  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear,  you  had  an  escape  from  that  man — most  un- 
fortunately for  my  poor  dear  Florinda— in  fact,  it  was  quite  a 
mesalliance  for  her.  But  she  quite  sacrificed  herself  to  the 
romantic  goodness  of  her  heart.  She  thought  it  necessary 
to  fall  in  love  with  him,  because  he  bad  saved  her  from  be- 
ing drowned^  but  as  I  said  to  her,  why  if  your  footman 
had  saved  you  from  drowning,  would  you  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  marry  him?  But,  however,  we  shall  not 
talk  of  that  at  present — we  must  think  of  what  can  be  done 
to  save  you.     My  house,  as  you  see,  is  very  small,  and  I 

^  require  a  great  deal  of  accommodation ;  but  perhaps  I 
might — yes,  I  rather  think  I  could  manage  to  have  a  room 
for  you  during  the  few  weeks  I  shall  remain  in  town — and 

then " 

Here  Edith,  with  thanks,  begged .  leave  to  decline  the 
honour  intended,  assuring  her  that  she  was  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  her  present  situation  ;  that  it  was  one  she  had  vol- 
iintarily  chosen  for  a  time  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  using 
Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley  very  ill,  were  she  to  quit  their  house^ 
merely  because  their  situation  in  life  was  not  sufficiently 
elevated. 

*'  Why  you  ought  never  to  have  gone  to  such  a  place. 
Certainly  my  permission  ought  to  have  been  askecl  before 
you  involved  yourself  in  a  manner  which  may  put  it  quite 
out  of  my  power  to  bring  you  forward.  How  can  I  pos- 
sibly be  of  ally  service  to  you,  after  you  have  spent  six  weeks 
in  such  society  ?     How  could  I  possibly  introduce  you  with 

« ay  effect  ?.    Scotland  and  ^co\.c\i  ^eo^V^  ^vA^ci\s>U  books 

.mid  ffc^enery:,  and  sp  faith,  Yiip^^tvVoX^^VKv  fev^\Q»Tv\»xvt^- 
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sent ;  and  I'could  present  you  perfectly  well,  as  just  arrived 
from  Scotland.  And  as  at  present  there  is  rather  a  want 
of  any  thing  very  distingue  amongst  the  debutaniea  of  the 
season^  (Florinda  unhappily  being  out  of  the  field,)  with 
ybor  face  and  figure,  both,  I  must  say,  astonishingly  im- 
proved, I  have  no  doubt  you  would  cause  a  sensation,  and 
get  very  well  married  before  the  end  of  the  season.  But 
if  you  remain  where  you  are,  I  can  positively  do  nothing 
for  you." 

Here  Mr  Ribley's  carriage  was  announqed,  and  Edith 
could  only  repeat  what  she  had  before  said,  as  she  hastened 
to  take  leave. 

"  Well,  I  shall  try  what  can  be  done,  and  whether 
Florinda  can  send  you  a  card  for  her  ball.  But  where  in 
the  world  will  it  find  you  f' 

^'  I  should  be  sorry  that  Lady  Waldegrave  took  so  un-  ^ 
necessary  a  trouble,  replied  Edith,  ^^  since  I  could  not,  even 
if  I  would,  avail  myself  of  it.     I  leave  town  to-morrow 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley." 

Her  ladyship  here  began  to  remonstrate  still  more 
vehemently  on  the  impropriety  of  her  remaining  where  she 
>jvas  ;  but  Edith  was  firm  in  her  resolution  to  remain 
where  she  had  voluntarily  placed  herself;  and,  indeed,  the 
inducement  held  out  by  Lady  Elizabeth  was  sufiicient  in  itself 
to  make  her  recoil  from  her  proposal.  Edith  was  too  igno- 
rant of  the  little,  mean,  crooked  ways  of  the  world  to  discern 
aught  but  mere  weak ,  mistaken  kindness  in  her  stepmother's 
anxiety,  to  have  her  thus  brought  forward.  But  the  fact 
was,  her  ladyship  had  her  own  ends  to  answer  in  this  "  fair 
seeming  show."  She  had  fallen  very  much  into  the  "sear 
and  yellow  leaf  of  fashionable  notoriety — her  parties  were 
ill  attended — she  was  not  invited  to  those  she  wished  most 
to  be  at — and  when  she  went  into  public,  she  found  herself 
slighted  jand  neglected.  In  short,  her  life  was  one  con- 
stant scene  of  petty  mortifications,  and  insignificant  at- 
tempts to  regain  her  place  in  society — a  place  long  since 
filled  up  by  others,  who,  in  their  turn,  would  be  pushed  aside, 
when  their  little  day  was  passed.  She  had,  however, 
enough  of  worldly  crafl  to  be  aware  that  she  might  rise 
into  consequence,  if  she  could  introduce  any  thing  to  cause 
a  sensation  in  the  gay  world.  She  had,  indeed,  a  recent 
example  before  her  eyes,  in  the  wonderful  success  which 
had  attended  a  declining  dowager's  introduction  of  a  hand- 
some niece  ;  and  the  first  sight  o?  l^^\\Jcv  yovxjcw'^CxsNj^ 
svggeated  to  her  wb^t  great  eclat  a\\^  tsix^V  laXVwa^Xs^  ^^^a^ 
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coming  the  patroness  of  one  young,  beautiful,  and  a  noveltj 
— one  whose  birth  w^oulcf  not  disgrace  her,  and  whose 
native  grace  and  elegance  would  stand  the  scrutiny  even 
of  the  ill-natured  well-bred  world. 


.CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Edith  was  to  part  from 
her  kind  friend  Captain  Malcolm,  she  knew  not  for  how 
long.  He  was  to  set  out  for  Inch  Orran  the  same  day 
that  she  was  ta  leave  London. 

*'Remernber,  Edith,"  said  he  as  he  parted  from  her — "  re- 
member tjial  Inch  Orran  is  still  your  home,  and  that  wc 
shall  never  cease  to  consider  you  as  one  of  ourselves — a 
daughter's  place  is  yours  in  our  hearts,  and  at  our  board, 
while  I  live — when  1  die,  a  daughter's  provision  will  be 
yours.  Promise  me,  then,  before  we  paM"t,  you  will  always, 
and  in  all  circumstances,  slill  be  one  of  us  !" 

Edith's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak;  but  she  pressed  the 
hand  of  her  excellent  friend  in  hers,  for  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  again  losing  a  father's  protection,  and  was  now  in 
truth  an  orphan. 

Edith  felt  this  parting  the  more,  that  she  was  also  to  be 
separated,  though  but  for  a  short,  time,  from  her  faithful 
Mrs  Macauley.  With  the  help  of  her  nephew  Johnnie, 
she  said,  she  had  procured  a  very  comfortable  and  respect- 
able lodging,  within  half  a  mile  of  Mr  Ribley's  villa;  but  it 
was  undergoing  some  repairs,  and  would  not  bo  ready  till 
the  week  following  that  in  which  her  loved  protegee  was  to 
leave  town. 

Mrs  Ribley,  althou<ih  aware  of  the  (iiithful  creature's  at- 
tachment, made  no  offer  of  accommodating  her   with  an 
apartment  at  the  Grove;  for  Mrs  Ribley  was  litlle  given  to 
consult  feelings  upon  any  occasion,  and   rather  seemed  to 
consider  them  as  weaknesses,  which  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged.    Edith  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  ideas  of 
romantic  seclusion  with  the  very  name  of  the  country;  and 
soon  weary  and  exhausted  with  wondering  at  the  works  of 
art,  she  had  lor^ged  for  the  calm  soothing  influence  of  na« 
tjiire.     But  ^lie  nature  of  a  gentlemanly  English  village, 
how  different  from  the  nature  of  a  Highland  chief's  moun- 
tain solitudes ! 
Mr  iiibley  V  vlUa^  the  Grove,  (so  called  from  a  litle  patch 


of  poplars  and  Portugal  laurels  at  the  back  of  4he  house,) 
was  in  one  of  the  many  pretty  villages  with  which  the  en- 
virons of  London  abound.  It  stood  at  the  end,  and  a  little  ' 
apart  from  a  row  of  houses,  in  front  of  which' was  a  broad 
gravel  walk,  garnished  with  a  row  of  poplars,  and  dignified  ^ 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Mall.  Before  this  stretched  a 
fine  expanse  of  common,  interspersed  with  other  rows  and 
crescents,  as  well  as  with  detached  and  more  rural  dwell- 
ings ;  some  embowered  in  their  own  little  grove,  or  tiny 
park  and  pleasure-ground;  others  with  their  simple  pad- 
dock and  little  walled  garden;  while  a  still  humbler  class 
boasted  only  of  a  flower-plat,  and  a  single  tree  of  stately 
growth,  shading,  their  thatched  roof  and  latticed  window. 

Mrs  Ribley  had  frequently  alluded  to  the  plan  of  life 
that  was  to  be  pursued  when  they  should  i^e  settled  in  the 
country,  as  something  that  was  to  be  no  less  edifying  than 
delightful.  And  though  Edith's  expectations  were  certainly 
not  sanguine  as  to  the  pleasure  she  was  tp  experience  from 
being  associated  in  any  way  with  her  aunt,  still  she  was 
not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  intolerable  as  the  mode  of 
life  she  found  chalked  out  for  her ,^— to  sit  in  the  parlour  all 
the  morning  with  this  inane  pair — Mrs  Ribley  hemming 
frills  for  Mr  Ribley's  shirts,  wjiile  he  gabbled  nonsense,  or 
>  by  his  lady's  desire  read  aloud  some  edifying  and  instruc- 
tive work  of  her  own  selection.  To  do  poor  Mr  Ribley 
justice,  he  would  have  resisted  the  task,  if  he  had  ever  been 
in  the  way  of  resisting  any  of  Kitty  my  dear's  commands;  but 
all  that  he  had  energy  for,  was  to  try  every  shift  to  avoid  it. 
Then  to  play  over  on  an  indifferent  instrument  Mrs  Rib- 
ley's  old  sonatas,  and  sing  her  antiquated  airs — to  pay  and  ' 
and  receive  visits — take  an  airing — thus  was  the  morning 
consumed;  while  the  evening  was  devoted  to  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  Mall,  chatting  and  gossiping 
with  dull  idlers  like  themselves.  The  only  relief  to  this 
life  of  monotony  was,  that  Mr  Penshurst  generally  drove 
out  to  dinner,  and  contrived  to  secure  Edith's  arm  for  the 
evening  walk.  Mr  arid  Mrs  Ribley  expressed  their  sur- 
prise to  each  other,  at  the  frequency  and  length  of  their 
nephew's  visits;  but  Mr  Ribley  always  settled  the  point  by 
summing  up  his  animadversions  with,  "  Ah,  Charles  knows 
what  he's  about — looking  after  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished Miss  Mogg.  Three  hundred  thousand  pound,  aiid 
old  Mogg  in  a  dropsyl" 

Nothing  could  be  more  methodical  than  Mrs  Ribley — 
she  bad  her  days,  her  hours,  her  months,  her  minutes  mark- 
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cd  out)  each  and  all  fcr  their  own  especial  purpose,  and 
these  purposes  the  most  dull  and  insignificant  imaginable. 
^^'Twere  greatly  wise,"  says  Young,  "to  talk  with  our  past 
hours,  and  ask  them  what  report  they  bear  to  Heaven." 
But  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  would  have  be^n  the  regis- 
ter of  Mrs  llibley's  doinirs,  even  on  earth.  Hers  were  the 
doings  of  a  dull  worldly  mind,  operating  in  ihe  narrow 
sphere  of  earthly  duties,  and  affixing  undue  importance  to 
the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life.  And  perhaps,  of  all  the  va- 
rieties pf  character,  there  are  few  more  insupportabie  as  a 
companion  than  a  dull  serious  trifler.  Even  Mr  Ribley^a 
silly,  vulgar  loquacity,  was  less  irkaome  than  the  "  leaden 
reiteration"  of  his  lady. 

It  was  Mr  Ribley's  regular  practice,  every  morning  af- 
ter breakfast,  to  take  Jiis  station  at  the  parlour  window,  to 
spy  all  that  could  be  spied,  and  to  communicate  the  know- 
ledge so  acquired  to  Kitty  my  dear,  as  she  sat  at  her  work; 
not  that  he  confined  himself  to  that  particular  time  for  tak- 
iilg  his  observaiioiKs,  for  he  was  one  of  those  restless,  fidgetty 
bodies,  who  nev.er  can  be  still,  and  his  head  was  to  be  seea 
poking  out  at  the  window,  or  peering  over  the  Venitian-blinds, 
all  the  hours  of  the  day;  but  that  was  a  favourite  hour  with 
him,  as  the  one  in  whicii  the  various  trades-people  were, 
with  true  Englis'i  punctuality,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
village,  to  supply  their  customers  with  provisions  for  the 
day.  This  was  a  high  treat  to  Mr  Ribley,'and  thus  was  he 
wont  to  impart  his  information  to  his  lady: 

'-"  Kitty,  my  dear,  here's  the  butcher's  boy  with  some 
lamb  chops  and  a  loin  of  very  nice-looking  veal, — is  that 
right?" 

"  Quite  right,  thank  you,  Mr  Ribley." 

"And  a  sliouider  of  mutton  for  the  servants,  eh?" 

*' Perfectly,  Mr  Ribley." 

"  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  suspect  the  Moggs  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Myrtle  Grove:  1  saw  the  butcher's  boy  hand  in 
just  now  a  very  fine-looking  fillet  of  veal." 

"  Indeed  !  that  does  look  as  if  they  had  arrived,  Mr  Rib- 
ley." 

"  *'"And,  Kitty,  ray  dear,  there's  a  loin  of  pork,  a  calf's 
head,  and  a  rump  steak  gone  to  Mrs  Martha  Budgeli — 
What  can  she  be  doing  with  three  meats  ?  Single  lady — 
bad  health — only  two  servants — very  rich,  to  be  sure^— and 
three  meats — Very  odd,  a'n't  it,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

^^  'Tis,  indeed,  Mr  Ribley;  there  must  be  sad  waste,  I 
fear,  witi^  the  servants." 
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"  There's  a  shin  of  beef  and  brisket  of  veal  to  the  Black- 
ct9»— and  only  a  scrag  of  mutton  for  poor  Miss  Mudge  ! 
Sad  thing  is  a  scrag  of  mutton,  a'n't  it,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

^^  'Tis,  indeed,  sad  to  those  who  have  known  better,  Mr 
Ribleyl"   .  ^    ,      ' 

"  There's  such  a  noble  sirloin  going  to  out  neighbour, 
Mr  Claridge — thirty  pouncj  weight,  I'm  sure  !  why,  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see  such  a  sirloin  !  Sure  they  must  be 
going  to  have  a  party !" 

^'  I  think  it  very  probable,  Mr  Ribley." 

"But  here's  the  poulterer:  A  pair  of  most  beautiful 
plump  ducklings  for  ourselves:  and  now  he  has  g<iven  in  a 
green  goose  to  Mr  Claridge;  and  there,  there,  I  declare, 
is  a  delicate  little  turkey  poult  to  Mr  Mogg j  Sure  thete 
must  be  some  mistake  there!  white  meat,  white  fowl! 
brown  meat,  brown  fowl !  Now,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
the  poulterer  has  made  a  mistake — the  turkey  must  have 
been  for  Mr  Claridge,  the  green  goose  for  Mr  Mogg:  then 
all  would  be  right ;  there's  white  meat,  brown  bird — brown 
meat,  white  bird  ;  but  if  they  don't  find  out  the  mistake, 
only  conceive  how  awkward  it  will  be?  Don't  you  think  so, 
Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Uncommonly  so  indeed,  Mr  Rihley;  but  perhaps  some- 
thing may  depend  upon  the  fish  they  are  to  hfive." 

"  That's  very  true,  Kitty,  my  dear,  something  ma^  de- 
pend upon  that.  A  very  fine  pullet,  and  half-a-dozen  plo- 
vers' eggs,  for  Mrs  Martha — sure  ^he  must  be\  picking 
up  I" 

**•  Charming  air  has  our  common,  Mr  Rihley  !" 

"  I  can't  think  enough  of  the  veal  and  the  tiirkey 
poult  having  gone  to  them,  and  the  beef  and  the  ducklings' 
to  the  Claridges  ! — Sure  wc  must  find  out  whether  there 
has  been  a  mistake  between  the  Moggs  and  the  Claridges, 
and  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  butcher  or  the  poulterer. 
Why,  you  know,  Kitty,  my  dear,  the  very  same  might  hap-, 
pen  to  ourselves  I" 

"  It  might  indeed,  Mr  Rihley.  But  perhnps  you  will  now 
favour  us  with  a  little  improving  reading  ?' 

"  Good  la  I  come  here,  my  dear — only  see  l~here's  ihe 
fishmonger  with  a  pair  of  mullets  for  us,  stiff  as  pokers,  I 
declare ! — and — sure  if  he  a'n't  taking  a  pair  of  soles  to 
the  Moggs! — and  let  us  see  what  he  has  got  for  the  Cla- 
ridges— A  beautiful  eel  f  r  Mrs  Martha — sure  she  must 
be  quite  well  I — Now,  now,  let  us,  see  what — I  declare^  if 
there  a'n't  a  large  piece  of  salmon  and  two  lobsters  for  tho 
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Claridges ! — salmon  aod  lobsters !  sirloin  and  green  goose  1 
— why,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  dinner  ?  Well,  sure  that 
is  the  very  strangest  thing — a'n't  it,  Kitty,  niy^ear  ?'* 

^^  'Tis  indeed  a  bad  arrangement,  Mr  Ribley." 

^^  And  to  think  of  the  Moggs,  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pound,  having  white  meat,  white  fish,  white  fowl  I  I 
declare  I  should'nt  wonder.if  their  soup  was  white  too  I" 

^^  Indeed  Ii^hould'nt  wonder,  Mr  Ribley,  some  people 
are  so  very  odd !" 

Much  more  of  the  same  colloquy  went  on,  till  the  forms 
of  the  butcher,  fishmonger,  poulterers'  boys,  faded  into  dis- 
tance, or  vanished  abruptly  from  the  view. 


'    CHAPTER  XXVII. 

As  the  mind  commonly  finds  its  own  level  in  society,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley's  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances was  composed  of  common- place^vulgar-mioded 
persons,  like  themselves,  full  of  the  paltry  gossip  and  petty 
detail  of  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  they  moved.  Cards 
had  been  exchanged  with  Miss  Mogg,  but  no  introduction 
had  yet  taken  place — occasional  glimpsea,  however,  had 
been  caught  of  her  by  Mr  Ribley,  as  she  walked,  accom- 
panied by  the  lady  who  lived  with  her  as  her  chaperon — or, 
as  she  was  to  be  seen  sometimes,  driving  out  with  ^^  Old 
Mogg,"  in  a  very  handsome  carriage  with  ri^fily  liveried 
attendants. 

Amongst  the  little  coterie  of  the  Mall  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  tea-drinkings,  or, 
still  worse,  what  they  called  evening  parties,  including 
cards,  cake,  music,  lemonade,  and  ennui.  It  was  at  one 
of  these  that  the  ^*  elegant  and  accomplished  Miss  Mogg" 
made  her  first  appearance,  and  Edith  was  again  surprised 
to  behold,  in  the  person  of  the  muffin-maker's  daughter,  a 
very  pretty,  fashionable-looking  girl,  who  talked,  laughed, 
playedr  and  sung,  in  a  very  well-taught  manner.  In  short, 
Miss  Mogg  was  like  thousands  of  other  pretty  girls  who 
have  been  educated  at  fashionable  boarding-schools,  and 
acquired  that  external  polish  which  is  now  the  great  aim 
and  end  of  education  to  impart.  Edith  had  not  mixed 
,  much  in  general  society,  but  she  had  been  all  her  life  ac- 
customed to  do  the  honours  of  her  father's  house  to  many 
a  noble  and  distinguished  guest,  and  to  receive,  in  return, 
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those  marked  and  peculiar  attentions  due  to  the  fair  and 
youthful  mistress  of  a  noble  establishment.  But  now, 
amidst  this  plebeian  coterie,  she  found  herself  a  person  of 
no  consequence  whatever,  compared  to  Miss  Mogg,  the 
muffin-maker's  daughter — so  relative  a  thing  is  personal 
importance  I  "She  was  slightly,  and  civilly,  sometimes  com- 
passionately, spoken  to,  evidently  as  the  poor  dependent 
niece  who  lived  with  good  Mrs  Ribley ;  but  allj«ras  wonder, 
and  admiration,  and  exclamation,  at  the  beauty,  the  drees, 
the  acGomplifihrnents,  of  the  charming  Miss  Mogg.  Edith 
felt  the  difference,  but  she  had  so  little  personal  pride  or 
vanity  that  she  felt  it  without  pain — except  as  it  forced 
upon  her  the  retrospect  of  changed  days,  and  fallen  for- 
tunes. Mr  Penshurst,  who  unexpectedly  joined  the  party, 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  enter  -  the  charmed  circle 
which  surrounded  Miss  Mogg  as  she  sat  at  the  piano,  but 
took  his  station  by  Edith,  who  sat  a  little  apart.  This 
faux  pas  at  the  very  outset  would  not  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  Mr  Ribley,  had  not  he  and  his  lady  been 
both  at  cards  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on,  while  Edith,  viewing  him  as  the  in- 
tended lover  of  Miss  Mogg,  gave  him  credit  for  the  deli- 
cacy which  kept  him  from  jostling  and  elbowing  with  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers.  _ 

"  How  you  must  despise  us  mercenary  English,"  said  he 
to  Edith,  as  he  stood  by  her  chair,  and  looked  with  some- 
thing like  scorn  on  the  rest  of  the  company,  "  when  you 
see  the  hooiiage  we  render  to  mere  wealth  •" 

"  Is  it  no|r  the  universal  idol,  under  some  form  or  other?" 
replied  she. 

' '  Yes,Vith  the  vulgar;  even  mere  vulgar  coin  commands 
reverence — but  you,  I  am  sure,  would  be  no  worshipper  of 
wealth  under  any  form." 
^  *'  Every  country — nay,  every  heart,  has  perhaps  its  own 
false  deity,"  said  Edith. 

^^  It  may  be  so,  but  sure, there  are  none'so  vulgarizing  as 
the  love  of  money.  When  I  think  of  the  mass  of  wealtfi 
which  even  this  room  contains,  it  almost  sickens  me  at  the 
thought  of  riches.  Here  it  displays  none  of  those  charms 
which  render  it  so  fascinating  in  refined  society;  and,  Icon> 
fess,  the  idol  appears  to  me  in  all  its  native  deformity." 

'^  I  should  imagine  it  was  seldom  seen  to  greater  advan* 
tage  than  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mogg,"  said  Edith;  <^  she  is 
very  pretty." 

/^^  Yes,  she  tirould  look  very  well  even  at  Almack's.    She 
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siogs  well,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  waltzes  well,"  replied  be, 
carelessly.  ^'  i  see  you  are  incredulous  about  the  sinceri- 
ty of  my  homage  at  a  nobler  shrine;  but  you  are  right. 
Miss  Mogg  is  A  Tery  nice  girl,  to  use  the  favourite  expres* 
sion  of  the  caste  to  which  I  partly  belong;  not  that  I  mean 
to  affect  any  aristocratic  airs,"  he  added,  snfiling,  ^^  or  to 
depreciate  the  excellence  of  a  body  of  people  so  respecta* 
ble  as  that  of  the  commercial  class  of-England — in  it  there 
are  many  members  who  would  do  honour  to  the  highest 
rank  or  station,  just  as  there  are  patricians  by  birth  who 
would  disgrace  the  most  plebeian  extraction — I  only  regret 
that  you  should  have  been  made  acquainted  with  so  unfa- 
vourable a  specimen  of  English  taste  and  manners.'' 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  said  Edith,  "  I  am  more  in  the  way  of 
losing  prejudices  than  of  acquiring  them.  I  have  already 
got  rid  of  a  few  since  i  came  to  England. '' 

''  So  have  I,  since  you  came  to  England.  Con>e,  let  us 
compare  notes.  In  Mrs  Ribley's  niece,  I  expected  to  be- 
hold—no, I  really  cannot  bring  myself  to  describe  what  I 
expected  to  find  you— except  that  it  was  every  thing  the  re- 
verse of  what  you  are." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  compliment,"  said  Edith; 
^^  but  since  you  have  set  me  such  an  example  of  candour,  I 
can  do  no  less  than  follow  it,  as  I  am  sure  Mr  Ribley's  un- 
seen nephew  might  have  rivalled  Mrs  Ribley's  niece. " 

Mr-Penshurst  laughed  while  he  said,  ^^  It  is  well  the  phan- 
toms have  destroyed  each  other;  let  us  hope  thej  never 
again  may  revive  even  in  imagination."  Then,  as  the  caid 
parties  in  which  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley  had  been  engaged  broke 
up,  and  they  were  entering  the  room,  he  exclaimed,  "  But  I 
must  be  presented  to  Miss  Mogg,  if  I  would  prevent  my 
good  uncle  from  exposing  himself  and  me."  He  then  hast- 
ened towards  the  spot  where  she  was,  in  time  to  save  ap- 
pearances,'and  poor  Mr  Ribley  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
transports  when  he  beheld  his  nephew  actually  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  '^  elegant  and  accomplished  Miss 
Mogg." 

The  entertainment  was.  drav^ing  to  a  close-— the  compa- 
ny took  leave— and  as  the  distance  was  short,  and  the  even- 
ing fine,  Mrs  Ribley  walked  home  in  her  clogs  and  calash, 
leaning  on  Mr  Ribley,  while  Edith  was,  as  usual,  consign- 
ed to  the  care  of  Charles  Penshurst.  As  they^  walked  along, 
Mr  Ribley  kept  repeating, "  Sweet  pretty  crieature  is  Miss 
Mogg,  and  80  affable !  All  the  gentlemen  are  in  love  with 
h»t — AVt.tbeyf  Eatty,  my  dear?    Hope  she  noticed  you 
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peticklarly,  Charles?  And  you  may  depend  upop  it,  old 
Mogg's  in  a  drdpsy,  and  sheMl  have  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pound !  Three  hundred  thousand  poun^d,  and  old  Mogg 
in  a  dropsy  11 1" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BoiTH  had  felt  the  want  of  her  kind,  merry-hearted  Mrs 
Macauley,  and  had  many  times  walked  to  the  cottage 
where  her  lodgings,  were  taken  for  her,  to  watch,  and,  if 
possible,  hasten  the  prepress  of  the  little  alterations  that 
were  taking  place,  and  which  had  been  protracted  from  one 
week  to  nearly  three.  These  were  now  completed,  and 
she  came,  blitiie  as  d  bee,  to  take  possession  of  her  apart- 
ments. The'  cottage  belonged  to  a  respectable,  elderly 
pair,  well  skilled  in  all  those  little  domestic  comforts  which 
make  an  English  cottage  a  perfect  epitome  of  simple  en- 
joyment. It  was  an  irregular,  old-fashioned  building,  with 
pointed  gables,  and  latticed  windows,  shrouded  amongst 
honeysuckles  and  jasmine,  and  surr6unded  on  three  sides 
with  a  garden  at  least  coeval  with  itself,  which  opened 
upon  a  wild  secluded  corner  of  the  common,  sprinkled 
with  aged  thorns,  and  gay  with  furze.  From  this  diverged 
many  a  green  and  bosky  lane, 


"  Bower'd  with  wild  roses  and  the  clasping  ]|roodbine. 


» 


It  was  a  happy  meeting  between  Edith  and  her  old  friend; 
for  although  no  companion  for  the  cultivated  mind  and  re- 
fined taste  of  her  eZ«ve,  still,  iti  the  simple  overflowings  of  her 
love,  and  the  hilarity  of  her  temper,  Edith  found  a  charm^ 
which  she  would  vainly  have  sought  for  even  in  the  most 
polished  intercourse  of  society.  If,  as  Adam  Smith  says, 
'^  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  consists  in  being  beloved,"  that 
pleasure  assuredly  was  Edith's,  and  her  own  heart  seemed 
to  revive  and  expand  beneath  the  brightening  influence  of 
another's  joy. 

"  O,  my  darling  1"  cried  she,  as  the  tears  of  delight  roll- 
ed down  her  somewhat  faded  cheeks,  "  how  happy  I  am 
to  see  you  again  I — not  but  what  I've  seen  you  every  night 
in  my  dreams  since  we  parted — and  was  not  that  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  think  you,  and  one  I  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  for  ?    ^Deed  I  think  so,  for  it  is  not  every  body  that 
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has  so  great  a  gi(\,  ifl  may  say  so,  vouchsafed  to  them.  OJb, 
what  would  have  become  of  me  in  the  heart  of  that  great 
dungeon,  ifl  had  never  been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  yoor 
sweet  face !" 

*'  Dear  Macky  I"  said  Edith,-as  she  returned  the  fond  em- 
brace, ^^  I  trust  you  have  been  well,  and  tolerably  happy 
even  in  the  heart  of  your  dungeon,  as  you  call  London?" 

"  'Deed,  I  ought  to  be  very  happy,  foi"  surely  I  am  a 
surprising  creature,  to  be  so  stout  at  my  great  age, — and 
to  have  the  sense  granted  me,  too',  to  be  sensible  of  the 
favour  that  has  been  shown  me  ;~for  some  have  the  strength 
without  the  sense,  and  some  have  the  sense,  but  are  weak 
in  the  body;  but  though  your  good  papa  was  not  pleased 
to  think  I  had -sense,  yet  I  always  thought  I  had  my  share, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  give  an  account  for  that,  as  well 
as  of  my  great  health,  some  day." 

"You  have  been  very  busy,  then,  doing  good,  as  usual  ? 
Come  tell  me  what  you  have  been  about,  dear  Macky, 
since  I  left  you. 

"  O,  'deed,  ray  doings  have  been  but  small,  for  they  were 
all  with  Johnnie's  people,  poor  things  I  Two  of  them, 
Duncan  and  Nancy,  took  the  nettlerush,  poor  lambs,  and 
that  made  them  very  crabbit  and  ill  to  manage,  especially 
as  their  mother,  poor  body,  is  rather — is  just  maybe  too 
good  to  them  in  the  way  of  humouring  them, — which,  to 
be  sure,  is  very  naatral,  considering  what  poor,  pinging- 
like  things  they  are ;  and  Archie,  he  was  sent  home  from 
the  boarding-school  with  the  mumps,  and  his  band  was( 
never  out  of  mischief ;  but  is  it  not  very  naatral,  consider- 
ing how  strict  they  keep  poor  childer  at  they  schools,  that 
they  should  go  like  teegers  when  they  get  out  of  them  1 
Then  the  baby  had  a  sad  towt  with  its  teeth  ;  and  the  lass 
that  takes  care  of  the  bairns,  she  burnt  her  hand,  and  was 
not  able  to  part  them  wl  en  they  fought  wi'  one  another. 
I  really  thought  Archie  and  Duncan  would  have  ruggit  the 
very  heads  off  one  another,  poor  things,  so  it  was  a  great 
mercy  T  chanced  to  be  in  the  family  at  the  time  when  I  was 
able  to  help  them  in  their  straits ;  and  now  they're  all  set 
to  rights  again — Archie  away  back  to  the  school,  and  the 
baby  has  cut  two  great  teeth,  and  the  lass's  hand  is  healed, 
and  they're  all  to  come  down  and  take  their  dinner  wi'  me 
next  Saturday,  and  that  will  be  a  fine  ploy,  and  they  will  be 
so  pleased  to  see  how  comfortable  I  am.  This  is  really  a 
bit  bonny  spot,  and  a  neat^house,  and  discreet,  purpose*like 
bodies  that   keep  it ;  and  so,  my  love,  we  ought  to  be 
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thankful,  even  though,  we  are  in  England,  for  we  might 
have  been  in  a  worse  place." 

Edith  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  senseless,  soul- 
less life  and  luxurious  board  of  the  Ribleys,  for  the  heartfelt 
pleasures  and  single  fare  she  would  have  enjoyed  with  hex 
old  friend,  but  that  might  not  be;  she  resolved,  however, 
to  appropriate  her  morning  hours  to  her,  as  also  such  other 
portions  of  the  day  as  she  could  abstract  from  the  claims  of 
Mrs  Ribley.  Frequent  though  formal  invitations  were 
also  given  to  Mrs  Macauley  to  dine  or  ^rink  tea  at  the 
Grove;  and  thus  Several  weeks  passed  away  without  any 
greater  varieties  than  occasional  parties,. when  Miss  Mogg 
always  shone  forth  as  the  star  of  the  evening. 

Edith  had  all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  mix  freely  in 
gentlemen's  society,  and  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, without  attaching  to  it  any  of  those  ideas  of  love  and 
marriage,  or  even  exclusive  admiration,  which  young  la- 
dies are  so  apt  to  indulge,  when  they  find  themselves  at  all 
distinguished  beyond  the  common  forms  of  well-bred  indif- 
ference.    She,  therefore,  conversed  with  gentlemen  with 
the  same  absence  of  design,  and  consequent  ease  of  deport- 
ment, as  she  would  have  done  with  companions  at  her  own 
sex,  and  there  was  a  simple  quiet  refinement  in  her  man- 
ner, equally  remote  from  prudery  as  from  coquetry.  Some- 
thing of  this   might  also  have  been  owing  to  her  afiTec- 
tions  having  been  so  exclusively  engrossed  by  one  object. 
These  aflTections  had  been  deeply  wounded,  and  though  the 
wound  itself  had  long  since  closed,  it  had  been  succeeded 
by  an  itisensibility  which  rendered  her  alike  unconscious  of,^ 
and  indifferent  to,  ordinary  impressions.     Not  even  Mrs 
Ribley,  with  all  her  cold  correctness,  could  find  fault  with 
the  manners  of  her  niece;  not  that  she  admired  them;  they 
lacked  that  formality  which  with  her  was  the  criterion  of 
virtue,  and  made  it  difiicult  for  her  to  comprehend  how  far 
there  could  be  purity  of  heart,  and  sincerity  of  mind,  and 
dignity  of  behaviour,  without  this  her  guatdian  angel  to 
protect  the  whole.    Although  she  could  not  say  that  .Edith 
encouraged  the  attentions  of  Charles  Penshurst,  she  began 
to  suspect  that  Charles  Penshurst  was  rather  too  particu- 
lar and  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  Edith. 

At  length  an  iclcdrcissement  took  place.  One  day  aa 
the  ladies  sat  in  solemn  silence  at  their  work,  Mr  Ribley 
came  twaddling  into  the  room,  his  wig  all  awry,  his  eyes 
goggling)  his  hands  shaking,  and  his  whole  person  indica- 
tive of  great  mental  agitation.  He  looked  for  a  minute  or 
N  2 
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two,  as  if  Soubting  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses;  then, 
with  a  sort  of  scream,  burst  forth,  ^^  Refused  Miss  Mogg! 
refused  Miss  Mogg !  three  hundred  tbousatnd  pound,  and 
old  Mogg  in  a  dropsy  1''  And  he  wrung  his  hands,  and 
ambled  up  and  down  the  room,  repeating  the  same  thing 
at  least  a  dozen  times  to  himself. 

"  Pray  be  composed,  Mr  Ribley,"  said  his  lady,  as  sbe 
calmly  threaded  her  needle,  and  even  made  a  knot  at  the 
end  of  her  thread;  '•  be  composed  pray,  Mr  Ribley." 

"  Why,  Kitty,  my  dear,  you  don't  know — why  now  what 
do  you  think?  After  all,  such  a  fine  education — been  al 
Oxford — and — and  would  have  settled  fifty  thousand  pound 
upon  him  at  once — to  refuse  Miss  Mogg !"  Here  his  voice 
rose  again  to  a  treble  shriek,  "  To  refuse  Miss  Mogg!  three 
hundred  thousand  pound,  and  old  Mogg,  as  sure  as  I'm 
alive,  in  a  dropsy!  Seen  him  myself — legs  as  thick  as  three 
of  mine;  a'n't  they,  Kitty,  my  dear?" 

'^  Indeed !  the  poor  old  gentleman  1 — But  I  have  not 
seen  Mr  Mogg  of  a  great  while,  Mr  Ribley." 

"  Well,  all  over  now,"  said  he,  in  a  calmer  tone,  and 
standing  still — '*•  refuses  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mogg! 
refuses  Miss  Mogg!  and  after  I  had 'sounded  old   Mogg 

myself" 

Here  Edith  had  risen  to  quit  the  room,  that  Mrs  Ribley 
might  be  more  at  liberty  to  receive  the  full  disclosure  she 
saw  about  to  take  place.  But  Mrs  Ribley,  with  compress- 
ed lips,  glassy  eyes,  and  an  emphatic  waive  of  the  head, 
said,  "  You  will  oblige  me  by  remaining  where  you  are, 
Edith,  till  we  have  finished  these  frills.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  frills  that  are  to  be  worn  together  should  be 
hemmed  together." 

"  Sounded  old  Mogg  myself  I  found  him  quite  agreeable 
— told  him  what  a  fine  young  man  my  nephew  is— cousin 
to  Siup  Charles  Penshurst — only  one  between- him  and  the 
title — settle  fifty  thousand  pounds  upon  him  nriyself — and 
after  all,  to  refuse  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mogg  I 
the  elegant  and  accomplished  Miss  Mogg  I  three  hunjdred 
thousand  pound,  and  old  Mogg  in  a  dropsy  I" 

"  'Tis  indeed  very  extraordinary,  Mr  Ribley,  that  Charles 
should  be  so  disobedient,  when  it's  all  for  his  own  advan- 
tage too."  And  she  cast  a  look  of  cold  scrutiny  at  Edith, 
who  sat  quite  unconscious,  either  of  it,  or  of  the  suspicions 
which  were  now  beginning  to  be  bodied  forth  in  Mrs  Rib- 
Jey's  dull  brain.     ^'  Can  you  assign  no  probable  motire, 
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Miss  Malcolm,"  said  she,  "for  this  extraordinary  beha- 
viour of  Mr  Penshurst  ?" 

Edith  looked  wit h^  such  innocent  surprise,  as  might  al- 
most have  sufficed  to  answer  the  question.  "  None,"  re- 
plied she,  "  except  that  he  does  not  particularly  admire 
Miss  Mogg,  I  suppose." 

'^  Not  admire  Miss  Mogg  I"  exchamed  MrRibley;  "  not 
admire  three  hundred  thousand  pound  1  Sure  he  can't  be 
such  a  fool,  eh,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  should  be  still  more  surprised,  if  he  is  capable  of  dis- 
obeying such  an  uncle  as  you  have  been  to  him,  Mr  Rib- 
ley."  Then  turning  to  Edith,  "  If  you  know  who  Mr 
Penshurst  does  not  admire,  can  you  tell  us  whom-  he  does 
admire  ?"  And  Mrs  Ribley  fixed  her  large  solemn  eyes 
full  upon  her  face,  as  she  put  the  interrogation. 

The  truth  for  the  first  time  flashed  upon  Edith's  mind. 
She  saw  she  was  suspected,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning various  little  circumstances,  which  at  the  time  she 
had  passed  carelessly  by,  now  darted  into  her  mind,  as  if 
to  bring  conviction  home  to  her.  With  a  deepened  colour 
she  said,  "  I  have  never  been  honoured  with  Mr  Pens- 
hurst's  confidence.  I  beg  I  may  therefore  be  spared  any 
farther  discussion  on  a  subject  in  which  I  never  can  be  in- 
terested, otherwise  than  as  the  friend  of  the  parties." 

Then  calmly  laying  aside  her  work,  she  rose  and  left  the 
room — Mr  Ribley's  pathetic  exelamations  resounding  in 
her  ear  as  she  closed  the  door. 

Desirous  of  avoiding  being  again  called  to  a  discussion, 
which  delicacy  forbade  that  she  should  ever  have  been  made 
acquainted  with,  she  resolved  to  go  and  pass  the  day  with 
Mrs  Macauley,  and  thus  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  unpleas-  - 
ant  family  altercation.  Leaving  a  message,  therefore,  with 
the  servant,  to  say  where  she  had  gon^s,  she  set  out  on  her 
Walk  alone,  contrary  to  Mrs  Ribley's  disapproval  ofyoung 
ladies  walking  by  themselves.  She  had  gone  but  a  little 
way- from  the  house,  when  she  found  herself  overtaken  and 
joined  by  the  very  person  she  most  tvished  to  avoid — Mr 
Penshurst.  He  offered  her  his  arm  as  usual,  which  for  the 
first  time  she  hesitated  to  accept ;  and  with  some  embar- 
rassment added,  that,  as  she  was  going  to  spend  the  day 
with  her  friend,  she  begged  she  might  not  interfere  with  his. 
arrangements. 

<*  Is  there  no  other  reason  for  your  declining  ihy  attend- 
ance ?"  he  inquired,  looking  earnestly  at  her. 

Edith  was  silent ;  for  truth  forb^d^  Wt  \o  ^v^  ^^^^^"^a. 
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not,  and  to  acknowledge  there  was,  would  liave  been  to 
lead  to  an  explanation  she  wished  to  avoid. 

But  her  companion  seemed  to  penetrate  her  motive,  for 
he  said,  "I  see  how  it  is — you  are  aware  of  what  has 
passed  between  my  goo^  uncle  and  me,  and  you  are  afraid 
to  give  countenance  to  the  rebellious  nephew." 
^  *'  I  certainly  wish  to^avoid  doing  any  thing  that  might  be 
construed  into  disrespect  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley,"  repiied 
Edith. 

"  But  I  flatter  myself  you  do  not  carry  your  respect  for 
•  their  prejudices  beyond  your  wishes  for  my  happiness  ?" 

^^  I  would  hope  that  both  might  be  combined,"  replied 
Edith. 

'*  Impossible  in  the  present  case — and  if  I  believed  you 
sincere,  or  at  least  that  you  were  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  hope  you  have  just  expressed,  suffer  me  to  say,  it  would 
give  me  incalculable  pain." 

"  The  wish  was  sincere,"  said  Edith,  gently;  "  ihe  pain 
was  unintentional." 

"  You  wish,  then,"  said  Mr  Penshurst,  warmly,  *•  that  I 
should  sacrifice  myself  for  gold — that  I  should  join  the 
mean  herd  who  arc  paying  court  to  the  muffin -maker's 
daughter — that  I  should  suffer  ^y  well-meaning,  but  mis- 
judging uncle,  to  set  about  negotiating  for  my  future  hap- 
piness, ju^t  as  he  would/or  a  transfer  of  his  bank-stock. 
Is  this  what  you  wish?     No.    I  am  sqre  it  cannot  be." 

"  I  have  certainly  no  wish  to  give  even  an  opinion  in  a 
matter  which,  pardon  me  for  saying,  ought  to  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  parties  themselves,  Mr  Penshurst." 

"  Pardon  me  I  I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  a  liberty  in 
intruding  myself  and  my  concerns  on  your  attention;  but  I 
had  flattered  myself,  that  neither  were  so  entirely  insignifi- 
cant as  to  be  wholly  beneath  your  notice." 

"My  notice  can  be  of  no  value^"  said  Edith,  '*forit 
can  render  you  no  service.  I  possess  no  influence  whatever 
with  either  Mr  or  Mrs  Ribley." 

"And  if  you  did,"  interrupted  he,  "I  trust  it  would  not 
be  used  in  such  a  cause;  for  it  is  too  absurd  a  one  to  re- 
quire serious  interference;  and  I  certainly  never  should 
.  have  even  alluded  to  it,  had  I  not  already  experienced  the 
bad  effects  of  my  uncle's  imprudepce,  in  the  distance  of 
your  manner  towards  me." 

He  paused,  and  Edith  made  do  reply,  for  in  truth  she 
irnew  not  what  to  say.  Mr  Penshurst  resumed:  *^Your 
Bilence  is  a  tacit  ackiiOY}\ed^emeii\.  v\\%x\\.\%«o^  vcidl  can 
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easily  conjecture  what  has  occasioned  the  change;  but, 
however  I  may  admire  and  respect  the  delicacy  which 
prompts  it,  I  cannot  but  deplore  that  any  thing  should  have 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  happy  intercourse  I  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  with  you." 

"  When  you  are  reconciled  to  your  uncle,"  said  Edith, 
gently,  "  the  interruption  will  cease,  and  every  thirig  will 
return  to  its  former  friendly  footing." 

"  No,  that  can  never  be;  it  is  only  by  mutually  under- 
standing each  other  that  confidence  can  ever  be  restored. 
Forgive  nie,  therefore,  if  I  am  led  to  explain  myself  sooner 
than  i  should  otherwise  have  ventured  to  do,  in  avowing 
that,  even  had  no  other  obstacle  existed,  the  sentiments  I 
entertain  for  you  would  have  formed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
my  complying  with  my  uncle's  wishes." 

Edith  was  not  overwhelmed  by  this  declaration,  for  her 
heart  was  untouched  by  it;  but,  slightly  colouring,  after  a 
moment's  pause  she  said,  "  Gratifying  as  your  perference 
might  be  to  another,  I  can  only  regret  that  it  should  have 
been  bestowed  upon  me.  My  esteem  and  friendship  are 
yours,  as  1  trusted  yours  had  been  mine;  but  beyond  these  I 
can  make  no  return." 

"  But  you  will — suffer  me  to  hope  you  will — when  the 
obstacles  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  at  present  are 
removed,  as  I  pledge  myself  they  shall  be  in  a  very  short 
time.  My  uncle  loves  me  too  much,  and  is  too  easy  in  his 
temper,  to  hold  out  against^my  resolution ;  and  even  Mrs 
Ribley,  to  do  her  justice,  acts  too  much  upon  principle  to 
render  her  influence  dangerous.  The  provision  allotted  for 
me,  even  in  my  uncle^s  lifetime,  is  amply  sufficient  to  en- 
abloi  me  to  take  that  station  in  society  which  my  birth  and 
family  entitle  me  to  claim.  The  consent  of  my  uncle,  and, 
if  you  will,  your  aunt,  once  obtained,  I  flatter  myself  you 
will  at  least  allow  me  to  try  the  effects  of  time  and  per- 
severance in  cl-eating  an  interest  for  myself  in  your  re- 
gards." 

"  No,  Mr  Penshurst,  said  Edith,  mournfully  but  firnrily» 
"  I  will  not  for  one  instant  deceive  you.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  you  offer  me.  I  am  not  ungrateful 
for  the  preference  you  honour  me  with;  but  believe  me,  I 
speak  a  language  that  never  can  alter,  when  I  say,  I 
never  can  be  more  to  you  than  I  am  at  this  moment — your 
friend  and  well-wisher.  As  such,  let  us  part  for  the  pre- 
sent;" and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  hirin,  as  they  now  came 
in  sight  of  Mrs  Macauley's  cottage/ 
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Mr  Penahurst  seemed  to  struggle  with  his  emotions — and 
mortified  pride,  no  less  than  wounded  feeling,  showed  itself 
in  his  countenance  :  *^  At  least  a  few  days,  or  even  lioars, 
might  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  consideration  of  my 
claims  to  your  regard;  and  still  I  would  flatter  myself,  that 
courtesy  alone  will  incline  you  to  grant  them  a  more  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  than  you  can  possibly  do 
now; — a  week — a  month — a  year,  if  you  will — I  am  con- 
tent to  wait  your  final  decision." 

Tears  rose  to  Edith's  eyes,  while  she  answered—--^'  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr  Penshurst,  the  measure  would  only  be  one  of 
protracted  pain  to  both  of  us;  my  sentiments  cannot  now 
waver;  what  I  say  to-day,  I  should  only  repeat  a  year  hence. 
My  best  wishes  are  yours-^-may  God  bless  you!"  They 
had  now  reached  the  garden  gate,  and  Mrs  Macauley  was 
seen  joyfully  hastening  to  meet  them. 

Again  Edith  extended  her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it  in 
silence,  then  turned  abruptly,  and  hastened  away.  Mrs 
Macauley  looked  after  him  for  a  few  minutes,  then  shook 
her  head  with  a  significant  expression,  as  she  regarded 
Edith :  "  He's  a  fine,  genteel,  weel-faur'd  lad,"  thought 
she,  half  aloud,  and  as  if  communing  with  herself,  ^^and 
many  a  one  would  be  glad  of  him,  though  may  be  be  should 
not  look  just  so  high  as  Glenroy's  dochter.'' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

On  returning  home,  Edith  found  Mr  Jlibley  still  vibrat- 
ing to  the  sound  of '^  Refused  Miss  Mogg,  and  old  Mogg 
in  a  dropsy !"  If  Mrs  Ribley's  suspicions  of  her  nephew's 
attachment  to  Edith  had  been  excited,  they  now  appeared 
to  be  completely  dispelled  by  a  note  just  received  from  him, 
declaring  his  intention  of  setting  out  for  the  continent  in  a 
day  or  two.  This  was  quite  conclusive,  in  her  opinion, 
that  she  had  been  for  once  mistaken  in  her  surmises,  and 
she  therefore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  assuring  Edith, 
that  there  appeared  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
that  Mr  Penshurst  had  been  at  all  influenced  by  any  se- 
cret preference  in  refusing  to  ^  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Mogg.  Mr  Ribley  was  too  good  natured  to  retain  his  dis- 
pleasure, which,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  amounted  to  anger, 
however  strongly  he  might  express  his  disappointment;  and 
he  therefore  hastened  lo  lovitv  vVv^  fo^w«\x\%\a!at\>\vv^^to  be 
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reconciled  to  his  somewhat  spoiled  nephew,  before  he  took 
his  departure.  Edith  felt  the  loss  she  had  sustained  in  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  the  dulness  and  vacuity  that 
reigned  in  the  family  would  have  been  at  times  almost  too 
much  for  her  spirit  to  sustain,  had  it  sought  support  in 
outward  things.  But  she  had  '^  that  within  which  passeth 
show,"  even  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek  arid  quiet  spirit," 
seeking  not  its  own  in  the  things  of  this  world,  for  of  all 
those  which  had  once  been  hers  she  was  now  bereflj  the 
tenderest  ties  of  nature  and  of  love  had  been  broken  asun- 
der,— -her  pride  of  ancestry  had  been  abased, — habits  of  al- 
most prodigal  munificence  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
galling  yoke  of  poverty  and  dependence;  even  the  slight  so- 
lace of  pleasing  social  intercourse,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender.  A  mere  worldly  mind  would  have  flown  from 
the  contempISition  of  such  disasters, — a  superstitious  one 
would  have  given  way  to  gloom  and  dejection.  But  the 
christian  sees  in  all  that  befalls  him,  whether  it  be  good  or 
whether  it  seem  evil,  only  the  manifestations  of  Divine  love, 
as  exercised  in  training  and  preparing  the  soul  for  its  approach 
to  that  perfection  which  it  is  one  day  destined  to  realize.  The 
value  of  this  great  and  all-important  truth  daily  pressed  itself 
more  strongly  on  Edith's  conviction,  and  cast  its  hallowed  ra- 
diance even  across  the  weary  path  she  was  destined  to  tread. 
In  constant  communings  with  her  dear  friends  at  Inch  Or- 
ran,  she  had  always  a  sojurce  of  pure,  unmingled  pleasure, 
which,  with  the  fond  and  simple  tokens  of  her  dear  old 
Macky/s  affection,  seemed  now  the  only  fragments  that  re- 
mained to  her  of  her  former  happiness;  and  these  she  did 
not  sullenly  reject,  but  rather  cherished  with  all  the  warmth 
of  a  still  susceptible  heart. 

So'passed  the  time,— the  only  varieties,  such  as  were  af- 
forded by  dull  village  parties,  and  occasional  airings  in  the 
environs  with  Mr  and  ^rs  Ribley,  from  which  she  sought 
to  extract  such  amusement  ^s  could  be  offered  by  the  ob- 
jects that  met  their  view.  Amongst  the  many  closely  em- 
bowered villas  which  lay  on  every  side,  there  chanced  to  be 
one  which  more  particularly  attracted  Edith's  attention, 
from  the  beautiful  disposition  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
glimpse  she  caught  of  the  house  through  the  rich  and  va- 
ried foliage,  which  formed  a  leafy  screen  all  around,  as  if, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  English  seclusion,  to  hide  the  home 
beauties  of  the  scene  from  the  vulgar  eyes  profane  of  the 
passer-by.  She  inquired  of  Mr  Ribley  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 
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"  Sure  I  donU  you  know  ?  Why,  that  is  Woodlands  1 — 
.  belongs  to  your  relation,  Lady  Waldegrave — sweet,  pvetty 
place,  and  such  a  fine  house  ! — never  lives  there,  though  ; 
suppose  you  were  to  get  an  order  from  her  ladyship  to  go 
and  see  it  ;  and  weMl  make  a  party,  and  ask  the  Claridges, 
and  the  Mudges,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Botkins,  and  Miss  Mogg, 
and  a  few  friends,  and  have  a  pic-nic  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds.  Sure,  KUty,  my  dear,  that  would  be  very  plea- 
sant?" 

^^  And  tliis,'^  thought  Edith,  as  she  gazed  upon  it  with 
mournful  feelings,  undefinable  to  herself — '^  This  is  one  of 
Florinda's  many  fair,  but  neglected  homes !"  The  con- 
trast of  her  own  situation,  homeless  and  dependent,  svipelled 
her  heart  with  new  and  painful  emotions  ;  but  such  feel- 
ings were  alien  to  her  noble,  generous  nature,  and  were 
quickly  dispelled  by  better  thoughts.  She  shook  away  the 
tear  which  had  risen  to  her  eye,  and  looked  serenely  on  the 
lovely,  though  deserted  spot.  "  And  be  it  ^o,"  said  she, 
mentally  ;  "  all  are  the  gifts  of  God — and,  oh  !  may  He 
grant  that,  wherever  her  home  is,  it  may  be  a  virtuous  and 
a  happy  one  I" 

Mr  Ribley  continued  to  talk  of  the  projected  pic-nic  till 
they  returned  home ;  and  Edith  had  some  difficulty  in  eva- 
ding his  request,  that  she  would  make  immediate  applica- 
tion for  an  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  he  seemed 
Jikely  to  be  gratified  sooner  than  he  expected,  for,  on  reach- 
ing home,  she  found  the  following  note,  which  had  been 
delivered  in  her  absence : 

* 

"My  dear  Edith, 
^^  I  have  just  heard  from  mamma  you  are  in  town,  and 
wish  a  card  to  my  ball.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
sending  you  one,  and  assure  you  I  shall  be  quite  delighted 
to  see  you  there.  I  wish  very  much  I  could  see  you  be- 
fore then,  in  a  quiet,  comfortable  way  ;  but,  unfortunately^ 
I  have  not  a  single  day  that  is  not  crowded  with  engage* 
meats  ;  but  I  trust  by  and  by  we  shall  have  some  pleasant 
meetings,  as  mamma  tells  me  you  are  going  to  live  with 
some  relations  at  Woodly  Common,  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Woodlands,  and  I  shall  probahly  be  there  for 
a  ihontb  or  two  this  summer.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
going  to  send  my  little  boy  there  for  change  of  air,  aAer 
the  hooping-cough.  I  have  such  perfect  confidence  in  the 
people  who  are  about  him,  that  I  know  he  will  be  quite  as 
safe  as  under  my  own  eye,  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  see- 
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tng  him  as  oflen  as  I  possibly  can.  But  I  should  thick  it 
verj  kind,  dearest  Edith,  if  you  would  go  and  see  him  oc^ 
casionally  ;  it  would  really  be  the  greatest  possible  com- 
fort to  me,  and  do  tell  him  some  little  stories — for  he  quite 
doats  upon  stories.  It  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  part  with 
him,  even  at  so  short  a  distance!  Tell  me,  if  you  don^t 
think  him  an  angel  ?  Adieu,  dearest,  dear  Edith.  I  do  hope 
you  will  come  to  my  ball.  And  believe  me,  ever  and  ever, 
your  affectionate  friend  and  sister, 

'*Florinda  Waldeobave. 
**  Waldegrave  House,  Sunday." 

P.S.  "  If  you  do  think  of  my  ball,  as  I  hope  yon  will, 
pray  consult  my  milliner,  Madame  Duval.  She  is  ruinous, 
but  her  taste  is  perfection.  And,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be- 
ware of  mamma's  friend  and  counsellor,  Madame  la  Roque ! 
I  ^enclose  a  general  order  for  your  admittance  to  Wood- 
ands,  but  I  must  be  very  exclusive  against  admitting  the 
dllage  folks,  while  Dudley  remains  there." 

A  momentary  flush  burned  on  Edith's  cheek  at  the  heart- 
less, unfeeling  impertinence  of  this  billet ;  but  it  passed 
quickly  away,  and  was  followed  by  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the 
thought,  how  ill  its  selfish,  unfeeling  levity  augured  for  her- 
self and  others.  One  thing  particularly  struck  her, — was 
it  delicacy  or  indifference  that  withheld  her  from  once 
mentioning  her  husband's  name  ?  It  could  scarcely  be  the 
former  ;  for  of  true  delicacy  of  mind  Lady  Waldegrave  had 
shown  herself  hitherto  incapable  ;  and  Edith  shuddered  to 
think  it  could  be  the  latter :  she  attached  so  little  credit  to 
Lady  Elizabeth's  testimony,  that  her  insinuations  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  her  mind.  But  this  equivocal  silence 
seemed  but  too  much  in  accordance  with  them.  Should 
it  be  so,  she  thought,  how  little  are  her  outward  circum- 
stances to  be  envied !  Edith  knew  not  yet  half  the  selfish 
egotism  of  a  fine  lady.  It  cost  her  a  struggle  to  write  a 
reply  to  the  note.  Her  worldly  feelings  shrunk  from  the 
task  ;  but  her  better  and  more  Christian  principles  pre- 
vailed. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Mrs  Macauley's  artlessnessi 
and,  indeed,  ignoran|  good-nature,  exposed  her,  in  no 
common  degree,  to  the  various  arts  of  deceptioo  as 
practised  in  civilized  communities,  and  which  are  commonfy 
found  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  refinement  and 
luxury  of  society.  While  in  London,  she  was  a  prey  to 
every  species  of  petty  imposture  with  which  its  streets 
abound;  at  least  as  far  as  her  limited  means  admitted.  Her 
large  pockets  were  daily  replenished  with  half-pence  for  the 
beggars— her  room  was  filled  with  trash  bought  as  bargains 
from  the  worthless'  hawkers  who  beset  the  passengers ;  all 
which,  to. her  surprise  and  mortification,  turned  to  nought 
in  her  hands;  and  the  authority  of  the  wise  Johnnie  himself, 
had  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  restrain  her  from  turning 
his  house,  small  as  it  was,  into  a  house  of  refuge  for  per- 
sons of  no  doubtful  character.  Her  zeal  was  good,  but  it 
lacked  knowledge.  Even  in  her  rambles  on  the  common, 
6r  its  more  secluded  paths,  few  days  passed  without  her 
meeting  with  some  extraordinary  claim  upon  her  wonder, 
admiration,  sympathy,  or  charity.  Edith  was  therefore  too 
much  accustomed  to  interesting  stories,  and  had  seen  too 
many  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  her  good  friend's  judgment, 
to  feel  any  very  lively  interest  in  the  objects  of  her  generoiis 
but  mistaken  ardour.  She  was,  therefore,  but  little 
moved  when  Mrs  Macauley  entered  her  room  one  morning 
at  a  very  early  hour,  and  with  even  more  than  her  wonted 
animation  and  intelligence  beaming  on  her  face — ^*  I  dare- 
say you  will  wonder  to  see  me  so  early,  my  dear,-*  said 
^he,  seating  herself,  almost  out  of  breath;  *'  but  'deed  I- 
could  not  wait  for  your  coming  to  me,  for  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  sleep,  for  thinking  of  what  I  met  with  last 
night." 

"  Dear  '^Macky,  that  is  too  serious,  if  your  adventures 
are  to  rob  you  of  your  rest  as  well  as  of  your  money,"  said 
Edith. 

*'  O,  not  a  bit  I  pfrudge  my  sleep  any  more  than  the 
pickle  siller,  when  I  have  it  to  give ;  but  it  was  my  own 
fault  that  I  did  not  sleep  any  last  night ;  but  I  could  not  get 
him  out  of  my  head,  do  as  I  would." 

^^  I  hope  you  have  not  taki?n  this  same  unknown  into  your 
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heart,  for,  large  as  that  is,  Tthink  it  can  scarcely  be  capa- 
cious enough  to  contain  all  that  you  are  inclined  to  open  it  to ; 
besides,  dear  Macky,"  added  she,  smiling,  ^'  you  must  own 
I  should  sometimes  find  myself  in  such  strange  company  T' 
^*  Well,  well,  but  you  need  not  be  feared  this  time,  my 
dear,  for  I'll  let  nobody  dwell  there  that  is  any  way  disagree- 
able to  you ;  butPm  as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  you  would  not  object 
to  him  if  you  but  saw  him.  However,  Vm  not  going  to  say 
black  or  white  about  him,  for  I  know  very  well  thatyoii  rather 
misdoubt  me  now  ;  to  be  sure  I  have  been  sometimes  mis- 
t^enaswellas  my  neighbours,  and  I'll  not  say  but  what  I 
have  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  my  good  opinions  ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  have  my  senses  still,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful, 
even  though  I  maybe  do  not  turn  them  to  so  much  good  as 
some  better  and  wiser  people  might  do." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs  Macauley  spoke  to 
Olenroy's  daughter  in  a  tone  slightly  indicative  of  pique. 

. "  Dearest  Macky,  forgive  me,"  cried  Edith,  embracing 
her,  ^^  and  do  not  look  so  grave,  if  you  would  not  have  me 
dislike  your  new  friend  for  having  caused  me  to  offend  my 
own  old  and  valued  one." 

My  darling,  it's  not  in  the  power  of  Glenroy's  dochter  to 
offend  me  ;  and  the  creature's  not  living  that  I  would  put 
into  comparison  with  you  for  your  own  sake.  I'm  only  a 
wee  vexed  that  I  cannot  get  yon  to  believe— that  is,  to  un- 
derstand—-or — or  to  coraprtehend  ;  but  'deed  I  do  not  know 
that  I  do  it  right  myself." 

■  "  No  matter,"  said  Edith,  smiling,  "  only  tell  me  what  it 
is  you  wish  me  to  know,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  compre- 
hend it ;  but  now,  let  us  set  out  upon  our  ramble  this 
lovely  morning."  And,  taking  her  old  friend's  arm  within 
hers,  Edith  and  she  set  out  most  lovingly  to  enjoy  the  pure 
air  and  balmy  fragrance  of  a  delightful  summer  morning. 
"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  this  is  what  I  was  gcnng  to  tell 
you.  You  know  what  a  sweet  evening  it  was  when  we 
parted  last  night ;  so  after  I  had  got  to  my  own  door,  I 
thought  I  would  just  go  and  ask  afler  that  poor  ne'er-do- 
weel  creature  that  I  told  you  about.  I  went  to  his  mother's, 
and  I  got  very  little  satisfaction,  but  that  cannot  be  helped ; 
so  as  I  was  coming  home  by  the  t'other  side  of  the  common, 
which,  you  know,  is  very  wild  and  lonesome,  especially  at 
night,  'deed  I  began  to  think  whether  I  was  not  rather  k>o1- 
faardy  to  be  walking  there  by  myself  at  that  timb  ;  then  I 
thought  of  how  many  stories  of  robberies  and  murders  I 
had  heard,  upon  pe«ple  no  better  or  richer  than  myself, 
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and  what  ugly  pits  and  places  there  were  among  the  whins  j 
no  doubt  it  was  very  foolish  in  ine  to  be  thinking  of  such 
things  in  such  a  place,  and  no  creature  near  me.  Well, 
what  do  you  think,  but  at  thftt  very  moment  I  saw  a  person 
on  a  fine  tall  horse  coming  riding  straight  up  as  it  were, 
to  me— then  if  I  was  not  frichtened !  and  my  heart  began 
to  beat  like  any  thing.  However,  I  thought  I  would  put 
the  best  face  I  could  upon  it,  and  not  let  on  that  I  thought 
'  any  mischief  of  him — so,  I  pretended  as  if  I  had  been  just 
looking  tit  the  bonny  young  moon  ;  but  I  cast  the  tail  oi 
my  ee  at  him  for  all  that,  and  I  tried  to  sing — but  'deed  my 
voice  was  not  very  steady — Well,  just  at  that  moment  ffc 
*rode  close  up  to  me,  and  what  does  he  do  but  jump  oH 
his  horse,  and  grip  both  my  hands  in  his ! — Oh  !  I  reall} 
thought  I  was  as  good  as  robbed  and  murdered,  and  I  gave 
such  a  skreegh !-— With  that  he  let  me  go,  but  he  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  then  I  saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes — so  I 
took  heart  at  that — and  says  I,  ^  Sir,  oh,  I'm  but  a  very  poo? 
person,  -but  you  shall  be  welcome  to  all  that  I  have  in  mf 
pocket,  if  you  will  please  to  do  me  no  harm.'  Still  he  die 
not  speak,  but  he  stood  as  if  he  had  not' heard  me,  and  I 
saw  his  lip  quiver,  and  his  heart  heave  as  if  be  was  in  die 
tress  ;  so  then  I  got  more  courage,  and  thinks  I,  this  is  a 
poor  young  creature  that  has  maybe  an  old  mother,  or  a  sick 
wife,  or  some  starving  children,  that's  driven  him  out  to  do 
this — so  I  took  more  heart,  and  said,  *  I  see,  sir,  you  have  not 
been  used  to  this  sinful  life,  and  I  hope  you  never  will.  I 
have  nothing  but  a  poor  sixpence,  a  few  bawbees,  and  a  silver 
thimble  in  my  pocket,  (I  quite  forgot  that  I  had  my  watch  at 
my  side,)  which,  if  they  can  do  you  any  good,  are  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  an  old  woman's  blessing  into  the  bargain.'  Well, 
even  wi'  the  tear  in  his  ee,  he  gave  such  a  sweet  smile,  I  can- 
not forget  it,  and  then  he  said,  <  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
alarm  I  have  occasioned  you — and  for  the  liberty  I  took 
with  you — but  lam  not  what  you  suppose — I  am  no  robber.' 

"  ^  'Deed,  then,  you  do  not  look  like  one'  says  I, '  and  I  hope 
for  the  jsake  of  the  mother  that  bore  you,  as  well  as  for  your 
own,  you  never  will  be  one  ;  but  if  you  only  wanted  to 
frichten  me,  I  do  not  think  it  was  very  well  done  of  you.' 

u  w  No— -no,'  said  he,  quite  earnestly, '  that  was  far  from  my 
intentiot).  I  took  you  for  an  old  friend — one  who  is  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  all  that  is  dear  to  me  ;'  and  then  he 
stopped-^and  I  saw  him  jdst  gulping  down  his  very  thoughts 
as  it  were — and  then  he  said,  <  Can  you,  will  you,  forgive 
me  ?' 
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**^**D.ec<S  lluit  1  will,  with  all  my  heart,'  says  I,  '  and  I 
think  all  the  better  of  you  too  for  the  fricbt  you  ^ave  me, 
now  that  I  know  the  reason  of  it.' 

'* '  Well  then,'  says  he,  '  to  show  that  you  no  longer 
mistrust  me,  you  must  allow  me  to  see  you  safe  home  ;'  and 
before  I  knew  wh'ere  I  was,  there  we  were  walking  arm  in 
arm,  chatting  to  one  another,  as  if  we  had  been  friends  all 
our  days*     Now  is  not  that  very  surprising  ?" 

'^  Why,  it  would  certainly  be  something  of  an  adventure 
with  any  body*  but  you  ;  but  I  think  1  have  heard  you  relate 
still  more  marvellous  incidents  in  your  life,"  said  Edith. 

^^  But  wait  till  you  hear  the  end  of  it,  uiy  dear.  Weli^, 
we  went  on  this  way,  him  leading  his  horse  with  one  hand, 
and  me  banging  on  his  t'other  arm,  and  he  told  all  how  it 
was  he,  happened  to  give  me  such  a  fricht — that  be  had 
been  dining  with  a  friend  in  this  neigbourhood,  and  was 
riding  back  to  town,  but  lost  his  way,  or  at  least  was  not 
sure  about  it,  and  so  when  he  saw  me  coming,  he  thought 
he  would  just  ride  up  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  direct  him  ;  and 
then  the  moment  he  set  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  I  told  you 
before,  he  was  so  struck  with  my  likeness  to  an  old  friend, 
that  he  had  not  seen  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy^  that,  as 
he  said,  he  quite  forgot  himself— Nk)w  was  not  that  very 
naatral?" 

In  the  true  Scotch  style,  to  answer  one  question  with 
another — "  Have  you  still  got  your  watch?"  inquired  Edith, 
with  a  smile.     Mrs  Macauley  reddened. 

**  O,  not  a  bit  of  that  question  is  like  yourself  now ; 
^deed,  and  I  wish  that  your  heart,  that  was  so  innocent  and 
unsuspicious,  may  not  be  getting  corrupted,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  world;  just  with  dwelling  amongst  such  unclean 
creatures !  My  watch !  'deed,  then,  he  was  far  more  like 
to  give  me  a  watch,  if  I  had  wanted  such  a  thing,  than  to 
have  taken  it  from  me !  CHi,  my  darling,  beware  of  hasty 
Judgments — they  ill  become  us,  poor,  ignorant,  sinful  crea- 
tures that  we  are." 

'^  Forgive  me,  dearest  Maeky,  but  you  know  it  is  but  a 
minute  since  you  introduced  your  hero  to  me  as  a  high- 
wayman." 

^^  But  did  not  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  was  nothing  but 
a  foolish  fancy  of  my  own  ?  and  one  I've  thought  much 
ahamo  of  ever  since ;  for  if  I  bad  fiot  been  quite  stupiiied 
with  my  own  senseless  fricht,  I  never  could  have  seen  hk 
face  and  thougbl  ill  could  come  of  It.'^  ^ 
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'^  Yet,  Uis  but  a  few  days  since  you  declared  you  would 
never  trust  to  appearances  again,  after  the— -'^ 

^^  Well,  well,  my  dear,  but  that  was  quite  a  different 
thing  ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  fair  faces  that  hided 
foul  hearts,  just  as  there  are  many  worthy,  respectable,  ill-» 
faured  people.  My  own  good  Mr  Macauley,  many  people 
thought,  was  not  very  pretty,  because  of  his  being  pock- 
marked ;  but  he  was  very  fair  to  my  sight,  for  there's  no 
face  like  the  face  that  loves  us." 

^*  You  say' true,"  said  Edith,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought 
how  few  were  the  faces  that  now  looked  on  her  with  love 
and  gladness. 

^^  Well,  then,  my  dear,  is  not  that  one  good  reason  for 
my  being  so  well  pleased  with  this  young  gentleman  that  I 
was  telling  you  about  ?  Not  a  bit,  but  he  says  he  is  so  fond 
of  my  face,  for  it  puts  him  so  much  in  mind  of  an  old 
friend's — and,  'deed,  he  looked  at  me  with  such  sweet  ear- 
nest eyes,  I  could  not  but  believe  him." 

^<  And  so  you  gave  him  your  last  guinea,"  said  Edith, 
with  a  smile. 

"  O,  my  dear,  but  it  grieves  me  to  think  you  should  be 
grown  so  uncharitable  in  your  words,  when  I'm  sure  it  is 
not  in  your  nature — 'deed,  I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart 
not  to  tell  you  any  more." 

^^  Ah,  pray  let  me  hear  the  conclusion  of  your  tale,  or 
romance,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Dear  Macky,  I  am  only 
sorry  th'at  so  much  goodness  should  so  often  meet  such  bad 
returns." 

^*  But  you  need  not  vex  yourself  about  that  this  time, 
my  dear,  for  there's  nothing  of  the  kind  that  will  be  likely 
to  happen,  as  you  shall  hear.  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  it's  very 
surprising  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  known  you  too 
somewhere,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  say  where.* 
^Perhaps,'  says  he,  ^  in  some  fotmer  state  of  existence,  and 
therefore  let  us  look  upon  this  as  the  renewal  of  old  friend- 
ship, which  is  a  much  better  thing  than  the  beginning  of  a 
new  one — Don't  you  think  so  ?' — *  'Deed,  and  I  do,'  says 
I, '  though  I  am  not  altogether  sure  about  a  former  state,, 
as  we  have  no  authority  for  it ;  but  maybe  I  have  seen  you 
at  Glenroy  Castle,  for  I  used  to  see  so  many  grand  and 
genteel  people  there,  that  I  cannot  remember  either  the 
faces  or  the  names  of  one  half  of  them.'  But  just  then  he 
stopped  to  sort  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  did  not  attend 
to  what  I  was  saying.  So,  after  he  had  put  it  to  rights,  he 
Mid^  '  I  beg  your  pardon— to  whom  does  Glenroy  Castle 
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balong  V  Sol  told  him  how  it  had  belonged  to  our  family 
for  generations,  and  how  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  put 
it  past  your  good  papa's  family — and  thea  my  heart  was 
full — and  so  I  told  him  more  maybe  than  I  should  have 
done — and  so  we  went  on  cracking  together  till  we  came 
to  the  door  of  my  cottage — then  I- was  going  to  wish  him 
a  good  night,  when  he  looked  about  him,  and  said,  ^  What  a 
sweet  little  dwelling  you  have  got  here — how  I  wish  I  could 
find  just  such  another  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  I  want 
ledgings  in  the  country.'  So  I  told  him  it  was  not  my 
own,  but  belonged  to  a  very  decent  couple,  who  let  part 
of  it  for  lodgings,  and  that  I  knew  they  had  two  rooins  at 
the  toother  end  of  it  to  let.  Well,  just  as  I  was  speaking, 
out  came  Mrs  Smith  herself;  and  so  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it  is,  that  he  took  her  lodgings  for  three  months, 
and  is  to  enter  upon  them  to-morrow.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that,  my  dear  ?  Is  that  like  a  robber,  think  you  ?" 

This  went  so  far  beyond  Edith's  worst  anticipations,  that 
she  actually  turned  pale  with  fear,  as  she  thought  of  the 
evil  consequences  that  might  ensue  to  her  poor  old  friend 
from  having  got  thus  involved  (as  she  had  no  doubt) 
with  some  artful  swindler;  and  she  exclaimed,  ^' How 
could  Mrs  Smith  be  so  imprudent  as  to  take  an  utter  stran- 
ger into  her  house?" 

^^  O,  'deed  Mrs  Smith's  but  a  narrow-minded  suspicious 
body:  for  she  hummed  and  hawed,  and  spoke  about  refe- 
rences and  securities;  but  I  said  she  need  not  mind  that, 
for  I  would  be  answerable  for  him." 

"  O,  Macky,  this  is  really  too  much !"  cried  Edith, 
shocked  at  the  imprudence  of  her  good  old  guardian. 

*^  Well,  my  dear,  but  you  should  wait  till  you  hear  me 
out.  So  then  Mrs  Smith  said,  that  was  sufficient. — ^  So 
then,  says  I,  if  you  please,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
your  name.  My  own  name  is  Macauley,  now  in  my  se- 
ventieth year.'^  Well  at  that  his  face  was  overcast,  and 
he  hung  his  head  for  a  minute  or  two  with  a  very  mournful 
look — and  1  saw  his  colour  come  and  go—and  'deed  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  not  quite  so  satisfied,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  looked  at  me  w4th  his  full,  clear,  blue  eyes. 
But  when  I  saw  his  fine  open  face,  I  wondered  at  myself 
for  my  misgiving — and  then^  he  said,  '  I  am  called  Mel- 
combe.'  Well,  tlian,  I  thought  very  naturally  that  he  meant 
Malcolm;  (for  you  know  the  English  have  such  a  way  of 
clipping  every  thing  away  to  nothing) — ^so  I  could  not  but 
cry  out,  what  a  wonderful  thing  that  was,  for  that  surely 
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be  must  be  some  relation  of  the  family,  thougb  he  did  not 
ktiow  it.  But  he  sighed  and  said,  *  The  names  were  diffe- 
rent ;'  and  then  (what  I  tliougbt  was  very  well-bred)  he 
said,  ^  He  would  be  very  glad  to  change  the  one  name  for 
the  other.'  And  was  that  like  a  robber,  think  you  V* 
'  Edith  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Mrs  Macauley's  understanding  as  to  the  dangerous  predi- 
cament she  had  brought  herself  into,  by  introducing  a  per- 
son of  so  suspicious  a  character  to  the  family  with  whom 
she  lodged,  and  making  herself  responsible  for  his  conduct 
This  was  the  very  climate  of  her  Quixotism !  Edith  now  felt 
the  want  of  some  friend  and  counsellor  to  wliom  she  could 
apply  for  advice;  for  dauntless  as  is  the  heart  of  woman  on 
great  and  heroic  occasions — still,  in  the  coarser  occur- 
rences of  this  working-day  world,  she  is  ill-qualified  by  na- 
ture or  education  for  taking  a  part ;  for  truly  has  it  been 
said,  ^^  Women  are  hopelessly  and  incurably  unfitted  for 
business." 

Edith  ezperiehced  this,  as  she  vainly  tried  to  devise  some 
means  for  extricating  her  old  friend  from  this  dilemma; 
but  she  could  do  nothing  herself,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  apply.  She  would  not  expose  her  to  the 
Ribleys,  for  they  were  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
excellence  of  her  character,  and  comprehending  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  her  motives  and  actions,  and  she  shrunk 
from  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  either  herself  or  her  poor 
Mackyto  the  cold  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  Mrs  Ribley,  or 
the  senseless  loquacious  tattle  of  her  husband.  The  only 
scheme  that  presented  itself,  was  to  try  to  persuade  Mrs 
M^cauley  to  write  to  her  nephew,  the  wise  Johnnie,  ac- 
quainting him  with  what  had  passed,  and  requesting  of  him 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  description  of  person  it  was 
she  had  now  involved  herself  with.  Should  that  fail,  she 
could  only  wait  with  patience  the  result  of  this  strange  sus- 
picious adventure.  m 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AcooBmNOLT,  the  following  morning,  Edith  set  forth  as 
usual  for  the  cottage,  and  found  the  ever  active  Mackj 
chanting  away  to  herself,— 
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**  What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose, 
How  dweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed/' — 

asjhe  was  diligently  culling  a  nosegay  of  the  sweetest  and 
the  fairest  for  her  beloved  eleve^  while  her  bible  and  her 
stocking  lay  near  her  on  a  rustic  seat,  canopied  with  ho- 
neysuckles. After  the  first  affectionate  salutations  and 
tender  inquiries  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  Edith,  as 
was  her  custom,  had  read  to  her  old  friend  a  portion  of 
that  book  whose  words  were  as  balm  to  them  both,  she  be- 
gan to  suggest  her  scheme  with  as  much  delicacy  and  fine- 
ness as  possible;  but  she  had  not  proceeded  far  before  she 
was  interrupted. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  for  interrupting  you,  which 
I  know  is  not  good  breeding;  but  I  see  very  well  bow  it  is 
— -you  are  vexing  yourself  with  the  thought  that  maybe  I 
will  be  put  in  prison  for  having  been  caution  for  that  young 
man,  Mr  Melcombe — am  I  not  right?" 

^^  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  dear  Macky,"  said  Edith; 
*^  your  friends  would  never  allow  that  to  come  to  pass,  I 
am  sure." 

"  Well,  whatever  it  is,  you  may  make  yourself  easy ,  for  I 
can  tell  you  he  has  paid  the  price  of  his  lodgings  in  ad- 
vance for  three  months  before  he  entered  upon  them;  for 
he  said  he  could  not  expect  them  to  take  the  word  of  r. 
stranger,  and  neither  ^ould  he  take  advantage  of  my  gene- 
rous confidence  in  him  (or  something  like  that;)  now,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  very  like  a  robber! — Oh,  my  dear,  should 
not  this  be  a  lesson  to  us  to  beware  of  forming  such  rash 
and  hasty  judgments  of  one  another?" 

Edith  smiled  to  hear  Mrs  Macauley's  application  of  the 
terms  rash  and  hasty,  but  she  was  in  pait  relieved  to  find 
she  was  free  from  the  responsibility  she  had  so  thoughtless- 
ly incurred.  Still  she  had  some  vague  misgivings  as  to  the 
character  of  the  person  with  whom  sh^  had  formed  this 
sudden  and  somewhat  suspicious  intimacy.  With  all  Mrs  Ma- . 
cauley's  excellencies,  she  certainly  was  not  a  person  to  cap- 
tivate a  young  man  at  first  sight.  Neither  could  a  stranger 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  her  heart,  be  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  her  manners,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  conversation .  Even  allowing  that  her  resem* 
blance  to  an  old  friend  had  first  attracted  his  notice,  yet 
.  that  resemblance  must  soon  have  disappeared  on  a  more 
intimate  recognition;  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  there  could 
be  two  Mrs  Macauleys  in  the  world. — Y^t  ^^^^^^x  ^i^^ 
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should  I  be  so  uncharitable  in  my  suspicion  ?  she  thought; 
this  poorMranger,  whom  I  am  so  harshly  condemning,  may, 
like  myself,  be  almost  alone  in  the  world;  and  his  heart  may 
have  yearned,  as  my  own  would  have  done,  towards  even 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  one  known  and  beloved  in  hap^ 
pier  days.  While  thoughts  like  thes6  were  passing  through 
her  mind,  Mrs  Macauley  was  doing  the  best  she  could  to 
aid  the  more  favourable  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
Edith's  sentiments. 

"  O,  if  you  were  to  see  him,  my  dear,  Fm  sure  you  would 
almost  think  shame  of  yourself  for  ever  having  evened  him 
to  any  thing  that  was  bad  !  Bat  maybe  you'll  not  see  him 
at  all ;  for  he  says  he  wishes  to  live  very  retired,  though 
he  has  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  dull  for  him  to  live  here  without 
he  had  some  other  company  than  me  ;  for  that  'deed  my 
best  days  were  fled,  and  I  was  not  so  merry  as  I  had  been." 

^'  <  No  more  am  J,'  says  he,  with  a  sigh,  ^  so  we  shall 
suit  very  well  in  that  respect ;  and  when  I  am  here  I  do 
not  desire  any  better  company  than  your  own.*  '* 

Again  Edith's  suspicions  returned. — "  And  does  he  as- 
sign no  reason  for  the  love  of  retirement,  beyond  that  of 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  your  company  ?'* 

^^  Not  yet ;  but  I  dare  say  he  will  tell  me  all  about  him- 
self by  and  by ;  consider,  my  dear,  how  very  short  a  time 
it  is  since  we  have  been  acquainted." 

*^  I  do,  dear  Macky  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  wonder 
that  your  friendship  should  have  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  so  short  a  time." 

"  There's  no  accounting  for  these  things,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied her  friend,  gravely  ;  "  and  we  ought  to  be  very  thank- 
ful when  a  blessing  comes  in  our  way,  and  not  be  too  cu- 
rious in  examining  into  it,  and  taking  it  to  pieces  to  see 
what's  in  it,  just  like  the  children  with  their  toys.  Oh,  if 
we  had  but  the  spirit  of  truth  and  thankfulness,  how  many 
a  pearl  we  might  find  in  our  daily  paths,  that  now  in  our 
pride  and  unbelief  we  trample  under  our  feet !  But  with 
regard  to  this  young  gentleman,  his  health  is  maybe  one 
reason  that  he  wishes  to  be  quiet ;  for  when  I  eaw  him  in 
daylight  yesterday,  he  looked  very  pale,  and  he  told  roe 
that  he  was  but  just  recovering  from  an  illness,  so  he  would 
need  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  for  he  looks  like  one 
that  could  not  take  care  of  himself." 

"  Well,  dear  Macky,  I  shall  rejoice  if  you  have  (bund  a 
real  acquisition  in  yout  ti^n»  ^t\«iv^\  ««i^  ^Vsa  vill  cheer 
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yoQ  in  the  many  lonely  hours  you  must  pass  while  I  am 
engaged  with  my  aunt."  . 

*^  Speaking  of  that,  my  dear,  I  really  think  it  would  may- 
be just  as  well  to  say  nothing  about  this  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Ribley  for  a  little  while,  just  till  I  know  all  about  Mr  Mel* 
combe,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  soon  ;^  for  though 
they  are  very  good  people,  and  very  discreet  to  me,  yet  I 
think  they  are  not  just  so— so " 

^^  So  credulous  as  you  are,  dear  Macky,'^  said  £dith, 
laughing,  as  she  embraced  her  in  taking  leave  ;  '<  well,  I 
shall  keep  your  secret  for  you  in  the  mean  time,  but  jclon't 
tax  my  forbearance  too  long." 

Several  days  passed,  and  still  no  new  disclosure  was 
made,  though  Mrs  Macauley's  infatuation  for  her  new  friend 
seemed  daily  to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  reserve  be  main- 
tained. 

^'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  she,  with  a  perplexed  air, 
one  day,  in  answer  to  Edith's  renewed  remonstrances ; 
"for  he  is  any  thing  but  reserved-«-quite  the  contrary— for 
he  tells  me  a  great  deal  ihat  I  never  knew  before  ;  and  he 
takes  pleasure,,  too,  in  hearing  me  tell  him  all  that  I  know 
—-which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much..  But  whenever  I  speak 
to  him  of  his  family,  the  cloud  comes  over  his  open  brow, 
and  he  changes  the  subject ;  so  Pm  thinking  they  may  be 
no  great  things,  any  of  them ;  and  it  would  be  very  ill 
done  in  me  to  distress  him,  by  seeking  to.  pry  into  his  pri- 
vate affairs." 

Edith.again  felt  how  vairi  was  reason  or  argument,  when 
opposed  to  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  wisely  fbrebore  to 
press  the  matter  farther.  She  resolved,  however,  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  her  old  friend  as  zealously  as  she 
could,  and  upon  no  account  to  suffer  herself  to  be  led  into 
aQ  acquaintance  with  one  whom  she  could  not  yet  consider 
as  any  thing  but  a  mere  adventurer.  She  had,  little 
doubt  but  that  Mrs  Macauley,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
had  acquainted  him  with  her  suspicions ;  and,  either  from 
delicacy  or  conscious  deception,  he  seemed  to  be  equally 
bent  upon  keeping  his  distance.  Although  his  apartments 
had  a  separate  entrance  at  the  other  end  of  the  cottage, 
yet  the  window  of  his  sitting-room  opened  upon  the  garden  ; 
and,  from  the  smallness  of  the  cottage  and  its  boundaries^ 
Edith  was  convinced  be  must  oflen  be  near  them.  It  there- 
fore required  no  common  care  in  one  of  its  inmates,  to 
preserve  such  sytrict  seclusion.  Mrs  Macauley,  indeed,  re- 
presented him  as  much  occupied  in  study  of  sooaa  ^v^4  ^^^ 
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another,  and  that  the  only  relaxations  he  allowed  himadf 
were  a  ride  on  horseback,  and  a  friendly  chat  with  her. 
But,  with  all  these  friendly  chats,  however,  there  came  not 
that  confidential  communication  which  his  friend  daily  look- 
ed for ;  but  still  she  kept  a  stout  heart  even  against  **  hope 
deferred." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Edith  went  to  visit  Lady  Waldegrave's  child ;  and 
though  she  looked  upon  him  with  interest,  it  was  interest 
free  from  all  emotion — proof  sufficient,  had  any  been  re- 
quired, that  the  dreams  of  her  early  love  had  completely  died 
away,  never  more  to  return.  The  boy  was,  indeed,  a  para- 
gon of  childish  loveliness ;  and  already  the  delicate,  yet 
majestic  contour  of  his  head  and  features,  and  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  his  air  and  movements,  indicated  the  child 
of  high  descent.  Youth,  beauty,  and  sweetness  combined, 
are  sure  to  win  their  way  to  every  heart,  and  Edith  soon 
gained  the  good  graces  of  her  little  relative — at  least,  as 
much  as  any  one  can  ever  gain  upon  the  love  of  a  very  in- 
dulged and  pampered  child.  lie  testified  great  repug- 
nance towards  Mr  and  Mrs  Ribley,  whose  awkward  over- 
tures he  rejected  with  disdain.  From  whatever  cause  he 
might  suffer,  it  certainly,  to  all  appearance,  could  not  be 
from  neglect,  as  he  was  most  zealously  attended  I^a 
French  Bonne^  his  Italian  nurse,  and  German  footman,  all 
of  whom  seemed  sedulous  to  please  and  amuse  the  little 
idol  committed  to  their  charge.  The  Ribleys  were'  too 
fond  of  seeing  sights,  not  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  and  Edith,  ever 
willing  to  gratify  others,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
feelings,  accepted  the  oifer  of  viewing  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  thus  allowed  herself  to  be  associated  with 
them  in  all  the  little,  mean,  prying  ways,  in  which  vulgar 
people  delight  to  go  about  a  great  house.  There  was  much 
to  admire  :  The  house,  of  the  purest  style  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture, stood  on  a  gentle  eminence  ;  the  velvet  lawn  was 
studded  with  beds  of  the  richest  and  rarest  flowers  and 
shrubs,  while  trees  of  stately  growth  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  till  the  ground  gradually  sloped  to  the  noble 
river  which  formed  its  boundary^  All  that  taste  and 
wealth  could  do  to  cmbe\\\&Vi  tk^Vi»%>  V&d  Vieen  bestow- 
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led  oil  this,  as  it  seemed,  cherished,  though  now  deserted 
abode. 

The  ijiterior  of  the  house  would  have  required  taste 
more  cultivated  and  refined  than  those  of  the  Ribleys  to 
appreciate.  The  entrance-hall  was  filled  with  noble  spe-  / 
cimens  of  sculpture  the  apartments  were  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  wrks  of  the  Italian  masters ;  and  in 
one,  appropriated  ent^elyio  the  works  of  modern  artists, 
there  were  placed  two  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas's pencil,  in  full  lengths  of  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady 
Waldegrave.  It  was  but  a  momentary  throb  of  surprise 
with  Edith  when  she  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  the  all  but  breathing  form  of  her  faithless  lover — and 
when  it  passed  away,  she  stood,  and  looked  calmly,  though 
sadly  upon  it,  astlpon  the  face  of  one  who  had  injured  her, 
but  with  whom  she  was  now  at  peace.  The  servant  point- 
ed to  a  door,  which  conducted,  he  said,  to  Lady  Walde- 
grave's  private  apartments,  but  her  ladyship  had  given 
positive  orders  that  they  should  upon  no  account  be  shown 
until  they  were  put  in  order,  for  a  first-rate  artist  and  his 
people  were  employed  in  unpacking  the  various  articles 
purchased  by  Sir  Reginald  and  her  ladyship  when  abroad. 

ISHfT  Ribley's  (Curiosity,  in  the  true  spirit  of  cockneyism, 
became  very  importunate,  on  hearing  of  the  locked -up 
apartments  ;  he  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  what  he  had 
seen,  in  comparison  of  what  he  had  not  seen,  and  he  lin- 
gered behind,  and  even  peeped  through  the  key-hole,  in 
hopes  of  spying  something  to  make  a  wonder  of,  but  in  vain 
-—he  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  he  was  fain  to  return 
home,  exclaiming,  ever  and  anon,  ^^  Well,  to  be  sure !  what 
can  be  in  these  apartments  ? — should  just  like  to  know — 
can't  guess — can  you,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?**  For  some  days 
Mr  Ribley  could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  he  had  not  seen. 
Soon  after  her  visit,  Edith  received  the  following  billet 
from  Lady  Waldegrave  : 

'^Dearest  deas  Edith, 
*'*•  I  AM  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  going  to  see  my-  dar- 
ling Dudley — it  was  quite  a  comfort  to  me  to  hear  you  had  ' 
been  at  Woodlands.  And  I  hope  they  showed  you  every 
thing,  and  gave  you  fruit  aqd  flowers  ?  I  have  a  letter  every 
day  from  Mademoiselle  Le  Clerc,  with  a  bulletin  of  my 
sweetest  boy  ;  but  still  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  continue 
to  visit  him  now  and  then.  There  is  another  tbing^  mf 
dear  Edith,  which  I  must  beg  your  eood  o&^^a  \Ti^  vc^^ 

Vol.  U.—P 
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shall  not  teaze  yoQ  with  apologies,  as  I  know  yea  too  well 
to  doubt  your  readiness  to  oblige.    -You   must   know  that 
mamma  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  she  requires  change 
of  air,  which  indeed  is  very  probable,  as  the  weather  is  now 
so  very  hot.     I  wish  her  of  ^11  things  to  go  to  the  sea-side, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  some  distance  from  town.      I  have  eveo 
oflTered  her  Waldegrave  Abbey  for  the  summer,  as  we  shall 
not  go  there  till  very  late  in  the  season,  but  she  persists  ia 
wishing  to  take  possession  of  Woodlands,  which  would  be 
the  most  inconvenient  thing  in  the   world  for  me,  as  it  is 
all  in  confusion  at  present  with  my  foreign  gear,  and  I  can- 
not have  it  put  to  rights  till  I  am  on  the  spot  myself;  and 
to  get  any  thing  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done  while  mammi 
is  in  the  house,  you  must  be  aware,  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible ;  besides  there  is  not  accommodation   for  us  both. 
Now,  what  I  wish  you  to  do,  dear  Edith,  is  to  take  the 
trouble  to  find  a  furnished  house,  which  you  think  would 
be  suitable  for  her,  as  near  to  where  you  are  as  possible. 
She  is  really  fond  of  you  ;  and  as  she  is  of  course  in  the 
best  society,  it  would  also  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  be 
with  her.     Now,  I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  gratify  me 
in  this,  and  the  sooner  you  can  accomplish  it  the  better. 
You  would  see  by  the  papers  how  illustrious  and  renowned 
Sir  Reginald  has  become  upon  the  turf! 

^^  Adieu,  my  dear, 
^^  Believe  me  ever,  your  affectionate, 

"F.  Waij>£okats. 

^^  Manuna  does  not  require  a  large  house,  you  know, 
only  don't  let  it  be  vulgar — and  citlsh." 

This  commission,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture for  Edith  to  undertake,  and  she  wrote  Lady  Walde- 
grave briefly  and  coldly,  declining  to  execute  the  ungra- 
cious office. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  she  received  a  billet  from  Lady 
Elizabeth,  apprising  her  of  her  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  and  requesting  to  see 
her  imihediately,  as  she  had  much  to  communicate.  As 
her  ladyship's  carriage  accompanied  the  summons,  Edith 
had  no  excuse  to  ofier  for  not  complying  with  it  ;  and  she 
accordingly  set  off,  charged  by  Mr  Ribley  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  things  were  in  the  locked-up  rooms 
at  Woodlands,  and  ^beu  he  was  likely  to  get  a  sight  of 
them. 
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She  found  Lady  Elizabeth  in  a  charming  cottage  ornee, 
within  a  beautiful  park ;  but  the  inmate  of  this  little  Elysium 
formed  a  sad  contrast  to  the  loveliness  that  bloomed  around.^ 
She  looked  haggard  and  worn  out,  and  was  in  one  of  her 
most  peevish  and  irritable  moods  of  mind.  The  day  was 
sultry,  yet  she  reclined,  with  her  dogs  and  parrots  around 
her,  by  the  ^e  of  a  blazing  fire,  with  curtains,  as  usual, 
^^^-^tilinost  close  drawn. 

"  You  find  me  excessively  unwell,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
in  answer  to  Edith's  inquiries  ;  "  and  I  impute  much  of  my 
illness  to  the  treatment  I  have  received  from  that  shocking 
man,  your  cousin,  and  from  my  own  daughter — But  pray 
ring  the  bell,  this  is  the  time  when  my  dogs  ought  to  have 
their  walk. — Go,  darlings,  gO.  Pray,  Dawson,  be  careful 
of  them,  and  carry  Amor  when  he  appears  fatigued.— TherjB 
now^,  my  sweets,"  kissing  each  severally  as  she  dismissed 
them,  to  Edith's  great  relief.  '*  Yes,  I  have  been  exces- 
sively ill  used,  which,  together  with  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  that  wretch  Belloni,  has  almost  killed  me.  Thank 
heaven,  I  got  rid  of  him,  and  I  have  got  the  best  and  most 
skilful  man  possible,  Monsieur  Lamotte— -quite  a  treasure ! — 
But  the  cruelty  and  ingratitude  I  have  experienced — I — I 

Do  ring  quickly,  for  I  must  have  my  drops  ! — it  makes 

me  quite  sick  to  think  of  it ! — I  am  so  faint !" 

-Monsieur  Lamotte  obeyed  the  summons.  He  was  a 
grimacing,  high-dressed,  under- bred  Frenchman;  but  he 
knew  his  cue,  and  having  cajoled  his  pfktient,  and  ad- 
ministered some  drops,  he  was  then  allowed  to  depart;  and 
her  ladyship  was  returning  to  the  subject,  when  Edith  be- 
sought her  to  refrain  from  it,  ^nce  it  was  one  which 
agitated  her  so  much.  But,  like  all  weak  people,  she  liked 
the  excitement  of  her  own  paltry  feelings,  and  went  on. 
•  "  It  is  but  too  apparent  that  I  have  been  very  unwell; 
however,  it  was  merely  a  sort  of  nervous  altack,  that  any 
body  might  have,  and  which  Lamotte  assures  me  will  en- 
tirely pass  away,  and  that  in.  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  quite 
tnyself  again.  But  I  found  it  impossible  to  be  quiet  in 
town, — when  one  is  so  much  recherckSe  that  is  out  of  the 
question, — so,  by  the  advice  of  the  medical  people,  and  in- 
deed at  Florinda's  earnest  entreaty,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
efiect  of  change  of  air,  and  proposed  to  go  to  Woodlands 
for  a  few  weeks.  Besides  liking  the  place  itself,  I  was  sure 
it  would  amuse  me  to  superintend  the  arrangements  mak- 
ing there — the  pictures,  marbles,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty 
things  that  my  daughter  purchased  abto^d^  ^w^^'w^  ^^x^^ 
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I  told  FloriDda  I  shouid  wish  to  go  to  her  hoase  for  a  short 
time.  Only  conceive  her  telling  me  that  was  impossible, 
for  that  Sir  Reginald  and  she  were  going  themselves  very 
soon,  and  had  invited  more  people  than  the  house  could 
hold)  to  celebrate  their  child's  birth -day !  You  may 
believe  how  excessively  angry  I  was,  and  we  had  quite  a 
scene.  But  she  cried,  poor  dear,  and  said  how  it  distressed 
her  to  refuse  me,  but  that,  in  short,  she  dared  not  disobey 
her  husband.  *  And  so,  because  you  have  a  bad  husband, 
you  must  be  an  undutiful  daughter !'  said  I;  and  I  told  her 
that  she,  ought  not  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
such  a  person; — that  she  had  done  him  already  too  much 
honour  by  marrying  him; — and  I  even  hinted  that,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  tyranny,  she  ought  to  separate  from 
him.'* 

Edith  was  shocked  at  this  new  proof  of  Florinda's 
duplicity,  in  throwing  the  blame  of  her  own  selGsh  and  uih 
dutiful  behaviour  on  her  husband,  and  thus  setting  at 
variance  those  she  ought  to  have  been  most  desirous  of  uni- 
ting in  affection.  She,  therefore,  strove  by  every  means 
to  soften  the  injury,  and  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  the 
despised,  yet  still  doting  parent;  and  there  are  few  natures 
that  are  not  benefited,  in  some  degree,  by  the  bland  voice 
of  sympathy.  Lady  Elizabeth's  manner  became  less  feverish 
and  irascible  as  she  proceeded — *'  Yes,  it  is  all  very  well, 
as  it  has  turned  out.  This  is  a  pretty  tiny  cottage,  and 
my  dogs  are  quite  safe  v)^4he  park,  no  ^Uianks  to  my 
daughteiv-^though,  poor  dear,  it  was  no  fault  of  hers 
either;  but  my  good  cousin, ,  Lady  Arabella  Conway, 
happened  to  call  at  the  i^ry  time  when  Florinda  and  I  were 
both  a  little  agitated  with  what  had  passed,  and  so  I  told 
her  exactly  how  it  was;  and, she — the  best  creature  in  the 
world — next  day  sent  to  offer  me  this  cottage,  which  ha(f 
been  built  by  Admiral  Conway  for  his  mother, — and,  in 
short,  me  void;  and  though  I  api  not  particularly  fond  of 
a  cottage,  yet  it  suits  me,  with  my  very  limited  income,  to 
have  a  house  without  paying  for  it."  Thus  she  run  on, 
till  the  return  of  her  dogs  from  their  walk,  when  Edith 
would  fain  have  left  her  to  the  pleasures  of  their  society;  but 
her  stepmother  was  not  willing  to  part  with  her  so  easily, 
for  even  she  could  feel,  though  she  could  not  properly  ap-^ 
preciate,  the  harmonizing  influence  of  Edith's  presence— 
that  gentle  forbearance,  and  total  absence  of  all  selfish 
egotism,  which  are  charms  in  themselves  of  no  negative 
description.     On  her    ^w\.»  "Ei^\^  ^Q!iSk\>^sKL^Tk^\<ed  the 
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mother,  such  as  she  was,  thus  disregarded  and  cast  off  by 
her  own,  her  only  child.  Weak  and  frivolous  as  she 
was,  she  trusted  her  mind  might  yet  be  turned  to  better 
things;  and  that  bad  health  and  disappointment  might  lead 
her,  as  they  had  done  many  others,  to  relinquish  those 
'  vanities  which  only  served  to  mock  and  cheat  her  hopes. 
With  these  benevolent  views,  Edith  consented  to  pass  a 
week  or  tw<)  with  her  stepmother,  provided  Mrs  Ribley^ 
would  give  up  her  prior  claims  upon  her;  and  having 
promised,  at  all  events,  to  see  her  as  often  as  ^be  could, 
she  at  length  departed. 

In  her  way  home  she  stopped  at  Mrs  Macauley's  hum- 
ble abode,  and,  upon  entering  her  little  parlour,  found  that 
worthy,  with  a  face  of  deep  deliberation,  musing  upon  the 
contents  of  a  letter  she  held  in  her  band.  The  letter  was 
from  the  wise  Johnnie,  and  the  purport  pf  it  was  to  this  ef- 
fect— that  Mrs  J.  Macauley  anfl  he  would  take  it  very  - 
kind  if  their  good  aunt  would  return  to  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  Archie  having  been  sent  home  from  school  with 
the  modified  small-pox — ^the  baby  having  got  St  Anthony's 
fire — they  had  to  turn  off  the  nursery-maid,  &rC.  &c.  &c.; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  request,  that  his  good  aunt 
would  remain  till  after  Mrs  Macauley's  confinement. 

*^  This  is  certainly  not  an  alluring  invitation,  dear  Mac- 
ky,"  said  Edith,  as  she  finished  reading  the /letter. 

>^  O,  my  dear,  as  to  that  I  do  not  mind,  ori  rather  I  ought 
to  be  very  thankful  that,  in  my  seventieth  year,  T  can  be  of 
any  use  in  the  world,  when  many  a  one  is  just  a  burden 
and  a  reproach;  but  what  vexes  me  is  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  you.''  Here  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she 
gazed  fondly  on  her  darling  Hcve, 

"And  I  shall  miss  you,  my  own  dear,  kind  friend,"  said 
Edith,  equally  afiected;  "  but  that  is  not  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. At  your  age,  it  is  really  too  much  to  call  upon 
you  to  encounter  so  much  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  dis- 
comfort.'* 

"  My  dear,  at  no  age  are  we  ever  unable  to  serve  God  in 
some  shape  or  otlter — that  is  our  destiny  from  beginning  to 
end;  and  how  can  I  serve  God  so  well  as  by  serving  his 
children  and  my  fellow-creatures  ?  and  maybe  I  did  not 
think  of  serving  Him  so  much  as.  I  should  have  done  in  my 
younger  days,  and  I  ought  to  be  very  grateful  in  being  per: 
mitted  to  do  it  in  my  old  age;  so  I  will  just  put  my  foot  in 
one  of  the  coaches  to-morrow  morning." 

Edith  knew  the  generous  devotednes^  oC  \?afe  ^jj«i\  ^^ 
P  2 
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woman  too  well  to  attempt  to  turn  her  from  the  path  of 
her  duty.  The  claims  of  Gienroy's  daughter  only  Would  she 
have  considered  superior  to  those  of  Mr  Macauley's  nephew; 
but  as  she  did  not  stand  in  need  of  her  services  at  that 
time,  the  claims  of  Johnnie  Macauley  were  paramount  to 
all  others.  Those  only  who  love  the  country  as  much  as 
Mrs  Macauley  did,  can  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifice  she 
made  in  quitting  her  sweet  ruraJ  dwelling,  with  its  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  busy  bees,  for  the  crowded  city,  the  noise  of 
a  small  inconvenient  house,  and  the  strife  of  sickly,  unruly 
children. 

^^  Another  thing  I  am  really  sorry  for,''  said  she  to  Edith, 
^^  besides  parting  from  you,  is  the  leaving  that  fine  interest- 
ing young  pian  Mr  Melcombe,  without  getting  his  historyi 
which  I  have  no  doubt  I  would  have  done,  if  we  had  beeo 
to  stay  much  longer  together;  and  then  I  would  have  liked 
so  well  to  have  made  you  Acquainted  with  each  other !  Fm 
as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  you  would  have  come  to  be  very  fond 
of  one  another,  for  I  think  there's  a  something,  I  cannot 
tell  what— a  sort  of  resemblance,  as  it  ^ere,  in  your  ways' 
of  thinking,  for  he  is  every  bit  as  good  as  you,  my  dear — 
in  his  sentiments  I  mean.  As  to  one  another's  hearts,  you 
know  we  cannot  tell  what's  in  them."  And  with  many  a 
tender  embrace,  hopes  of  meeting  soon,  and  promises  of 
writing  oflen,  Edith  tpok  leave  of  her  dear  old  friend,  who 
was  to  set  off  betimes  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

.  Feom  this  time  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  Lady 
Elizabeth  did  not  either  come  in  person,  or  send  her  car- 
riage with  an  invitation  amounting  to  a  demand  on  Edith, 
till  at  length  nothing  could  satisfy  her  but  that  she  should 
take  up  her  residence  with  her  entirely  for  a  few  weeks. 
Edith  would  fain  have  excused  herself;  not  that  it  was 
worse  to  be  with  her  than  with  the  Ribleys,  but  that  she 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  brought  into  intercourse 
with  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Waldegrave,  as  she  doubtless 
would  be,  if  an  inmate  of  her  stepmother's  family.  But 
Lady  Elizabeth  disliked  contradiction  too  much  ever  to 
submit  to  it  when  she  could  help  it,  and,  bent  upon  carry- 
ing her  point,  she  m&dea  dvTe^^t  a^i^eal  to  Mrs  Ribley,  who, 
Mattered  by  tlus  candeacQtffl\ou^^v  ow<:a  ^^\^^  xx^w  the 
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propriety  of  Edith's  accepting  her  ladyship's  invitation.  It 
also  happened  to  suit  her  own  plans  particularly  well,  as 
Mr  Rtbley  and  she  were  meditating  their  annual  trip  to 
Cheltenham  with  their  good  friend  Mrs  Rose  Popkin,  who, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  had  been  their  travelling  compan- 
ion. And  as  Edith  could  not  be  taken  with  comfort  to 
them^  nor  left  with  propriety  by  herself,  this  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  her  was  the  very  thing  that  seemed  to  suit  all' 
parties.  Accordingly,  Edith  had  to  acquiesce  with  the 
best  grace  she  could  to  lake  up  her  abode  for  the  present 
at  Oak  Cottage. 

In  one  respect  Edith  was  benefited  by  the  change.  Al-  • 
though  the  great  proportion  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  visitors  pro- 
bably did  not  rank  much  higher  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual scale  than  Mrs  Ribley's,  still  their  manners  were  more 
elegant,  and  their  conversation  more  refined.  As  intelli- 
gent beings,  or  rational  -companions,  they  were  perhaps  no 
better ;  but  as  mere  passing  acquaintances,  they  were  cer- 
tainly superior.  Preeminent  amongst  them,  were  the  kind 
owners  of  her  little  demesne — Admiral  and  lady  Arabella 
COnway :  the  former  a  still  handsome,  though  somewhat 
disabled-looking  man,  with  open  countenance,  fine  bald 
head,  franki  bluflf  manners,  and  a  sort  of  hasly,  peremptory 
good  nature.  Descended  from  noble  ancestry,  Lady  Ara- 
bella inherited  the  dignity  without  the  pride  of  birth,  and 
possessed  that  inherent  nobility  of  mind,  which  sheds  its 
own  native  lustre  upon  the  adventitious  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  nearly  related  to  Lady  Elizabeth — they  had  spent 
much  of  their  childhood  and  youth  together,  and  her  good- 
ness of  heart  led  her  still  to  feel  an  affection,  and  take  an 
interest  even  in  the  vapid,  frivolous  being,  with  whom  there 
existed  no  other  afiinity.  Edith  had  been  charmed  with 
the  unafiTected  sweetness,  and  dignified  simplicity,  of  Lady 
Arabella's  manners,  and  expressed  the  prepossession  she 
felt  towards  her  to  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  Yes,  my  cousin  ia  a  very  good  woman,  though  un  peu 
dSvote.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Derrington's,  and  you  may  still  see  she  has 
been  handsome  ;  but  *slfb  and  I  made  our  debut  together, 
and  somehow  I — in  short.  Lady  Arabella,  though  the  best 
creature  in  the  world,,  produced  no  sensation  whatever, 
while  I" — Here  her  ladyship  gave  one  of  her  little  haggard 
smiles,  and  Edith  smiled  too,  as  she  contrasted  the  natural 
dignity,  and  charming,  serene  countenance  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella, with  the  withered,  8hrWe\led^o\i\va^\  \\Kti\^^\ — 
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*^  however,  she  might  have  made  un  hon  partly  it  waa  said  ^ 
but  she  chose  to  make  a  love  match,  and  married  the  Hon- 
ourable Captain,  now  Admiral  Conway.     However,  a  Her 
all,  it  has  turned  out  well ;  he  has  got  a.  handsome  fortune 
somehow,  and  she  has  been  excessively  lucky  in  disposing 
of  her  family  :  her  daughters  are  both  greatly  married,  one 
to  Lord  Ellersly,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Tadcaster — the 
other  to  Lord  Beechley.     Her  sons  have  also  made  great 
alliances,  and  are  in  very  good  situations  ;  so  that  shemaj 
have  a  great  deal  of  power  and  patronage  if  she  chooses. 
The  admiral  has  a  charming  house  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  shall  go  some  day  when  I  feel  quite  able  ;   but  he 
is  become  very  lame,  and  rather  deaf,  and  it  quite  kills  me 
to  raise  my  voice  ;  indeed  Dr  Lamotte  is  of  opinion,  that 
my  complaints  are  of  an  incipient  pulmonary   nature,  and 
recommends  my  going  abroad  before  winter,  which  I  shall 
certainly  do,  otherwise  my  voice  will  be  completely  ruined. 
Dr  Price  allowed  me  to  exert  myself  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  see  your  poor, 
dear  father  when  I   was  last  in  Scotland  ;  in  fact  I  lost 
three  notes   by  being  obliged  to  j-aise  my  voice  to  him — ^if 
Dr  Price  had  not  been  a  fool,  he  never  would  have  allowed 
it.     Then,  you  know,  I  had  that  odious  German  !  who 
drank  beer  and  smoked !    shocking  and  foolish  !    but  we 
wont  talk  of  that.     As  for  Belloni,  he  was  the  most  mer- 
cenary creature  in  the  world,  and,  I  do  assure  you,  thouorht 
much  more  of  his  own  fortune  than  of  my  health  ;  however, 
I  trust,  by  care,  and  the  uncommon  skill  of  Dr  JLamotte,  I 
shall  get  round  in  time." 

In  a  far  different  .strain  was  a  letter  from  Mrs  Macau- 
Icy,  exulting  in  her  own  humble  way  at  the  various  uses 
to  which  she  was  put ;  and  very  triumphant  at  a  visit  she 
had  had  from  Mr  Melcombe,  who  had  bought  and  paid  for 
a  handsome  gold  watch  of  Johnnie's  own  making.  The 
communication  ending  with  the  usual  interrogation,  ^^  Was 
that  like  a  robber,  my  dear  ?" 

The  distance  between  Oakley  House  and  the  Cottage 
was  so  short,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  in- 
tercourse taking  place  with  the  generous,  kind-hearted 
pair,  who  possessed  not  less  the  will  than  the  power  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  their  neighbours.  Edith's  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  Lady  Arabella  daily  ripened  into  a 
warmer  sentiment  of  affection,  and  was  met  by  correspond- 
ing feelinos  on  the  part  of  that  lady.  But  as  Lady  Eliza- 
beth  had  all  the  exdusvNeive^  o^  ^  \\\.\X^  mvnd^  she  would 
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have  b^en  quite  jealous  of  this  increasing  intimacy — had 
she  imagined  there  was  more  in  it  than  attention  to  her 
protegee.  For  the  first  time  since  she  left  Inch  Orran, 
Edith  found  herself  in  society  congenial  no  less  to  her 
principles  than  to  her  taste  and  feelings.  Lady  Arabella 
remindecf  her  much  of  her  dear  Mrs  Malcolm.  There 
was  in  both  the  same  benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  shed- 
ding its   divine   halo  over  the   daily  actions  of  life — not 

'  dwelling  on  their  tongues,  but  reigning  in  their  hearts — 
making  their  light  to  shine  before  men — but  never  using 
it  to  burn  the  conscience  of  those  who  differed  from  them- 
selves. The  same  bland,  genial  spirit  seemed  to  pervade 
}ier  family — her  daughters,  with  all  the  true  refinement  of 
birth  and  breeding,  were  free  from  the  pitiful  frivolities 
and  paltry  airs  of  fashion.  They  sought  not  in  its  "  weak 
beggarly  elements,"  either  for  happiness  or  distinction — 
but,  young,  beautiful,  rich,  and  lioble,  they  dared  be  "  wise 
and  good."  Cheered  and  invigorated  by  this  communion 
of  mind,  and  similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  Edith's  spir- 
its gradually  rose  to  their  own  natural  pitch  ;  and  her 
eyes  beamed,  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  with  all  the  anima- 
tion, and  more  than  all  the  beauty,  of  former  days ;  for  it 
was  now  beauty  matured  and  embellished  by  expanded  in- 
tellect, and  more  exalted  feelings. 

The  time  was  thus  passing  pleasantly  away,  when  Lady 
Waldegrave  arrived  to  take  possession  of  Woodlands  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer.  This  event  was  no  sooner 
known  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  (for  she  did  not  even  wait  till  it 
should  be  communicated,)  than  she  was  on  the  fidgets  to 
go  to  her  daughter,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  embracing 
or  reproaching,  seemed  uncertain — probably  both.  She 
accordingly  ordered  her  carriage,  without  even  consulting 
Dr  Lamotte  ;  and,  attended  by  her  dogs,  set  out  to  spend  the 
day  where  she  had  little  reason  to  flatter  herself  she  would 
be  a  welcome  guest. 

Edith  had  declined  accompanying  her ;  and,  having  a 

:   general  invitation  to  Oakley  House,  gladly  availed  herself  of 
her  liberty  to  go  and  spend  the  day  with  her  friends  there. 
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Although  the  distance  between  Oakley  House  aod  the 
Cottage  was  in  reality  short,  it  was  lengthened  tot^  consi- 
derable space  by  the  beautiful  diversity  of  the  ground  which 
intervened,  and  to  which  the  walks  and  drives  had  been  judi- 
'  ciously  adapted.  Edith  could  not  help  contrasting  in  ber  own 
mind,  as  she  walked  along,  the  difference  between  the  sylvan 
graces  of  an  ETiglish  home  scene,  such  as  this,  and  the  more 
picturesque  beauties  of  her  own  Highland  domain.  At  the 
dear  recollection  of  Glenroy,  her  heart  flew  back  to  the 
loved  haunts  of  its  early  days;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  pre- 
sent were  all  suspended  while  again  she  lived  over  the  past. 
The  gay  visions  of  her  childhood  rose  to  view— but  they 
who  had  formed  her  felicity  then — where  were  they  now* 
Ronald — Norman — Reginald  I  For  each  and  all  of  them 
how  many  were  the  bitter  tears  she  had  shed !  and  what 
'  had  slie  reaped  from  these  fair  blossoms  of  life's  morning? 
Alas !  nought  but  regret,  sorrow,  and  disappointment ! 

From  contemplations  such  as  these,  she  was  roused  by 
coming  suddenly  in  contact  with  Admiral  Conway,  as  he 
advanced  from  an  adjacent  walk,  leaning  on  tbe  arm  of  a 
gentleman,  with  whom  he  appeared  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Conscious  that  the  traces  of  her  emotion  must  be 
visible  on  her  countenance,  Edith  scarcely  ventured  to 
raise  her  eyes,  still  swimming  in  tears,  and  having  exchange 
ed- salutations,  would  have  passed  on.  But  this  the  admi- 
ral would  not  permit. 

"  Come,  this  is  a  fortunate  encounter,"  cried  he;  "  La- 
dy Arabella  has  half  quarrelled  with  me  this  morning,  for 
depriving  her  of  this  gallant  convoy,"  pointing  to  his  friend 
"with  whom  she  had  intended  to  figure  off  to  the  Cottage; 
but  I  shall  make  my  peace  handsomely  if  I  return  with 
such  a  fair  -prize. — Miss  Malcolm,  allow  me  to  introduce 
Mr  Melcombe." 

Edith  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the  mention  of  this  name, 
and  beheld  a  young  man  of  noble  mien  and  features,  but  so 
pale,  and  with  such  visible  emotion  on  his  countenance,  that 
she  could  scarcely  refrain  from  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
alarm.  But  the  next  moment  she  smiled,  to  think  this  must 
be  the  unknown  friend  of  Mrs  Macauley,  and  she  at  once 
felt  she  had  wronged  him  by  her  suspicions.     AH  this  was 
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the  conviction  of   a  moment,  while  the  admiral   went 
on,— 

"  The  similarity  of  your  names  is  so  great,  that  I  know 
not  how  we  are  to  distinguish  them  in  England,  where  we 
don't  give  the  vowels  such  fair  play  as  you  do  in  Scotland. 
You  must  teach  me  the  true  pronunciation  of  your  name, 
Miss  Malcolm,  that  I  may  not  offend  its  Celtic  antiquity  by 
confounding  it  with  our  Saxon  appellatives." 

."England  has  rid  me  of  some  of  my  Celtic  prejudices," 
said  Edith,  -*'  and  has  taughtme  what  I  certainly  might  have 
known  before — that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name  beyond  the 
association  of  ideas  we  connect  with  it." 

"  And  the  associations,"  replied  he, "  are  rather  in  favour 
of  your  name,  distinguished  as  it  has  been  in  ancient  times, 
as  well  as  in  modern  days.  I  am;  therefore,  glad  that  Eng- 
land  can  lay  claim  to — to  the  patronymic  of  my  gallant 
friend  here. — Melcombe,  what  is  the  matter?  are  you 
ill?" 

The  question  brought  back  more  than  the  glow  of  health  v 
to  Mr  Melcombe's  face,  as  he  uttered  hastily,  "  Yes — quite 
_but " 

"  But  you  turn  pale  at  the  thoughts  of  hearing  your  pan- 
egyric proclaimed  in  a  fair  lady's  ear?  Well,  depend  upon 
it  the  deeds  of  Captain  Melcombe  would  have  shone  ten 
thousand  times  brighter  in  her  eyes,  and  sounded  a  thousand 
times  sweeter  in  her  ears,  had  they  been  achieved  by  a 
Captain  Mocome  or  Mak-kum — which  is  it  ?" 

"  Neither,"  said  Edith,  smiling;  "  and  you  must  not  flat- 
ter yourself  you  will  be  able  to  pronounce  a  Highland  name 
until  you  have  first  breathed  our  mountain  air." 

"  Well,  I  hope  to  do  that  some  day  before  I  die;  and  that 
1  shall  take  my  first  lesson  from  you  on  the  top  of  some 
Highland  Parnassus.  What  say  you  to  joining  me  in  that 
expedition,  Melcombe?  I  suspect  you  would  find  it  a  more 
arduous  task  to  haul  me  up  to  the  top  of  Ben-Lomond,  than 
it  was  even  to  hoist  the  Greek  flag  over  the  Turkish  cres- 
cent?" 

^<  I  trust  I  shall  one  day  be  allowed  to  make  the  attempt," 
said  Mr  Melcombe. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  full,  clear, 
and  melodious  as  it  was,  which  made  Edith  start,  and  un- 
consciously she  looked  with  an  inquiring  gaze  at  the  speaker. 
Again  the  colour  mounted  almost  to  his  brow  as  he  met 
her  look.  -An  unaccountable  feeling  of  constraint  seemed 
to  tnke  possession  of  him;  and  althou^lx  VVv^  ^^\ss)x^  ^:a\s:- 
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tinued  to  talk  away,  without  noticing  the  embarrassment  of 
his  companion,  he  remained  nearly  silent  during  the  rest  of 
the  walk. 

^^  Now,  have  I  not  made  a  good  cruise  of  it  ?"  said  the 
admiral  to  hi^  lady,  as  he  presented  Edith,  who  was  re- 
ceived, as  usual,  with  open  arms.  >^  What  more  could  you 
have  done  had  you  led  the  expedition  yourself,  my  lady?'' 

^^  I  could  at  least  have  had  a  little  more  pleasure,  even  if 
I  did  not  presume  to  claim  any  of  the  merit  of  it,"  said  she, 
smiling. 

^'  I  was  sure  of  that,''  exclaimed  the  admiral,  with  a  tri- 
umphant air;  ^'  I  was  sure  there  would  be  a  but,  or  an  if, 
or  an  only  in  the  case — women  never  are  contented.  When 
you  marry,  Melcombe,  take  my  advice  and  marry  a  real  ge- 
nuine discontented  woman  at  once,  and  then  you  know  what 
you  are  about;  but  we  never  know  what  to  do  with  these 
laughing  hyenas,"  pointing  to  Lady  Arabella,  whose  smile 
was  now  turned  into  a  laugh.  "  They  are  really  very  try- 
ing to  the  temper,  for  there's  no  knowing  when  they're  in 
good  humour  or  in  bad;  for  my  part,  I'm  kept,  as  you  may 
see,  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm." 

^^  *  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all  1'  Is  it  not  so, 
Mr  Melcombe?"  said  Lady  Arabella,  gaily. 

Again  Edith  naturally  directed  .her  look  to  the  person 
addressed,  and  again  she  was  struck  with  the  changing  co- 
lour and  embarrassed  expression  of  his  countenance,  as, 
with  a  forced  smile,  he  was  about  to  reply,,  when  the  admi- 
ral interposed:—"  1  see  how  it  is,"  said  he,  kindly  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  ^  the  native  hue  of  resolution  is 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  at  the  discussion 
we  were  engaged  in,  and  the  best  cure  for  that  is,  to  have 
recourse  to  our  charts  and  compasses  to  settle  the  point  ^ 
so,  come  along  to  the  library;"  and,  taking  his  friend'9 
arm,  they  left  the  room. 

Lady  Arabella  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  said,  "  Pray,  may  I  ask  'whether  you  had 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr  Melcombe?" 

"  None,"  replied  Edith^"  at  least  none  that  I  ara  aware 
of,  though  'tis  like  a  dream  to  me  having  seen  him  before, 
but  when  or  where  I  cannot  telL"  She  then  recounted  to 
Lady  Arabella  Mrs  Macauley's  adventure,  and  her  own 
(as  it  now  appeared)  groundless  suspicion. 

Lady  Arabella  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  his  ever 
having'been  taken  for  a  highwayman,. and  said,  he  had  pro- 
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bably  been  dtoiag  with  them  the  evening  of  Mrs  Macauley's 
rencontre.  ^ 

^^  It  must  have  been  at  Glenroy  we  jnet,"  said  Edith, 
musingly;  ^^  and  I  think  I  recollect  something  of  his  air  and 
features,  though  I  failed  to  recognise  him." 

'<  That  is  scarcely  possible,"  said  Lady  Arabella;  ^'  his 
is  a  countenance  that,  once  seen,  could  pot  be  soon  forgot- 
ten." ^ 

Edith  sighed  to  think  how  slight  and  transient  were  the 
impressions  the  most  noble  and  gifted  had  made  upon  her 
then,  when  there  was  but  one  object  on  which  her  thoughts 
cared  to  dwell. 

"  This  young  man,"  said  Lady  Arabella,  "  is,  as  you 
may  perceive,  a  prodigious  favourite  of  the  admiral's,  and 
I  may  also^add,  of  mine.  Besides  having  been  the  means 
of  saving  the  life  of  my  second  son,  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
there  is  something  so  prepossessing  both  in  his  countenance 
and  manners — something  so  open  and  ingenuous  in  his 
whole  bearing,  that  a  much  slighter  recommendation  than 
Edward's  would  have  inclined  us  to  him.  ^  Hitherto  we 
have  found  him  a  very  delightful  companion;  but  his  man- 
ner is  much  changed  to-day,  or  it  may  be  my  fancy.  Wefe 
you  struck  with  any  thing  peculiar  ?"j 

"  I  certainly  was,"  replied  Edith,  "  even  at  the  first 
moment  we  met ;  and  now  I  think  I  recollect  when  a 
child,  a  Lady  Melcombe  sp^ending  some  days  at  Glenroy, 
and  having  two  sons  with  her.  Probably  this  may  be  one 
of  them." 

'*If  it  were  so,"  said  Lady  Arabella,  "  his  emotion,  poor 
fellow,  might  l)e  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  mother  having  been  afterwards  divorced." 

"  Do  you  know  nothing  of  his  family  ?"  Inquired  Edith. 

"Nothing.  AH  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
serving  on  bo4rd  a  merchant  ship  at  the  time  when  it  was 
chased  and  attacked  by  pirates.  I  wish  the  admiral  were 
here  to  explain  the  affair  to  you,  for  I  cannot  do  it  justice ; 
but  you  would  have  to  listen  to  so  much  nautical  detail, 
which  (like  myself)  you  could  not  understand,  that  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  to  give  my  round  unvarnished  tale  ;  the 
substance  of  which  is,  that  this  young  man,  by  his  skill, 
bravery,  and  resolution,  not  only  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  ship,  but,  by  his  boldness  and  heroism,  succeeded  in 
boarding  and  finally  capturing  the  pirate,  laden  with  rich 
booty,  of  which  a  considerable'  share  was  allotted  to  him. 
He  afterwards  fitted  out  a  Greek  armed  vesa^l^  q^  hiV^O^V^ 
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took  the  command,  and  has  performed  many  gallant  and 
even  brilliant  exploits  in  the  cause  ;  but  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  one  engagement,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  service.  His  health,  however,  seems  now  nearly 
re-established:  but  what  are  his  future  plans,  the  admiral 
and  he  only  know,  as  I  am  not  of  the  council. — And  now 
I  have  told  you  all  I  can  tell  of  our  hero  and  your  high- 
wayman." 

And  that  little  was  sufficient  to  make  Edith  already  feel 
an  interest  in  one,  to  whom,  even  in  his  bright  career, 
some  painful  or  melancholy  history  seemed  attached. 

When  the  admiral  and  his  young  friend  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  party  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Ellersley,  and  one  or  two  chance  guests. 
The  conversation,  both  before  and  during  dinircr,  became 
general  ;  and  Edith  remarked,  that  Mr  Melcombe  bore 
his  part  in  it  with  an  ease  and  spirit,  very  different  from 
the  constrained  air  and  abrupt  manner  which   had  marked 
his  first" introduction  to  her.     She  could  not  avoid  observ- 
ing, too,  that  he  seemed  carefully  to  shun  all  occasions  of 
addressing  her,  or  even  of  rendering  those  little  ordinary 
attentions,  which  become  more  marked  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance ;  yet,  more  than  once,  she  had  caught  his 
eye  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  deep  undefinable 
meaning,  which  confirmed  her  in  her,  surmises,  that  some- 
how or  other  she  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  recol- 
lections of  painful  import.     Under  this  impression,  Edith 
felt  no  less  distant  and   embarrassed  in  her    demeanour 
towards  him  ;  and  when  they  separated  in  the  evening,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  parted  still  .greater  strangers  than  when 
they  had  met. 

Edith  failed  not  to  make  Mrs  Macauley  acquainted  with 
this  favourable  introduction  to  her  friend  ;  and  received  a 
delighted  and  triumphant  letter  in  return,  interspersed  with 
*  reflections  in  her  usual  style,  and  containing  various  par- 
ticulars of  Johnnie  and  his  family,  who  were  now  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances.  Johnnie  had  got  payment  of 
a  large  account ;  and  the  children  were  all  better,  and 
Mrs  Macauley,  junior,  keeping  up  wonderfully  ;  and  so 
there  was  great  reason  to  be  contented  and  happy,  especi- 
ally since  this  fine  young  man  had  turned  out  so  well.     - 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Lady  Elizabeth  returned  from  her  visit  in  great  good 
humour.  Lady  Waldegrave,  she  said,  had  been  delighted 
to  see  her — had  only  delayed  informing  her  of  her  arrival 
till  she  had ,  got  every  thing  arranged — and  was  to  have 
driven  over  for  her,  (that  very  day),  had  she  not  been  an- 
ticipated by  her  arrival.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  Florinda 
had  presented  her  with  some  of  what  she  called  perfect 
gems  of  art — -but  which  were,  in  fact,  the  mere  rubbish  of 
her  collection.  She  was  so  occupied  in  admiring  and 
arranging  her  baubles,  that  Edith  learned  little  more  from 
her  than  that  Sir  Resrjnald  was  not  at  Woodlands  ;  that 
Florinda  had  appeared  rather  ahattUj  but  had  promised  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling. 

The  following  day,' as  Edith  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  (Lady  Elizabeth  always  spending  the  mornings  in 
her  own  dressing-room),  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  presently 
Lady  Waldegrave  was  announced.  Edith  started  up,  and 
for  a  moment  stood  aghast  at  finding  herself  thus  suddenly 
confronted  with  her  heartless,  treacherous  rival.  Lady 
Waldegrave,  however,  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  agita- 
tion ;  but  advanced  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and, 
embracing  her,  laid  her  cheek  to  her's;  and,  with  her 
sweetly  modulated  voice,  said,  ''  How  happy  T  am  to  meet 
you  again,*  dear  Edith  I" 

Edith  could  only  bow  in  acknowledgement,  and  for  some 
moments  remained  in  silent  agitation  ;  but  making  an 
effort  to  regain  her  composure,  sTie  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  inform  Lady  Elizabeth  of  Lady 
Waldegrave's  arrival. 

"  I  beg  pardon,   Edith,  love,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  but 
the  visit  is  not  to  mamma,  but  to  you.     I  was  so  sorry, 
love,  we  could  not  meet  in  town  ;  but  it  really  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  as  one  wishes  there.     And  by  the  by,  ho^^  much 
better  you  look  than  when  I  saw  you  in  Scotland !  I  don' 
think  the  Scotch  air  at  all  favourable  to  beauty,  jou  mus^ 
know  ;  but  you  have  made  a  wonderful  escape  from  Scotch^ 
ness  of  every  kind."     And  she  sighed  as  she  said  it,  while 
she  surveyed  her  with  the  patronizing  air  of  one  so  gifted 
in  herself,  that  she  could  aflbrd  to  bestow  approval  on  an- 
other.     And  certainly  Lady  Walde^tvj^^^  c^'w\s»  >^^ 
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suffered  no  diminution,  for  she  looked,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful  and  captivating  than  ever. 

'^I  came  e;ir1y,  and  alone,  because^  really  wished  to  see 
you  by  yourself,  and  to  explain  many  things,  which  I  am 
aware  must  have  appeared  very  strange  and  unaccountable 
to  you,  and  which  I  fear  have  prejudiced  you  sadly  against 


me." 


"  Excuse  me,"  said  Edith,  "  but  I  cannot  now  listen  to 
any  explanation— 'the  facts  spoke  for  themselves  at  the  time; 
that  time  has  been  long  since  passed,  and  with  it  all  resent- 
ment, all  regret,  on  my  part." 

"  Then,  you  do  forgive  whatever  may  have  appeared 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  my  conduct  ?" 

''  I  forgive  all  who  ever  injured  me,"  said  Edith,  mildly, 
but  emphatically", "  as  I  hope,  to  be  forgiven." 

"  Dear  Edith,  you  were  always  kind  and  generous.  But, 
if  I  injured  you.  Heaven  knows  it  was  unintentionally  ;  for, 
indeed,  I  ever  loved  you  ;  and,  I  do  assure  you,  it  has  many 
times  made  me  quite  wretched,  to  think  of  the  cruel  es- 
trangement that  took  place  between  us."  And  her  lady- 
ship put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  But  for  that  artful 
designing  woman,  Madame  Latour,  whom  mamina  foolishly 
committed  me  to,  I  art!  sure  it  never  would  have  happened. 
Indeed,  had  I  been  at  all  aware  that  you  had  the  slightest 
fcwrfresse  for  your  cousin" 

"I  must  again  repeat,  Lady  Waldegrave,  that  this  retro- 
spection is  worse  than  useless-»-it  is  painful." 

"  Well,  then,  dearest  Edith,  let  all  be  forgotten  ;  and 
henceforth  let  us  be  as  friends  and  sisters." 

''  All  is  forgiven,"  said  Edith,  with  emotion.  ««  And,  in 
sincere  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  happiness,  I  am  your 
friend — more,  I  cannot  say." 

"  Then  we  are  reconciled,  and  you  will  come  and  visit 
me — indeed,  if  you  are  sincere  in  your  wishes  for  my  hap- 
piness, you  will ;  for  I  cannot  possibly  be  happy  while  this 
estrangement  lasts.  Say,  then,  you  will  come  to  Wood- 
lands— do,  dearest  love!" 

"  I  cannot  promise  at  present,"  said  Edith. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  can  assure  you  of,"  said  Lady 
Waldegrave, "  if  you  have  any  dislike — any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  another  person,  you  need 
have*  no  scruple  on  that  account,  as  he  is  absent.*' 

Edith's  cheeks  glowed  as  she  said — •"  I  can  have  nothing 
to  dread  in  meeting  the  husband  of  Lady  Waldegrave.  But 
do  not  urge  me  fattViet  ttt  ^teae^X.*^     k\  xXsai  moment  a 
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message  was  brought  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  desiring  to  see 
Lady  Waldegrave  in  her  dressing-room. 

'•^  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  remain  here  till  my  return, 
for  I  have  still  something  to  say  to  you  that  nearly  concerns 
my  own  happiness.  Surely,  you  will  not  refuse  me  that?" 
And  Edith  promised  to  await  her  return. 

Left  to  herself,  she  began  to  reflect  more  calmly  on  the 
part  she  had  to  perform.  That  Florinda  should  have  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  have  even  sought  to  exculpate 
herself,  was  natural ;  but  that  she  should  have  sought  a  re- 
newal of  intimacy  with  so  much  earnestness,  was  more  than 
she  had  anticipated.  Seliish,  heartless,  and  treacherous,  as 
she  had  hitherto  appeared,  surely  this  could  only  proceed 
from  a  good  motive.  For  in  what  could  she,  poor  and  de- 
pendent as  she  now  was,  benefit  the  gay,  prosperous 
Lady  Waldegrave  ?  Perhaps  she  was  entitled  to  the  allow- 
ance she  claimed,  from  the  weak  and  evil  counsellors  who 
had  been  the  guides  of  her  youth ;  and  if,  even  after  all,  she 
was  not  happy — as  she  feared  she  was  not — might  she  not 
even  yet  prove  of  service  to  her,  and  should  she  allow  any 
wayward  feelings  of  her  own  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
duty  ?  The  result  of  Edith's  deliberations  was,  that  in  ac* 
cordance  with  those  divine  precepts,  by  which  she  professed 
to  be  guided,  she  would  sacrifice  her  feelings  even  for  those 
who  had  sacrificed  her  happiness  to  their  own. 

Lady  Waldegrave's  visit  to  her  mother  was  not  of  long 
duration.  When  she  returned,  she  said,  "I  have  just  set- 
tled with  mamma,  that  she  is  to  come  and  dine  quietly  at 
Woodlands  to-morrow,  and  stay  all  night;  now,  let  me  beg, 
dearest  Edith,  that  you  will  gratify  me  by  accompanying 
her.  It  will  be  charity  to  me  in  every  way,  for  I  do  assure 
you,  nothing  can  be  more  triste  than  I  am  at  present.  You 
won't  meet  a  soul,  but  two  very  charming  girls.  Lady  Har- 
riet and  Lady  Maria  Bingly,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
open  my  heart  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  advice-— But  who  is 
this?"  cried  she,  as  she  cast  a  glance  towards  the  window. 
Then  suddenly  starting  up,  she  exclaimed,  "  Lady  Arabella 
Conway  !  the  very  best  of  good,  dull  women — I  must  make 
my  escape: — But  who  is  it  that  accompanies  her.  What  a 
very  fine-looking  man  !  I  surely  have  seen  him  somewhere 
in  town*."  Edith  named  Mr  Melcombe,  as  she  also  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Lady  Arabella  and  him  approaching.  ^^  He 
is  very  handsome,  and  will  be  the  greatest  acquisition  to 
my  corps  dramatiquey  for  you  must  know  I  intend  to  have 
private  theatricals;  but,  pray,  doi^H  breathe  Ow  «^VV^V^  ^V>X 
Q  2 
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to  mamma,  or  she  will  want  to  take  a  part.     Now,  praj, 
present  him  to  me." 

The  entrance  of  Lady  Arabella  and  her  protegee  here 
stopped  all  farther  comment. 

Afler  the  usual  inquiries  had  been  made,  and  Mr  Mel- 
combe  had  been  presented  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  she  said, 
with  all  her  fascinating  but  artificial  sweetness,  **  I  fear  we 
are  not  entitled  to  rank  Mr  Melcombe  in  our  wild  clan; 
fortunately  for  himself  he  belongs  to  a  more  civilized  com- 
munity." 

Mr  Melcombe  slightly  bowed,  and  coloured  as  he  re- 
plied, "  1  was  not  aware  it  was  more  fortunate  to  have  been 
born  an  English  than  a  Scotchman,  since  both  are  alike 
Britons.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  still  deepening  hue,  "the 
sea  is  the  only  country  to  which  I  lay  claim." 

"  What  would  Sir  Reginald  say  to  that  compliment  of 
yours,  Lady  Waldegrave?"  inquired  Lady  Arabella. 

"  Sir  Reginald  is  already  aware  of  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave  carelessly;  *'  he  knows 
that  I  prefer  England  to  Scotland  in  all  things,  and  only 
love  it  less  than  France  and  Italy.  How  grave  Edith  looks 
at  this  declaration  !  Do  you  remember  how  shocked  you 
were  ^t  Glenroy,  when  I  ventured  to  whisper  that  I  pre- 
ferred myrtle  to  heather?  I  am  sure  you  expected  some 
of  your  dark  brown  mountains  to  fall  upon  me — did  yon 
not?" 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  carry  my  amor  patrice  quite  so  far,** 
said  Edith.  And  she  could  not  repress  a  sigh  as  she  added, 
"  But  we  are  naturally  hurt  when  we  hear  the  objects  of 
our  affection  lightly  spoken  of  by  others." 

"  Especially,  as  you  know  'tis  said,  the  uglier  the  object, 
the  more  intensely  and  unreasonably  we  love  it,"  said  Lady 
Waldegrave,  laughing. 

"  Mere  beauty  certainly  does  not  long  retain  its  influence 
on  the  affections,"  said  Mr  Melcombe. 

"  So  it  has  been  said,  but  I  very  much  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,"  replied  Lady  Waldegrave, .  with  a  slight 
shade  of  displeasure  on  her  countenance;  "  at  least  I  have 
never  heard  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not."  And  she 
surveyed  herself  in  an  opposite  mirror  with  an  air  of  haugh- 
ty satisfaction. 

"  I  am  no  metaphysician,"  said  Mr  Melcombe,  "  so  I 
cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  the  subtleties  of  the  question; 
but  it  is  easy  \o  cowceive^  that  the  influence  of  the  mind 
must  be  much  mote  i|^T\xiw\«iv\.^"Wi>^^\.c>^\!cya  ^s^uses." 
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*'  Constancy,"  said  Lady  Arabella,  "  is  one  of  those 
good,  old-fashioned,  moral  ?irtues  which  is  no  longer  d  la 
mode;  we  rarely  hear  of  such  a  thing  now-a-days." 

*'  It  surely  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  inconstancy, 
when  we  withdraw'  our  affections  from  an  .undeserving  ob- 
ject— does  it,  Edith?"  said  Lady  Waldegrave. 

Edith  was  shocked  at  what  she  fejt  was  implied^in  these 
words,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  was  unable  to  reply.  When 
she  raised  her  eyes  she  encountered  those  of  Mr  Melcombe 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest.  But 
the  serenity  of  her  countenance  returned,  and  she  replied, 
*'  Every  thing  must  depend  upon  circumstances;  in  some 
cases  it  must  be  a  duty  to  renounce  a  misplaced  attach- 
ment— in  others  to  adhere  to  it." 

"  I  am  not  such  a  casuist  as  you,  said  Lady  Waldegrave, 
carelessly,  "  for  I  really  cannot  perceive  the  difference;  but 
how  in  the  world  has  a  passing  remark  on  the  respective  , 
beauties  of  heath  and  myrtle,  turned  into  a  lackadaisical 
discussion  on  the  duties  of  constancfy?  I  really  must  have 
something  to  sw^eeten  my  imagination  after  it.  Pray  Mr 
Melcombe,  have  the  goodness  to  fetch  me  a  bit  of  some- 
thing very  fragrant  from  the  conservatory."  \ 

*' You  could  scarcely  find  one  worse  qualified  to  exe- 
cute your  commands,"  said  he;  "  for  my  botanical  lore  is 
almost  confined  to  sea-weed.  I  am  so  utterly  ignorant,  I 
fear  I  may  commit  some  unpardonable  solecism  in  good 
taste  if  not  in  good  breeding,  by  mj  selection." 

"  Well,  to  render  your  offence  less  glaring,"  said  Lady 
Arabella,  "  you  shall  bring  something  for  each  and  all  of 
us." 

"  What !  and  so  run  the  risk  of  offending  three  ladies 
instead  of  one !  And  am  I  to  have  no  reward  if  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  pleasing  all  or  any  of  you  ?" 

"  Mr  Melcombe  is  the  very  last  person  from  whom  I 
should  have  expected  mercenary  stipulations  of  any  sort," 
said  Lady  Arabella;  ''but  it  proves  the  old  and  homely 
saying  to  be  a  true  one,  that  every  man  has  his  price. — 
May  I  ask  what  yours  is  upon  the  present  occasion?" 

"  My  reward  shall  be  discretionary,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile;  "  and  any  thing  given  with  good  will,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable;" and  he  stepped  into  the  conservatory." 

"  That  is  rather  an  odd  person,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave; 
^'  his  manner,  though  somewhat  ^rif^^u^,  is  piquant^  and  he 
certainly  is  very  handsome,  and  I  must  say,  distinguished 
looking.     My  maid  said  to  me  yeal^t^^^  ^  ^^  -v^^wx^'^s^ 
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ladyship  would  approve  of  my  new  groom  of  the  chambers, 
for  that  he  had  Vair  distingue;  after  that  I  cannot  tiiink  of 
bestowing  it  upon  Mr  Melcombe/' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  handfull  of  flowers. 

^^  I  wish  I  were  as  versed  in  their  various  significations 
as  Ophelia  was,  that  I  might  make  my  offerings  appropri- 
ate. There  is  geranium  for  your  ladyship,"  said  he  to 
Lady  Arabella;  <^  but  of  what  it  is  emblematic  I  must  de- 
clare myself  ignorant." 


" Genteel  geranium, 

With  a  leaf  for  all  that  comes,* 


said  she,  as  she  plucked  one  and  gave  it  to  him,  '<  that,  and 
a  thank  you,  is  all  I  can  bestow." 

Mr  Melcombe  then  presented  some  slips  of  nnyrtle  to 
Lady  Waldegrave,  and  said,  "  As  your  ladyship  has  de- 
clared your  preference,  I  have  been  spared  a  choice." 
And  without  waiting  for  an  acknowledgement,  he  turned  to 
Edith,  and  offered  her  two  sprigs  of  heath.  "  I  wish  they 
had  been  Highland  heather  instead  of  foreign  heath,"  said 
he,  "for  then  you  would  have  prized  them  more." 

"  But  with  all  my  national  prejudice,  I  could  not  have 
admired  them  so  much,"  said  she,  as  she  took  the  brilliant 
exotics. 

"  But  you  would  perhaps  have  rewarded  me  better,"  said 
he,  forcing  a  laugh  to  hide  his  embarrassment. 

"What  a  reproach  for  my  churlishness,"  said  Edith,  as 
she  returned  him  one  of  the  sprigs,  but  she  coloured  at  the 
pleasure  that  beamed  in  his  eyes  as  he  received  the  trifling 
gfft.  Lady  Waldegrave  never  could  endure  that  another 
should  engage  attention  while  she  was  present.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  meet  with  neglect,  on  the  present  occasion  she 
mistook  it  for  shyness;  and  self-love  whispered  to  her,  that 
the  handsome  unknown  stranger  was  only  dazzled  by  her 
charms  and  distinction  into  distance  and  reserve.  She 
therefore,  in  her  sweetest  and  most  winning  manner,  called 
him  to  her  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  and  contrived  to  de- 
tain him  in  exclusive  conversation  till  Lady  Arabella  rose 
to  take  leave.  She  then  said,  "I  flatter  myself.  Lady 
Arabella,  we  shall  meet  very  often  while  we  are  such  near 
neighbours;  and  that  I  shall  also  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing Admiral  Conway  and  Mr  Melcombe  at  Woodlands." 

Mr  Melcombe  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  bow, 
and  the  visitors  seveiaW^  ^ei^^xV^d^. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

It  was  not  without  some  violence  to  her  feelings  that 
Edith  went  to  testify  her  reconciliation  with  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  by  visiting  her  in  her  own  house  ;  but  she  repressed 
these  indications  of  feelings  not  yet  wholly  subdued,  and 
calmly,  meekly  resigned  herself  to  the  duty  required.  If 
she  had  admired  Woodlands  on  a  first  survey,  it  appeared 
to  still  greater  advantage  now,  when  nature  and  art  seemed 
to  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  give  the  last  finish  to 
its  charms ;  and  all  around  breathed  only  the  refinement 
of  luxury  and  pleasure.  To  those  who  could  believe  in  the 
happiness  caused  by  oxternal  circumstances,  this  would 
have  seemed  a  very  paradise. 

Lady  Waldegrave  received  her  guests  in  the  most  kind, 
caressing  manner ;  and  having  provided  a  lively  old  French 
marquis  as  an  escort  for  Lady  Elizabeth,  she  consigned 
them  to  the  care  of  e^ch  other  ;  and  thus  happily  rid  of  her, 
she  directed  her  whole  attention  to  Edith,  whom  she  intro- 
duced to  her  friends,  ladies  Harriet  and  Maria  Bingly,  as 
her  dear  and  only  sister  ;  and  she  brought  her  child  to  kiss 
and  welcome  his  pretty  aunt  to  Woodlands.  fThen  she 
must  show  Edith  every  thing  herself,  and  have  her  opinion 
about  many  things  ;  and  Edith  was  led  from  drawing-room 
to  drawing-room,  and  from  boudoirs  to  conservatories  and 
aviaries  ;  and  tnere  was  so  much  tolook  at,  and  praise  and 
admire,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy.  There  were  pic^ 
tures,  and  marbles,  and  china,  and  cabinets,  and  tables,  and 
vases,  each  and  any  of  which  would  have  been  a  study  for 
a  day ;  but  which  were  yet  too  various  and  numerous  to 
be  duly  appreciated  on  a  first  survey.  Tradespeople  were 
'Still  employed  in  some  of  the  rooms  arranging 4he  varied 
treasuses  of  art,  which  were  designed  to  form  one  ex- 
quisite and  entire  collection. 

*'  All  this,  you  may  suppose,  has  not  been  done  for  no- 
thing," said  Lady  Waldegrave,  as  they  ended  the  hurried 
and  imperfect  examination,  and  she  threw  herself  on  a 
couch  in  her  dressing-room,  ^^  and  indeed  I  am  almost 
frightened  when  I  think  how  much  it  has  cost.  Then  we 
were  so  cheated  at  first,  and  bought  such  rubbish  at  such 
enormous  prices;  but  that  is  the  case  with  every  body  at 
first.    One  must  pay  for  a  knowledge  of  the  act&^  ^.%^^^ 
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as  for  knowledge  of  every  kind;  and  at  any  rate,  it  is  sure- 
]y  better  that  money  should  be  spent  upon  fine  pictures  and 
marbles,'  than  on  the  turf  or  at  the  gaming-table."  ^p(iith 
was  hurt  at  this  indirect  attack  upon  bep^  huabaiia,  and 
thought  how  different  must  be  the  perception  even  of  taste 
in  the  material,  from  what  it  was  in  the  moral  world,  when 
a  wife  could  thus  seek  to  excuse  her  own  extravagance  by 
proclaiming  her  husband*s  errors.  Lady  Waldegrave  went 
on — "  But  the  great  work  I  have  now  in  hand — for  there 
is  no  living  in  the  country  without  occupation — is  a  pretty 
little  theatre  I  have  been  remodelling — in  fact  I  may  say 
building — it  was  originally  a  pavilion  or  a  banqueting-room, 
or  some  of  these  stupid,  senseless,  antiquated  things,  which 
one's  ancestors  deformed  their  grounds  with.  I  have  had 
it  turned  into  something  both  useful  and  ornamental;  and  I 
intend  to  open  it  on  Dudley's  birth-jday  with  a  French  play 
and  ballet,  in  which  you,  dear  Edith,  will  take  a  part. 
Don't  say  you  won't,  for  you  positively  must.  But  although 
I  have  gone  to  work  as  economically  as  possible,  and  had 
plans,  and  estimates,  and  all  those  sort  of  things  sent  to 
me,  yet  it  has  grown  into  something  expensive  too — ^not 
that  I  should  grudge  it  at  all,  as  it  will  be  such  a  source  of 
amusement  to  myself  and  friends,  besides  having  given  em- 
ployment to  poor  people;  in  short,  it  is  a  thing  calculated 
^itt^  tny  opinion)  to  do  good.  But  in  the  meantime,  f  am 
persecuted  to  death  for  money  by  the  man  who  undertook 
the  thing;  although  he  must  know  that  of  course  he  will 
be  paid,  yet  he  is  for  ever  boring  me  with  his  bills." 

"  But  he  only  asks  his  own,"  said  Edith;  '^  poor  people 
cannot  work  without  wages.  How  are  they  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families?" 

"  O,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  of  managing  that;  and 
there  is  nobody  so  poor  that  cannot  get  credit  some- 
where." 

"  But  how  ruinous  for  the  poor  to  contract  debt,  if  even 
they  could." 

"  As  to  that,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  the  poor  than  for 
the  rich." 

'« It  is  bad  for  both,"  said  Edith;  "  but  the  poor  are  most 
to  be  pitied  when  their  sufferings  are  occasioned  by  the 
thoughtlessness  and  extravagance  of  the  great." 

"  O,  certainly,  it  is  very  wrong  in  people  not  to  pay  their 
bills  when  they  can  do  it." 

*' Can  do  it!"  exclaimed  Edith;  "why  should  people 
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ever  have  bills  that  they  cannot  pay  ?    Surely  that  is  robbery 
of  the  worst  description." 

"  Why,  there  are  many  things  that  people  in  a  certain 
station  must  have,  and  if  they  happen  not*to  have  the 
money  just  at  the  moment  to  pay  them,  where  is  the  harm 
of  having  a  bill  ?" 

"  None,  if  they  are  sure  of  having  the  money  to  discharge 
them — otherwise  it  is  contracting  debt." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  I  hope  ?  else  you  will 
think  me  very  wicked;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  •!  am  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  and -at  this  moment  do  not  know  where 
to  get  even  a  few  guineas  !"  This  was  said  with  affected 
levity,  and  Edith  could  only  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  consternation.  , 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  her  ladyship,  speaking  with 
great  rapidity,  "I  have  been  very  unfortunate.  First  of 
all,  my  fortune  was  not  what  it  was  said  to  be,  by  several 
thousands  a-year;  then,  when  I  married,"  here  she  heaved 
a  sigh,  "•  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  of 
course  spent  a*  great  deal;  then.  Sir  Reginald  has  never 
chosen  to  give  himself  any  trouble  in  the  management  of  our 
establishment,  and  I  can't  do  it — so  we  have  had  horrid 
people,  who  cheated  us  on  all  hands  :  and  you  may  imagine 
how  that  was,  with  three  establishments  to  keep  up — 
Waldegrave  Abbey>my  town  residence,  (both  of  which,  by- 
the-by,  I  greatly  improved,  and  entirely  new  furnished;) 
and  this,  besides  those  Highland  places,  which  I  am  told 
are  very  expensive  also.  To  complete  the  whole,  at  the 
time  of  my  marriage  I  made  an  enormous  settlement  upon 
mamma,  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to  my  income — you  will 
scarcely  believe  that  she  actually  draws  very  near  three 
thousand  a-year  from  me  !  It  is  much  more,  I  do  assure 
you,  than  I  can  afford,  or  she  can  have  the  slightest  oc- 
casion for." 

^^  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  on  one  side  or 
other,  said  Edith,  ^^  for  Lady  Elizabeth  complains  of  be- 
ing very  much  straitened  in  her  circumstances."  ' 

"  Yes,  she  is  always  complaining,"  said  Lady  Walde- 
grave carelessly,  "  but  I  assure  you  it  is  the  case.  With 
her  jointure  from  the  Glenroy  estate,  and  what  I  allow  her 
besides,  she  has  above  three  thousand  a-year — A  monstrous 
sum  for  her !  She  certainly  must  either  be  saving  money, 
or  she  is  pillaged  by  the  people  about  her  in  a  scandalous 
manner.  I  ventured  to  hint  that  to  her  some  time  ago,  but 
flhe  was  quite  angry,  so  I  have  never  entered  on  the  %\x\^^^v 
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again;  but  if  the  thing  was  placed  before  her  in  a  proper 
light,  (and  I  know  no  one  who  could  do  it  so  well  as  your- 
selfy  Edith,  love,)  I  am  sure  she  would  see  the  propriety 
of  giving  up*at  least  one  thousand  a  year." 

Edith  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  so  much  was  she 
struck  by  this  extraordinary  communication.  Liady  Walde- 
grave  took  no  notice  of  her  silence,  but  went  4>n — ^''I 
should  be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  myself,  consistent 
with  what  I  owe  to  my  rank  and  station — but  I  don't  see 
how  I  -can  do 'it.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  ,part  with  a  few 
servants  and  horses,  perhaps;  but  that  would  make  very 
little  difference — a  few  hundreds  a-year,  more-or  less,  is 
really  not  worth  breaking  up  one^s  establishoient  for." 

,"  But  if  you  were  to  begin,  it  is  more  than  probable  Sir 
Reginald  would  follow  your  example." 

*^  But  it  is  not  with  me  the  retrenchment  ought  to  begin.*' 

"  Whether  or  not,  you,  might  at  least  make  trial  of  il." 

"  And,  in  other  words,  make  myself  wretched  and  un- 
comfortable; and  give  up  my  own  innocent  gratifications, 
that  he  may  have  more  money  to  squander  in  all  sorts  of 
horrid  ways;  besides,  I  am  certain  I  only  spend  what  1  have 
a  right  to." 

"  And  what  does  Sir  Reginald  say  ?"  inquired  Edith, 
fearfully. 

"  O,  as  to  Sir  Reginald,"  repHed  Lady  Waldegrave  con- 
temptuously, '*he  is  the  last  person  I  should  think  of  con- 
sulting ; — the  man  who  spends  bis  life  between  Crockford's 
and  Newmarket,  you  may  guess,  is  no  very  wise  counsel- 
lor, and  is  not  likely  to  extricate  me  from  my  diiEculties.— 
But  what  is  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ?" 

''  Oh,  Florinda,  how  shocked  I  am  at  all  you  tell  me!" 
exclaimed  Edith,  bursting  into  tears — ^^  how  dreadful  to  be 
living  in  such  a  state  ! — wronging  the  poor,  deceiving  and 
ruining  your  husband  1  Seeking  to  deprive  your  mother  of 
what  is  due  to  her-»-neglectful  of  what  God  requires  of  you. 
Ah,  Florinda !  how  can  you  barter  your  happiness  and  the 
happiness  of  others  for  such  toys  as  these  ?"     , 

"  Really,  Edith,  you  talk  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner !"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  in  great  displeasure.  '^  Any 
one  who  heard  you  would  suppose  I  had  committed  every 
crime  under  the  sun  !  Instead  of  which»  the  sole  amount  of 
my  wickedness  consists  simply  in  being  rather  in  want  of 
a  little  money-^that's  all ;  and  as  for  Sir  Reginald,  be 
must  know  how  I  am  teazed  for  money  ;  for  we  have^sev* 
eral  times  been  tViToaieued  vi\\.\i  ^xv  execution  in  the  house 
by  some  of  those  Viomd  i^eo^Xe?"* 
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"  Oh,  FJorinda !  forgive  me,  if  I  have  spol^en  too  severe- 
ly," said  Edith,  in  deep  emotion  ;  but" 

"  O,  I  am  very  forgiving,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  cold- 
ly, "and  very  charitable  too,  for  I  really  don't  believe  you 
meant  the  ctuel  things  you  said  ;  and  if  they  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Reginald,  they  would  have  been  very  appli- 
cable—the sums  he  Jias  lost  at  play  are  enormous — I  know 
that  from  the  best  authority ;  and  also  that  at  the  last  New- 
market  Meeting,  he  threw  away  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  upon  foolish  bets  on  a  favourite' horse  ;  so  I  have 
little  to  reproach  myself  with  in  comparison  of  that !     In- 
deed, I  only  do  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does  ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  bored  you  to  death  with   my  annoyances,'  so 
come  let  us*  return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  do  try  what 
you  can  do  for  me  with  mamma — I  fear  she  will  be  quite 
angry  at  me  for  having  monopolized  you  so  long^she  is  so 
fond  of  you  !     I  do  think  you  have  more  to  say  with  her, 
and  could,  if  you  chose,  manage  her  better,  than  any  body 
in  the  world ;  but  there  is  the  dressing-bell — will  you  have 
one  of  my  maids  to  assist  you  I     But  you  need  not  be  very 
recherche  in  your  Unlette^  as  I  expect  no  bompany,  and  in- 
deed I  am  not  in  spirits  for  company  at  present. — Fanchon, 
show  Miss  Malcolm  to  her  apartment." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

When  Lady  Waldegrave  joined  the  party,  the  brilliancy 
of  her  appearance  but  little  accorded  with  the  account  of 
her  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  even  Lady  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed somewhat  spitefully,  "  Why,  Florinda,  you  dress  in 
your  country  house  as  though  you  held  a  court !" 

^^  You  must  scold  Mademoiselle  Fanchon  then,  mamma," 
said  Lady  Waldegrave,  carelessly,  "  as  I  submitted  myself 
entirely  to  her  discretion  to-day.  Dress,  I  assure  you,  was 
least  in  my  thoughts." 

In  spite  of  the  flattering  introduction  of  Edith  to  the 
Ladies  Bingley,  they  seemed  to  regard  even  the  dear  and 
only  sister  of  Lady  Waldegrave  with  somewhat  of  suspicious 
distance  ;  for  they  were  mere  elegant  automatons,  fearful  of 
committing  themselves  by  any  thing  approaching  to  famil- 
iarity with  one  who  dressed  indifferently,  according  to  their 

estimation^  and  who  had  never  been  at  D House — and 

who,  of  course,  had  none  of  the  curteivl^Vvt%&^'&  ^^^^  ^v^- 
Vox.  If.— R 
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Edith  was  too  meek  and  gentle  to  resent  the  sort  ofre" 
pressed  ill-breeding  (how  different  from  native  politeness!) 
of  such  manners  ;  she  felt  only  pity  for  those  whose  miods 
had  been  thus  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  bondage  of  their 
own  little  sphere,  falsely  called  the  great  world. 

The  same  magnificence  pervaded  every  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment—every thing  was  perfect  in  ifs  style,  and  yet  how 
little  enjoyment  there  seemed  in  the  midst  of  it  all !  Lady 
Waldegrave  wore  an  air  of  languor  and  discontent-^the 
two  ladies  lacked  beaux,  and  were  dull  and  vapid — Edith 
was  depressed  by  what  she  had  heard,  as  contrasted  with 
what  she  saw — and  the  only  two  who  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  were  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  old 
Marquis  Dubocage,  who  ate  like  pigeons,  and  chattered 
like  magpies. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  dessert  had  been  placed  on  the 
table,  when  a  carriage  was  heard  driving  round  to  the  en- 
trance; the  dogs  barked — the  bell  rang — voices  were  heard 
in  the  hall. 

"  Who  is  that?'*  inquired  Lady  Waldegrave. 

"  Sir  Reginald  and  Mr  Harris,  my  lady,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Sir  Reginald !"  exclaimed  she,  with  more  -of  surprise 
than  pleasure;  '^  and  that  odious  Mr  Harris  ! — have  they 
dined?" 

"  Sir  Reginald  has  ordered  dinner  in  the  library,  my 
lady." 

Lady  Waldegrave  coloured;  but  said, "  We  are  obliged  to 
him,  at  least,  for  sparing  us  a  renewal  of  even  Fricourt's 
ambrosial  cates,  which  certainly  would  not  be  improved  by 
a  seasoning  of  Newmarket  dust,  especially  as  it  never  is 
gold  dust." 

To  Edith  the  sensation  was  strange  and  painful;  but  a 
few  steps  were  between  her  and  Reginald — Reginald, 
once  the  beloved,  the  betrothed  of  her  heart — the  arbiter 
of  her  destiny.  Reginald  the  faithless — the  forsworn — the 
husband  of  another !  And  all  the  sad  and  solemn  scenes 
that  had  passed  between  them  rose  to  her  view.  She  shud- 
dered, and,  for  a  moment,  felt  almost  overpowered  by  the 
conflict  of  long  dormant  feelings,  suddenly  awoke  to  pain- 
ful  consciousness. 

"  How  I  dislike  these  abrupt  arrivals,"  said  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, in  an  ill-natured  tone;  "  they  always  do  flurry  one's 
nerves.  I  see  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  you,  my  dear," 
to  Edith, 

*^  If  there  is  to  be  ?ltv^  \\»xv^  o^  ^  accne.,"  said  Lady 
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Waldegrave,  sarcastically,  "  we  had  best  return  to  the 
drawing-room;  we  shall  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  and  couches  there." 

Edith  felt  the  taunt,  and  the  colour  returned  to  her 
cheeks  with  a  deepened  glow.  At  that  moment  the  little 
boy  entered,  and  came  running  up  to  his  mamma. 

"  Do  you  know,  mamma,  that  papa  is  come  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  love,  have  you  seen  him?" 

"  Yes,  mamma;  but  I  don't  love  him  to- day." 

"  Why  so,  my  darling?"' 

"  Because  he  bade  me  go  away,  and  not  teaze  him." 

"  What  a  kind  good  papa  you  have  got,  Dudley,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "  is  he  not?" 

"  He  is  very  good  sometimes;  for  you  know,  mamma, 
he  sent  me  such  a  pretty  little  phaeton  from  town,  and  two. 
poneys  so  small !"  and  he  clasped  his  hands  in  admiration. 

"  Don't  lean  upon  me  so,  Dudley,"  cried  her  ladyship  in 
a  tone  of  displeasure,  "  and  see  Ifow  you  have  dropped 
your  grapes!  How  tiresome  children  are!  Now,  go, 
my  love,  'tis  very  late — time  you  were  in  bed.  We  are* 
gding  to  haye  coffee.  Good  night,  my  sweetest;"  and  with 
a  kiss  the  child  was  dismissed,  as  the  ladies  and  their  old 
beau  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  The  evening  passed 
heavily  along.  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  Marquis  played  at 
ecarte.  Lady  Waldegrave  and  her  friends  played,  and  sung, 
and  talked  of  operas,  and  turned  over  new  music,  and  Edith 
sat  apart  trying  to  read,  but  unable  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  the  strange  anomalous  scenes  that  surrounded  her. 
To  the  senses  all  was  light,  and  beauty,  and  fragrance,  and 
melody?  but  oh,  the  evil  passions,  the  moral  degradation, 
which  lay  hid  beneath  the  specious  show  !  Her  train  of  re- 
flections was  suddenly  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Regi- 
nald and  his  friend.  He  accosted  Lady  WaWegrave  with  a 
careless  "  How  do  you  do?"  as  he  merely  touched  her  hand, 
and  bowed  slightly  to  the  rest  of  the  company  without  ob- 
serving Edith,  whose  head  rested  on  her  hand  as  she  still 
bent  over  her  book. 

^'  Pretty  well,"  replied  Lady  Waldegrave,  with  a  disdain- 
ful coolness.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  rise,  and  make  my  best 
curtsy  for  the  kind  inquiry,  tardy  as  it  is." 

Sir  Reginald  turned  on  his  heel,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
eye  fell  on  Edith;  he  started,  and  for  a  moment  stood  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  then  darting  forward,  he  exclaimed, 
'<  Edith!"  and,  seizing  her  hand,  he  held  it  in  both  of  his^ 
and  gazed  on  her  with  looks  expres^\^e  o^  «v«^yvl^^\A^^- 
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light.  But  far  different  feelings  were  Edith's.  Sorprised 
indeed  she  was;  but  still  more  was  she  shocked  at  behold- 
ing the  ravages  a  few  short  years  h^d  wrought  on  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Reginald.  How  different  from  the  ReginaJd 
she  had  once  fondly  loved !  Lit  up  as  his  countenance  was 
with  the  expression  of  pleasure,  its  habitual  cast  had  stamp- 
ed its  character  on  every  feature.  All  w«re  sharpened  and 
contracted  as  by  strong  excitement  and  violent  passions;  and 
his  flushed  cheek,  haggard  eyes,  and  reckless  air,  told  a 
talefrom  which  Edith  turned  shuddering  away.  But  Sir 
Reginald  had  evidently  drank  enough  of  champagne  to 
ma!ke  him  either  insensible  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  nicer 
shades  of  feeling.  He  seated  himself  by  her,  and  continued 
to  gaze  upon  her  with  looks  of  admiration. 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Edith,"  said  he,  taking  her 
hand,  "and  to  see  you  here!  I  had'nt  an  idea  you  were 
even  in  England !" 

Edith  answered  as*  calmly   and   briefly   as   she  could, 
that  she  had  been  residing  for  some  time  with  her  maternal 
•aunt. 

"  But  you  have  left  her  now,  I  hope,  and  c^re  come  to 
us?" 

"  I  at  present  reside  with  Lady  Elizabeth." 

"  With  Lady  Elizabeth !"  repeated  Reginald,  contempt- 
uously, "  That  is  no,  home  for  you,  Edith. — You  must  re- 
main with  us — you  must  indeed.  But  you  look  well  and 
happy,"  said  he,  gazing  intently  upon  her,  "  You  have 
grown  handsomer  than  ever  you  were.  I  should  scarcely 
have  known  you  1" 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  as  well  as  in  the 
matter  which  ofiende(i  Edith's  feelings.  True,  there  was 
still  a  grace  and  refinement  in  the  mien  and  air,  remote 
from  the  coarse  familiarity  of  vulgar  life  and  manners. 
But  how  much  of  moral  deformity  may  be  veiled  beneath 
the  mask  of  worldly  refinement !  Edith  would  have  risen 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  Sir  Reginald  would  not 
permit  her. 

'*  Why  should  you  wish  to  leave  me?"  he  said,  again 
seizing  her  hand.  ^ '  Surely,  after  so  long  a  separation, 
cousins  might  have  something  to  say  to  each  other.— -It 
was  not  so  we  used  to  meet !  Ah,  Edith!  surely  you  have  not 
quite  lost  all  interest  in  me  ?  He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy earnestness  that  affected  Edith,  and  she  looked  up- 
on him  more,  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

"  No,"  said  she — ^^^\udee^\  Wn^  tvqN..    \^^^l  sincerely 
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interested  in  all  that  concerns  Lady  Waldegrave  and  your 
little  boy." 

Sir  Reginald   sighed,-—"  You  were   always  an  angel, 

Edith;  and  I ;.     Now^  don't  go.     I  will  talk  to  you  of    - 

anything — of  my  boy.  You  say  you  take  an  interest  in 
him  !  There  is  something,-then,  we  are  both  interested  in^ 
— perhaps  the  only  thing." 

At  that  moment  Lady  Waldegrave  called,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone,  while  she  touched  the  harp, — ^'^  As  your  success  on 
the  turf  is  always  a  matter  of  certainty.  Sir  Reginald,  I  am 
prepared  to  celebrate  it  with  an  lo  Psean^  as  soon  as  you 
think  proper  to  announce  your  victories;  or,  perhaps,  Miss 
Malcolm  is  to  come  forward  as  chorus,  and  proclaim  your 
triumphs?" 

Sir  Reginald's  brow  contracted,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire 
at  this  insulting  speech.  ^^  Miss  Malcolm  knows  enough 
of  my  history  to  know  it  is  one  which  affords  no  matter  of 
exultation,"  he  said,  bitterly.^ 

Edith  felt  the  taunt,  and  it  raised  a  momentary  glow  on 
her  cheek;  but  she  only  answered  it  by  looking  calmly  at 
Lady  Waldegrave,  whose  eyes  sank  beneath  the  mild  re- 
buke; and,  colouring  with  shame  and  resentment,  she  swept 
her  fingers  across  the  harp,  and  calling  to  Lady  Harriet  to 
join  her,  they  commenced. 

Edith  rose,  and  drew  close  to  the  table  where  Lady 
Elizabeth  sat.  Sir  Reginald,  afler  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
suddenly  started  from  his  reverie.  ''  Come,  Harris,"  he 
said,  "  let  us  have  a  game  at  billiards;"  and,  quitting  the  . 
apartment,  Mr  Harris,  who  was  lounging  over  a  newspaper, 
rose  and  followed. 

Edith  was  glad  when  the  evening  was  ended,  and  only 
wished  her  visit  was  also  brought  to  a  termination.  Lady 
Waldegrave  and  she  parted  for  the  night  with  mutual  cold- 
ness and  constraint. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

When  the  party  met  at  a  late  breakfast  the  following 
morning.  Sir  Reginald's  brow  wore  a  still  deeper  gloom, 
and  Lady  Waldegrave  seemed  inclined  to  be  no  less  peevish 
and  sarcastic  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  Or<^ 
ladies  maintained  their  chilVmg  TQ^etN^^  b.tA  ^^w^*^^ 
R2 
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Harris  talked,  his  conversation  was  addressed  to  Sir 
Reginald,  and  related  solely  to  the  turf. 

Edi^h  felt  the  painfulness  of  her  situation,  for  although 
Sir  Reginald's  manner  was  less  empresae  than  it  had  heen 
at  their  first  meeting,  yet  he  still  singled  her  out  as  the  only 
person  to  whom  he  paid  the  slighest  attention.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  party,  when  a  servant  entered  to  say,  that 
a  Mr  and  Mrs  M'Dow  begged  leave  to  wait  upon  Sir 
Reginald  and  Lady  Waldegrave.  Sir  Reginald  repeated 
the  name  in  surprise,  and  he  looked  at  Edith  as  for  an  ex- 
planation, but  she^ould  ^ive  nbne. 

^^  Some  of  Sir  Reginald's  Highland  friends,"  said  Lady 
Waldegrave;  ^^  I  can  have  no  acquaintance  with  ihemy  you 
had  therefore  better  receive  your  own  guests  in  another 


room." 


^<  Any  one  who  comes  from  Glenroy  is  welcome,"  said 
Sir  Reginald,  as  ifstung^to  contradict  even  his  own  feelings; 
"  show  Mr  and  Mrs  M'Dow  in." 

Straightway^  preceded  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
entered  Mr  and  Mrs  M'Dow,  leading  between  them  their 
eldest  born,  a  great  uncouth-looking  child.  Mr  M'Dow 
had  evidently  been  in  the  hands  of  a  London  tailor,  but  io 
little  purpose;  for  not  all  the  leather  and  prunella  of 
London  could  re-model  Mr  M'Dow.  No  cost  seemed  to 
have  been  spared  in  the  attiring  of  his  lady,  who  was  deck- 
ed out  in  a  most  brilliant  pelisse  and  bonnet,  in  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion.  Miss  M'Dow  was  arrayed  in  a  similar 
costume,  and,  like  her  mother,  was  standing  out  with 
finery. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  M'Dow  ?"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
rising  and  shaking  hands  with  him  heartily,  as  if  determin- 
ed to  carry  off  matters  boldly.  "  Mrs  M'Dow,  Lady  Walde- 
grave," waving  his  hand;  "  pray  sit  down.  You  are  in 
very  good  time  for  breakfast." 

J'  You  are  extremely  obliging,  Sir  Reginald,"  said  Mr 
M'Dow;  "  in  fact,  this  is  our  second  meal,  for  we 
breakfasted  before  we  set  out.  However  I  dare  say  we 
are  all  pretty  well  appetized  again—But  is  it  possible  I  see 
Miss  Malcolm  here  ?"  for  the  first  time  perceiving  Edith. 
"  I'm  amazed  and  delighted  to  see  you  here;"  and  stalking 
up  to  her,  he  shook  her  vehemently  by  the  hand;  ^^  this  is 
just  as  it  should  be  !  and  how  amazingly  well  you  look !" 

"  Here  is  a  chair  for  you,  Mr  M'Dow,"  called  Sir 
Reginald^  pointing  to  oue  t\^^i  Vvvav&^lf . 

*'  You  are  exttemeVy  i^oVvie,  ^vc  ^^^yw\^.^^    ^Xjss^  ^4- 
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dressing  Lady  Waldegrave,  ^^  I  need  scarcely  ask  how  your 
ladyship  has  been  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at 
Glenroy  ?"  A  slight,  haughty  bend  of  the  head  was  the 
only  answer  vouchsafed;  and,  nothing  daunted,  Mr  ]V|'Dow 
resumed,  in  a  still  more  insinuating  manner,  ^^  I  hope  we 
have  not  taken  too  great  a  freedom  in  bringing  our  little  Missy 
with  us;  but  she  can  behave  herself  like  a  lady  when  she 
chooses. '—Mrs  M'Dow,  I  think  you  had  better  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  pelisse;  she'll  be  cooler  without  them.'? 

Here  Miss  M'Dow  was  disencumbered  of  her  pelisse  and 
bonnet,  and  exhibited  a  coarse,  blubber-lipped,  sun^burnt 
visage,  with  staring  sea-green  eyes,  a  quantity  of  rough, 
sandy  hair,  and  mulatto  neck,  with  merely  a  rim  of  white 
above  the  shoulders. 

'^  I  think  she  would  be  better  wanting  her  gloves,  too," 
said  Mr  M'Dow,  anxious  to  display  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  beauties  of  his  offspring.  The  gloves  were  now  taken 
off,  and  a  pair  of  thick  mulberry  paws  set  at  liberty. 

"  Now  you  must  not  touch  any  thing,  Mysie,"  whispered 
Mrs^  M'Dow,  as  Mysie  prepared  to  lay  hands  on  a  Sevre 
cup  and  saucer. 

You  had  better  send  her  over  to  me,"  said  Mr  M'Dow, 

and  I'll  keep  her  in  order." 

She'll  be  very  good  with  me,  M«  M'Dow,"  replied  the 
lady,  in  a  brisk  provincial  accent,  and,  with  a  strong  arm 
hauling  up  Miss  Mysie,  planted  her  upon  her  knee.  She 
then  poured  out  tea  from  her  own  cup  for  her,  which  was 
sucked  in  with  an  avidity  that  threatened  to  carry  the  sau- 
cer along  with  it. 

^^  She  is  very  dry,"  said  Mrs  M'Dow,  in  a  manner  as  if 
she  thought.it  of  importance. 

*'  She  ;Seems  really  very  thirsty,  poor  wifey,"  said  Mr 
M'Dow,  in  a  similar  tone ;  ^^  but  the  day  is  uncommonly 
warm,  and  we  met  a  great  deal  of  dust  on  the  road  ;  it  was 
an  amazing  relief  to  enter  your  policy :  this  is  a  most  beau* 
tiful  place  of  yours,, Sir  Reginald,  and  a  most  elegant  and 
shooperb  house  !  You'll  think  little  of  Glenroy  after  this  ?" 

"  A  mere  cit's  box,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  contemptuously. 

'^  A  ceefs  box.  Sir  Reginald  1  it's  a  perfect  palace  ;  I 
don't  know  that  ever  I  saw  any  thing  so  shooperb !  and 
there's  so  much  taste  in  the  grounds,  and  every  thing  in 
such  high  order.  Mrs  M'Dow  was  prodigiously  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  flowers ;  and  I  was  amazingly 
diverted  with  our  little  Missy's  remark,  *  Fawther^  sft?i* 
she,  *  this  is  a  fer  finer  garden  iVi^ti  ^o>^c%^\i^A.  >^aKV'^^^^ 
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berry  bushes  inU' — ^bocb,  boch,  bo  !     Altogetber  it's  really 
a  perfect  paradise !' 

Edith's  native  politeness  prevailed  over  her  feelings, 
and  seeing  Mrs  M'Dow  bad  no  chance  of  being  no- 
ticed by  the  other  ladies  present,  she  addressed  a  few  words 
to  her,  and  received  such  answers  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  common-place,  vulgar  woman,  full  of  the  egotism  of 
her  own  concerns. 

^*- 1  hope  we  are  to  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  jour  vouog 
folks.  Sir  Reginald,"  said  Mr  M'Dow. 

"  I  have  only  one  spoilt  little  fellow,"  replied  he,  "  but  you 
shall  see  him."  And  he  ordered  one  of  the  servants  to 
fetch  him. 

**  This  is  his  walking  hour,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  wilh 
a  look  of  displeasure. 

"  Only  one !"  exclaimed  Mr  M'Dow  ;  "  here  am  I  with 
no  less  than  four — two  girls  and  two  boys — But  here  cornea 
your  young  gentleman.  Come  a  Way,  sir"  in  his  most  con- 
ciliating tone ;  ^^  will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?''  But  the 
child  looked  doubtfully  at  him ;  ^'  then  will  you  go  and 
speak  to  that  lady  ?"  pointing  to  Mrs  M'Dow. 

^^  No  ;  mamma  does  not  choose  me  to  speak  to  people  1 
don't  know." 

^^  Ay  !  but  would  yftii  not  like  to  kiss  that  pretty  littJe 
missy  there  ?" 

"  O  no,  not  at  all,  mamma  does  not  allow  me  to  kiss  any 
body,  and  I  would  not  kiss  her,  she  is  so  ugly." 

Mr  and  Mrs  M'Dow  both  turned  very  red  at  this  insult 
to  the  charms  of  their  daughter,  while  Lady  Waldegrave, 
with  a  smile,  called,  "  You  may  now  go  to  your  walk^  love, 
you  have  done  very  well." 

But  Sir  Reginald  catching  him  up  in  his  arms,  said,  with 
affected  anger,  ^'  You  are  a  saucy  little  dog,  and  I  must 
send  you  to  Scotland  to  make  a  Highland  laird  of  you." 

Lady  Waldegrave  shuddered,  and  in  a  low  voice  ex- 
claimed, "  Heaven  forbid !" 

'^  But  I  won't  be  a  Scotch  laird,"  replied  the  young 
master ;  ^^  for  my  mamma  says  I  am  to  be  a  British  peer, 
and  that  is  much  better." 

"  Ay  I"  exclaimed  Mr  M'Dow,  "  you  are  really  very 
nice  ;  you'll  not  be  a  good  Highland  laird,  and  you'll  not 
shako  hands  with  me,  and  you'll  not  speak  to  my  wife,  and 
you'll  not  kiss  my  daughter! — Will  you  tell  me  your  name, 
then  ?" 
jfejjj^O,  yes,  papa  caWa  Tne/Bw^%vcA\di\  \s»xcrai^  5^^^  ^1^ 
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Dudley ;  but  my  real  name  is  Reginald  Dudley  Walde^- 
grave  Malcolm/' 

"  That's  a  very  grand  name!  I  have  a  little  boy  of  my 
own,  who  has  a  good  long  name;  but  it's  ^nothing  like 
your's." 

"  What  is  your  little  boy  called  ?"  inquired  Master  Regi- 
nald Dudley. 

"  Donald  M'Craw  M'Dow  is  his  name." 

"  And  is  she  called  Donald  M'Craw,  too  ?"  demanded 
Master  Dudley,  pointing  to  Miss  M'Dow,  as  she  stood 
gazing  at  him  in  vulgar  amazement,  her  clumsy  shapeless 
%ure,  and  broad  plebeian  face,  contrasting  themselves, 
with  the  elegant  graceful  form,  and  high  delicate  features, 
of  the  young  patrician. 

"  No,  no-^Donald's  not  a  lady's  name.  She's  called 
Marjory  Muckle  M'Dow.  But,  if  you  beat  my  boy  in  a 
name,  I  think  he  would  have  the  best  of  it  in  a  fight — he 
would  mal^  two  of  you,  I  can  tell  you. — Don't  you  think 
so,  my  dear  ?"     To  his  lady. 

"Oh,  yes — our  Donald's  much  stouter;  I  think  Sandy 
is  more  of  his  make.  But  Patsy's  the  smallest  of  our 
children." 

"  She's  very  spirity,  though  !*'  said  Mr  M'Dow,  in  a  tone 
of  admiration. 

0 

"  Yes,  yes— she'll  keep  her  own,"  responded  his  lady. 
"  Does  not  Patsy  sometime^  get  the  better  of  Donald  and 
you,  Mysie  ?" 

Here  Miss  M'Dow,  who  had  been  playing  with  one 
of  the  beautiful  Sevre  plates,  let  it  fall,  and  it  was  broke  to 
pieces. 

"I  hope  she  hasn't  cut  herself?"  cried  Mr  M'Dow,  in  a 
voice  of  tender  alarm. 

Lady  Waldegrave  hastily  rose,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
were  following  her  example,  when  Mr  M'Dow  said,— ^"  I'm 
extremely  anxious.  Miss  Malcolm,  if  it's  not  asking  too 
great  a  favour,  that  you  would  remain  a  little  with  Mrs 
M'Dow  and  me,  while  I  communicate  with  Sir  Reginald 
on  the  business  that  has  brought  me  up  at  this  time.  It 
will  soon  be  no  secret — so  it's  just  as  well  to  speak  out 
at  once  ;  and  I  always  like  to  have  the  ladies  on  my  side." 

"  But  even  if  I  were  to  be  on  your  side,  Mr  M'Dow,  I 
am  very  sure  I  can  be  of  no  service  to  you,"  said  Edith, 
moving  away,  while  Mrs  M'Dow  sat  like  a  rock. 

"  At  all  events,  I  would  take  it  extremely  kind  if  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  hear  me  tell  my  own  ^^.oT^^  ^^>\NRi\^^^ 
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no  doubt  be  many  false  statements  made  on  the  occasion ; 
indeed,  it  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  animadversion  already, 
I  understand." 

"  Many  people  think  I  have  influenced  Mr  M'Dow," 
said  Mrs  M'Dow,  with  great  warmth  and  importance  of 
manner.  "  But  I  am  sure  that  was  not  the  case,  for,  with 
Mr  M'Dow's  abilities,  he  needs  nobody  to  direct  him,  I  am 
sure."  This  was  uttered  in  the  peremptory  manner  of 
one  who  was  well  accustomed  to  lay  down  tlie  law  at 
home. 

"  Yes — yes,  Mrs  M'Dow  has  come  in  for  her  share  of 
what  has  been  going ;  but,  luckily,  she's  above  minding 
those  sort  of  clashes.  No  doubt,  some  of  them  have  found 
their  way  to  London,  by  this  time  ?'* 

"  I  am  quite  ignorant  to  what  you  allude,  Mr  M'Dow," 
said  Sir  Reginald,  now  heartily  sick  of  his  guests.  "  If  it 
is  any  matter  of  business,  I  beg  you  will  apply  to  my  law 
agents — they  understand  these  things  much  better  than  I 
do.  Besides,  I  am  sorry  a  particular  engagement  calls 
me  to  town  this  morning.?'  Mr  M*Dow  looked  very  blank 
at  this  information. 

"  So,  you're  going  up  to  London  this  forenoon  ?  I  under- 
stood you  had  been  settled  here  for  the  summer.  But, 
however,  I  shall  not  detain  you  many  minutes.  Sir  Regi- 
nald— a  very  few  words  will  let  you  into  the  whole  mystery." 
Then  taking  a  long  pinch  of  sntifF  and  clearing  his  throat, 
he  began, — 

"As  you,  Sir  Reginald  and  Miss  Malcolm,  have  both 
had  opportunities  of  judging  for  yourselves  of  my  ministry, 
I  shall  not  detain  you  1^  oftering  any  explanation  of  my 
views  on  that  head.  All  I  shall  say  is  this — that  I  have 
acted  throughout  most  conscientiously,  and  no  man  can  do 


more." 


Mr  M'Dow  paused,  as  if  expecting  a  burst  of  applause  to 
follow,  but  Sir  Reginald  was  chafing  with  impatience;  and 
Edith  could  only  sigh  to  hear  a  man  boast  of  his  conscience, 
while  it  was  yet  in  such  a  darkened  state. 

"  It  would  be  well  if  every  body's  conscience  was  like 
yours,  Mr  M'Dow,"  said  his  lady,  warmly. 

"  It  would  be  well  if  every  one's  conscience  were  enligh- 
tened by  the  Word  of  God,"  said  Edith,  mildly. 

"  I'm  sure  that's  true  !"  said  Mrs  M'Dow,  taking  the  re- 
mark as  a  compliment. 

*'  I  can  only  impute  the  ill-will  with  which  I  have  been 
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visited  as  proceeding  almost  entirely  from  ignorance,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow,  with  affected  meekness. 

There's  more  than  that,  Mr  M'Dow,"  said  his  lady,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  in  a  by-way  of 
soothing  manner,  ^^  whatever  it  is,  I  bear  them  no  ill  will, 
I'm  sure."  Sir  Reginald  here  pulled  oiit  his  watch — "  But 
not  to  detain  you,  Sir  Reginald,  I  shall  come  to  the  point 
at  once — the  short  and  long  of  the  matter  is  this,  I  find  my 
situation  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
neighbourhood  is  sadly  fallen  off;  since  the  death  of  my 
respected  friend  Glenroy,  it  has  never  been  the  same  place 
to  me. — (Mrs  M'Dow,  will  you  take  Missy's  hands  out  of 
the  jeelhe?) — Then  a  mischievous  spirit  has  got  in  amongst 
the  people;  they  are  not  satisfied  with  my  ministry;  they 
cry  out  that  I  don't  preach  the  gospel,  and  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  of  thaf  kind;  in  so  much,  that  the  very  last  time  I 
preached,  there  were  just  seven  people  in  the  church,  be- 
sides my  own  family  and  the  precentor!" 

"  Its  very  true,"  said  Mrs  M'Dow,  with  inflamed  cheeks; 
"  but  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  is  owing  to  Mrs  M'Taig, 
for  Miss  M'Mavish  told  me " 

"  Whisht — whisht.  Colly,  my  dear,  its  not  worth  our 
while  to  mind  what  she  said — the  woman's  a  perfect  enthu- 
siast—but indeed  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick — 
(O,  my  lamb,  you  mustn't  drink  out  of  the  cream  jug.) — 
However,  as  1  was  saying.  Sir  Reginald,  it's  not  pleasant 
for  a  minister  to  be  on  such  terms  with  his  people — espe- 
cially situated  as  we  are  at  such  a  distance  from  genteel 
society — and  I  feel  that  even  more  upon  Mrs  M'Dow's  ac- 
count than  my  own,  for^she  has  always  been  used  to  a  good 
deal  of  genteel  company — and  it's  what  she  had  a  title  to 
expect  when  she  married  me;  for,  like  yourself,  Sir  Regi- 
nald, I  was  SQ  fortunate  as  to  be  honoured  by  being  the 
choice  of  a  lady  with  a  pretty  considerable  independence 
of  her  own,  and  of  course  she  is  entitled  to  more  at  my 
hands  than  if  she  had  brought  nothing  along  with  her." 

Sir  Reginald  here  rose,  and  rang  the  bell  violently,  "Why 
is  my  carriage  not  ready  ?" 

"  T  don't  know,  sir." 

•'Then  inquire,  and  desire  it  to  be  brought  immedi- 
ately." 

"  Well,  Sir  Reginald,  since  you're  in  a  hurry,  I'll  not  de- 
tain you  many  minutes.  You  undei'stand  how  matters  are 
situated  between  me  and  my  people^aad  '^ow  tcivi  ^^w- 
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ceive  how  little  satisfaction  I  can  consequently  have  in  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry — that,  together  with  the  considera-i 
tion  due  to  Mrs  M'Dow  and  my  family,  have  made  me  en- 
tertain serious  thoughts  of  throwing  up  my  situation  alto* 

gether." 

"  That's  just  what  they  want !  I  know  Mrs  M'^Taig  said 
to  Mrs  M'Kaig,  before  Miss  M'Tavish,  that  she  hoped  to 
skail  the  docket  yet — for  that's  what  they  call  the  manse^ 
that  set!" — and  Mrs  M'Dow  waxed  hotter  and  hotter. 

'<  Oh,  she's  a  vulgar  ill-tongued  woman,  my  dear,  and 
we  should  be  above  minding  her,"  said  Mr  M'Dow,  with 
.much  majesty.  "  Now,  as  I  was  stating  to  you.  Sir  Re- 
ginald— My  dear,  will  you  take  care  that  Mysie  does  no 
mischief,"  as  the  coarse  paws  were  seen  perambulating 
over  the  table  as  far  as  the  thiclc  blue  arms  would  extend— - 
^^  my  wish  is  to  withdraw  myself  from  my  present  situation 
altogether.  (Our  little  Missy's  really  taking  a  good  look 
of  you,  Sir  Reginald.  Will  you  go  to  that  gentleman's 
knee,  my  lambie?  O,  you're  for  papaw^s.  Then  come 
away'.)  At  the  same  time,  although  the  stipend  is  small,  it 
is  always  something,  and  I  should  not  like  to  throw  it  up 
unless  I  had  something  else  secured  to  me.  Now,  I  have 
lately  learnt  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  two  professorships 
becorping  vacant  at  no  very  remote  period,  either  of  which 
would  suit  me  extremely  well,  and  I  think  I'm  fully  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  duties  of  either :  the  one  is  the  Hu- 
manity class,  the  other  is  that  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Let- 
tres.  If  you  would  favour  me  with  your  interest  on  the 
occasion,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that,  together  with  my  tes- 
tim'onials  and  recommendations  from  other  quarters,  would 
ensure  my  appointment  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  chairs." 

^*-  And  I  thought  you  was  to  speak  about  being  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  too,  Mr  M'Dow,"  said  his  lady  brisk- 

"  Why,  that's  not  so  material  a  point  at  present,  as  I 
don't  find  there's  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  vacancy 
there.  At  the  same  ,time,  I  should  be  very  well  pleased 
that  you  could  also  have  that  in  view,  Sir  Reginald." 

"  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  my  interest," 
said  Sir  Reginald,  sternly;  and,  rising  as  he  spoke,  while 
the  servant  announced  the  carriage,  '*I  must  wish  you 
good  morning."  Then  with  a  slight  bow  he  quitted  the 
room,  but  turned  back,  and  taking  Edith's  hand,  said,  ^*I 
hope  I  shall  find  you  here  when  1  return."  Edith  merely 
bowed,  and  in  anolVvet  *ma\a.iv\.\i^  ^^'a  %Qtyfe. 
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'  "Sir  Reginald  is  very  much  altered,"  said  Mr  M'Dow, 
after  a  long  and  rather  solemn  pause.  ^^  He's  not  like  the 
same  person.  I  doubt  he  leads  a  hard  life ;  and  it's  said 
he's  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  already.  In  fact,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  friend  Captain  Malcolm,  who  bought 
some  of  the  finest  wood  in  Glenroy,  I  believe  there  would 
not  have  been  a  stick  standing." 

^'But  the  poor  people!"  exclaimed  Edith,  mournfully, 
**  what  will  become  of  them?" 

'<  Indeed  they're  going  to  the  mischief  as  fast  as  they 
can,"  said  Mr  M'Dow.  "  What  with  wild  doctrines,  ab- 
sentees, and  whisky,  there's  no  dealing  with  them." 

^^  Yet  I  hear  good  accounts  of  Mr  Stuart's  people  from 
Inch  Orran,"  said  Edith ;  '^  that  they  are  sober,  peaceful, 
and  industrious." 

'^  There  was  outcry  enough  about  the  improvements 
there  I  can  tell  you,  when  they  were  first  set  agoing,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow,  evasively  ;  "  but,  however,  Mr  Stewart  makes 
himself  a  perfect  slave  amongst  his  people.  I  would'nt 
lead  the  life  he  does  for  three  times  the  money." 

"  Surely,  Mr  M'Dow,"  said  Edith,  earnestly,  "  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  every  clergyman  to  labour  diligently  in  his 
calling.  If  the  poor  ask  nothing  from  you  but  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  and  you  disregard  their  cry  I ^" 

<^  O,  these  were  different  times  from  the  present,"  said 
Mr  M'Dow,  coolly. 

^<  I'm  surprised  to  hear  any  body  speak  in  that  way  to 
Mr  M'Dow,"  interrupted  his  lady  warmly ;  "  his  sermons 
would  stand  the  printing  any  day!  but  he's  just  thrown 
away  where  he  is!"  and  Mrs  M'Dow  rose  with -a  very 
angry  face. 

^^  It's  a  sore  trial  to  one's  patience,"  said  Mr  M'Dow, 
"  to  be  preaching  to  a  set  of  wretches  that  will  not  take  the 
pains  so  much  as  to  come  and  listen  to  what's  said  to  them. 
How  can  you  make  any  impression  when  that's  the  case  ?" 

<^  By  going  to  their  houses,"  said  Edith ;  '*  the  visit  of  a 
clergyman  is  always  gratifying  even  to  the  worst  of  his 
flock." 

^^I  don't  think  it's  for  a  minister,  with  a  young  family  of 
his  own,  to  be  going  much  amongst  sick  people,"  said  Mrs 
M'Dow. 

<^  Was  not  he  a  faithful  pastor  who  said,  ^  I  am  as  much 
in  God's  keeping  in  the  sick  roan's  chamber  as  my  own  ?" 
said  Edith. 

Vol.  II.— S 
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"  Ay,  ay,  it's  easy  speaking,"  replied  Mr  M'Dow ;  "  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  13, 1  really  don't  like  to  go  to  their 
houses — they're  a  dirty  set,  and  I  have  an  extremely  deli- 
cate stomach." 

Edith  turned  away  in  disgust. 

"  Stand  still  till  I  fasten  your  pelisse,"  said  Mrs  M'Dow, 
giving  Mysie  a  shake  ;  *^  and  you  must  not  take  away 
that,"  trying  to  wrest  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  Miss 
Mysie  a  cup  which  she  had  appropriated  to  herself,  and 
which  she  set  up  a  great  roar  at  being  forced  to  relinquish. 

"Whisht,  dear  Mysie,"  cried  the  fond  father;  "you 
know  you  must  not  take  away  that ;  and  it's  not  like  a  la- 
dy in  a  fine  new  pelisse  to  be  crying  that  way.  Such  a 
grand  pelisse  too,  and  you've  been  so  good  till  now  !  You 
know  I'll  not  bring  you  back  again,  my  dawtie,  if  you 
greet  that  way — the  fact  is,  I  believe  she's  wearied,  poor 
bit  wifey  !  So,  perhaps,  we  had  as  well  be  moving." 

Edith  was  too  much  shocked  and  disgusted  to  ask  them 
to  prolong  their  visit ;  she  sighed  in  bitterness  of  heart  as 
she  thought  of  the  wide-spreading  evil  of  even  one  worldly- 
minded  and  remiss  clergyman,  and  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bility those  incur  who  appoint  such  to  be  the  ministers  of 
God! 

"  You'll  make  bur  apologies  to  her  ladyship,'*  said  Mr 
M'Dow  ;  "  and- 1  shall  write  my  views  more  at  large  to  Sir 
Reginald— it  was  unfortunate  that  he  should  happen  to  have 
been  engaged,  as  the  fact  is,  Mrs  M'Dow  and  I  had  made 
up  our  minds  to  spend  the  day  here  ;  but  I've^no  doubt  he'll 
think  better  on  the  subject  when  he  gives  it  a  fair  consid- 
eration." 

Edith  Jelt  relieved  when  she  saw  the  party  drive  off  in  a 
very  gay  carriage  hired  for  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  day  was  now  advanced,  and  Edith  expected  that 
when  Lady  Elizabeth  should  emerge  from  her  apartment, 
it  would  be  to  take  her  departure  ;  but  instead  of  that,  she 
received  a  message,  requesting  her  to  wait  upon  her  lady- 
ship in  her  dressiogf-room.  Thither  she  repaired,  and  found 
her  in  her  usual  little,  frivolous  bi^stle. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  my  dear,  to  ^ay,  that  as  I  don't  feel 
quite  well  this  mori\\i\^>lV\vvxiVl^\v^ll  remain  where  I  am ; 
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and  I  have  just  been  writing  a  note  to  Monsieur  Lamotte, 
to  desire  him  to  come  hither.  I  must  say  it  was  very  cross 
in  Florinda  to  prevent  my  bringing  him ;  and  my  poor,  dear 
loves  of  dogs,  it  makes  me  wretched  to  think  how  they  must 
be  pining  in  my  absence  ;  but  I  really  think  the  air  of  this 
place  suits  me  better  than  that  of  the  cottage.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  never  liked  a  cottage  ;  'tis  always  unbe- 
coming, and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  my  going 
there  at  all  ;  but  with  my  poor  pittance,  what  could  I  do  ? 
However,  I  am  now  resolved  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  my  daughter,  as  I  think  it  quite  shameful  that  I  should 
be  starving  on  a  miserable  two  thousand  a-year,  while  she 
is  living  en  princesse,  i  have  seen  a  good  deal,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  to  surpass  the  style  of  living  here,  and 
the  extravagance  of  the  whole  establishnient  mv  maid  tells 
me  is  excessive.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  house,  such  a 
table,  such  dress,  such  equipage — all  perfect,  to  be  sure— 
but  the  very  perfection  of  extravagance  ?" 

"  I  fear  Lady  Waldegrave  will  indeed  bring  herself  into 
great  difficulties,"  said  Edith,  "  unless  something  can  be 
done.'* 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said  Lady  Elizafc^tb,  sharply. 
"  It  is  absolutely  impossible  I  can  live  in  this  country,  upon 
the  wretched  sum  allowed  me  ;  as  it  is,  T  have  been  obliged 
to  contract  debt  which  I  must  look  to  her  for  discharging, 
and  then  let  there  be  a  proper  allowance  settled  upon  me. 
I  mention  all  this  to  you,  my  dear,  because  I  think  you  are 
the  person  to  manage  matters  between  Florindarand  me  ; 
I  have  too  much  delicacy  to  enter  on  the  subject  myself, 
either  with  my  daughter  or  her  husband." 

Edith  almost  sickened  at  this  new  development  of  folly 
and  misconduct ;  she  saw  the  evils  were  far  beyond  her 
reach,  and  that  all  her  attempts  to  stem  the  torrent  which 
was  advancing  would  be  in  vain. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Lady  Elizabeth,"  she  said,  mildly, 
*'  from  undertaking  the  office  of  adjusting  your  difference 
with  Lady  Waldegrave  ;  if  I  could  render  you  any  service, 
I  would  most  willingly  do  it ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Lady  Waldegrave  is  not  in  a  condition  to  better  your  cir- 
cumstances at  present." 

"  The  fact  is,  child,  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  it," 
said  her  ladyship,  angrily  ;  "  and  I  must  find  some  one  else 
who  does  ;  so  I  shall  remain  here  for  some  days  at  least ; 
during  that  time  I  shall  endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  my  daughter,     In  the  Kieaul\\!£ve^lvcw\ia\.^«^^'^^ 
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carriage  for  my  physician."    And  she  rang  the  bell  to  give 
her  orders. 

The  thoughts  of  a  prolonged  stay  in  such  a  house,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  was  most  painful  and  embarraaa* 
ing  to  Edith,  and  only  one  way  appeared  from  which  sbe 
could  extricate  herself  from  it.  Lady  Arabella  Conway 
had  repeatedly  invited  her  to  spend  some  time  with  her ; 
and  she  had  promised  that  if  she  could  leave  Lady  Eliza- 
beth before  the  Ribleys'  return,  she  would  do  so.  At  anj 
time,  the  performance  of  this  promise  would  have  been  a 
-pleasure  to  her,  but  doubly  so  on  the*  present  occasion. 
She  therefore  immediately  made  known  her  intentions  to 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who,  seeing  she  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  her  at  present,  gave  her  assent  to  the  proposal. 

Lady  Waldegrave  heard  of  her  mother's  extended  visit, 
and  Edith's  proposed  departure,  with  surprise  and  displea- 
sure. "  If  mamma  really  has  a  cold,  and  will  keep  quietly 
in  her  room,  it  will  be  all  very  weD,"  said  she  ;  ^  but  in  a 
few  days,  when  thqse  tiresome  trades-people  will  have 
made  an  end  of  their  work,  I  expect  my  whole  corps  dra- 

matique — and  if  her  ladyship  attempts  to  join  it "  here 

she  gave  a  groan  and  a  shrug,  '^  And  then  it  is  so  cruel  in 
you,  Edith,  to  desert  me  at  such  a  time,  when  you  might 
be  useful  to  me  in  a  thousand  ways.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  quite  certain  you  could;  if  you  would  take  the  trouble, 
get  mamma  to  assist  me  in  my  present  difficulties.  In- 
deed, if  she  does  not,  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do— -I  am 
So  pestered  for  money." 

^'  And  you  are  going  to  have  a  houseful  of  company  ?" 

"  Certainly — I  must  have  company,  and  I  must  have 
amusement.     I  am  already  dying  of  en/mi." 

*' And  yet  you  have  every  thing  the  world  can  bestow— 
rank,  wealth — youth,  beauty — the  husband  of  your  choice— 
a  lovely  boy.  Ah,  Florinda,  since  you  find  all  these  insuf- 
ficient for  your  happiness,  will  you  not  seek  it  in  still 
higher,  better  things  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  begin  to  preach !  or,  if 
you  will,  pray  reserve  your  sermon  for  Sir  Reginald,  who 
requires  it  much  more  than  I  do.  In  truth,  Edith,  you 
know  nothing  of  the  world  ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  greatly 
overrate  my  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  my  rank  is 
next  to  nothing,  and  but  for  other  accompaniments,  I 
certainly  should  never  have  attained  the  consequence  in 
society  which  I  have  done.  Then,  as  to  my  fortune,  that  is 
not  half  sufficient  to  wv^\Ae  \sv^  Xo  V^^^  ^«.ce  with  the  peo- 
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pie  I  live  among.  A3  for  the  ^  husbtind  of  my  choice,^ 
you  saw  the  humour  he  came  home  in  last  night — No— by- 
the-by  you  did  not  see  it,  as  it  was  all  reserved  for  me. 
But  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that  subject  at  present.  What 
I  wish  to  say  is,  that  before  you  leave  me,  I  do  wish  you 
would  sound  mamma  a  little  on  money  matters.  If  she 
would  assist  me  with  a  thousand  pounds  or  two,  it  would, 
I  assure  you,  be  a  relief  to  me  at  present."  jEHdith  now 
ventured  to  hint  to  her  the  real  state  of  the  case  with 
regard  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  finances ;  but  Lady  Waldegrave 
heard  it  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

<<  All  that  only  tends  to  confirm  me  in  my  belief  that 
she  is  actually  hoarding  money,"  said  she;  ^^ and  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  it  can  be  otherwise  ;  for  although 
she  is  for  ever  buying  trumpery  of  some  sort,  yet  the.  things 
she  buys  are  such  trumpery,  that  'tis  impossible  she  can  ' 
spend  her  fortune  in  that  way." 

''So  far  from  hoarding  money.  Lady  Elizabeth  assures 
me  she  is  actually  in  want  of  it,"  said  Edith,.  . 

"  Pshaw,  that  must  be  absolute  nonsense,"  said  Lady 
Waldegrave,  impatiently.  '*  However,  I  see  you  don't 
know  mamma,  so  you  are  no  hand  to  deal  with  her,  since 
you  take  for  gospel  all  she  says.;  I  nrhist  get  my  steward 
to  speak  to  her,  though  these  sort  of  people  are  all  so 
stupid  and  tiresome,  T  hate  to  have  any  fhing  to  do  with 
them.  I  hope  you  will  prove  a  better  actress  than  you  arc 
an  agent,  for  I  see  you  are  really  not  au  fail  in  that  de- 
partment. If  you  are  resolved  to  go  to-day,  do  pray 
return  soon,  as  I  wish  to  begin  the  rehearsals  ;  and,  apro- 
pos, do  secure  that  handsome  Mr  Melcombe  for  me.  I 
shall  invite  him  as  soon  as  the  house  is  ready.  Pray,  tell 
him^ll  this,  and"  but  here  the  entrance  of  visitors  in* 
terrupled  her  ladyship  before  Edith  could  reply.  The 
party  consisted  of  some  fashionable,  and  of  course  favourite, 
young  men  from  town,  and  were  hailed  with  delight  by 
Lady  Waldegrave,  who  was  again  all  animation  and  seem- 
ing happiness.  The  Ladies  Bingley  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  for  the  first  time  showed  signs  of  animation. 

In  a  little  while  Lady  Arabella  Conway  was  announced. 
She  had  received  Edith's  note,  as  she  was  stepping  into  her 
carriage,  and  had  immediately  driven  to  Woodlands,  as  she 
said,  to  carry  off  her  prize.  Edith  was  too  sincere  to  at* 
tempt  to  return  in  kind  the  expressions  of  regret  Lady 
Waldegrave  then  thougJht  proper  to  utter  at  losing  hsx^ 
and  she  almost  recoilpd  from  the  l^iidet  ^\xJat%R»^^  ^'^'^ 
S  2 
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bestowed  upon  her  at  parting.  It  was  not  till  she  found 
herself  within  the  precincts  of  Oakley  House,  that  her  spihts 
revived,  and  she  felt  that  she  breathed  a  purer,  better  at- 
mosphere. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Admiral  Conway  and  Mr  Melcombe  were  walking  be* 
fore  the  house,  and  a  groom  was  in  attendance  with  a  led 
horse. 

^^  So,  you  have  left  all  the  gaieties  of  Woodlands,  to  come 
and  rusticate  with  us?"  said  the  admiral,  as^  he  welcomed 
Edith  with  all  a  sailor's  cordiality.  '^  After  that,  I  forbid 
any  man,  woman,  child,  or  animal,  to  quit  my  domioioDS 
while  Miss  Malcolm  remains;  we  must  all  make  commoo 
cause,  to  show  our  sense  of  the  compliment  she  has  paii) 
us. — Parker," — (to  the  groom,) — "  Mr  Melcombe's  horse 
may  be  turned  out  to  grass,  for  he  won't  require  it  fi>r  six 
weeks  at  least." 

^'  There  is  no  disputing  such  commands,"  said  Mr  Mel- 
combe, with  a  Imile'^,  ^"'^  so,"  addressing  the  servant,  ^'  I  shall 
not  want  my  horse  to-day." 

'^  No,  nor  to-morrow  neither,"  said  the  admiral.  Theo 
turning  to  Edith — '^  Here  have  I  been  urging  this  gentle- 
man to  remain  a  week  or  two  with  us  quietly  here^  to  no 
purpose;  but  no  sooner  does  a  fair  lady  appear,  than  be 
knocks  under  at  once.  You  see  your  influence,  so  make 
good  use  of  it' — it  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  beiing  exe^ 
cised,  as  my  Arabella  knows,"  said  he,  patting  his  lady  oa 
the  shoulder  with  an  air  of  good-humoured  raillery. 

^^  My  influence  must  be  so  very  small,"  said  Edith*  ^^  that 
I  suspect  it  can  only  serve  as  a  sort  of  cat's-paw  for  year 
own  power." 

^'  What  an  invidious  insinuation!"  exclaimed  the  admi- 
ral.    '^  I  appeal  to  you,  Melcombe,  if  such  is  tho^  case?" 

^'  Not  on  the  present  occasion,"  said  Mr  Melcombe;  and 
he  coloured  as  he  said  it,  as  though  he  meant  more  than 
he  expressed. 

<^  That  is  spoken  like  an  honest  man,"  said  the  admiral; 
'^  but,  indeed,  let  women  say  as  they  wiU,  we  are,  upon  the 
whole,  much  more  open  and  avowed  in  all  our  proceedings 
than  they  are— DouH  ^o\x  ^^^  m^  men  Melcombe?" 
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gling  with  hia  emotion;  then,  in  an  agitated  voice,  replied, 
^^  Not  in  my  own  case"-— then,  as  if  he  had  said  too  much, 
he  turned  abruptly  round  and  walked  away. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  Lady  Arabella  was  the  first  to 
break:  ^^  Much  as  I  admire<  both  Mr  Melcombe's  character 
and  manners,"  said  she,  ^^  I  confess  there  is  a  mystery  about 
him,  that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  is  not  pleasant." 

^^  There  is  no  mystery  about  his  character,"  said  the  ad* 
miral;^'that  is  well  known,  and  PU  venture  to  say,  a 
braver  and  a  better  man  does  not  exist  There  are  only 
two  things  I  wish  respecting  him;  the  one  is,  that  be  be** 
longed  to  the  British  navy;  the  other,  that  I  had  a  spare 
daughter  to  bestow  upon  him." 

^^  There  is  something  so  open, — so  noble  I  may  say, — 
in  hk  countenance  and  air,  that  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  concealment;  and  yet  h<3  sedulously  shuns  all  allusion 
not  only  to  his  family,  but  even  to  his  birth»place,  or  con- 
nexions of  any  kind,"  said  Lady  Arabella. 

<^  In  short,  you  have  just  the  besetting  sin  of  your  sex, 
Bell;  not  satisfied  with  all  you  have  heard,  from  good  au- 
thority, of  this  young  man's  character  and  conduct,  you 
must  have  the  history  of  his  parents — his  mother's  maiden 
name,  of  course,  with  a  certificate  of  his  birth  and  baptism. 
What  the  plague  does  it  signify  in  what  parish  such  a  man 
was  born?" 

'^  I  have  never  been. able  io  discover  even  to  what  country 
he  belongs,"  continued  Lady  Arabella.  ^^  His  name  is  Eng- 
lish, but  his  accent  and  pronunciation,  though  good,  are  not 
perfectly  English.  ^^  In  short,  Miss  Malcolm,"  said  she, 
smiling,  ^^  take  an  old  woman's  advice,  and  don't  fall  in 
love  with  him  till  you  know  more  about  him." 

^^  I  shall  certainly  follow  your  advice,"  replied  Edith,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  And  if  I  were  a  bonnie  lass,"  said  the  admiral,  ^'  and 
such  a  noble  fellow  came  to  court  me,  I  should  at  once 
give  him  my  hand  and  say,  if  I  could  not  sing, 

<  O  yesj  I  will  follovr,  I  will  sail  the  world  over. 
Nor  think  of  my  home,  when  I  look  at  my  lover.' " 

Lady  Arabella  and  Edith  laughed  at  the  admiral's  ro- 
mantic ardour  in  his  friend's  cause. 

^^  But  I  can  tell  you  what,"  said  the  admiral,  ^'ypu  need 
not  trouble  your  heads  about  Mr  Melcombe's  heart;  far, 
on  my  rallying  him  on  that  poicit  \^^1^l^\v^  v^^svss^^^S^ 
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to  me,  that  his  affections  were  ^engaged  to  one  whom  lie 
had  loved  from  childhood — there's  constancy  for  ypu !'' 

Edith  felt  a  little  piqued  at  the  admiral's  supposing  that 
the  state  of  Mr  Melcombe's  affections  could  be  of  any  con- 
sequence to  her  ;  and  afler  a  little,  more  chat  they  sepa- 
rated to  dress  for  dinner.  The  dinner  party  was  increased 
by  the  ari:ival  of  some  chance  visitors,  but  Mr  Melcombe 
contrived  to  place  himself  beside  Edith  at  table,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  her  resolutions,  her  reserve  gave  way,  and  she  . 
found  herself  insensibly  talking  to  him  of  Mrs  Macauley, 
Glenroy,  and  Inch  Orran,  as  she  would  have'  done  to  an 
old  friend.  In  reply  to  a  question -of  Edith's,  he  acknow- 
ledged having  been  in  the  Highlands  when  a  boy  ;  but  he 
evinced  so  much  emotion  at  the  interrogation,  that  she  was 
sorry  she  had  put  it,  and  immediately  changed  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Certainly  some  painful  mystery  attaches  to  this  young 
man,"  she  thought.  ^^  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  is,  for  he 
seems  very  amiable,  and  at  times  looks  very  melancholy." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  selfish  character  than  that 
of  shrinking  from  the  truth.  Even  in  its  gentlest,  mildest 
form,  it  comes  an  abhorred  apparition  to  those,  who,  sunk 
in  their  own  silken  dreams,  would  keep  their  eyes  closed 
against  all  the  convictions  of  unpleasing  reality.  So  it  was 
with  those  whom  Edith  had  tenderly  sought  to  awaken  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  even 
worldly  truths.  Each  disliked  even  the  little  she  had  done, 
although  they  were  too  much  disunited  to  agree  even  on 
that  point,  or  indeed  to  be  aware  of  what  had  passed  on  either 
side.  Edith  was,  however,  no  sufferer  by  the  disgrace  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  as  she  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  days  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  seldom  did  days 
pass  away  more  pleasantly.  Each  brought  its  round  of  re- 
ligious duties — of  benevolent  actions^  of  tranquil  pleasures, 
and  rational  enjoyment. 

When  there  was  no  company,  Mr  Melcombe  commonly 
read  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  possessed 
all  the  requisites  for  that  most  rare  of  all  accomplishment?, 
having  a  fine  voice,  a  coxi^cl  qw,  <\uick  perceptions,  good 
taste,  and  perfect  avtapVvcAVj .    ^  ^\&^\x«b\ww  ^\\a  ^vj  vtose 
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as  to  the  choice  of  a  book  from  among  those  which  lay 
scattered  on  the  library  table.  Lady  Arabella  proposed 
the  Life  of  Howard  the  Philanthropist ;  the  admiral  wished 
to  hear  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys — ^"  For,"  said  he,  "  the  one  ^ 
will  send  us  all  to  prison*— the  other  will  take  us  to  court 
and  the  admiralty,  where  we  shall  surely  find  ourselves  in 
better  company — what  say  you,  Miss  Malcolm  ?" 

^'  I  am  rather  inclined  to  go  to  prison  with  Howard,  than 
to  court  with  Pepys,"  replied  Edith. 

^'  Let  us  try  both,  and  see  whether  the  philanthopist  or 
the  courtier  has  the  best  of  it,"  said  Mr  Mek^ombe ;  and 
he  read  a  few  passages  from  each  alternately. 

ExHtiuAafrom  the  Diary  of  S.  Pepys,  and  from  the  Jour* 
nal  of  Howard,  the  Phila'rUhropUt. 

Pepys. 
^^  This  morning  I  put  on  my  best  black  cloth  suit,  trim- 
med with  scarlet  ribbon,  very  neat,  with  my  cloak,  lined 
with  velvet,  and  a  new  beaver,  which  altogether  is  very 
noble." 

HOWABD. 

^'  Let  it  be  my  earnest  inquiry,  how  I  shall  best  serve 
God  in  the  station  which  he  has  assigned  me." 

Pepys. 
^  ^^  Thus  I  have  ended  this  month  with  the  greatest  joy 
that  ever  I  did  any  in  my  life,  because  I  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  it  with  abundance  of  joy  and  honour,  and 
pleasant  journeys,  and  brave  entertainments,  and  without 
cost  of  money.  Thus  we  end  this  month  as  I  said,  after 
the  greatest  luck  of  conten(»that  ever  I  had ;  only  under  some 
difiiculty,  because  of  the  plague  which  grows  mighty  upon 
us — the  last  week  being  about  1700  or  1800  dead  of  the 
plague." 

HOWABB. 

^*  Ease,  affluence,  and  honours,  are  temptations  which 
the  world  holds  out ;  but,  remember,  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.  On  the  other  hand,  fatigue,  poverty, 
suffering,  and  dangers,  with  an  approving  conscience — Oh, 
God  !  my  heart  is  fixed  trusting  on  Thee  \  My  God !  Oh, 
glorious  words !  there  is  a  treasure^  in  comparison  of  which 
all  things  in  this  world  are  dross." 
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Pepts. 
^'  Lord's  Day.  Up :  and  put  on  my  coloared  silk  suit- 
very  fine — and  my  new  periwig,  bought  a  good  wliile  since, 
,  but  durst  not  wear,  because  the  plague  was  in  Westminster 
when  I  bought  it ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  what  will  be  the 
fashion  after  the  plague  is  done,  as  to  periwigs,  for  nobody 
will  dare  to  buy  any  hair,  for  fear  of  the  infection,  that  it 
had  been  cut  out  off  the  heads  of  people  dead  of  the  plague." 

HOWAKD. 

^(>  I  would  look  to  the  moral  source  from  whence 


all  evil  and  suffering  have  been  derived,  and  should,  at  least, 
endeavour  to  diminish  their  bitterness^.  And^  oh, — how 
should  I  bless  God,  if  such  a  worm  is  made  the  instrument 
of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
connect  more  strongly  the  social  bond,  by  mutual  exertions 
for  mutual  relief!" 

Pepys. 

**  To  church,  and  heard  a  good  sermon  upon, — ^  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  its  righteousness,  and  all 
things  shall  be  added  to  you  ;'  a  very  excellent  and  per- 
suasive, good  and  moral  sermon.  He  showed,  like  a  wise 
man,  that  righteousness  is  a  surer  way  of  being  rich,  than 
sin  and  villainy." 

Howard. 
"Sunday  Evening.  Very  desirous. of  returning  with  a 
right  spirit,  not  only  wiser,  but  better — a  cheerful  humility, 
a  more  general  love  and  benevolence  to  niy  fellow-crea- 
tures— ^watchful  of  my  thoughts,  my  words,,  my  actions- 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  that  I  may  walk  with  God,  and 
lead  a  more  useful  and  honourable  life  in  this  world." 

Pepys. 
^^  Abroad  with  my  wife,  the  first  time  that  ever  I  rode  in 
my  own  coach,  which  do  make  my  heart  rejoice,  and  praise 
God  ;  and  pray  Him  to  bless  it  to  me,  and  continue  it." 

«  HOWABD. 

Look  forward,  oh,  my  soul ! — how  low,  how  mean,  how 
little  is  every  thing  but  what  has  a  view  to  the  glorious 
world  of  light,  life,  and  love  \  The  preparation  of  the 
heart  is  of  God.     Prepare  the  heart,  oh  God  1  of  thy  un-> 
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worthy  creature — and  unto  Thee  be  all  glory,  through  the 
boundless  ages  of  eternity." 

'  "  What  important  lessons  may  be  learned  from  reading 
these  passages^"  said  Lady  Arabella.  "  Who  could  recog- 
nise in  these  characters  the  creation  of  the  same  divine 
mind  ?" 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  Edith,  with  fervour,  "  Who  but  must 
feel  th^  contrast  which  they  exhibit  between  the  love  of 
duty  and  the'  love  of  self  ?  between  the  pure  and  exalted 
aspirations  of  Christian  piety  and  benevolence,  and  the 
grovelling  sentiments  of  mere  worldly  interest  ?" 

"  Why,  surely  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  these  varieties 
of  human  nature  are  fair  specimens  of  any  distinct  classes  in 
the  world  ?"  said  the  admiral,  who  loved  a  little  argument 
for  its  own  sake.  "  At  least  if  there  be  occasionally  a 
Howard,  who  in  all  the  emergencies  of  life  can  raise  his 
mind  to  the  first  great  cause,  surely  we  have  few  oi  no 
Pepys'  in  these  days  of  mental  cultivation. 

"  That  there  are  f^w  Howards  may  be  granted,"  said 
Slelcombe;  "but  Pepys's  character  I  fear  is  neither  an 
antiquated  nor  an  overcharged  picture;  his  dialect  may  be 
out  of  fashion,  as  his  dresses  would  now  be,  but- his  senti- 
ments are  those  felt  by  all  vain  and  vulgar  minds  to  this, 
day;  and  it  must  be  the  very  truth  and  universality  of  their 
application,  which  gives  his  Diary  its  chief  interest.*' 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said. the  admiral,  "I  had  forgot  the 
breed  of  modern  dandies,  male  and  female,  whose  Sabbath- 
day  thoughts,  were  they  put  in  black  and  white,  like 
poor  Pepys's,  would  not  be — '  Wherewithal  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord  ?'  but  how  shall  I  most  becomingly  trick 
out  and  adorn  my  body,  so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  my  fellow  creatures  ? 

. '  Himself  so  much  the  source  of  bis  delight, 
His  Maker  has  no  beauty  in  his  sight,' 


as  your  favourite  Cowper  says." 

"  And  the  mind  of  Cowper,  awfully  and  mysteriously 
as  it  was  occasionally  eclipsed,  still  shone  with  a  divine 
light,  which  has.  awakened  and  exalted  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures,*'  said  Melcombe. 

'*  But,"  said  the  admiral,  "  if  we  could  make  a  free 
choice,  and  form  oqr  own  characters,  could  we  hesitate, 
'think  you,  in  preferring  the  mind  of  a  Howard  to  that  of  a 
Pepys  ?" 
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^^That  is  entirely  a  suppoditious  qoestion,''  replied 
Melcombe,  ^'  since  we  know  that  of  the  many  millions  of 
spirits  called  into  this  state  of  existence,  there  are  none 
whose  natural  bias  is  not  to  evil.  But  He  who  gave  to 
Howard  the  power  of  becoming  a  ministering  spirit  to  all 
who  required  his  sympathy  and  aid,  and  enlightened  lus 
mind  with  that  divine  love  which  communicates  itself  to  all 
around — He,  too,  placed  Pepys  in  this  visible  world,  and  sur- 
rounded him  with  like  means  of  improvement;  yet  how 
strange  and  sad  to  read  the  transcript  of  his  heart,  in  his 
,  Diary,  filled  as  it  is  with  disgusting  frivolity  and  unfeeling 
levity  !  His  ideas  of  God  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a  savage. 
Of  moral  beauty  he  seems  to  have  formed  no  conception ; 
the  sufferings  of  others  he  appears  to  have  viewed  with  pe^ 
feet  indifference,  and  even  with  pleasure,  if  he  were  likely 
to  gain  any  advantage  by  them.  Surely,  had  his  ^  one  tal< 
ent,'  such  as  it  was,  been  well  applied,  he  would  have 
handed  down  to  posterity  a  very  different  account  of  his 
stewardship  from  that  which  now  stains  his  memory." 

^Vl  hope  you  don't me&n  to  say,  it  is  requisite  we  should 
all  be  Howards  ?"  said  the  admiral,  somewhat  teetily. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Melcombe,  "  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent,  or  in  the  same  way  ;  but  I  think  each  may 
be,  and  many  doubtless  are,  How&rds  in  their  own  sphere 
of  action.  Were  it  otherwise,  some  of  our  noblest  facul- 
ties would  have  been  given  in  vain,  and  must  lie  useless  and 
unemployed." 

*^^ut  how  do  you  account  for  Pepys's.  constant  flow  of 
cheerfulness  and  contentment  ?"  demanded  the  admiral, 
^^  to  all  appearance,  he  was  a  happier  man  than  Howard  ?'^ 

"  I  cannot  dignify  Pepys's  inane  selfish  complacency  with 
the  name  of  happiness,"  replied  Melcombe ;  ^^  at  least  it 
must  have  been  merely  the  happiness  of  an  animal  or  an 
idiot ;  while-  Howard's  must  have  been  that  of  an  angel  or 
superior  being.  His  tranquillity  rested  on  principles  which 
time  would  only  confirm  and  enlarge,  while  the  enjoyment 
of  the  other  depended  on  mean  trivial  circumstances,  which 
could  yield  no  rational  satisfaction,  and  which,  consequently, 
must  have  been  as  perishable  in  its  nature,  as  it  was  worth- 
less in  its  results." 

^^  Believe  me,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  admiral,  **  your 
standard  is  too  high ;  were  all  hearts  laid  as  open  as  poor 
Pepys's,  we  should  find  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
respectable  well-behaved  people  every  whit  as  bad,  many 
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much  worse,  and  all  believing  themselves  on  the  high  road 
to  heaven."  c 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Melcombe  ;  "  for  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity rises  by  innumerable  steps,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  state ;  but  surely  the  more  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  are  enlarged  and  improved  in  this  stage  of 
our  existence,  the  higher  will  be  ogr  destiny  hereafter  ;  for 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  time  and  eternity  are  but  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  same  state,  requiring  the  same  dis- 
positions and  faculties ;  and  if  so,  who  would  not  have 
lived  and  died  a  Howard,  rather  than  a  Pepys  ?" 

"  I  like  the  notion  of  our  retaining  our  identity,"  said 
Lady  Arabella ;  and  to  think  that  that  many-coloured  web 
called  experience,  which  we  weave  here  mingled  with  so 
many  bitter  tears,  is  to  serve  some  purpose  hereafter.  I 
have  always  loved  those  verses  of  Gambold's,  where  this 
idea  is  finely  expanded."  And  she  rose,  took  down  the 
volume,  and  read 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

"  So  |Qany  years  I've  seen  the  sun, 
And  caird  these  eyes  and  hands  my  own ; 

A  thousand  little  acts  I've  done, 
And  childhood  have,  and  manKood  known  ; 

O  what  is  life !  and  this  dull  round 

To  tread,  why  was  a  spirit  bound  ? 

"  So  many  airy  draughts  and  lines, 

And  warm  excursions  of  the  mind. 
Have  fiird  my  soul  with  great  designs. 

While  practice  grovell'd  far  behind : 
O  what  is  thought !  and  where  withdraw 
The  glories  which  my  fancy  saw  ? 

**  So  many  tender  joys  and  woes 
Have  on  my  quivering  soul  had  power ; 

Plain  life  with  heightening  passions  rose. 
The  boast  or  burden  of  their  hour : 

O  what  is  all  we  feel !  why  fled 

Those  pains  and  pleasures  o'er  my  head  ? 

"  So  many  human  souls  divine. 

So  at  one  interview  displayed. 
Some  oft  and  freely  mixed  with  mine, 

in  lasting  bonds  my  heart  hvf^  \«i^ « 
Vol.  JL— T 
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O  what  is  fiiendsbip  ?  why  imprest 
On  my  weak,  wretched,  dyiog  breast  ? 

**  So  many  wondrous  gleams  of  light. 

And  gentle  ardours  from  above. 
Have  made  me  sit,  like  seraph  bright. 

Some  moment  on  a  throne  of  love : 
O  what  is  virtue !  why  had  I, 
Who  am  so  low,  a  taste  so  high  ! 

"Ere  long,  when  sovereign  wisdom  wills. 

My  soul  an  unknown  path  shall  tread. 
And  strangely  leave,  who  strangely  fills 

This  frame,  and  waft  me  to  the  dead. 
O  what  is  death  !  'tis  life's  last  shore. 
Where  vanities  are  vain  no  more ; 
Where  all  pursuits  their  goal  obtain. 
And  life  is  all  retouched  again ; 
Where  in  their  bright  results  shall  rise 
Thoughts,  virtues,  friendships,  griefs,  and  joys." 

"  That  is  a  very  pleasing  creed,  and  more  especially  at 
our  t>me  of  day,  Arabella,"  said  the  admiral ;  "  for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think,  that  after  having  weathered  it  to- 
gether these  forty  years,  we  should  lose  sight  of  each  other 
for  evermore  when  once  we  parted  company. — Come  now, 
lay  aside  your  books  and  work,  and  get  your  cloaks  and 
bonnets." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

On  the  return  of  the  little  party  from  their  walk,  they 
found  that  Lady  Waldegrave  and  Sir  Reginald  had  been 
caUing  ;  at  least  so  it  was  to  be  inferred  from  cards  which 
had  been  left  for  each  individual  of  the  family.  There  was 
also  a  note  to  Edith,  requesting  of  her  to  return  to  Wood- 
lands the  following  day,  as  arrangements  were  now  making 
for  the  theatricals,  in  which  she  was  expected  to  bear  a 
part.  A  P,S.  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr  Melqombe  would 
likewise  join  the  party,  adding  that  a  choice  of  two  princi- 
pal characters  should  be  reserved  for  him  as  a  mark  of  es- 
pecial favour.  When  she  had  read  the  note,  Edith  pre- 
sented it  to  Ml  Mdc^omX^^.    ^^  1  Vmv^q  no  right  to  withhold 
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an  invitation,"  said  she  v  "but  I  certainly  wish  Lady  Walde- 
gravfe  had  conveyed  this  one  through  some  other  medium." 

'^  Through  no  other  medium  could  it  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable," he  replied,  as  he  took  the  note.  ''  But  even 
through  it  the  invitation  is  not  a  gratifying  one.  I  am  sure 
I  need  scarcely  ^sk  what  is  your  intention ;  but  mayj  beg, 
that  since  Lady  Waldegrave  has  done  me  the  honour  to  in- 
sert my  name  in  your  invitation,  you  will  oblige  me  by  in- 
cluding me  in  your  refusal  ?" 

"You  shall  ride  there  with  me  to-morrow,  and  make 
your  own  excuse,"  said  the  admiral :  "  we  have  been  rath- 
er remiss  in  our  duties  in  that  quarter." 

"  T  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  that  also,"  said  Mr 
Melcombe. 

"  Why  so  ?"  inquired  the  admiral  5  "  Sir  Reginald  left 
a  card  for  you,  and  his  lady  invites  you  to  the  house  in 
any  character  you  choose — What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"  Sir  Reginald  could  not  intend  to  call  upon  me,"  said 
Mr  Melcombe,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  colouring  deep- 
ly ;  "  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  for  rae  to  return  the  visit  at 
present — the  time  will  come,  I  trust,  when "  He  stop- 
ped, and  seemed  to  repress  the  words  which  were  already 
on  his  lips. 

"  When  what  ?"  asked  the  admiral  bluntly. 

Mr  Melcombe's  eyes  were  cast  down,  as  if  in  meditation, 
while  his  varying  expression  testified  that  it  was  of  no 
tranquil  kind ;  but  the  momentary  cloud  passed  from  his 
brow,  and,  looking  up,  he  said,  "  When  Sir  Reginald  and 
I  may  meet  upon  more  equal  terms  than  we  can  do  at 
present." 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  are  really  a  strange  fellow,  Mel- 
combe," said  the  admiral,  gravely. 

''  In  other  words,  a  suspicious  character,"  said  Melcombe, 
forcing  a  smile. 

"  No,  no  ;  there  are  no  suspicions  as  to  either  your 
character  or  circumstances  ;  both  are  open  as  noon-day : 
but  still  I  don't  know  what  to  .make  of  you." 

Mr  Melcombe  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds — he  then 
said,  in  a  calm  but  melancholy  tone,  "  Think  of  rne  as  one 
whom  a  single  rash,  imprudent,  but  I  may  add,  guiltless 
act,  has  divested  of  home,  friends,  and  country ;  but,  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  I 
may  again  claim  them  all." 

"  And  all,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  ready  to  claim  you,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  the  kind  old  adin\ra\^^\\^VAXv%\v\^Sx\^\\St's. 
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band  most  heartily — '^  so  do  as'  you  like  ;  only  I  can't 
allow  you  such  latitude  as  Lady  Waldegrave  does,  for  (  can 
only  wish  you  to  remain  with  us  in  one  character,  and  that 
one  your  own." 

'^  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  Lady  Arabella  to  Edith, 
as  they  .passed  into  (he  adjoining  room,  ^^  but  of  late  .Mr 
Melcombe  has  shown  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  to  his 
situation,  which  I  never  observed  before.  Since  we  have 
been  acquainted  with  him,  he  never  dropt  the  slightest  hint 
that  could  lead  us  to  suppose  he  was  other  than  what  he 
seems." 

Edith  could  not  solve  the  mystery,  biit  she  felt  more  aod 
more  interested  in  one  whose  whole  bearing  and  deport- 
ment raised  him  far  above  suspicion.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  not  to  be  aware,  that  Mr  Melcombe  regarded  her 
with  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest ;  and  she  could  there- 
fore only  retain  her  original  supposition,  that  they  bad 
previously  met,  but  somehow  connected  with  circumstances 
too  painful  to  be  even  adverted  to. 

In  spite  of  the  admiral's  remonstrances,  Mr  Melcombe 
persisted  in  going*  to  town  the  following  day,  but  under 
promise  of  a  speedy  return  ;  and  the  ladies,  with  their  ve- 
teran, set  off  to  Woodlands. 

V  They  must  have  been  nice  observers  who  could  have 
detected  any  thing  amiss  beneath  the  smiling  surface  that 
there  met  their  view.  All  around,  within  and  withoutt 
breathed  only  of  pleasure — pleasure  in  its  fairest,  most 
leductive  form  ;  the  young,  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  seem- 
ingly happy  in  themselves  and  each  other,  and  amidst  all 
the  charms  of  nature  and  the  refinements  of  art.  No 
unpleasing  thought  or  corroding  care  was  visible  in  Lady 
Waldegrave's  countenance,  which  was  all  gaiety  and  de- 
light— but  it  was  the  gaiety  and  delight  of  a  mind  under 
the  influence  of  excitement,  and  closed  for  the  time  against 
conviction  or  feeling.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  little  band 
of  admirers,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  pay- 
ing homage,  and  offering  up  incense  at  her  shrine. 

''  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  dear  Lady  Arabella,"  said 
she,  in  her  sweetest  of  false  manners,  "  and  thank  you  for 
having  brought  back  our  runaway,"  embracing  Edith  as 
she  spoke. 

"  You  are  giving  me  credit  I  do  not  deserve,'*  said  Lady 
Arabella,  *'  as  I  assure  you  I  have  no  design  of  parting 
with  her  ;  and  even  if  you  had  my  consent,  you  would  find 
it  no  easy  mailer  lo  o\i\.^va  ktovt^  ^w^vj'^.V 
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^^  O,  apropos.  Sir  Reginald  will  of  course  be  in  the  bil- 
liard-room, 1  must  let  him  know  Admiral  Conway  is  here," 
said  Lady  Waldegrave* — ^Then  turning  to  Edith,  she  in- 
quired, in  a  low  but  significant  tone,  "  Has  a  certain  Mr 
Melcombe  nothing  to  answer  for  in  detaining  you  from 
us?" 

Edith  coloured  as  she  replied,  "  There  was  no  occasion 
for  any  one  to  give  advice  on  a  subject  on  which  my  own 
mind  was  made  up  from  the  first." 

"  It  was  only  for  the  ballet  you  were  required,"  said 
Lady  Waldegrave,  carelessly  ;  "  but  if  you  look  upon  danc- 
ing as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  I  should  be  sorry  you 
committed  it  to  oblige  me  ;"  and  she  turned  contemptu- 
ously away. 

When  people  are  disposed  to  ridicule,  'tis  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  explanation  with  them-;  Edith, 
therefore,  suffered  the  sarcasm  to  pass  without  contradic- 
tion. 

Lady  Elizabeth  now  entered  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and,  having  welcomed  Admiral  and  Lady  Arabella, 
and  conversed  for  a  little  with  them,  she  next  fastened,  as 
usual,  upon  Edith. 

"  I  hope  you  are  come  to  remain  with  us,  my  dear,"  said 
she,  "  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

^'  I  have  engaged  to  remain  with  Lady  Arabella  until 
you  return  to  the  cottage,"  said  Edith  ;  "  and,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  there  is  no  want  of  company  here." 

'^  Why,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  mob  of  people — rather  top 
many,  indeed  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  every  one  is  em- 
'  ployed  in  their  own  way — and,  in  short— but  come  this 
way — let  us  go  into  the  veranda,  where  we  slmll  be  quiet. 
You  see  how  wonderfully  well  I  am — indeed  I  feel  quite 
restored — quite  renovated  ;  Lord  Milberry  said  to  me  yes- 
terday, I  had  got  h  temt  reposi  comme  a  quinze  ans,^^ 

Edith  could  with  truth  say,  she  was  happy  to  see  that  her 
ladyship  looked  better ;  and  the  lady  went  on,  ^^  It  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  that  I  should  have  regained  my  looks 
at  this  time,  as  I  have  a  little  plan  in  contemplation,  the 
success  of  which  will  depend  very  materially  upon  my  ap- 
pearance. You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  Florinda's  inten- 
tion of  having  a  French  play  and  ballet  performed  here  next 
week.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  take  a  part  in  the 
play  ;  but  really  the  labour  of  getting  by  heart  I  found 
would  be  too  much  for  me-— in  fact,  I  cannot  take  the  trour 
ble  to  commit  any  thing  to  memory — then  the  CqA.vz^\^  'sfv 
T  2 
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dancing  in  the  ballet  is  more  than  I  am  yet  able  ibr — in- 
deed, the  very  thoughts  of  it  made  Florinda,  poor  dear, 
quite  wretched^-so  I  gave  that  up  also — but  something  is 
expected  of  me  on  the  occasion." 

'^  Nothing  more,  I  am  sure,"  said  Edith,  ^^  than  that  yoo 
should  be  a  pleased  spectator." 

'^  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  air 
of  displeasure  ;  ^^any  body  may  be  that,  but  /  must  be 
something  more — I  ami  expected  to  show  off- — it  is  the  tax 
always  levied  on  talented  persons  ;  in  fact,  we  are  public 
property."  Edith  saw  remonstrance  would  be  vain,  and 
so  she  remained  silent.  ^^  However,  as  I- cannot  undertake 
the  drudgery  of  the  play,  and  am  not  equal  to  the  exertion 
required  in  the  ballet,  1  have  devised  a  little  interlude  for 
myself,  which  1  think  will  have  a  charming  effect.  I  intend 
to  come  upon  the  stage  in  a  little  car,  as  a — a — ^in  short, 
as  Venus,  with  little  Dudley  in  my  lap,  as  Cupid,  in  a  flesh- 
coloured  silk  dress  and  silver  wings.  My  own  dress  I  have 
not  determined  upon  ;  but  I  think  of  having  it  couleur  de 
soupir,  etouffS ;  that,  you  know,  will  be  appropriate,  and  I 
shall  sing  Ecco  d'Amor  U  Tempio.  The  design  is  pretty 
— don't  you  think  so  ?" 

^^  Edith  felt  as  if  she  could  both  laugh  and  cry  at  the  idea 
of  this  preposterous  exhibition,  and  she  said  something  about 
Lady  Waldegrave  not  approving  of  it. 

'^  O,  as  to  that,  the  whole  is  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  Florinda,  and  to  be  quite  a  charming  surprise  to  her. 
You  must  therefore  promise  me  not  to  breathe  a  syllable 
of  it  to  any  body  ;  indeed,  had  I  not  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  your  prudence  and  good  taste,  I  should  not 
have  let  you  into  my  secret," 

Edith  would  fain  have  tried  to  open  the  infatuated  old 
woman's  eyes  to  the  folly  and  degradation  of  making  her- 
self a  spectacle  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point  at ;  but  her 
gentle  remonstrances  were  like  the  sweet  south  blowing, 
not  on  a  bank  of  violets,  but  of  nettles.  Lady  Elizabeth  cut 
them  short  with  much  asperity.  At  that  moment  she  heard 
Sir  Reginald's  voice  inquiring  for  her,  and  in  another  in- 
stant he  was  by  her  side  in  the  veranda.  His  air  and  man- 
ner were  at  first  a  little  embarrassed,  but  he  soon  regained 
his-  self  possession,  and,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  again 
seeing  her  there,  he  added  a  hope  that  she  had  come  to  re- 
main with  them.  Edith  could  only  repeat  what  she  had 
before  said  on  that  subject. 

Sir  Reginald  k)oked  ^\^^V<&«&^^vVg^^  said^  »  You  pay 
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your  relations  a  bad  compliment,  certainly,  in  preferring 
the  society  of  strangers  to  theirs,  or  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  attractive  at  Oakley." 

'^  O,  by-the*by  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Elizabeth,  "  that  puts 
me  in  mind  of  i^hat -had  almost  escaped  me — a  little  rumour 
I  heard  yesterday,  about  you  and  a  Mr^-what  is  his  name 
— only  a  little  flirtation  perhaps — eh  ?" 

Edith  blushed,  and  the  consciousness  she  had  done  so, 
and  that  Sir  Reginald's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  in  deep 
scrutiny,  increased  her  confusion.  She  then  replied,  ^'  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  rumours  you  could  have  heard  relating  to 
me — certainly  none  which  could  be  at  all  interesting  eith- 
er to  myself  or  others,  if  they  were  founded  in^truth." 

"  It  is  better,"  said  Sir  vReginald,  "  when  there  is  no  oc- 
casion given  for  rumours,  either  true  or  false." 

Edith  made  no  reply,  but  motioned  to  Lady  Elizabeth  to 
re-enter  the  drawing-room  ;  and  in  spite  of  Sir  Reginald's 
attempt  to  detain  her,  she  rejoined  the  party  she  had  quit- 
ted. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  in  such  spirits  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
brilliant  success  that  awaited  her,  that  she  continued  to 
chatter  away  without  intermission,  while  Lady  Waldegrave 
whispered,  smiled,  and  flirted,  with  the  loungers  who  sur- 
rounded her.  Sir  Reginald  conversed  with  the  admiral, 
but  his  air  was  abstracted,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
gay  and  brilliant,  his  animation  seemed  forced  and  joyless. 
The  visit  was  iitdeed  productive  of  little  pleasure  to  any  of 
the  party,  and  Lady  Arabella  availed  herself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  fashion,  to  make  it  a  short  one.  When  taking 
leave,  the  admiral,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  said,  "  By- 
the-by,  I  believe  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you.  Sir  Reginald, 
for  my  friend,  Mr  Melcombe ;  he  is  gone  to  town  this 
morning." 

Sir  Reginald  slightly  bowed  in  acknowledgement,  while 
he  said,  '^I  am  not  aware,  admiral,  that  any  apology  is 
due  to  me,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  Mr  Melcombe's 
acquaintance." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Reginald,"  said  the  admiral, 
in  his  usual  straightforward  manner,  '<  but  I  understood 
you  had  lefl  a  card  for  my  friend,  at  the  same  time  you 
called  upon  me." 

Sir  Reginald  turned  on  Lady  Waldegrave  a  look  of  in- 
quiry, which  changed  to  one  of  displeasure,  as  she  said  with 
affected  carelessness,  ^'  I  believe  a  card  was  left  for  Mr 
Melcombe.     If  report  says  true,"  she  added^  ^v\fek.  ^  \ssalsw- 
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cions  smile,  to  Edith,  ^'  he  is  likely  to  prove  more  to-  us 
than  a  mere  visiting  acquaintance." 

'^Perhaps  your  ladyship  is  in  Mr  Melcombe's  confi- 
dence," said  the  admiral,  ^'  and  can  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
fair  lady  who  has  been  able  to  fix  even  a  roving  sailor's  af- 
fections from  childhood  ? " 

'*No,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  haughtily;  **  Mr  Mel- 
combe  and  his  liaUons  are  ahke  unknown  to  me." 

Lady  Arabella  saw  a  blunt  retort  ready  to  burst  from  the 
admiral,  and  hastened  to  put  a  stop  to  all  recrimination, 
by  taking  leave.  Lady  Elizabeth  again  whispered  secrecy 
to  Edith,  as  she  embraced  her  at  parting.  Lady  Walde- 
grave's  manner  continued  cold  and  pettish,  and  Sir  Reg- 
inald, as  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  uttered  a  half- 
angry,  half-sorrowful  remonstrance  against  her  for  not  re- 
maining with  them.  But  homeless  as  she  was,  Edith  would 
have  preferred  any  species  of  dependence  to  the  gilded 
snares  of  folly  she  there  saw  spread  around. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  following  day,  as  Edith  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Mr  Melcombe  entered.  His  appearance  was  so  un- 
expected at  the  moment,  that  she  coloured  a  little  with  sur- 
.prise,  as  she  met  his  salutation.  He,  too,  at  first  appeared 
somewhat  embarrassed,  but  quickly  regaining  his  self-pos- 
session, he  advanced  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting. 

"  I  dare  scarcely  hope  for  a  welcome  after  so  short  an 
absence,^'  said  be,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  her,  with 
something  of  hesitation  in  his  manner. 

''  It  would  be  a  bad  compliment  to  say,  that  absence  en- 
hanced any  one's  value,"  replied  Edith,  with  a  smile,  as 
she  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  Even  if  it  did,  it  would  be  paying  almost  too  great  a 
price,"  said  he,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  look 
and  meaning  she  could  not  misunderstand ;  ^'  but,"  he 
added,  "  I  fiattei*  myself  I  may  claim  a  welcome  from  you, 
when  I  tell  you,  I  have  seen  your  old  friend,  Mrs  Ma* 
cauley." 

"  Have  you  indeed  been  to  visit  Mrs  Macauley?"  ex- 
claimed Edith,  with  glad  surprize.  "Ah,  how  kind  1  is  she 
jveJ]  and  happy  aauauB^T* 
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'^Perfectly  sd;  and  I  am  charged  with  many  affectionate 
remembrances  to  you,  and  apologies  for  not  having  an- 
swered your  last  letter,  as  she  has  been  even  more  than 
usually  occupied  of  late." 

'^  Doing  good,  and  giving  pleasure  to  all  around  her,"  said 
Edith.  ^^  Oh,  bow  I  long  to  see  her !  I  have  never  been 
so  long  separated  from  her;  and  I  fear,  at  her  advanced 
age,  such  a  change  of  life  and  habits,  such  a  total  depriva- 
tion of  all  the  comforts  she  has  been  accustomed  to  must 
be  severely  felt." 

'^  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  her  account,"  said  Mr  M^sl- 
combe;  *'  she  looks  almost  as  well  and  happy  as  she  did  at 
Glenroy." 

'^  You  remember  her  then  at  Glenroy?"  exclaimed  Edith; 
but,  she  was  sorry  she  had  yielded  to  the  surprise  of  the 
moment,  when  she  beheld  the  agitation  Mr  Melcombe 
evinced  at  being  thus  reminded  of  what  appeared  to  have 
been  an  involuntary  acknowledgement.  An  awkward 
pause  followed,  and  while  confusion  was  still  visible  on 
the  countenances  of  both,  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm  was  an- 
nounced. 

At  that  moment,  Edith  would  have  felt  the  presence  of 
almost  any  one  else  a  relief,  but  the  sight  of  Sir  Reginald 
only  augmented  her  embarrassment.  She,  however,  nam- 
ed Mr  Melcombe  and  him  to  each  other;  but  she  was  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  introduction  was  taken  by 
both  parties.  On  the  part  of  Sir  Reginald,  was  an  air  of 
haughty  scrutiny,  which  was  met  on  that  of  Melcombe 
with  a  glow  that  mounted  almost  to  his  temples;  and  his 
eyes,  which  for  an  instant  flashed  Are,  were  then  hastily 
averted,  as  though  he  both  felt  and  feared  the  interroga- 
tion. Neither  spoke — but  the  bearing  of  both  denoted 
that  sort  of  instinctive  repugnance,  for  which  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  account.  With  Melcombe,  however, 
the  emotion  was  of  a  transient  nature,  and  soon  his  coun- 
tenance regained  its  wonted  expression;  but  the  cloud  did 
not  pass  so  quickly  from  Sir  Reginald's  brow.  Edith  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that  the  admiral  and  Lady  Arabella 
should  be  from  home,  having  gone  to  pay  a  visit  of  condo- 
lence to  ail  old  friend  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^^  I  met  them  as  I  came  hither,"  replied  Sir  Reginald, 
'^  and  I  learnt  from  them  that  I  should  find  you  alone,  and 
disengaged.^^  He  pronounced  the  last  word  with  marked 
emphasis.  ' 

<  -  A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  both^"  said  Ed\t!\. 
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"  And  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  you  so,"  said  Mr 
Melcombe.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Sir  Reginald  turn- 
ed quickly  round,  and  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Who  are  you,  sir?"  and  again 
it  was  met  by  the  rising  colour  and  embarrassed  air  of  one 
to  whom  the  interrogation  was  painful.  Edith  felt  thesita- 
ation  of  both  parties  was  unpleasant;  but  she  regained  her 
self-possession,  and  said,  "  Mr  Melcombe  had  just  arrived 
from  town,  and  when  you  entered,  I  was  engaged  in  hear- 
ing of  my  dear  old  friend  Mrs  Macauley,  whom  he  has 
been  kindly  visiting."      ; 

''  I  cannot  claim  much  merit  on  that  score,"  said  Mel- 
combe; "  there  is  something  so  delightful  in  the  sunshine 
of  her  heart,  'tis  a  pleasure  to  come  within  its  influence." 
Sir  Reginald  made  no  reply,  but  again  cast  a  haughty, 
scrutinizing  glance  at  "Mr  Melcombe,  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  silence  him;  but  his  embarrassment  had  fled, 
and  it  was  now  met  by  a  look  perfectly  open  and  unshrink- 
ing, and  there  was  something  so  noble  in  the  stamp  of  the 
countenance,  as  seemed  to  denote  that  it  never  had  quail- 
ed— never  would  quail — for  the  fear  of  man.  Sir  Regi- 
nald turned  away  his  proud  gaze,  and  abruptly  addressing 
Edith,  said,  "  1  beg  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you. 
I  wish  to  see  you  alone," 

Surprised  and  somewhat  piqued  at  the  haughty  perempto- 
ry manner  in  which  this  request  was  made,  Edith  hastened 
to  comply;  but  as  she  marked  Mr  Melcombe's  rising  co- 
lour, and  Sir  Reginald's  flashing  eye,  she  hastily  rose  and 
led  the  way  into  the  small  drawing-room.  For  a  few  se- 
conds. Sir  Reginald  was  silent,  as  if  striving  to  regain  his 
self-command;  he  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  calmness, 
*'  May  I  beg  to  know  who  this  gentleman — this  Mr  (or  as 
some  call  him)  Captain  Melcombe  is,  to  whom  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  ?" 
''  He  is  the  friend  of  Admiral  Conway,"  replied  Edith. 
"  And  nothing  more  ?"  demanded  Sir  Reginald,  in  the 
same  restrained  tone. 

"  That  is  surely  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  civility  from 
Admiral  Conway's  visitors,"  said  Edith,  coldly. 

"  In  some  circumstances  it  might  be  so;  but  I  ^vould 
know  something  more  of  this  person— this  Captain  Mel- 
combe. I  would  know  who  and  what  he  is  ?"  .  Edith  was 
silent.  Sir  Reginald  went  od<  still  preserving  his  forced 
composure.  "  Although  Admiral  Conway  may  be  im- 
prudent enough  to  '\un\\.^  «iw  ^^\^xv\>\\^x  \a  V\\a  house,  you 
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must  permit  me  to  say^  Edith,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  you  ought  to  be  drawn  into  an  intimacy 
with  a  person  of  that  description." 

"  While  I  remain  under  the  roof  of  Admiral  and  Lady 
Arabella  Conway,  I  shall  certainly  not  shun  holding  inter- 
course with  their  friends,"  replied  Edith  mildly  but  firmly. 
"  The  Con  ways  would  show  a  greater  consideration  for 
you  if  they  were  more  chary  in  their  friendships,"  said  Sir 
Reginald,  with  asperity. 

"Excuse  me,  Sir  Reginald,"  said  Edith;  "but  I  have 
met  with  too  much  kindness  from  them  to  suffer  them  to 
be  blamed,  and  especially  on  my  account.  I  never  can  be 
injured  by  having  their  friends  for  my  acquaintance." 

"  Yet  you  are  aware  that  your  name  is  already  coupled 
with  this  adventurer's  !  Is  that  not  injuring  you  ?"  cried 
Sir  Reginald,  now  losing  bis  self  command.  Edith's 
colour  rose;  but  ere  she  could  reply,  he  proceeded  with 
increasing  vehemence — "  As  your  nearest  relation,  I  con- 
ceive myself  entitled  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  the  falsehood 
of  this  report.'* 

"In  no  capacity  whatever  can  I  admit  your  right  to 
interfere  in  my  affairs,"  said  Edith,  rising  with  an  air  of  dis- 
pleasure, but  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  to  prevent  her 
leaving  the  room. 

^  ^  Then  do  you  refuse  me  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  contradict  a  report  discreditable  to  yourself  and  your 
family  ?"  said  he,  vehemently. 

^'  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Sir  Reginald 
Malcomb  to  demand  any  explanation  from  me,"  said  Edith, 
roused  beyond  her  usual  meek  endurance. 
•   "  Then  I  shall  seek  an  explanation  elsewhere,"  cried 
Sir  Reginald,  passionately. 

At  this  threat  Edith's  resolution  failed  her;  she  turned 
pale  with  apprehension  at  the  thoughts  of  what  might  en- 
sue, were  he  to  encounter  Mr  Melcombe  in  the  present 
irritated  state  of  his  feelings.  "  There  id  no  one  who  can 
give  any  explanation,"  said  she  faintly.  "  There  is  none  to 
give." 

'^  Thanks,  dear  Edith;  that  is  enough  !"  he  cried,  with  a 
look  of  pleasure,  as  he  pressed  her  hand,  ''  And  you  for- 
give me — you  forgive  the  solicitude  that  the  inquiry": 

"  I  forgive  every  thing,"  said  Edith,  "  and  every  one; 
but  I  must  consider  the  liberty  you  have  taken  as  un- 
justifiable on  your  part,  as  it  was  unwished  for  on  mine. 
And  now  let  us  part." 
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But  Sir  Reginald  still  held  her  hand,  while  he  looked 
earnestly  upon  her.  "  I  know  you  are  troth  itself,  Edith," 
said  be.  ^^  I  am  satisfied  the  tumour  was  as  false  as  it  was 
malicious;  but"— and  his  eyes  flashed  fire — '*  but  I  see 
plainly  that  unknown — that  adventurer  dares  to  love  you ! 
There  is  degradation  in  the  very  thought  of  your  ever 
casting  yourself  away  upon  such  a  one.  Promise,  then, 
that  ypu  never  will  be  his  !"  / 

Edith's  whose  face  was  in  a  glow,  and  for  some  minutes 
she  was  too  much  confused  to  reply.  Sir  Reginald's  eyes 
were  bent  keenly  upon  her,  and  his  lips  were  compressed, 
as  if  to  restrain  the  workings  of  his  breast.  But, soon  re- 
gaining her  self-possession,  she  replied,  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  "  There  is  no  subject  which  could  be  proposed  on 
which  I  would,  bind  myself  by  a  promise  to  any  one,— 
certainly  not  to  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm."  And  she  again 
rose  to  quite  the  room. 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  still  detaining  her,  "  why  did  you 
quit  Woodlands  so  hurriedly  ?  Did  Lady  Waldegrave— 
Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  thing  she  said  ?" 

"  You  can  scarcely  suppose,  Sir  Reginald,  that  your 
house  and  Lady  Waldegrave's  would  have  been  the  re- 
sidence I  should  have  made  choice  of,"  said  Edith. 

"  But  since  you  were  there,  why  leave  it  so  abruptly?" 

"  I  went,  at  Lady  Waldegrave's  earnest  solicitation,  to 
spend  one  day  with  her." 

"And  you  would  not  remain  another  to  gratily  me?  Ah, 
Edith,  if  you  but  knew  the  hundredth  part  of  the  misery  I 
endure !" 

"Why  should  it  be  so?"  said  Edith,' earnestly;  "you 
have  all  that  this  world  can  give  !" 

Sir  Reginald's  only  answer  was  a  deep  sigh,  and  an  im- 
patient wave  of  the  head. 

"Ah,  Reginald,  since  you  do  not  find  your  happiness  in 
the  follies — must  I  say  in  the  vices — of  the  world,  as  no 
one  ever  did,  will  you  not  seek  it  in.  other  and  better 
sources, — your  home — your  child — your  country — ^your 
God  ?"  and  she  looked  on  him  with  eyes  of  almost  seraph's 
purity  and  softness. 

Sir  Reginald's  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  and  for  some 
moments  he  remained  silent,  as  if  struggling  with  himself. 
He  then  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  Lady  Walde- 
grave  on  these  subjects — it  is  there  the  reform  should  be- 
gin. By  heaven,  her  caprice  and  extravagance  would  beg- 
gar a  kingdom  V* 
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"  But,  were  phe  to  see  you  giving  up  any  of  your  favourite 
pursuits—" 

"  That  would  make  no  difference;  or,  if  it  did,  it  would 
only  be  to  afford  her  still  greater  scope  for  her  heartless 
folly." 

"At  least  the  experiment  is  worth  trying,"  said  Edith. 

"  Excuse  mi^^  he  replied,  impatiently;  "  but  women 
cannpt  possibly  judge  of  those  things.  They  may  be  of  use 
to  one  another  in  the  way  of  advice,  and  if  you  will  take  up 
your  residence  with  us,  I  am  convinced  you  might  be  of 
service  to  Florinda — if  any  thing  can  be  of  service  to  one 
so  selfish  and  hollow.  Do,  then,  let  me  persuade  you  to 
come  to  us;" 

*  "  No,  Sir.Reginald,  that  can  never  be,"  said  Edith  calm- 
ly and  firmly;  "froisn  my  heart,  I  wish  Lady  Waldegrave 
and  you  all  happiness — ^I  would  do  much  to  promote  it  if  I 
could,  but  the  means  seem  beyond  my  reach." 

"  Happiness  I  Ah,  Edith,  you  little  know  when  you  talk 
of  happiness  to  me !  There  wits  a  time,  indeed,  when  my 
t^appiness  was  ia  your  .hands;  and  had  you  borne  with  me 
a  little  longer,  had  you  made  a  little  more  allowance  for 
the  folly  and  infatuation  of  a  mere  ^boyish  fancy,  we  might 
both  have  been  happier  now  !" 

A  slight  blush  tinged  Edith's  cheek,  but  there  was  no 
nncertain  expression  in  her  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  to  his 
with  a  look,  grave  and  mild,  but  full  of  pity,  while  she  said, 
"  On  my  own  account,  I  have  no  regret,  and  I  never  will 
listen  to  yours.  As  the  friend  and  brother  of  my  brother 
— as  the  successor  to  my  father — as  my  nearest  kinsman, 
— in  all  these  relations  I  shall  ever  be  interested  in  your 
welfare,  but'niiiitf  other  may  you  ever  lay  claim  to  my  sym- 
pathy."   -^:^^;; 

There  was  a  dignity  in  her  manner  that  debarred  aU  far- 
ther discussion*;  and  Sir  Reginald  made  no  attempt  to  de- 
tain her,,  as  she  returned  to  the  room  they  had  left,  but  fol- 
lowed with  an  air  of  haughty  pique  and  mortification. 
Scarcely  deigning  to  notice. Mr  Melcombe,  he  took  leave, 
and  in  an  instant  his  horse's  feet  were  heard  galloping  down 
the  avenue. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  IBOET^E  such  as  this  could  not  fail  todistdrb  the  seremtj 
of  Edith's  mind;  but  yet,  amidst  the  painful  emotions 
which  had  been  excited,  there  was  one  of  a  more  pleasure- 
able  kind.  3ir  Reginald  had  said  that  Melcombe  loved 
her,;  though  that  could  not  be,  for  his  afieibtions  it  seemed 
had  long  been  rivetted  on  another,  while  h^rs  had  been  too 
cruelly  blighted  ever  again  to  revive.  No— love  it  could 
not  be  on  either  side,  but  it  might  be  something  better  and. 
more  enduring.  She  admired  Mr  Melcomte's  charactei, 
i^nd  was  pleased  with  his  society;'  his  sentiments  on  most 
subjects  agreed  with  hers;  their  tastes  and  pursuits  were 
similar;  and  it  w^s  therefore  but  natural  that  he  should 
evince  a  degree  of  preference  for  her,  which  one  unac- 
quainted with  t|ie  reai  st^tjp  o(  the  parties  might  mistake 
for  love.  Thus  argued  Edith,  as  she  reputed  to  herself 
the  words  which  had  called  forth  this  train  of  reflectionii 
But  even  while  she  repelled  the  idea,  it  nevertheless  opera- 
ted on  her  feelings,  and  when  she  again  joined  him,  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  her  manners  had  given  place  to  an 
air  of  timidity  and  embarrassment,  w];iich  he  could  not  fail 
to  perceive. 

**  Well,'*  said  the  admiral,  on  his  return,  addressing  Edith, 
"you  have  had  no  lack  of  beaux  in  my  absence,  it  seems; 
here  is  one,"  pointing  to  Mr  Melcombe,  "Who  has  found 
his  way  to  you,  and  we  met  another,  whom^  I  allowed  to 
pas§,  ai\er  stipulating  with  him  that  lie  sh^yld^not  run  away 
with  you  in  my  absence  ;  if  he  did,  I  pr^V.;^^  him  a  hot 
chase  from  myself^  and  my  captain,  when  he  should  return.*' 
Edith's  head  was  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and  the  admi- 
ral went  rattling  on.  "  You  had  just  come  in  the  nicklof 
time,  Melcombe,  to  protect  our  fair  prize,"  said  he ;  "  other- 
wise I  suspect  she  would  liavebeen  carried  offby.  a  gay  rover. 
Confess,"  cried  he,  turning  to  Edith,  "  that.  Sir  Reginald 
came  with  some  such  nefarious  design  ?" 

♦*  Not  absolutely,"  said  Edith,  trying  to  &rce  asmile,  "I 
was  only  pressed  to  return  to  Woodlands,  by  my  cousin." 

"  But  you  told  him,  I  hope,  that  you  preferred  the  com- 
pany of  an  old  couple  and  an  absent  lover,"  laying  his  hand 
on  ^r  Melcombe's  shoulder,  as  he  sat  in  pensive  abstrac- 
tion, '*  to  aft  iVie  g«i^  dovci\|;a  «A.  Woodlands  ?" 
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Editb  coloured  as  she  thought  of  Reginald's  ideal  sug- 
gestion, when  Mr  Melcotiibe  said  in  a  peculiar  tone,  *'  Not 
absent^  only  clouded^"  «« 

*•  That  is  a  nice  distinction,  I  suspect,  in  your  cas^,  my 
good  friend,"  said  the  admiral ;  '*  but  we  shan't  differ  about 
I  a  word.  Was  this  your  first  introduction  to  sir  Reginald  ?" 
6  '  "  Nt)t  my  first,'*  replied  Melcombe,  with  somjB  hesitation  ;" 
f  ."  but  it  is  many  years  since  we  met."  \ 
3  "Many  years,"  repeated  the  adnftiral,  laughing  ;  "nei- 

ii  ther  of  you  have  been  many  yeai^  in  the  world,  according 
ii  '  to  my  mode  of  reckoning.  Pray,  may  I  ask,  what  you  call 
ii      many  years  ago?"  •     , 

"  Thirteen  y^ars— arte!  mariy,  many  years  they  have  ap- 
peared to  me  ?"  answered  Melcombe,  with  a  sigh. 

"If  he  had  known  Reginald  thirteen  years  ago,  he  must 
have  known  me  too,"  thought  Edith  ;  for  at  that  time  Re- 
ginald and  she  were  insepara^e;  and  she  gazed  with  won-* 
der  and  inquiry. 

"'Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  admiral,  "  tfiif teen  years' 
musf  be  a  respectable  portion  of  your  life  ;  but,  as  your  old 
Scotch  song  says,  ' 

*  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,' 

I  hope  Sir  Regina:Id  and, youTehewed  your  acquaintance?'* 

"No,"  replied  .Melcom^,"  Sir  Reginald  did  not  recog- 
nize me." 

"  That  is  not  surprising,"  said  Edith ;  for  I,  too,  mtist 
Jiave  known  Mr  Melcombe  in  those  childish  days,  as  my 
cousin  and  I  were  educated  together." 

"  On  some  minds  early  impressions  are  faint  and  evan- 
escent;" replied  Mr  Melcombe,  evidently  evading  the  in- 
quiry ;  "  on  others,  they  are  vivid  and  indelible;"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  his  eyes  were  directed  to  Edith  with  a  look  of  such' 
deep  and  tender  interest,  as  seemed  to  speak  of  thoughts 
linked  with  many  aYond  recollection. 

"  Don*t  be  too  secure  fef  the  indelibility  of  Certain  childish 
impressions,'^  said  the  admiral,  with  a  significant  look  and 
an  expressive  tone.  .-.   ' 

"I  thank  you  for  ydiir  caiiCion,"  replied  Melcombe,  witlr 
a  smile,  "  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  feel  secure  of  senti- 
ments which  have  stood  tlie  test  of  timi^  and  absence,  and' 
which  every  day  tends  only  to  strengthen  and  confirm,  and 
again  his  lo6k  seemed  unconsciously  bent  on  Edith. 

"  What  say  you  to  the  volatility  or  lhG\iidtX^^vVjx>^^^^^ 
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impressions.  Miss  Malcolm  ?"  said  the  admiral ;  ''are  tfaey 
fugitives  or  fixtures,  think  you  ?" 

"  The  impressions  made  in  childhood  are  certainly  very 
strong,"  said  Edith ;  "  but  as  the  nund  matures,  it  surely  be- 
comes our  duty  to  examine  them  by  a  better  light  than  that 
of  nature,  and  to  discard  or  relain  them,  according  as  we 
find  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  af^ctions/' 

"  You  are  a  little  phitosopher,  cried  the  admiral,  "  and 
I  should  fear  you  never  would  fall  in  love,  were  it  not  for 
that  sweet  blush  of  yours  ;  but  philosophy  never  blushes.'' 

"  I  may  well  blush  at  being. styled  a  philosopher,"  said 
Edith,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  suspect  it  is  I  whf)  ought  rather  to  do*  so,  for  having 
likened  you  to  any  thiqgso  odious  as  a  female  philosopher,*' 
said  the  admiral ;  ^^  but  you  must  spare  a  poor  old  wea- 
ther-beaten tar — and  here  comes  Arabella — she  will  be 
jealous  if  she  hears  of  all  this  blushing  between  us." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  some  reason,"  said  Xia4y  Arabella,  as 
she  joined  them  ;  ^^  for  I  assure  you,  Miss  Malcolm,  the 
admiral  was  so  afraid  of  your  cousin's  carrying  you  off  in 
his  absence,  that  I  could  scarcely  prevent  him  firom  return- 
ing to  guard  you  himself;  but,  with  a  gouty  foot  and  a 
shattered  arm,  I  think  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to 
cope  with  so  gallant  a  knight  as  Sir  Reginald.  I  hope  yoa 
did  not  find  it  a  service  of  great  danger,  Mr  Melcorabe?" 

"  Had  there  been  danger,  I  should  certainly  Iktfve  wel- 
comed it  in  such  a  cause,"  replied  he  ;  *'  but  my  trials 
were  rather  those  of  passive  endurance  than  of  active  en- 
terprise." 

Again  Edith  read,  in  the  expression  of  his  clear,  eloquent 
eye,  a  meaning  beyond  the  words  he  uttered.  Strange 
disjointed  flioughts  again  came  thronging  upon  her^'*  he 
loves  one  known  from  childhood,"  she  thought,  "  and  to- 
day he  has  all  but  acknowlej^crd  that  he  knew  me  in  early 
life." 

But  in  another  instant  she  rejected  the  wild  idea,  with 
shame  at  ever  having  harboured  it,  and  something  of  dis- 
pleasure that  the  lover  of  another  should  thus  presume  to 
niake  it  doubtful  whether  she  was  not  the  object  of  his 
secret  afiections.  These  refiections  rendered  her  silent 
and  abstracted  during  the  rest  of  the  conversation.  From 
that  time  she  studiously  avoided  all  opportunities  of  being 
alone  with  Mr  Melcombe,  and  would  even  have  shortened 
her  visit  to  Lady  Arabella,  had  she  known  where  to  go. 
Bat  situated  as  abe  ^aa^  aVv^  Vx^^  ^o  alternative  but  to  re- 


main  where  she  was.  The  return  of  the  Ribleys  wad  V^tf 
uncsertain,  Mrs  Ribley  hanng  been  tafken  ill  at  Chehe&trtiro* 
and  their  stay  havingf,  consequeVitly,  beeii  prolonged. 

Lady  Elizabeth^s  moiteji^erits>  Vi^re  too  eccentric  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  and  Mrs'Macauleyt^aa  still  iri  rd^ufeitiou 
in  the  various  ca|)acities  of  siick-harGiie,'  gdyerriess,  h6»use^- 
koqs^r,  afid  univ^rsaK  favourite,  iri  tb6  little  cj^owded,  cdto^ 
fortless  abode  of  the  wiise  Johnnie^;' 

Such  beinglhe  pttsititm  of  aHpartifed,  th^te' was  ndthing 
for  it  but' to  acqui^sceirt  the  present  arfangafnent  of  tblngsr, 

'  Mr  Melconnfbe'  appeared  td  feel  the  change  whi^ch  ha# 
taken  place  ;  but  though  he  lookcid  thoughtful  and  nielatt- 
choly,  he  made  no  attempt  to  win  her  back  to  thd'easy;^^ 

vfriendly  foio*iog  they  had  hitherto'  b6en  upon.'    His-  atteta-' 
tions,  if  more  guarded,  however,  seemed  even  more  devot-' 
ed  than  before  ;  and  in  spite^of  the  reserve  of  both,  there 
still  seemed  as  if  a  secret,  though  imvisibl^,  chord  of  sym- 
pathy bound  their  minds  together. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  invitation  to  Woodlands  was  again  repeated,  and 
agairf  declined,  in  mild  but^  decisivie  terms.  Edith,  there- 
fore, flattered  herself  she  should  be  allowed  to  remain^  for 
some  time  at  least,  in  the  repose  of  neglect.  <^  But  rep^eis 
not  the  element  in  which  the 'idle  and  frivololus  can  existf 
themselves,  or  allow  others  to  indulge  in . 

The  day  preceding  Lacly  Waldegrave's  fete^  Edith  re-» 
ceiveda  summons  from  Lady  Elizabeth  to  repair  imimedi- 
ately  to  the  cottage.  She  was  at  no  loss  to  conjecture 
thait  the  i m pending  ecUnrdasement  b etween '  the  mother 
and  dai^hter  had  at  last  taken  pteee,  and  had  terminated, 
as  she  expected,  in  u  violen  t/raca«.  The  admiral  and  Lady 
Ai^atiettii,  alftrmed  at  itbe  thoiights  of>  b^g  deprived  of 
their  young  favourite,  proposed,  that  inncige^  Lady  Eliia- 
bethj  la^  laetoally  ^quitted  Woodlandsv  sb6  should  «be  invited 
tdttake^up  her  reaideBoe  'with  theiai^  and 'Edith  promised 
to'iiteiher  influence  an.  prevailing  upon  iier  stc^«nTOther  to 
consent..  Lady  iAcalieUft  and  Mr  Mcdeonifoe  aecompanied 
herrtill  .Wftttintsigbti  of  the  coltargeyTwheii  th&c  former 
turned  back  a  few/  steps  id  speak' to  rone  of  thftgardenersv^ 
ficbthiWKs  sk>w^«etitai3ing-her  rstep»tOiTeyMB>her  Criead^ 
wJi0ivMdcombe«  in«  hejAati0gtoaevWi^;tn3ife.^V^^^«ss^ 
V2 
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colour,  said,  •*  Were  it  not  very  presttraptaoos  in  me  either 
to  hope  Or  fear  aught  on  my  own  account  as  connected 
with  you,  I  should  say,  I  >  fear  this  interruption  will  prove 
only  the  prelude  to  a  longer  separation.^' 

'^  I  should  have  cause  to  grieve  at  any  thing  that  was  to 
separate  me  from  such  kind  and  delightful  friends  as  the 
admiral  and  Lady  Arabella,"  replied  Edith ;  "but  there 
seems  no  likelihood  of  that  at  present. 

"But  even  should  you  remain — I  must  depart-— I  mast 
return  to  Greece  for.  a  short  time,"  said  JVIelcombe,  earn- 
estly ;  "  and  should  this  be  my.  only  opportunity  of  seeing 
you  alone,  may  I  hope — forgive  me" — said  he  in  increaang 
agitation — ^^  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  hope,  that  even  amid 
doubts  and  suspicion,  we  know  and  understand  each  other 
better  than  when  we  met  ?" 

Edith  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  reply,  as  they 
were  at  that  moment  joined  by  Lady  Arabella,  who,  after 
repeating  her  invitation  for  Lady  Elizabeth,  called  upon 
her  reluctant  companion  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  the  little 
party  separated. 

Edith  found  Lady  Elizabeth  in  her  dresding-room,  ex- 
tended on  a  couch — her  physician  and  attendants  bustling 
around  her,  and  the  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  ' 
hartshorn,  ether,  and  such  mental  drugs  as  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  minister  to  a  mind,  rather  than  a  body  diseased. 
The  paroxysm,  however,  appeared  to  be  past,  as  she  ac- 
costed Edith  in  her  usual  weak,  querulous  tone,  and  hav- 
ing embraced  her  in  a  faint,  hysterical  manner,  she  dismiss- 
ed her  attendants,  and  began—"  You  find  me  excessively 
ill— my  whole  system  has  received  a  shock  which  only  the 
greatest  skill  and  care  will  enable  me  to  surmount — ^noth- 
ing affects  the  looks  so  much  as  agitation,  and  before  this 
happened,  I  was  looking  so  particularly  well  I"  Here  her 
ladyship  applied. her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  heaved' 
repeated  sighs. 

"  I  trust  nothing  of  a  very  serious  nature  has  occurred  ?'* 
«aid  Edith,  soothingly. 

"  Shocking !"  was  the  reply,  with  a  little  hysterical  sob. 
"  In  fact,  the  usage  I  have  met  with— but  my  nenres  are 
so  shattered  I  shall  never  be  able  to  speak  of  it !"  And  the 
small  sighs  now  rose  to  httle  half  repressed  ^favieks. 

**Then  do  not  attempt  to  talk  of  it,  dear  Lady  Eliza-^ 
betb,"  said  Edith,  in  the  same  bland  tone. 

^^  Not  attempt  to  talk  of  it  I"  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
^aJdug  the  handkercVaa£  boix^Yist  ia»%Y*m  ^v^i^^asoLVcvsiBsi^ise^. 
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of  indignation.  ^^  I  shall  make  a  point  of  talking  of  it*— -the 
world  shall  hear  of  it !  Such  ingratitude  1  Such— I-^I— it. 
is  too  shocking  and  foolish  !" 

By  way  of  turning  her  mind  from  a  subject  which  seem- 
ed too  much  for  it,  Edith  hbre  delivered  the  kind  messages 
with  which  she  had  been  charged  by  tlie  admiral  and  Lady 
Arabella ;  but  they  were  received  with  peevish  contempt. 
'^Don'Halk  about  admiral  and  Lady  Arabella  C<Miway  at 
present,"  said  she  ;  "  they  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  ser- 
vice to  me,  after  the  indignity  I  have  met  with,  lean 
listen  to  nothing  of  the  sort.  To  be  so  treated  by  my  own 
daughter,  who  owes  every  thing  to  me!  Though,  poor 
dear  unfortunate,^  it  is  all  owing  to  that  unprincipled  man. 
I  always  knew  it  would  be  so!  But,  to  dare  to  refuse 
me !"  Here  a  little  hysterical  laugh  wound  up  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  venture  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this 
disagreement  between  you  and  Lady  Waldegrave,"  said 
Edith,  gently  ;  ^^  and  still  more,  if  I  take  upon  me  to  assure 
you,  it  is  not  at  present  in  her  power  to  assist  you." 

''  Assist  me !"  repeated  her  ladyship,  with  indignation.    > 
"  You  strangely  mistake  the  matter.     I  required  no  assis- 
tance ;  on  the  contrary,  my  intention  was  to  have  assisted 
her." 

'^  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  mistake,"  said  Edith. 
''  There  was  much  improper  behaviour— much  ingrati- 
tude— and— and  folly — but  no  mistake !" 

^^  Excuse- me,  if  I  still  think  there  must  be  something  mis- 
understood between  Lady  Waldegrave  and  you,"  said  Edith. 
^^  I  have  reason  to  be- assured,  that  any  assistance  you  could 
afford  her  would  be  most  acceptable."    . 

'*  Why,  so  I  thought,  and  most  people  would  think  ;  but 
it  has  been  refused,  in  the  most  insulting  roanijer."     And 
her  whole  frame  quivered  with  indignation  as  she  spoke. 
Edith^felt  more  and  more  perplexed. 
^'  I  fear  you  will  think  me  very  troublesome  in  thus  pre- 
soming.to  press  my  opinion  on  you,"  said  she ;  ^^  but  from 
what  padsed  between  Lady  Waldegtave  and  me  on  the 
subject,  I  am  certain  there  must  be  a  misanderatanding  oOr^ 
one  side  ov.  other;   it  is  very  lately  that  she 'urged  mi^:  ^ 
to  endeavourtto  procure  your  assistance  to  relieve'  her  in  bee 
present  embarrassments." 

"  That  is  just  of  a  piece  with  the  Test  of  her  behavionr^**^ 
exelaimed  Lady  EliiaJbeth  ;  ^^soch  duplicity  I  i  n«%s^^»^ 
tain  that  die  mnst  desire  it ;  \t-w©a\A  \iwi^\j»««v^a^»^^**^ 
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to  suppose  i  W6uld  b^  otherwise  th^n 'an  acquiditit^n  to  her; 
and-I^pared  no  expense-5-^every  thing  had  been  prepared 
in  the  most  perfect  taste-*-my  car,  oiy  doves,*  my  wtngg— 
all  so  purely  classical  I". 

Here  a  convulsive  sob  *choked' her  utterftneef.  Edith  was 
cdnfoundedl  At  firat  she  thougl)t  wouhddd^  aff^i^tibn  add 
ndortified  vanity^had'actuaHy  turned  her  bl-ain,  till  thelr&- 
coUectioii  of  the/^te,  and  Ithe  gi^eat  things  destined  fcu^ 'it, 
jQashed  ujiort'her^  memory^  and  the  whole  rayst^ry  was  un- 
ravelled. But  what  an' exhibition  of  hurtitfti  folly  !  it  wasi 
almost  too  humiliating  to  be  ridiculoui^ !  La^y 'Elizabeth' 
went  on. 

*' Conceive  my  fdeUngs,  after  havings  been  at  so  tnudi 
trouble  and  expense,  to  be  told  that  she  could  not  posobly 
allow  stich  an  exhibition  to  take  place.  An  exhibition  ! 
what  a  word  !  shockingand  foolish  !  And  such  ingratitude^' 
when  I  had  been  at  the  expense  of  getting  a  dress  for  ber 
child — quite  a  beautiful  thing,  flesh-coloured  silk^^with  the 
sweetest  little  silver  wings !  altogether  ^the  wtiole^d^ide 
was  charming,  and  the  effect  wduld  have  been  intesistlble*; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  believe  Florinda  is  jealous  of'  th©  sooeess 
which  she  foresaw  would  attend  my  little  interlude;  But 
am  I  for  that  reason  to  remain  a  cipher-^— to  safTer  my  tal- 
ents to  lie  useless  ?  I  consider  it  due  to  myself  to  make 
'  an  appearance  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  told  JFlorinda,  that 
unless  I  was  to  have  my  own  way,  and  appear  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  myself,  I  should  instandy  quit  the 'bouse.  The 
consequence  is,  you  see  me  here  t!"  Emotion  choked  far- 
ther utterance. 

Of  all  mental  sufTeringS,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  ad- 
minister relief  to  by  honest  means,  are  those  which  spring 
from  wounded  vanity.  The  only  panacea  for  a  weakf  vain 
mind,  in  a«tate  of  irritation,  ia  flattery,  and*that  was^ione 
which  Edith  would  in  no  circumstances  have lappHed.  She 
sought,  however,  to  sooth  the  angry  feclrn^iofihier  step- 
mother into  composure^ '  and  then Mtoreeotncile  her-- to  her 
dtaappointment,  by  such  >  argumeotsi ^as  ^she '.thought  best 
suited^to  her  icapaeity .  But<'  the  ^^ttenptK  ivere  fmitlesSr  ; 
the  lady  would  listeoionothing^biitiher  ovncwroogs.  When 
ia'  ihb  imidst  of  one  i  of  -  her  langpy  burats,.  sha  suddenly,  stop- 
ped, and* exclaimed,  ^'^Nowrthat yeu^undaratnttd ohovsn imtt^ 
ters  are  between  my  daughter  and  me^J^hetonly  waytio 
whioh/you canihbof  t]seis,fiovgcKnta(2hei^fniiiiediate)yy  and 
eadeftvour  to  bring  )[k€«  l5'%  «c^[\^x^^%«L>di«ty^heforeoiii9  too 
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proper  apology,  and  being  invited---for  I  now  must  insist 
upon  being  invited  to  act  my  part.  I  shall  order  my  car^ 
riage  for  you,  for  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

She  was  ringing  the  bell,  when  Edith  stopped  her,— 
"  Pray,  excuse  me.  Lady  Elizabeth,-'  said  she,  "  but  I  can- 
not really  undertake  this  office  ;  at  least,  take  a  little  time 
to  consider  of  it,  and  allow  me  the  same  I" 

"  Not  one  instant !"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  vehemently  ; 
"  it  must  be  doiie  now,  or  not  at  all.". 

^'  But  it  is  late,"  answered  Edith,  ^^  and  the  admiral  and 
Lady  Arabella  are  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  return  with  me. 
They  expec.t  no  company,  so  you  will  find  a  quiet,  family 
party." 

"  The  thing  of  all  others  I  detest !"  exclaimed  the  lady 
peevishly.  ^^  I  detest  family  dinners,  and  I  detest  cottages, 
which  are,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  small,  dull, 
inconvenient  houses  ;  and  if  the  Conways  imagine  I  am  to 
remain  mewed  up  in  Una  baby-bous^,  they  are  much  mis- 
taken ;  so  let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  Conways  and  their 
dinners,  but  go  directly  to  my  daughter !"  again  ringing  the 
bell  violently  for  the  carriage. 

Dear  Lady  Elizabeth,"  said  Edith,  earnestly,  ^*  it  pains 
me  to  refuse  any  request  of  yours,  but,  indeedvl  cannot  go 
to  Lady  Waldegrave  on  such  an  errands  I  would  do  much 
to  reconcile  yoU)  but  I  think  with  her  that  the  appearance 
you  propose  to  make  would  be  unbecoming  her  mother — 
the  grandmother  of  her  child — my  father's  widow." 

Lady  Elizabeth  turned  almost  blue  with  anger,  while 
she  repeated,  ^^  Grandmothers  and  widows !  coarse  and 
gross  I  Who  ever  hears^of  such  things  in  good  society  ? 
Such  ternxs.  are  never  used  by  those  who  understand  good 
manners,"  and  a  little  hysterical  laugh  rattled  in  her  throat. 
She,  however  quickly  rallied,  and  went  on  :  "However, 
since  I  am,  it  seems,  your  father's  widow,  (certainly  not 
what  confers  distinction  upon  me,)  you  will  allow,  I  hope, 
that  I  am  entitled  to  claim  the  obedience  of  his  daughter, 
and  therefore  I  command  you  to  go  immediately  to  Lady 
Waldegrave — or  even  to  her  husband — and — and  re- 
present  to  them  how  excessively  ill  I  have  been  treated  by 
them,  and  that  I  desire  I  may  be  invited  to  return  and 
sustain  my  part,  otherwise  I  insist  dponmy  car,  doves,  and 
wings,  being  sent  to  me  imrnediately;  and  then  they  shall 
see  what  it  is  to  have  incurred  my  displeasure." 

Vexed  as  Edith  was,  she  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at 
the   mock  dignity   with  which   this  tirade  was  delivered. 
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Unwilling  so^ accede  to  tfiis  preposterous  request,  or  rather 
command,  but  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  in 
compassion  to  the  wretched  old  woman,  she  at  last  under- 
took the  painful,  because  almost  hopeless  task,  of  acting  as 
mediator  between  her  and  her  daughter.  She  was  not 
allowed  much  time  to  deliberate,  for  the  carriage  had  been 
ordered  even  before  her  consent' had  been  asked,  and  she 
was  hurried  away  upon  her  embassy.. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

It  had  occurred  to  Edith,  that  the  only  way  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  reconcile  parties,  would  be  for  Ladf 
Waldegrave  to  gire  up,  or  at  least  postpone,  her 
th6atrica]s-^-a  small  sacrifice,  she  thought,  when  put  in 
comparison  with  even  a  foblish  mbther's  displeasure.  On 
reaching  Woodlands,  however,  bet  hopes  bebande  more 
faint  when  she  perceived  th^  btii^tle  and  ezcitefment  which 
pervaded  the  whole  ^tablisbinent."  Ladies'  maids, '  with 
impoitant  faced  atidcotii^eqtieiitial  airs,  were  seenhurirying 
to  and  fro;  thdir  hatlds  full  of  flowers,  feathers,  and  drapery 
—^sounds  of  many  vdice&  were  heard  declaimiing,  and  re- 
peating their  parts  in  sotij^  of  the  rdoins — ^in  oilers,  the 
tones  of  various  instrum^ts  'were  heard,  and  a  half^pen 
door  disclosed  a  trobp  of  diEincers  practising  for  the  ballet. 
Updtt  being  conducted  to  Lady  Waldcigrave,  Edhh  fouW 
her  not  less  occupied  than  bet-  guestb,  she  rehearsing'  her 
part  with  Lord  Herbert,  while' one  of  the  Ladies  Bingley 
acted  as  prompter.  When  Miss  Malcolm  was  announced, 
she  uttered  an  exclamatidn  of  pleasure,  and  hastened 
forward  to  receive  her  with  more  than  her  uslr^I  suavitv 
and  softness  of  address.  "  This  is  so  kind  of  you,  m'y 
love  !"  said  she,  tenderly  embracing  her;  "so  a?^^^  kind^ 
I  almost  feared  yoU' would  not  cotne,  and  yet  I  thought  you 
could  not  resist,  when  you  knew  the  cftiel  dilemma  I  arn  in.** 

"It  was  in  hopes  of  extridating  you  from  it  I  canie.*'  re^ 
plied  Edith. 

Lady  Waldegrave  pressed  her  hftiid.  "Dearest  Edith  t 
how  very  kind  and  aflectionate  !  Indeed,  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  much  I  feel  obliged  to  you.  I  altcaya  was  set 
upon  having  you,  though  you  were  so'*cby,  and  difllicult 
to  win;  but,  howcvier,  since -we^have  secured  you,  that 
is  enough.'* 


"  You  mistake,  Lady  Waldegraye;  J  do  not  qodqq  QQ.niy  ' 
own  account." 

, "  Oh  po,  not  at  all;-^yoii  con^e  upon  ,mme." 

y^  The  purpose  for  which  I  have  come,"  said  Edith — . — 
J.  "  You  could  only  come'  for  one  purpose,  I  am  sure,"  in- 
terrupted her  ladyship,  sportively;  ".the  purpose  of  oblig- 
ipg  me  beyond  ei^pectation;  /yyhen  that  is^doiie,  we  shall 
then  talk  of  Oliver  purppses'-rof  wise  and  good  purposes, 
such  as  I  oflen,  yery  often ^  intend  to  follow,  and  shall,  I  am 
sure,  some,  day  ,pr  otherj  begin  to  practise  und^r  you  aus- 
pices; c»  a<<€nd!an<,  you  will  put  ypurselfunder  njine  for 
this  one  day.  Was  it  not  really  too  muchj  that  of  ray  prin- 
cipal ^^uran^^^.  Lady  Sophia  Marley  should  have  sprained 
her  ancle,  and  Miss  Townsend's  provoking  old  grandmo- 
ther have  chosen  to  die?  so  there  are  4wp  frightful  gaps  in 
my.  corps  d^  Pffllet^  ^)^t  you  will— I  know  you  will,  kindjy 
fill, one  of  them."  - 

"Excise  me,"  said  Edith,  gravely;  "  I  came  for  a  very 
different  purpose — >I  caQie  at,  the  request  of  Lady  Eliza- 
betb." 

Lady  Waldegrave's  countenance  changed—'^  ^hat !  has 
mamipa  been  teazing  you  already  with  her  absurdities?  I 
thought. you' had  been  at  the  Copways.  Tjsent  a  note  there 
to  you  this  morning/' 

.  Edith  explained  to  her.tha^  she  had  been  sent  for  by 
l^ady  Elizabeth,  and  d^scribe^  the  state  in  which  she  found 
her;  but  Lady  Waldegrave  would  scarcely  hear  her  to  an 
end— r",  Really  this  is  top  tirespoae !"  cried  she,  impatiently* 
"  Surely  you  might  know,  mamma  better  than  to  pay  any 
regard  to  such  scenes;  and  if  she  will  be  ridiculous,  it  is 
surely  better  that  she  should  be  so  in  her  own  dressing- 
room,  than  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  Nothing  will 
induce  me  to  permit  her. to  make  such  an  exhibition.  It 
might  have  passed  at  the  Court  of  Louis  Quatorze,  when 
antiquated  Venuses  were  quite  a  la  mode ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  such  an  outrage  against  gpod  taste  is  not  to  be 
endur0d! 

Edith  gave  a  gentle  assent  as  tp  the  impropriety  of  the 
exhibition,  then,  aa  delicately  as  she  could,  conveyed  Lady 
Elizabeth's  message;  and  add^d,  ^^  tl^at  surely  something 
might  be  done  to  deprecaj^^  her  disipleasure  and  conciliate 
her." 

^^  O,  afler  the  thing  is  over  it  will  be  time  enough  to  do 
that,"  r^lipd  her  l?^dyship,  careleasly* 

'^  But  Lady  Elizabeth  declares  she  is  dftt^xmw^Vs^,^ 
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abroad  immediately,  unless  you  make  some  concession  to 
her,"  said  Edith. 

"That  is  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  she  can  do,"  re- 
plied Lady  Waldegrave,  in  the  same  tone  of  indifference. 

"  But  H"  she  goes  now,  she  leaves  you  in  anger — At, 
Florinda,  can  you  bear  to  live  under  a  parent's  displeasure? 
Will  you  not  rather  sacrifice  the  amusement  which  is  the 
cause  of  this  strife — relinquish  your  theatrical  representa* 
tion,  and  recall  your  mother  to  your  house?" 

"  How  ridiculous !"  exclaimed  Lady  Waldegrave,  angri- 
ly. *''  I  can  scarcely  suppose  you  serious  in  making  such  a 
proposal,  and  I  really  have  no  leisure  at  present  for  pern- 

"  Indeed  I  am  serious,"  said  Edith,  gravely. 

"  Pshaw,  that  must  be  all  make-believe.  ^  I  know  yoa 
would  make  a  good  actress;  so,  pray,  put  off  your  bonnet, 
and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  ball-room,  wh^re  my  cofy* 
de  ballet  djce  now  practising.  Now,  do  dispense  with  all 
the  lack-a-daisical,  missyish,  can'ts  and  won'ts,  and  in- 
deeds,  and  so  forth,  and  I  shall  take  them  all  for  granted, 
for  my  moments  are  very  precious."  • 

Edith  saw  that  all  hopes  of  touching  a  heart  so  seared  by 
selfishness  and  folly  were  vain.  She  therefore  relinquished 
the  attempt,  and  calmly  but  firmly  assured  Lady  Walde- 
grave, it  would  be  in  vain  tp  urge  her  to  take  a  part  in  any 
theatrical  representation.  Lady  Waldegrave  coloured  with 
displeasure  as  she  said,  "  Yet  you  can  obstinately  refuse  to 
gratify  me  in  so  trifling  a  matter,  while  you  expect  I  should 
sacrifice  my  own  amusement,  and  that  of  tny  friends,  for 
the  unreasonable  whim  of  another?" 

"  It  is  duty  that  makes  the  difference,"  said  Edith,  gen- 
tly. 

"  Rather  our  opinion  of  what  our  duties  are,"  replied 
Lady  Waldegrave.  "  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  my 
house  agreeable  to  my  friends,  and  to  prevent  mamma 
from  making  herself  ridiculous.  I  also  think  it  my  duty  to 
learn  my  part,  Lord  Herbert,"  said  she,  addressing  the  in- 
tended lover  of  the  piece. 

^^  And  it  is  mine  to  see  that  you  get  it  by  heart — Is  it 
not  ?"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

Edith  rose  to  take  leave,  andvas  she  quitted  the  roomt 
felt  it  a  relief  to  return  even  to  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her 
cottage. 

The  unsuccessful  result  of  her  embassy  called  forth  a 
fresh  burst  of  indigiv^uoii  itoicii\ia.^^^Yia\i^\5Ex^v<hich  was 
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still  farther  increased  when,  upon  demanding  her  carr 
doves,  and  wings,  Edith  was  obliged  to  confess  she  had 
wholly  forgotten  to  inquire  into  -their  fate.  Another  mes- 
senger was  immediately  despatched,  with  orders  not  to  re- 
turn without  them,  as,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  little,  vin- 
dictive mind,  she  seemed  wretched  at  the  idea  of  any  one 
else  profiting  by  her  misfortunes.  In  the  prospect  of  dis- 
appointing any  such  design,  she^  became  more  reconciled 
to  her  own  discomfiture,  and  at  length  seemed  to  >expe- 
rience  positive  pleasure  in  the  thoughts  of  tire  consterna- 
tion that  she  flattered  herself  her  sudden  flight  would  oc- 
casion. , 

^^  And  now  we  must  talk  of  our  arrangements,"  said  she ; 
"  I  have  ordered  my  pfeople  to  have  every  thing  ready  to 
set  off  to-morrow,  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  I  must  leave  you 
behind,  as  I  really  cannot  take  you  comfortably  with  me  ; 
besides,-  girls  are  rather  an  incumbrance  abroad ;  but 
when  I  am  settled  myself,  I  shall  not  forget  you.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  find  nn  bon  parti  for  you,  and  I  think  I  shall 
succeed  ;  but  should  I  fail  in  that,  you  know  you  have  al- 
ways the  resource  of  a  convent,  where  you  will  have  the  best 
society,  so  much  better  than  living  with  bourgeois  relations. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  must  remain  with  me  till  I  take 
my  departure,  for  I  have  a  thousand  matters  to  arrange." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

As  Lady  Elizabeth's  night  was  day,  and  her  day  night, 
Edith  had  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  morning  to 
herself.  She  therefore  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  the  drawings  and  papers  which  she  had  previ- 
ously lefl  at  the  cottage,  and  was  so  employed  when  Mr 
Melcombe  was  announced.  Her  writing-case  and  port»- 
feuiUe  were  open  before  her,  and  part  of  their  contents 
were  scattered  promiscuously  on  the  table  at  which  she 
was  seated.  She  rose  to  receive  him,  but  there  was  some- 
thing of  mutual  constraint  and  embarrassment  in  the  meet- 
ing. After  the  usual  cdmmon<place  salutations  and  in- 
-  quiries  had  been  exchanged,  Mr  Melcombe  said,  as  if  to 
deprecate  her  coldness — "  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  an 
intrusion  at  this  early  hour ;  but  if  I  have,  you  must  forgive 


me." 
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"  Why  should  you  fear,  and  why  must  I  forgive  you?' 
inquired  Editb^  with  a  smile. 

*^  Because,  when  there  is  much  to  hope,  there  is  always 
something  to  fear." 

"  There  is  little  room  for  either,  in  this  case,"  replied 
Edith,  slightly. 

'^  It  is  only  indifference  that  would  exclude  hope  or  fear," 
said  he,  looking  earnestly  at  her. 

^^  From  any  thing  so  indifferent  in  its-  nature  as  a  morn- 
ing visit,-  they  surely  may  be  excluded,  answered  Edith; 
^^  though  I  believe  we  are  all  apt  to  expend  our  hopes  and 
fears  even  in  the  issue  of  '  to  be — or  not  to   be'  at  home." 

"  The  issue  of  even  so  trifling  aQ  event  may,  however, 
be  important."  He  paused,  then  added,  "  But  even  if  I 
should  have  trespassed,  I  think  you  will  forgive  me,  when 
I  tell  you  the  offence  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated; 
and  when  next  we  meet,  I  trust  I  shall  be  in  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  in  which  you  have  hitherto  known 


me." 


His  voice  betrayed  his  emotion,  and  Edith  was  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  thought  that  he  alluded  to  his  mar- 
riage with  the  object  of  his  early  affection.  A  strange  sen- 
sation oppressed  her.  It  might  be  that  the  difference  of 
her  own  fate  struck  her  forcibly,  when  contrasted  with  the 
more  favoured  destiny  of  another.  Yet,  was  he  indeed  true 
to  his  early  vows,  or  had  she  been  unconsciously  supplant- 
ing another?  Her  heart  shrunk  within  her  at  the  dread 
surmise.  Alternately  heV  cheek  glowed  with  shame  at  the 
idea  that  she  was  the  self-deluded  sport  of  an  imaginary  at- 
tachment, and  turned  pale  at  the  thought  that  perfidy  and 
falsehood  could  dwell  in  such  a  mind.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  but  she  remained  silent  for  some  mi* 
nutes;  then  making  an  effort  to*  regain  her  self  possession^ 
she  said,  '^  It  is  seldom,  that  after  a  long  separation,  people 
meet  under  the  same  circumstances:  the  change  in  yours, 
I  trusi!,  will  be  a  happy  one."  - 

"  Yes,  the  change  that  will  restore  an  unknown  exile  to 
hi3  family  and  country  must  be  a  happy  one,"  said  he,  in  a 
voice  faltering  with  emotion.  "  That  will  entitle  him  to  do 
— ^wbat  as  a  friendless  unknown  adventurer  he  dares  not — 
to  seek  the  regard  of  one  long,  and  truly,  and  fondly 
loved." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  and  the  look  which  ac- 
companied the  vfoida*,  these  declared  the  secrets  of  a  heart 
too  noble  for  d\asvm\x\^\ioii»   X^V'Ei^\\Jck^Vsw^\jQ  repel  the 
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thought  that  she  could  be  the  object  of  his  love;  and,  while 
a  deep  blush  mantled  her  cheek,  she  said,  ^^  Is  she  then  not 
aware  of  the  constancy  of  your  attachment?"  . 

''^Now  I  hope  she  is,"  replied  he;  ^'  and  that  even' in  ab- 
sence, and  under  doubts  and  suspicions,  she  will  believe 
that  a  time  will  come  when  all  will  be  cleaTed  up.  Would 
she  be  wrong  in  granting  me  this  much  of  hope?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  Edith  faintly;  and  she  would  have 
withdrawn  the  hand  he  had  taken. 

"Ah,  do  not  say  so!"  cried  he  earnestly,  as  he  still  re- 
tained it. 

"  I  cannot  judge  for  another,"  said  Edith,  in  increasing 
confusion. 

No,  not  for  another — for  yourself !" 
And  she  so  long  and  truly  loved?" — said  Edith,  in 
tones  scarcely  audible. 

"  It  is  she  whom  I  now  ask,  only  to  believe  that  one  day 
I  may  aspire  to  her  regard — when  the  mystery  which  now 
excludes  me  from  her  sympathy  is  disclosed.  Is  this  ask- 
ing too  much  ?"  he  said  in  deep  agitation. 

'*  No,"  said  Edith,  in  a  low  faltering  voice. 

"That  is  enough,"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  glow  of  pleasure 
lighted  up  his  countenance.  "  In  the  midst  of  dear  ap- 
proving friends,  then,  you  will  acknowledge  me?" 

On  the  table  which  stood  before  them  some  drawings 
lay  scattered;  and  as  Edith,  in  confusion,  turned  her  eyes 
from  the  deep  earnest  gaze  which  was  fixed  upon  her,  they 
fell  upon  a  view  of  Inch  Orran  by  sunset — the  parting  gift 
of  Lucy.    Beneath  were  written  these  words  from  Ossian— 

"  My  soul  is  full  of  other  times ; 
The  joy  of  my  youth  returns." 

"  There,"  said  she,  in  emotion, "  is  the  dear  home  where, 
ere  long,  I  hope  to  be." 

"  Inch  Orran !"  elcclaimed  Melcombe,  in  a  tone  that 
thrilled  to  her  heart.  She  started,  and  turned  upon  him  a 
look  of  anxious  inquiry,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
drawing.  Why  should  the  simple  pronouncing  of  a  name 
conjure  up  visions  of  the  past?  Why  should  a  tone — the 
tone  of  a  stranger's  voice — thus  suddenly  recall  the  past, 
the  lost,  the  loved  of  other  times  to  him  unknown  ?  These 
feelings  were  depicted  on  Edith's  countenance  as  she  con^ 
tinued  to  gaze  in  breathless  suspense. 

Struck  with  her  paleness,  andlVi^'mXew&^mNfe^^sX.^'*:^^^^^^ 
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ed  in  her  countenance,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  bim- 
self,  and  said,  with  assumed  ctilmness,  "  That  scene,  once 
viewed,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  w^as  on  such  an  eve- 
ning 1  last  beheld  it,"  added  he,  and  his  voice  quivered  as 
he  spoke,  while  his^eyes  were  again  riveted  on  the  drawing. 
With  an  impulse,  for  which  she  coulcL  not  account,  Edith 
took  from  hjpr  writing-box  a  miniature  of  Mrs  Malcolm  ; 
it  had  been  painted  soon  afler  Ronald's  departure,  and  bad 
been  destined  for  him  ;  but  subsequent  events  had  defeated 
the  intention,  and  the  picture  had  been  given  to  her.  She 
nowj  with  a  feeling  for  which  she  could  not  have  found  a 
name,  with  a  trembling  hand  placed  the  picture  before'him, 
while  she  said,--"  There  is  the  picture  of  the  only  mother 
I  ever  knew.     Was  she,  too,  known  to  you  ?" 

For  a  moment  he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  look  of  the  most 
passiopate  fondness ; — tears  filled  his  eyes,  but  still  he 
continued  to  gaze. .  Then  shading  his  brow  with  his  hand, 
as  if  to  conceal  his  weakness,  the  tears  forced  their  way 
through  the  fingers,  vainly  spread  to  hide  them.  Strug- 
gling to  repress  emotions  too  powerful'  to  be  restrained,  he 
leant  his  head  on  the  table,  while  his  whole  frame  betrayed 
the  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  spoke  those  voiceless  feelings 
with  which  his  heart  seemed  panting. 

As  PJdith  beheld  this  overpowering  emotion,  a  thousand 
wild,  vague,  bewildering  fancies  floated  through  her  brain 
— looks,  and  tones,  and  words,  that  told  of  the  lost,  the 
dead,  came  thronging  upon  her  in  a  strange  confusion 

mingling  with  the  present—- the  living '.     Stronger  and 

stronger,  the  visions  crowded  on  her  brain — she  felt  as  if 
reason  was  forsaking  her :  with  the  paleness  of  death  on 
her  brow,  and  eyes  which  seemed  as  if  bursting  from  their 
sockets,  she  started  up,  and  exclaimed,  "  Who— oh — ^in 

mercy  tell  me,  who "her  gaze  was  fixed  on  him  with 

an  expression  of  fearful  scrutiny ;  but  her  pale  lips  were 
unable  jto  utter  more.  Her  lover's  agitation  was  almost 
equal  to  her  own  ;  words  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  ut- 
terance, while  yet  by  a  mighty  effort  he  restrained  them. 
At  length,  in  a  voice  of  deep,  yet  subdued  emotion,  he 
said,  "  Edith,  I  have  not  deceived  you,  can  you  trust  me  ?" 
^  "  Oh,  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  withdrew  her  hands  wildly  from  his  ;  "■  you 
know  not — the  d^rk — the  wild — the  impossible  things  I 
fancy,"  and  she  gasped  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  shuddering 
away. 
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^<  Edith,  dearest  Edith,  bQlieve,  only  believe  that  I  am 
true  ;  and  that  nothing  is  impossible  !" 

"  What  I  not  that  the  sea^  should  give  up  their  dead  ?" 
cried  she,  frantically. 

"  Not  their  dead ! — But,  Edith,  do  not — oh,  do  hot 
tempt  me  thus  to  break  a  vow — rashly,  perhaps  impiously 
taken,  but  which  I  hold  sacred — in  a  httle  while — a  Tew 
short  months,  the  time  will  come — dearest — most  beloved 
— my  first — my  only  love — say  that  you  will  yet  trust  me — 
and  then— and  then  let  us  part !" 

For  some  minutes  Edith  could  not  speak,  but  at  length 
restored  to  composure  by  the  anguish  which  clouded  his 
brow,  She  faintly  articulated, ''  I  will ! — I  do  !" 

"  At  Inch  Orran,  then,  let  us  meet.  There  let  ine  find 
you — there  let  me  claim  you." 

Edith  faintly  breathed  a  single  word — a  name  which  had 
ever  lain  cherished  in  her  heart; 

"Yours,  and  only  yours — dearest  Edith,  by  whatever 
.  name — to  all  else — dead — foi^otten" — 

"  Oh,  not  forgotten,"  cried  Edith,  bursting  into  tears;, 
*'  still — still  loved  and  mourned  !" 

"  Edith,  I  conjure  you,  tempt  me  not — make  not  the 
error  of  my  youth  |d  bring  down  perjury  and  dishonour 
upon  me  now — you  have  said  you  would  trust  me — may  I 
not  trust  you  ?"      - 

In  a  moment  Edith  conquered  her  tremors— her  tears ^ 
were  arrested  in  their  course— she  did  not  speak  ;  but  the 
look  with  which  she  gave  him  her  hand  needed  not  words 
to  attest  her  resolution.     Melcombe  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
and  tore  himself  away.' 


CHAPTER  XLVIIf. 

How  like  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night,  did  this  brief 
and  passing  scene  appear  to  Edith  I — Again  and  again  she 
asked  herself,  could  it  be  that  the  lost,  the  lamentisd,  had 
thus,  as  it  were,  started  into  life— r-that  the  loved  companion 
of  her  childish  days  was  now  the  chosen  of  her  matured 
affections?  And  these  affections,  had  they  been  lightly 
transferred— could  affections,  once  so  blighted  as  her's  had 
been,  ever  again  revive,  and  own  a  second  spring  ?  Was 
it  indeed  love  that  she  now  owned  and  felt  ?  Ob^  Ko'^  ^^r 
ferent  from  that  which  had  caal  \\a  ^%xi&Ck%  ^xA  \^Sc!^^^. 
V  2 
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glare  over  her  young  imagination,  and  tinged  so  many  of 
•  the  radiant  years  of  youth  with  colours  fair,  'tis  true,  but 
fading  as  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  !    ■  i 

Love  had  formerly  been  a  sentiment — a  false,  narrow, 
exclusive  sentiment — shared  only  by  the  object  which  in- 
spired it ;  now,  it  was  a  noble',  generous,  diffusive  princi- 
ple, which  glowed  in  her  heart,  and  sought  to  impart  a  por- 
'tion  of  its  own  blessedness  around.  She  had  loved  Regi- 
nald, as  she  could  have  loved  any  thing  that  fancy  had 
painted  to  her  as  fair  and  fascinating.  She  had  invested 
him  with  every  noble  and  generous  attribute  which  the 
young  and  imaginative  so  lavishly  bestow  on  those  Ihej 
love.  £ut  the  illusion  bad  long  since  been  dispelled,  never 
again  to  gather  over  her  he^rt.  Again  she  loved,  but  by  a 
light  which  could  not  deceive ;  by  that  divine  light  which 
taught  her  not  to  love  the  mere  perishing  idol  of  life's  pas- 
sing hour,  but  the  immortal  being,  with  whose  soul  ber 
own  might  joy  to  claim  kindred  throughout  eternity.  And 
the  dear  ones  who  still  mourned  his  loss-— Oh,  theirs  would 
be  rapture  almost  to  agony  '.  But  she  dared  not  allow  her 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  such  a  theme.  -^ 

It  was  long  ere  her  spirits  were  sufficiently  tranquilized 
to  admit  of  her  returning  to  the  frivolous  being  with  wboro 
she  was  still  associated,  but  fro,m  whom  she  was  soon  to 
part,  most  probably  for  ever.  With  her  own  heart  over- 
flowing with  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Disposer  of 
events,  fain  would  she  have  sought  to  impart  to  another  of 
His  creatures  a  portion  of  that  h^avenly-mindedness  which 
was  the  fountain  of  her  own  happiness.  But  Lady  Eliza- 
beth rejected  with  horror,  as  something  that  savoured  of 
Methodism  and  enthusiasm,  the  slightest  allusion  to  any 
thing  of  a  sacred  nature,  when  spoken  out  of  church,  and 
preferred  the  indulgence  of  her  own  disturbed  fancy— as  it 
painted  to  her,  pleasures  and  triumphs  that  might  have  been 
hers — to  all  the  peculiar  treasures  of  wisdom  and  peace 
which  could  be  oflered  to  her. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  ere  she  made  her  appearance, 
if  possible,  in  increased  ill  humour.  As  she  dawdled  over 
her  dejeuner  d.lafourchette^  suddenly  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  at  full  speed,  was  heard  advancing;  and  as  Edith 
raised  her  eyes,  she  caught  a  gHmpse  of  one  of  Lady 
Waldegrave's  grooms,  as  he  galloped  past  the  window,  his 
horse  in  a  foam.  He  stopped  at  the  principal  entrance, 
and  presently  a  \o\kd^  MneXea.^'j.^  ^'^vtt.QMft-aounding  knock 
was  beard  at  ihe  Vi^W  doot  •. 
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"  Who — what  is  that  ?"  ciied  Lady  Elizabeth, 
"  I  think  it  is  a  messenger  from  Woodlands,"  said  Edith; 
"  Ah  I  but  he  comes. too  late.     I  will  listen  to' no  apo]o- 
gy  now — the  time  is  past."  And  at  that  moment  the  butler 
entered  with  consternation  on  his  face. 
"  An  express  from  Woodlands,  my  lady." 
"  Well,  what  then  ?"  demanded  his  lady,'  peevishly. 
*'  Sir  Reginald  has  been  badly  hurt,  my  lady." 
''  Badly  hurt  I"  repeated  she,  much  in  the  same  tone. 
"  Yes,  ray  lady — wounded." 

'^  W^ounded! — how  very  unpleasant — how  was  it — where? 
Edith,  do  yoU'  hear  that  ?"  Edith  did  hear,  but,  pale  and 
panic-struck,  she  was  unable  to  articulate. 
"  The  ball  has  not  been  extracted,  my  lady." 
"  A  ball! — Good  Heaven,  how 'Shocking  !  I  am  quite 
overcome  ! — How  dreadful  I — Do  call  Monsieur  Lamotte. 
I  shall  certainly  faint  I" 

"  Lady  Waldegrave  is  in  greattlistress,  my  lady." 
Edith  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but,  quitting  the  apart- 
ment as  Monsieur  Lamotte  entered,  she  hastened  to  find 
the  servant,  and  learn  from  himself  what  had  actually  taken 
place  ;  but  the  man  seemed  too  much  stunned  and  sur- 
prised to.be  able  to  give  a  clear  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. What  he  did  relate,  however,  was  sufficiently 
tragical  and  appalling.  Sir  Reginald  had  fought  that 
morning  with  Lord  Herbert,  and  been  brought  home  se- 
verely wounded.  The  report  of  his  death  had  circulated 
among  his  creditors,  and  executions' were  already,  in  the 
house.  Lady  Waldegrave  was  in  fits,  and  left  almost 
alone,  the  party  having  dispersed. 

Such  was  the  amount  of  the  intelligence  with  which 
Edith  returned  to  the  breakfast  table. 

"  This  is  too  shocking — ^much  too  shocking !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  hysterical  tremors — "  what 
is  to  b^  done  ?" 

"  Had  we  not  best  go  to  Woodlands  immediately  ?"  re- 
y)lied  Edith,  who,  though  trembling  with  horror,  remained 
calm  and  collected. 

'*  Why,  yes — perhaps  so — and  yet  what  can  I  do  now  f 
Had  I  been  in  the  house,  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  it  would 
have  fceen  very  different ;  but  now  I  can  do  nothing,  the 

time  is  past" 

'*  Oh,  no — do  not  say  so,"  cried  Edith  ;  "  this  is  the  time 
to  be  of  use  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  now  vfhew%\N&'\^  \sx'^- 
flictioD. — Ob,  surely  you  will  go  to  Yiex  >?■*  - 
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"  Why,  considering  how  I  have  been  treated*' — said  her 
ladyship,  with  asperity. 

^'  Ah  do  not  think  of  that  at  such  a  tioie,''  interrupted 
Edith,  with  emotion. 

^^  It  is  the  most  inconvenient  time  for  me  that  could  pos- 
sibly be!"  replied  her  ladyship  sharply.  *' At  the  very 
moment  when  I  was  setting  off— my  nerves  so  shook  loo 
with  what  had  passed  ! — How  in  the  world  did  it  happen  ?" 

'^I  cannot  tell,'*  cried  Edith;  "I  only  know  Sir  Reginald 
has  fought,  and  been  wounded,  perhaps  dying,  added  she, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  Shocking  and  foolish  !  'tis  too  much — and  an  execution 
in  the  house  I  that  surely  might  have  been  prevented  ?" 

"  Let  us  still  try  what  may  be  done — Oh,  let  us  hasten 
to  Woodlands!" 

^<  Have  patience,  child,  how  is  it  possible  for  me,  situ- 
ated as  I  atn — And  what  am  I  to  do  afler  I  am  there  ?" 

'*  Then  suffer  me  to  go,  allow  me  to  order  the  carriage." 

"  Why,  that  is  certainly  very  inconvenient  for  me — but, 
however,  I  suppose  I  must  give  up  thoughts  of  going  to-day 
— at  least  I  shall  not  decide  upon  any  thing  till  your  return. 
So,  pray,  make  haste— Tell  Florinda  how  excessively  I  have 
been  shocked.  And,  by-tlie-by,  I  shall  send  my  physician  to 
poor  Sir  Reginald — Monsieur  Lamotte  will  accompany  you. " 

But  Edith  had  learnt  from  the  servant  that  there  was 
abundance  of  medical  assistance  already  provided  ;  she 
therefore  declined  the  attendance  of  Monsieur  Lamotte, 
and  the  carriage  having  been  quickly  got  ready,  she  threw 
herself  into  it—every  consideration  absorbed  in  generous 
sympathy  for  those  she  was  so  earnest  to  befriend. 

How  changed  was  the  scene  that  awaited  her  at  Wood- 
lands, from  that  which  she  had  witnessed  not  many  hours 
before !  Then  all  had  been  surtshine,  and  gaiety,  and  mel- 
ody ;  now  the  day  was  chill  and  dull  ;  the  velvet  lawn  and 
beauteous  flower*beds  were  already  defaced  and  trodden 
down  ;  carts  were  loading  in  front  of  the  house  ;  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  was  strewed  with  every  description  of'  furni- 
ture and  valuables  ;  and  the  beautiful  vases  filled  with  the 
choicest  exotics,  had  been  overturned  or  broken  in  pieces, 
and  their  fragments  lay  mingled  with  the  cherished  plants 
that  had  graced  them  ;  grim,  scowling,  heardened-looking 
men  were  pushing  and  swearing  at  one  .another,  as  they 
each  laid  claim  to  some  article  of  value,  and  their  loud 
execrations  and  luraMUwow^  ^vcv  \^«t^  «dll  worse  than  the 
/silent  mementos  oi  ivnu  N^\v\c\i\v3  ^^^Wst^^  vtw«v\^   '^^i^ 
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hall,  lately  iBlled  with  the  fairest  works  of  Italy,  now  pre- 
sented a  similar  scene  of  devastation.  The  puhlic  rooms 
^  were  fast  dismantling ;  Lady  Waldegrave's  suite  had  already 
been  despoiled  of  its  treasures.  Shuddering'at  this  painful 
spectacle,  Edith,  after  some  delay,  got  one  of  the  house- 
maids to  conduct  her  to  Lady  Waldegrave.  As  she  passed 
along,  she  met  one  of  the  surgeons  coming  from  Sir  Regi- 
nald's apartment,  and  she  was  relieved  to  hear  from  him 
that  the  wound  was  not  considered  dangerous  ;  that  the 
ball,  which  had  entered  the  -fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder,  had 
been  safely  extracted.  The  only  danger  now  to  be  dreaded 
was  from  the  agitation  of  niind  occasioned  by  the  distress- 
ing scenes  that  were  passing,  and  which  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  conceal  from  his  knowledge.  With  a  heart  light- 
ened of  half  its  cares  for  the  wretched  fate  of  one  who 
had  been  so  dear  to  her,  Edith  followed  her  guide, 
shuddering  with  horror  at  the  scene^  of  ferocious  pillage 
she  every  where  encountered.  At  length,  in  a  chamber  in 
the  attics,  she  found  the  refuge  of  the  hapless  mistress  of 
all  this  splendid  ruin  I 

Lady  Waldegrave  was  extended  on  the  bed,  perfectly 
calm,  as  if  from  exhaustion,  but  with  misery  and  despair  ^ 
impressed  on  every  feature.  On  Edith's  entrance  she  half 
opened  her  eyes,  but  immediately  closed  them,  as  if  deter- 
mined neither  to  notice  nor  be  noticed.  Edith,  however, 
approached  the  bed,  and  taking  the  hand  which  lay  almost 
powerless  by  her,  pressed  it  in  hers ;  still  Lady  Waldegrave 
remained  immovable. 

Edith  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  At  length  she  said, 
'*  I  have  come  on  Lady  Elizabeth's  account  as  well  as  my 
own  ;  she  charged  me  to  express  to  you  her  sorrow  on 
this  occasion."  Lady  Waldegrave  made  no  reply.  "  She 
•will  come  to  you,  I  am  sure,  if  you  wish  it,"  resumed 
Edith  ;  but  she  received  no  answer.  ^^  In  the  mean  time, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you" 

"  Oh,  those  horrid  sounds !"  exclaimed  Lady  Waldegrave, 
shrieking,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  pillow,  as  a  volley 
of  abuse  and  imprecations  ascended  f^om  beneath  her  win- 
dow. *^  Will  no  one  save  me  from  this  ?"  and  wild  hyster- 
ical sobs  shook  her  frame.  ^ 

"  I  fear  it  is  impossible,"  said  Edith,  soothingly  ;  "  dis- 
tressing as  it  is— do  try  to  bear  it  1" 

"  Is  there  nobody  to  assist  me  ?   nobody  to  drive  away 
these  people — these  robbers— they  have  seized  even  m^ 
jewels !"  she  exclaimed^  casting Vvet  e^ea  >>«^  \a'>^K^^^^  ""J^ 
jfia  appe&L 
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"  This  is  indeed  a  trial,  painful  for  you  to  endure,"  said 
Edith,'  in  the  same  gentle  tone  ;  ^^  but  distressing  as  it  is, 
there  is  still  comfort  in  the  midst  of  it ;  what  a  consolation 
to  know  that  Sir  Reginald's  wound  is  not  dangerous !" 
Lady  Waldegrave  waved  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. ^^  Ah,  Florinda,  think  what  it  might  have  been 
to  himself;  what  he  might  have  inflicted  on  another,  and 
thank  God  it  is  no  worse  I" 

"  He  could  have  done  nothing  worse  than  lie  has  done," 
exclaimed  she,  passionately ;  ^^  he  has  been  the  ruin  of  my 
happiness,  of  my  fortune,  of  ray  reputation — his  very  name 
is  my  abhorrence !" 

Edith's  blood  ran  cold — "  Oh,  Florinda,  in  mercy  do  not 
talk  thus !  remember,  he  is  your  husband — the  father  of 
your  child  !" 

"  And  has  been  the  ruin  of  myself  and  my  child,  by 
his  madness — but  do  not  mention  him." 

Edith  feared  there  was  guilt,  no  less  than  folly  in  the  case, 
or  at  least  imprudence  bordering  upon  guilt ;  and  she  said 
in  a  faltering  voice, — "I  am  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this 
unhappy  rencontre" 

Lady  Waldegrave's  colour  rose — "  Then '  'tis  well  you 
should  remain  so — But  no,  that  cannot  be  ;  you  will  hear 
a  thousand  lies,  and  you  will  perhaps  believe  them  all,  as 
some  other  of  my  friends  have  done,  and  like  them  you  will 
desert  me  in  time  of  need." 

"  No,"  said  Edith, "  happen  what  may,  I  will  not  desert 
you  in  your  present  situation.^' 

"  Again  Lady  Waldegrave's  colour  deepened,  while,  with 
a  rising  at  her  throat,  she  said,  "  What!  not  even  if  you 
should  be  told  that  my  husband  fought  to  avenge  his  hon- 
our ?" 

Edith  became  pale  as  death,  and  for  some  minutes  she 
was  unable  to  articulate.  At  length,  in  a  low  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  she  said,  '*  Not  even  then  could  I  forsake  you  in 
the  hour  of  need." 

For  a  moment  Lady  Waldegrave  appeared  slightly 
touched,  then  in  increasing  confusion  she  went  on  :  "  The 
world  had  chosen  to  give  me  Lord  Herbert  as  a  lover.  I 
need  not  tell  you  who  know  me,  and  had  opportunities  of 
judging  for  yourself,  that  it  was  a  mere  idle  or  malicious 
rumour,  such  as  are  circulated  in  thousands  every  day,  and 
which  nobody  pays  any  regard  to ;  but  having  drank  too 
much  wine,  or  lo^t  too  much  money ;  or,  in  short,  I  can* 
not  tell  how — ^butiu  a  uvometix.  ol  iOLm\wsv^^\x'^^^v^^ 
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thought  proper  to  become  jealous,  and  to  insult  Lord  Her- 
bert ;  the  consequence  was,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
go  out  this  morning  ;  judge  then  whether  I  have  not  cause 
of  resentment  ?". 

"  I  cannot  judge,"  said  Edith,  faintly  ;  "  God  only  can 
judge — but  if  you  are  innocent"— — 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?"  interrupted  Lady  Waldegrave,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  At  least  there  must  have  been  imprudence  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  guik,"  said  Edith. 

"  I  am  no  hypocrite— I  never  studied  appearances." 

"  Then,  since  conscious  of  your  innocence,  you  can  more 
easily  forgive  Sir  Reginald,  ifthe  imprudence  has  been  his," 
said  Edith. 

"  You  know  not  what  I  have  to  forgive!"  cried  Lady 
Waldegrave,  passionately  ;  '*  when  brought  home,  even  in 
presence  of  my  servants,  he  ordered  me  from  his  sight. 
Can  I  forgive  such  an  insult  as  that  ?" 

"  Forgive  all,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven,"  said  Edith. 

'^  Do  not  talk  to  me  any  more  of  this  horrid  affair,  for 
Heaven's  sake  ;  but  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  ;  how  I  shall 
get  away  from  these  dreadful  scenes." 

**  Sir  Reginald  cannot  be  removed,"  said  Edith;  "  surely 
then  you  will  not  leave  the  house  while  he  is  in  it  ?" 

"  To  what  purpose  should  I  remain?"  cried  Lady  Walde- 
grave, impatiently. 

"  To  be  near  bini,"  replied  Edith. 

"  What !  after  having  suffered  so  great  an  indignity?" 

"  Yes,  assuredly;  he  must  have  suffered,  he  is  still  suf- 
fering, much  on  your  account ;  his  state  must  still  be  pre- 


carious" 


"  Pshaw — nonsense — the  wound  is  a  mere  nothing — Dr 
Smith  told  me  so  himself." 

^^  But  the  agitation  of  his  mind  may  render  it  dangerous; 
should  it  prove  so,  (as  who  can  tell?)  and  if,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  danger,  he  should  wish  to  see  you  once  more,  to 
exchange  forgiveness— Ah,  Florinda,  could  you  ever  for- 
give yourself,  if  you  had  forsaken  your  husband's  dying 
bed?" 

'<  But  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  remain  in  this  wretch- 
ed state?"  she  exclaimed,  giving  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
selfish  sorrow  as  she  cast  her  eyes  around  the  room. 

"  This  apartment  is  quite  comfortable,"  said  Edith;  ''  and 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  share  it  with  you  while  you  re- 
main:    But,  oh !  do  not  think  of  quitting  llvek  \\Q\i&^  ^Xs^'s. 
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your  husband  is  in  it.  If,  as  you  say,  your  reputation^is  at 
stake,  surely  even  on  that  account  you  are  better  here  than 
you  could  be  elsewhere." 

That  consideration  seemed  to  have  some  weight,  and  at 
length  Edith  prevailed.  She,  therefore,  sent  back  the  car- 
riage to  Lady  Elizabeth,  with  a  note  to  prepare  her  for 
what  she  had  to  encounter,  and  a  request^  that  she  would 
lose  no  time  in'  coming  to  her  daughter;  then,  with  all  the 
ardour  and. sweetness  of  christian  charity,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  of  supporting  the 
wretched  being  thus  thrown  upon  her  compassion. 


CHAPTER  XLJX. 

Although  Lady  .Waldegrave  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
her  mother  should  come  to  her,  yet  no  sooner  did  she  hear 
of  her  arrival,  than  it  was  apparent  it  had  only  been  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  she  had  desired  her  presence.  '*  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  not  suffer  mamma  to  talk  to  me,"  cried 
she  to  Edith;  'Mt  will  kill  me  if  she  does— •!  cannot  be  tor- 
tured with  questions;  I  shall  go  distracted  if  she  talks  of 
what  has  passed." 

But  the  duel,  its  causes  and  consequences,  had  made 
slight  impression  on  Lady  Elizabeth's  mind,  m  comparison 
of  the  execution  and  its  effects;  these,  together  with  her 
own  injuries  and  distresses,  affected  her  so  much,  that  some 
time  elapsed  before  she  was  sufficiently  composed  to  be 
conducted  to  her  daughter.  For  some  time,  sobs  and  bro- 
ken exclamations  were  ^11  the  conversation. 

"  My  poor,  dear  Florinda !"  exclaimed  she,  in  hysterical 
emotion — "  Good  heavens !  how  shocking !  But  you  know 
I  told  you,  you  certainly  would  be  punished  for  your  undu- 
tiful  behaviour  toward  me.  Not  that  I  blamed  you,  ray 
sweetest.  And  all  those  charming  pictures  and  marbles — 
shocking! — and  that  mosaic-table,  which  I  did  covet — it 
quite  kills  me  to  think  of  it.  I  foresaw  this  marriage  would 
be  your  ruin,  my  darling;  but  we  won't  talk  of  it.  How 
sadly  you  must  have  been  shook  by  all  this !  Dr  Smith 
assures  me  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  is  nothing;  but  you 
look  very  ill  yourself,  my  dear,  quite  ahimSe — and  I  have 
had  a  wretched  night.  Only  conceive  how  very  inconve- 
nient— such  a  con<rc-<emp5/— every  thing  was  packed  up, 
-and^  in  fact,  1  waa  ^xial  ae\.\!w\^  oS  fex  iVv^  e^oiitiuent  when 
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I  received  the  provoking  intelligence — but  I  have  put  off  my 
departure  for  a  few  days,  that  I  may  see  you  tolerably  com- 
ibrtable  before  I  go.  1  am  happy  you  have  got  duar,  good 
Edith;  she  will,  I  am  sure,  do  every  thing  for  you.  But  it 
^s  dreadful  remaining  here — Surely,  my  dear,  you  will  leave 
this  dreadful  place?" 

"  I  know  not  where  to  go,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  des- 
pairingly. ^ 

"  How  foolish,  my  dear,  to  talk  so  !  Can't  yon  go  to 
town?" 

"  And  find  things  worse,  if  possible,  than  even  here," 
replied  Lady  Waldegrave  in  the  same  tone. 

'*  Shocking !  Well,  go  any  where;  to  an  hotel — to — to 
— in  short,  you  can  be  at  no  loss;  but,  apropos,  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  horrid  affair?  how  was  it?  Lord  Her- 
bert is  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world." 

"  Some  foolish  quarrel  about  any  thing,  or  nothing," 
cried  Lady  Waldegrave.  "  But  pray,  mamma,  don't  re- 
main in  this  scene  of  horrors;  it  makes  me  wretched  to  see 
you — it  does,  indeed." 

"  'Tis  indeed  very  sad,  and  Monsieur  Lamotte  was  quite 
opposed  to  my  coming;  but  I  said  I  was  determined,  what- 
ever it  might  co^t,  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  you.  I  knew 
it  would  do  you  good,  and  that  I  should  feel  more  comfort- 
able; for,  you  know,  there  are  such  absurd  things  said  upon 
these  occasions.  My  maid  told  me  this  morning,  the  talk 
in  the  neighbourhood  was,  that  you  had  actually  gone  off 
with  Lord  Herbert — shocking  and  foolish  !  that  Sir  Regi- 
nald had  pursued  you  and  fought;  and,  in  short,  I  can't  tell 
you  what  ridiculous  things  are  said;  but  it  is  quite  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  see  you  so  well,  although  you  do  look  pale. 
But  surely  those  odious  people  will  be  obliged  to  replace 
every  thing?  And,  a  propos^  they  can  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  my  car  and  doves,  and  I  assure  you  those  wings  cost 
me  a  great  deal  of  money.  How  kind  in  Lady  Heywood 
to  take  poor  Dudley  out  of  the  wayl" 

In  this  manner  she  continued  to  babble  on,  till  she  toof 
her  departure,  with  a  promise  of  returning  the  following  day. 
But  in  the  interim,  she  had  caught  cold  by  her  visit  Ao 
Woodlands,  she  said,  which  kept  her  at  home;  and  Lady 
Waldegrave  was  seized  with  a  nervous  feverish  attack, 
which  confinecl^her  to  bed.  Slighted  and  neglected  by  the 
few  attendants  who  remained,  it  was  Edith's  part  to  nurse 
and  tend  her,  wiiicb  she  did  day  and  night  with  the  most 
unremitting  care  and  tenderness. 
Vol.  IL— W 
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Florinda  received  many  pretty  little  pink  and  blue  billets 
from  dear  friends  in  town,  who  were  dying  to  bear  of  ber, 
and  Aoiue  even  JeA  cards  of  inquiry  in  the  conrse  of  their 
morning's  airing;  but  not  one  came  to  offer  personal  aid 
or  sympathy.  Lady  Elizabeth  seemed  to  think  ~sbe  had 
amply  discharged  her  maternal  duties  by  a  single  visit;  for 
the  next  account  of  her^was,  that  she  had  set  off  for  Pans, 
where  sh^  said  she  would  expect  to  hear  from  dear  Florit)- 
da  before  proceeding  to  Rome,  where  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary she  should  winter. 

Admiral  and  Lady  Arabella  Conway  bad  been  kindly  at- 
tentive, and  done  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  the  wretched  pair,  thus  thrown  for  the  present  on  the  re- 
sources of  their  friends.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
rumours  that  were  afloat  concerning  the  cause  of  the  duel; 
and  without  pretending  to  form  a  judgment  one  way  or 
other,  they  had  from  the  first  agreed  with  Edith  on  (be 
propriety  of  Lady  Waldegrave  remaining  where  she  was. 
She  seemed  now  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  a  single 
false  step  might  plunge  her  in  irretrievable  ruin.  She 
had  also  abated  much  of  the  high  tone  which  she  had  at 
first  assumed,  and  it  was  evident  she  was  willing  to  submit 
to  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation. 

During  this  period,  Sir  Reginald  had  been  making  rapid 
progress  towards  recovery,  as  was  learned  from  his  medi- 
cal attendants,  for  neither  by  word  or  deed  'had  he  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  Lady  Waldegrave.  The  time  was 
Yiow  come,  however,  when  some  explanation  must  take 
place.  He  had  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  be  moved  into 
the  study  adjoining  his  dressing  room,  and  having  stood 
that  trial,  he  had  declared  his  determination  of  being  re- 
moved to  town  the  following  day.  On  receiving  this  in- 
formation, Florinda  appeared  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
and  mortification.  It  was  evident  from  this  that  it  was  Sir 
Reginald's  intention  to  abandon  her^— to  leave  her  desti- 
tute, friendless— almost  pennyless — with  a  stain  upon  her 
reputation  which  this  desertion  would  render  fi>r  ever  inde- 
lible. In  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  she  wrote  to  him,  but 
her  letter  was  returned  in  a  blank  cover,  unopened.  When 
the  first  burst  of  passionate  indignation  at  this  insult  had 
subsided,  she  besought  Edith  to  see  him,  and  learn  from 
himself  what  his  intentions  were-— to  represent  to  him  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made  in  refusing  to  quit  the  house  while 
he  remained  in  it*,  and^  finally,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
her  family  and  tneit\d«^V)ci%X.Tvo  ««^T^^QK2P(i  tsv\^ht  to  take 
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place  at  present.  No  office  could  be  more  revolting  to 
Edith's  feelings  than  the  one  she  was  thus  called  on  to 
undertake — and  by  whom?  By  her  who  had  so  cruelly 
supplanted  her  in  those  affections  which  had  once  been  her 
a)l.  Was  it  indeed  possible  she  was  called  upon  to  go  a 
supplicant  for  favour  to  her  now  deserted  rival?  But  Edith's 
pure  and  generous  heart  felt  no  base  triumph  at  the  thought 
— no,  unhallowed  gleam  of  pleasure  shone  in  her  sad  but 
pitying  eyes,  as  she  beheld  the  Wretchedness  of.  one  who 
had  wrought  her  so  much  wo ! 

Florinda's  tears  and  entreaties  preVailed  over  Edith's 
better  ^judgment  and  fitier  feeUngs,  and  she  sent  to  request 
an  intei-view  with  Sir  Reginald.  Only  the  purity  and  the 
rectitude  of  her  intentions  could  have  justified  to  herself 
the  step  she  was  now  taking  in  thus  interfering  between 
those  bound  by  ^o  near  and  holy  a  tie — a  tie  which,  when 
once  burst  asunder,  can  never  be  hallowed  and  blest 
again ! 

It  was  with  such  painful  and  embarrassing  feelings  that 
Edith  entered  the  apartment  where  Sir  Reginald  lay  re- 
clining on  a  sofa,  pale  and  emaciated,  with  the  languor  of 
sickness  and  sorrow  diffused  over  his  form  and  features. 
He  rose  to  receive  her,  his  wounded  arm  suspended  in  a 
sling ;  and  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  hei*,  she  shuddered 
as  she  thought  how  recently  that  hand  had  been  uplifled  to 
iake  away  the  life  of  another  J  Beth-were  deeply  affecieu,~ 
and  for  some  minutes  neither  spoke.  At  length,  making 
an  effort,  he  said,  "  This  is  a  kind  visit,  Edith,  if  I  cannpt 
say  more "  His  voice  faltered,  and  he  stopped. 

"  Do  not  say  any  thing  on  that  subject,"  replied  Edith 
gently  ;  "  it  is  enough  that  you  beheve  it  is  kindly  meant.  ^' 

Sir  Reginald  pointed  to  an  open  letter,  which  lay  on  the 
table  before  him ;  and,  while  wounded  pride  seemed  to 
struggle  with  better  feeling,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  from 
whence  this  came  ?  Is  it  from  Admiral  Conway  ?" 

Edith  took  the  paper,  on  which  was  simply  written,  "  A 
loari  from  an  old  friend."  It  contained  bills  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and,  even  through  the  attempted 
disguise  of  the  hand,  she  recognised,  with  an  emotion  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  the  writing  of  Mr  Melcombe.  "  I 
am  certain  it  is  not  from  Admiral  Cohway,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
there  is  a  subject  of  greater  interest  I  would  speak  to  you 

"  I  am  aware  of  all  you  have  done,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
"and  I  know  you  can  mean  nothing  lh«Lt  va  w^\.  ^^^^\ 
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but,"  added  he,  in  increasing  agitation,  ^^  the  best  inten- 
tions may  be  mistaken — they  who  mean  well  may  be  mis- 
led." 

Edith  hesitated  to  proceed,  as  she  perceived  him  already 
prepared  to  deprecate  the  introduction  of  the  subject  on 
which  ^he  had  come,  and  she  remained  silent  and  irreso- 
lute. 

In  a  few  minutes  Sir  Reginald,  with  more  firmness,  said, 
"  There  is  one  subject,  Edith,  and  only  one^nvhich  I  would 
not  have  you  name  to  me — on  any  other  say  ^v-hat  you  will.'" 

"  I  will  not  affecMo  misunderstand  you.  Sir  Reginald,'* 
said  Edith  ;  ^^  there  is  a  subject  which  you  may  well  deem 
too  delicate  to  be  intruded  upon.  I  feel  it  is  so,  and  fain, 
very  fain,  I  would  be  spared  " 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  Sir  Reginald,  bitterly  ;  "  the 
task  is  not  one  fitted  for  you." 

"  But  1  have  undertaken  it,"  said  Edith,  faintly.  ■ 
.  ' '  But  you  know  not — you  could  not  know — what  it  was 
you' had  undertaken;   it  has  been  imposed  upon  you  by 
another." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Edith,  soothingly.  "  Can  you  blame 
that  wife  who  would  try  every  method  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  husband  ?" 

The  cloud  still  deepened  on  Sir  Reginald^  brow  as  he 
said — "  Yes,  I  blame  the  wife  who,  conscious  of  her  own 
UliWOrthincss,  could  etain  the  purity  of  another,  by  em- 
ploying her  to  plead  her  cause." 

"  Then  see  and  hear  her  plead  her  own  cause,'*  said 
Edith,  earnestly,  and  with  a  deepening  colour. 

"  Neither,  and  never ! "  answered  Sir  Reginald,  sternly. 

'*  Oh,  in  mercy  say  not  so ! — That  is  a  fearful  word; 
as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  yourself,  forgive  her, — erring 
and  imprudent  she  admits  she  has  been,  but  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,  she  attests  her  innocence."  She  paused,  but  Sir 
Reginald  made  no  reply  ;  she  trusted  that  he  was  relenting, 
'  and  went  on  :  "  Surely  then  you  will  not  visit  her  errors 
thus  harshly ;  you  will  not  cast  from  you  the  being  you 
vowed  to  love  and  protect.  She  is  in  sickness — in  sorrow 
— your  own  Florinda  !  the  mother  of  your  boy  I  Ah, 
Reginald,  surely  you  will  not  thus  abandon  her  ?" 

"  Tis  in  vain  !  "  answered  Sir  Reginald,  with  a  convulsive 
gasp,  and  shading  his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  Think  how   you  once  loved  her!"   said  Edith,  im- 
ploringly. 

"  You  know  V\ov<i  1  M  V''  V^  x^^\\^^^  \v\  ^  t.Qtie  so  deep 
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and  stern  as  thrilled  to  Edith's  heart.  Tears  rose  to  her 
eyes — she  felt  she  could  say  no  more. 

Sir  Reginald  made  another  efibrt  to  regain  his  firmness, 
but  his  voice  still  faltered,  when  he  said—"  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  request  I  could  havQ  refused  you,  but  I  do  refuse 
it;  my  happiness  has  been  sacrificed,  my  confidence  has 
been  for  ever  destroyed,  and  'tis  in  vain  to  strive  to  renew 
it."  He  paused,  then  resumed  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone  : 
"  Whqn  I  go  to  town,  arrangements  shall  be  immediately 
made  for  a  final  separation.  All  that  can  be  done  for  her 
comfort,  shall  be  done  on  my  part.  Now,  God  bless  you, 
Edith — will  you  not  say  as  much  for  me  ?" 

"  Ah,  Reginald,"  said  Edith,  as  the  tears  dropt  upon  the 
hand  which  held  hers,  "  the  blessings  which  I  would  ask  for 
you  of  God,  are  those  which  you  would  reject ;  but  I  do 
ask  of  Him,"  added  she  with  fervour,  "  to  bless  you  with 
the  knowledge  of  Himself."  They  pressed  each  other's 
hands  in  silence,  and  parted—for  ever  1 

There  was  more  of  indignation  than  sorrow  in  Lady 
Waldegrave's  emotion,  when  made  acquainted  with  her 
husband's  determination.  The  same  day  (having  received 
a  remittance  from  Sir  Reginald)  she  set  ofif  for  Paris  to 
join  Lady  Elizabeth;  and  Edith  returned  to  her  dear 
friends  at  Oakley  House,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Ribleys. 


CHAPTER  L. 

The  autumn  was  now  far  advanced  ;  and  even  amid  the 
pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields,  Edith  sighed  as 
she  thought  of  that  glorious  efiTulgence  which,  at  this  season 
more  especially,  would  be  lighting  up  her  own  mountain 
land  I  Of  those  setting  suns— not,  as  in  softer  climes,  sink^ 
ing  gently  and  imperceptibly  to  rest,  but  retiring  in  the  full 
:^majesty  of  a  splendid  retinue  of  gorgeous  clouds,  and  even 
with  their  last  rays  imparting  new  beauty  to  the  purple 
mountain,  the  green  wave,  and  the  grey  rock.  And  oh ! 
what  thick-coming  fancies — what  visions  of  even  earthly  joy, 
were  now  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  her 
Highland  home ! 

The  admiral  and  Lady  Arabella  were  aware   of  the 
attachment  which  had   been   formed    between   her  and 
Melcombe ;   but  they  felt  satisfied,  when  they  also  lea^tvi.^ 
that  it  was  wh^n  she  should  be  \t\  vV\e  m^^V  o^\\^\  xi'««:t^'?^ 
W  2 
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and  dearest  friends  he  was  to  return  to  claim  her,  and  from 
their  hands  that  he  was  to  receive  her.  After  repeated 
delays,  the  Ribleys  at  length  arrived;  and  Edith,  to  the 
mutual  regret  of  herself  and  her  kind  friends,  bade  them 
adieu,  and  returned  once  more  to  the  Grove  and  the  Mall. 
The  delays  had  been  occasioned  by  Mrs  Ribley's  illness ; 
she  had  had  several  biUous  attacks,  and  was  still  efi- 
dently  far  from  being  convalescent.  She,  nevertheless, 
relaxed  nothing  of  her  minute  observances,  but  pursued 
her  course  of  small,  dull,  frivolous  occupations  with  una- 
bated rigour. 

"  Been  verjTnear  losing  Kitty  my  dear !"  said  Mr  Rib- 
ley,  to  Edith,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Sad  thing  if  I 
had  lost  Kitty  my  dear— eh  ?" 

_**  You  are  very  good,  Mr  Ribloy,"  said  his  lady,  gravely; 
^^  and  it  did  occur  to  me,  that,  should  you  have  been  (t^ 
prived  of  me,  probably  your  J)est  plan  would  have  been,  at 
a  proper  period,  to  have  paid  your  addresses  to  our  tried 
and  excellent  friend,  Mrs  Rose  Popkin." 

^^  Sure,  my  dear,  if  I  didn't  think  the  very  same  thing ! 
Nice  little  woman,  is  Mrs  Rose*— pretty  fortune  of  ber 
own  ;  and,  sure,  my  dear,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  tbe 
water  souchey  would  have  been  quite  spoiled  !" 

Mrs  Macauley  had  made  many  attempts  to  be  permitted 
to  return  to  her  cottage,  but  in  vain  ;  all  her  efforts  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  Johnnie  and  his  small  people  were 
fruitless.  They  had,  one  agd  all  of  them,  discovered  her 
value;  and,  while  she  remained  within  their  reach,  it  was 
evident  she  would  never  be  suffered  to  rest.  Edith  had 
gone  to  visit  her  as  often  as  it  was  in  her  power,  and  had 
found  her  the  inmate  of  a  small,  crowded,  noisy  dwelling, 
beset  with  spoiled,  sickly  children,  hanging  round  her, 
clinging  to  her,  leaning  and  sitting  upon  her  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  effect  of  all  this  was  beginning  to  be  visible 
upon  ber-^her  neat  straight  back  seemed  bending,  as  if 
more  from  the  weight  of  children  than  of  years  ; — her 
cheeks  were  drawn  down  as  if  by  tlie  constant  stroking  of 
fond  hands  ; — her  bright  sunny  eyes  looked  red  and  heavy, 
as  if  from  want  of  sleep — and  she  said,  she  thought  she  was 
getting  a  little  deaf;  but,  maybe,  it  was  only  the  din  of 
the  bairns,  poor  things !  Altogether,  she  had  got  what  Mrs 
Johnnie,  in  her  dialect,  called  ^^  a  puled  look."  Edith,  grieved 
to  behold  the  ravages  committed  upon  her  d^ar  old  frieod, 
by  the  concentrated  affection  of  a  whole  family,  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  ha^e  Vvw  \iTo>^^\.  \.o  ^^  <i^Na.%^  W  ^  veek  or 
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two  previous  to  the  time  when  the  Ribleys  were  to  remove 
to  town, 

"  Oh>  my  dear !"  said  she,  to  Edith,  as  the  first  day  of 
her  return  she  sat  in  the  little  garden,  basking  in  the  mild 
rays  of  an  autumnal  sun, — ^*  this  is  a  cordial  to  my  heart ! 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be— though  I  am  not  just  so  stout  as 
Pwas—- that  I'm  permitted  to  sit  at  my  ease  here,  with  all  my 
senses  about  me  !  and,  for  as  old  as  I  am,  to  be  able  to 
watch  the  sun  going  down,  and  to  smell  the  flowers,  and 
to  hear  the  birds  sing.  'Deed,  that  sweet  Robin  red- 
breast puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  once  read  in  an  old  book 
about  it.  And  you  know — though  I'm  no  great  reader — 
I  never  forget  what  I  do  read,  which  is  a  great  mercy. 
^  As  of>,'  says  he,  ^  as  I  hear  the  Robin  red-breast  chaunt 
it  as  cheerfully  in  September,  thebeginning  of  winter,  as 
in  March,  the  approach  of  the  summer,  why  should  not  we 
give  as  cheerful  entertainment  to  the  hoary  frosty  hairs  of 
our  age's  winter,  as  to  the  primroses  of  our  youth's  spring? 
I  am  sent  to  the  ant  to  learne  industry  ;  to  the  dove  to 
learne  innocency  ;  to  the  serpent,  to  learne  wisdome ;  and 
why  not  to  this  bird,  to  learne  patience  and  cheerfulnesse?' 
But,  oh  !  my  dear,  where  am  I  to  go  to  learn  something 
more  particular  of  that  fine  creature  that  has  gone  away 
and  le(\  us  ? — Not  a  bit,  if  I'm  any  wiser  than  I  was  about 
him  !— But  you  know  who  I  mean,  my  darling,  pr  your 
cheeks  would  not  turn  so  red." 

'*  Dear  Macky  !  you  will  learn  all  in  time — he  will 
meet  us  at  Inch  Orran,  when "  Edith  could  not  pro- 
ceed— emotion  choked  her  utterance — she  could  only  press 
her  old  friend's  hands  in  silence,  as  she  laid  her  head  on 
her  shoulder  to  hide  the  tears  which  were  swimming  in  her 
eyes. 

Mrs  Macauley  understood  what  was  implied  in  this  agi- 
tation, and  she  exclaimed,  in  rapture,  "  'Deed  then,  and  it 
gives  me  new  heart  to  hear  it — and  I'll  bide  my  time  pa- 
tiently !  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  he  would  turn  out 
well  ?  Not  a  bit  I  would  wonder,  if  he  was  to  turn  out  a 
Malcolm  after  all  I" 

In  blissful  anticipations  of  the  great,  though  vague  and 
shapeless  things  that  were  awaiting  Glenroy's  daughter, 
Mrs  Macauley  soon  regained  her  usual  health  and  anima- 
tion. When  the  time  arrived  for  the  Ribleys'  removal  to 
town,  she  again  resumed  her  place  in  Johnnie's  family,  but 
the  period  of  her  sojourn  was  to  be  short,  as  the  winter 
was  now  advancing,  and  early  in  8][tT\iv%  Gv^Vww  ^-^^Ovs^ 
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was  to  cpme  in  person  to  convey  them  once  more  to  Inch 
Orran.  Meanwhile,  they  both  devoted  themselves  to  the 
duties  that  bad  devolved  upon  them.  There  was  at  least 
more  of  variety  and  animation  in  Mrs  MacauJey's  life,  than 
in  Edith's ;  for  her  sole  employment  was  to  bear  Mrs  Rib- 
ley's  company  in  her  own  apartment,  to  which  she'  wis 
chiefly  confined.  Certainly,  if  unfitness  of  minds  in  those 
who  are  condemned  to  associate  closely  together,  be  a  spe- 
cies of  torture,  (as  doubtless  it  is,)  Edith  was  sorely  tried, 
but  she  bore  it  not  only  patiently,  but  cheerfully ;  in  so 
itiuch  that  even  Mrs  Ribley's  cold  nature  seemed  thawing 
into  something  that  could  not  be  called  afi[ection,  but  was 
decided  approbation. 

Her  healtbi  however,  now  began  to  improve,  and  at 
length  she  was  so  much  recovered,  that  Edith  was  permit- 
ted to  spend  a  week  or  two  occasionally  with  Lady  Ara- 
bella, who  seemed  to  have  no  fears  of  the  contamination  of 
the  city  communicating  itself  to  Grosvenor  Square. 

At  this  time  Edith  received  a  letter  from  Liady  Eliza- 
beth from  Rome,  written  in  her  usual  style.  The  purport  of 
it  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  let  her  know  that  she  had  quar- 
relled with  her  daughter,  who  had  gone  to  reside  at  Na- 
ples, and  that  she  herself,  feeling  the  want  of  a  protector, 
was  about  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  Principe  Pompo- 
lino ;  a  very  charming,  talented  person,  though  possessed 
of  no  fortune,  and  not  particularly  handsome.  Sometime 
or  another  she  hoped  to  make  him  known  to  Edith,  who  she 
was  sure  would  admire  him  excessively. 

Edith  recollected  having  heard  her  mention  this  same 
Principe  more  than  once  as  a  frightful,  tiresome,  little 
wretch,  full  of  pretension,  who  was  said  to  have  married 
his  first  wife  for  a  fortune,  and  then  starved  and  beat  her 
to  death.  Shocking  and  foolish !  So  much  for  the  pleasing 
prospect  that  had  allured  to  him  a  second.  Edith  felt  really 
distressed  at  the  folly  of  the  infatuated  old  woman— and 
thought  what  emblems  she  and  her  daughter  presented  of 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  of  mere  worldly  advan- 
tages. As  for  Sir  Reginald,  he  was  living  in  Paris  on  the 
dJebfU  of  his  fortune,  in  a  career  of  heartless,  joyless  amuse- 
ment^—still  the  slave  of  the  world,  even  while  he  hated  the 
chain  which  bound  him  to  it. 

From  contemplations  such  as  these,  it  was  a  relief,  even 
to  turn  to  Mr  Ribley's  transports  of  astonishment,  disap- 
pointment, delight,  and  what  not,  as  he  announced  one  day 
iik^  news  he  hs3i  ival  teoevNe^.    ^^  \^Vi>\«wi^^\\^t  do  \m 
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think  ?  Only  guess — sure  you  never  would !  Refused  Miss 
Mogg !  And  now,  what  do  you  think  ?  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— going  to  be  married  to  a  lady  of  quality  1  Refused 
Miss  Mogg,  and  going  to  be  married  to  a  duke's  daughter ! ! ! 
Why,  now,  only  think  of  my  being  uncle-in-law  to  a  duke's 
daughter !  But,  then,  refused  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  !  Have  it  all  in  a  letter  from  himself!"  And  he 
presented  Edith  with  a  lettei;,  he  had  received  from  Mr 
Penshurst,  containing  the~intelligence  of  his  being  the  ac- 
'cepted  lover  of  the  Lady  Mary  Morden  ;  and  concluding 
with  a  hope,  that  his  uncle  would  enable  him  to  make  such  / 
settlenrents  as  the  lady's  rank  rendered  requisite.  ^^  Sure 
now,  Kitty,  my  dear,  if  he  had  but  taken  Miss  Mogg,  what 
a  fortune  there  would  have  been  !  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  !  how  comfortable  for  old  Mogg  and  me 
to  have  put  our  money  together — Wouldn't  it,  Kitty,  my 
dear  ?" 

^^  It  would,  indeed,  Mr  Ribley  ;  but  we  must  expect  to 
meet  with  disappointments  occasionally." 

^<  All  his  own  fault ;  but  to  think  of  his  getting  a  duke's 
daughter— -must  settle  handsomely  upon  her.  Suppose  we 
shaU  go  to  court,  Kitty,  my  dear,  eh  ?  and  be  presented  to 
their  Majesties  upon  the  occasion,  eh,  Kitty,  my  dear? 
Wonder  what  they  will  say  to  us  ?" 

Edith  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Mr  Penshurst  had  got 
the  hotter  of  his  disappointment ;  and  having  heard  Lady 
Arabella  mention  the  lady's  family  in  i]avou];able  terms,  she 
trusted  the  marriage  would  prove  a  happy  one.  Mr  Rib- 
ley  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Miss  Mogg's  for- 
tune, in  the  splendour  of  this  alliance  ;  although,  his  sensi- 
bilities were  again  awakened  to  the  reality  of  the  loss,  when 
he  soon  afler  read  in  the  papers,  the  marriage  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Carlingford  to  Charlotte  Augusta 
Mogg,  only  child  of  Mark  Mogg,  Esquire,  of  Myrtle  Grove, 
^^  Sure,  now,  to  think  how  Charles  could  refuse  Miss  Mogg, 
and  she  a  Marchioness !  Three  hundred  thousand  pound, 
and  a  Marchioness !  And,  Kitty,  my  dear,  to  think  of  old 
Mogg  being  a  dowager  Marchioness  ! ! !" 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

It  was  now  the  season  when  ^^  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land" — the  season  when 
Edith  waste  exchange  the  crowded  streets,  and  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  London,  for  the  silent  glens  and  free  mountain 
airof  her  dear  Highland  home.  Captain  Maloolm  came, 
and  joyful  was  the  meeting  between  him  and  his  beloved 
proUgSe,  Edith  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing  her 
dear  and  venerated  guardian  to  her  friends,  the  Conways — 
and  the  liking  which  took  place  was  reciprocal.  They 
promised  to  pay  a  visit  at  Inch  Orran  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  ^^  When  I  hope  to  dance  a  Highland  reel  at 
a  Highland  wedding,"  whispered  the  admiral,  as  he  gave 
Edith  a  paternal  embrace  at  parting.  Mrs  Ribley  took  a 
more  formal  adieu,  but  her  words,  though  few,  were  to  the 
purpose. 

^^  In  consideration,"  said  she,  <^  of  the  propriety  with 
which  you  have  conducted  yourself  while  a  member  of  this 
family,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  you,  that  in  the  event  of 
my  demise,  I  have,  with  Mr  Ribley 's  concurrence,  be- 
queathed to  you  one  half  of  my  fortune,  at  present  vested 
in  the  three  per  cent  consols." 

"  Good  by — good  by,"  said  Mr  Ribley  ;  ^'V  better  have 
staid,  with  us--- won't  find  Birch's  turtle-soup  in  the  High- 
lands— perhaps  find  turtles  of  another  sort— -no  green  fat 
upon  them  though— eh,  Kitty,  my  dear  ?" 

"  'Deed,  I'ni  wae  to  leave  this  great  world  of  brick  and 
dust,  afler  all,"  said  Mrs  Macauley,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  turned  her  back  on  London,  <^  when  I  think  on  the  bits 
of  childer  that  were  so  fond  of  me,  and  them  all  sfreetio', 
poor  things,  at  my  going  away.  Oh,  surely  that's  one  of 
the  mercies  of  Providence,  that  wherever  we  go  we'll  find 
something  to  love,  and  somebody  to  love  us.  Do  not  you 
think  so,  my  dear  ? — But  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  forgot 
that  I  was  not  to  speak  of  that  till  the  time  comes«" 

Captain  Malcomb  smiled  as  he  perceived*  the  blush 
which  the  simplicity  of  her  old  friend  called  up  on  Edith's 
cheek,  apd  doubted  not  but  the  cause  would  soon  be  revealed 
to  Mrs  Malcolm. 

li  was  a  joyous  ^v^  vj\\^w  V\v6  XvVNXa  ^^tt^  arrived  at 
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Inch  Orran. '  The  bright  sun — the  silvery  atmosphere — 
the  blue  waters—the  tender  green  of  the  foliage  just  burst- 
ing from  the  bud;  but  far  beyond  all  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  were  the  glad  faces,  the  fond  tones,  and  the  warm 
embrace  of  long-serered  friends.  Much  was  there  to  say 
and  to  tell  on  both  sides;  but,  oh,  how  much  more  had  /. 
Edith  to  conceal !  Still,  as  she  looked  on  the  fair  and  happy 
band  that  surrounded  her,  one  place  seemed  empty;  still, \ 
amid  all  the  loving  looks  that  met  hers,  one  look  was  want- 
ing; ami^  all  the  sweet  gay  tones  that  rung  in  her  ear,  the 
sweetest  of  all  was  silent.  When  the  first  joyful  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  and  affection  had  returned  to  the  na« 
tural  flow  of  calm,  docial  intercourse,  it  was  then  Mrs 
Malcolm  remarked  with  surprise  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  Edith's  manner.  Instead  of  the  calm,  serene  air 
which  had  formerly  characterised  her,  she  had  now  an 
anicious  and  abstracted  look— or  when  roused  from  her 
reveries,  it  seemed  only  to  agitation  or  embarrassment. 

At  times,  she  appeared  as  if  oppressed  with  a  weight 
more  than  she  could  bear;  at  others,  a  glow  of  pleasure 
would  suddenly  kindle  on  her  cheek  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
Again,  her  half-opened  lips  seemed  about  to  breathe  the 
tale  she  longed  to  disclose;  but  as  if  recalled  to  sudden  re- 
collection, she  would  quickly  fly  from  the  social  circle,  and 
bury  herself  in  solitude.    Mrs  Malcolm  knew  her  too  well, 
for  a  moment  to  suspect  Edith  could  have  any  attachment 
slie  would  blush  to  avow,  and  she  waited  patiently  for  some 
time  in  hopes  she  would  disclose  the  mystery  which  seemed 
thus  to  be  haunting  her.     But  days  passed  on,  and  the 
symptoms  of  EMith^s  mental  disquiet  only  became  more 
striking.     She  seemed  all  eye  and  ^r:  she  sight  of  a  dis- 
tant boat-"th;e  sound  of  a  horse's  feet— the^cntrance  of  a 
passing  visitor— all  startled  and  agitated  her^  as  though 
they  bad  been  strange  and  ominous  events.     At  length  her 
kind  and  gentle  friend  spoke  as  a  tender  mother  would 
have  done  to  the  daughter  she  loved,  and  besought  her  to 
disclose  the  cause  which  was  thus  alienating  her  from  the 
sympathies  of  all  around.      For    some 'minutes  Edith 
struggled  with  her  emotion,  but  in  vain;  she  could  only 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  and  yield  to  the 
passionate  overflow  of  feelings,  taxed  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. 

At  length  she  looked  up,  and  the  glow  and  the  smile 
which  shone  through  her  tears  told  that  a  tale  of  happiness 
lay  hid  beneath  this  shrouded  m^slex^ .   ^*  ^xoojci^^^t^  ^wso^^ 
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all  will  be  told,"  said  she,  as  her  bosom  beared  with  emo- 
tioo;  ^  aod  oh,  may  jour  heart  be  strengtbeDed  to  bear  it 
eveo  as  mioe  has  been  !  But  do  not—^o  not  ask  me  more.'^ 
Mrs  Malcolm  had  too  much  delicacy  to  press  the  subject 
farther.  But  she  mused  and  ^ndered  on  tbese  strange 
words,  vainly  seeking  to  elucidate  their  import. 

A  few  days  after  this,  as  Edith  sat  at  breakfast  with  (be 
femily  party,  a  letter  was  brought  to  ber,  w^hich  a  glance 
told  was  fraught  with  the  tidings  she  had  so  long  panted  to 
tell.  With  a  heart  throbbing  with  emotion,  yet  unable  io 
articulate,  she  hastily  rose,  and  with  trembling  limbs  sought 
the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  ere  she  ventured  to  open 
it,  and  it  was  through  a  mist  of  blinding  tears  she  traced  its 
contents. 

''  Now,  dearest  Edith,  the  time  is  come  when  I  may 
claim  you  as  my  own !  To-morrow  I  shall  be  at  Inch  Or- 
ran — to-morrow  I  shall  again  behold  the  dear  ones  I  so 
madly  deserted.  The  concealment  of  nine  long  years  will 
be  at  an  end.  But  oh !  how  dearly  bought  has  this  happy 
day  been  to  all !  With  what  shame  I  now  disclose  the  wild 
act  of  boyish  romance  which  has  so  long  divided  us !  Nine 
years  ago,  I  returned  a  shipwrecked  sea-boy  to  my  home; 
but  I  learnt  that  my  return  would  bring  only  poverty  and 
ruin  to  all  I  loved.  I  saw  them  seemingly  happy.  I  be- 
lieved myself  forgotten,  and  I  resolved  to  sacrifice  myself 
to  the  continuance  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
others.  I  fled,  far  from  all  I  loved.  In  my  delinum,  I  e?en 
rashly,  impiously,  bound  myself  by  a  solemn  vow  never  to 
reveal  myself  till  the  period  arrived  when  I  could  give  them 
a  right  to  all  the  possessions  they  then  enjoyed;  but  of 
which  my  return  at  that  time  would  have  stripped  them. 
'Tis  to  you,  Edith,  I  commit  my  cause,  to  plead  for  me 
with  the  dear  parents  I  so  cruelly  injured,  by  breaking  the 
holy  tie  which  should  have  bound  me  to  them.  But  they 
will  forgive  me — you  will  be  the  link  again  to  unite  us.  To 
your  hands,  then,  I  commit  myself;  to  your  discretion  I 
trust  the  communication.  Ob,  how  my  heart  has  pined 
for  this  time,  and  how  it  feels  overwhelmed  at  the  very 
thought !  My  nu>ther !  pray  for  her,  pray  with  ber, — and 
pray,  too,  my  first,  my  only  love,  for  your 
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"  To-morrow ! — Was  it  indeed  so  near?"  And  how 
prepare  their  hearts  for  the  tide  of  joy  which  was  about  to 
rush  in  upon  them  1    Hoyi  c^  xv^cwv  xSck&Toi  to  ^ive  up  the 
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doad  which  had  so  long  lain  shtouded  there,  and  receive  in 
exchange  the  living  to  their  arms?    O,  no  I  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  prepare  them  for  such  a  transition.    It  was  by  no 
slow  and  gradual  light  the  truth  could  be  learned.  One  sin- 
gle ray  must  flash  instantaneous  conviction  on  their  souls. 
It  was  this  consciousness  which  had  hitherto  restrained  her 
from  all  attempts  at  a  gradual  disclosure.   If  the  idea  once 
took  possession  of  the  mind,  with  nought  to  feed  and  sus- 
tain it  but  a  baseless  hope  and  vague  surmise,  it  could  only 
serve  to  fever  )ind  disturb  the  imagination.    Better  it  were 
that  nothing  should  be  hinted  till  all  could  be  told.     But 
she  must  first  still  the  tumult  of  her  own  heart,  that  she 
might  find  gentle  access  to  those  of  others.   While  yet  un- 
able to  compose  her  spirits  sufficiently  to  venture  on  the  al- 
lotted task,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs  Malcolm^  who,  struck  by  the  agitation  of 
Edith's  manner,  and  alarmed  at  her  protracted  absence. 
Came  to  be  satisfied  if  all  were  well.     She  looked  with 
earnest  inquiry  on  Edith^s  eloquent  countenance,  where  all 
was  struggling  to  reveal  itself. 

^^  Edith,"  said  she,  taking  her  hand,  '^  your  spirit  seems 
strangely  stirred-  If  it  is  with  joy,  you  will  surely  share 
it  with  me.  If  it  is  grief  or  anxiety,  will  you  not  suffer  me 
to  share  it  with  you?" 

''Ohi^it  is  something  that  difiers  from  all,"  replied 
Edith,  with  emotion.  ^^  It  t^  joy;  but  joy  so  strange— 
so" 

^^  Mrs  Malcolm  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  ^^  It  seems 
indeed  strange,  that  anjf  joy  should  have  such,  an  effect 
upon  you." 

"  No — oh  no  !-7-You  would  not  say  so  if  you  knew— if 
you  could  guess."-— Her  heart  throbbed  violently,  and  her 
colour  went  and  came  with  the  quickness  of  lightning. 

'^  Then,  will  you  not  tell  me,  my  love,  what  it  is  that 
thus  strangely  moves  you?"  said  her  friend,  soothingly. 

After  a  struggle  to  repress  her  feelings,  Edith  succeeded. 
She  became  perfectly  calm,  but  very  pale,  as  she  said,-— 
^^  Do  you  remember  when  once  we  talked  of  happiness?  I 
knew  not  then  what  it  was — ^but  I  bdieved  you  happy." 
She  stopped. 

^'  Well,  my  love?"  inquired  Mrs  Malcolm,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

«'  You  said  you  were  not,"  resumed  Ediths  in  a  low,  suf- 
focated voice;  ^  that  wandering  thoughts,  wild  dreams  of 
....  of  one  ....  of  ...  .'* 
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''  Of  my  Ronald  ?"  said  Mrs  Malcolm^  mournfully.  "  Yes, 
long — ^too  long — I  struggled  with  the  midgled  feelings  of 
despondency,  and  hope,  and  fear." 

*'*'  You  believed  that  he  had  perished,"  said  Edith,  once 
morie  regaining  her  composure. 

^'  At  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  could  you  wish  me  to 
doubt  it,"  said  Mrs  Malcolm,  almost  reproachfully. 

'^  But  you  did  once  hope,  even  while  you  feared." 

Mrs  MalcoFm  sighed.  ^^  But  now  the  hope  and  fear  are 
even,  as  he  is — no  more. 

'^Hope  never  dies,  it  is  said,"  rejoined  Edith,  with  a 
beating  heart. 

Mrs  Malcolm  waved  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  a  sigh 
waar  her  only  answer. 

"  At  least  it  may  revive— return — with  Qod  all  tilings 
are  possible — He  can  loose  the  prisoner's  bonds — He  cao 
set  the  captive  free — He  can  recall  the  dead  to  life — oh ! 
he  can  make  even  the  seas  give  up  their  dead  !" 

Struck  with  the  trembling  fervour  of  her  tones,  for  a  mo- 
ment Mrs  Malcolm  regarded  the  deep  glowing  expression 
of  Edith's  countenance ;  then,  as  the  sudden  convictioo 
flashed  upon  her,  she  wildly  exclaimed,  V  My  son  !  Ob! 
do  not  mock  me  !  say" 

Edith  opened  her  arms  to  receive  her,  and,  while  tears 
of  rapture  streamed  from  her  eyes,  she  faintly  articulated, 
"He  lives!" 

The  mother  uttered  no  cry-^shed  no  tears— she  stirred 
not— breathed  not— but  every  fibre  seemed  as  if  stiffening 
into  stone,  while  with  pale  lips,  and  fixed  but  vacant  eye, 
she  gazed  wistfully  upon  Edith,  as  though  she  looked  on 
some  fearful  and  delusive  thing. 

"  Will  you  not  shed  one  tear,  breathe  one  word  of  thanks 
to  God  ?"  said  Edith,  soothingly. 

"  For  what  ?"  inquired  Mrs  Malcolm,  fearfully,  as  she 
laid  her  trembling  hand  on  Edith's. 

^'For  Ronald,  who  lives,  and  comes  to  bless  and  be 
blessed  by  you !" 

At  length  the  mother's  tears  did  flow,  and  the  fervent 
ejaculation  broke  from  her  lips !  Then  she  called  eagerly 
for  her  husband,  for  the  dear  partner  of  all  her  joys  and 
sorrows,  to  share  in  the  blest  tidings  ;  and  Edith  left  them 
to  the  overflow  of  feelings,  too  sacred  for  aught  but  the  eye 
of  heaven  to  witness.  Soon  the  joyful  tidings  spread,  and 
every  where  they  were  received  with  rapture,  for  Ronald's 
name  and  memoTy4\^&  ei^ex  >;^^w  lo^xAV}  ^lietiahed  far  and 
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near.  Lucy,  her  husband,  and  two  lovely  children,  were 
hastily  summoned  to  complete  the  happy  group,  that  waited 
impatiently  to  welcome  the  wanderer's  return.  "  To-mor- 
row, the  blest  to-morrow,  when,  when  would  it  come  !" 

Hours*  crept  slowly  along — hours  ? — years  I  ages,  they 
seemed  to  those  longing  hearts,  whose  only  cry  was,  "  My 
son  !    my  son  !" 

But  these  hours  passed  away,  the  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  now  the  evening  was  come---such  an  evening  as  that 
on  which  Ronald  had  torn  hjmself  from  all  he  loved — Ksalm, 
fair,  and  holy.  There  sat  "the  mother  even  as  then,  the 
glorious  firmament  and  the  glowing  waters  spread  out  be- 
fore her  ;  but  her  fervent  eye  was  fixed  with  unvarying  gaze 
on  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  as  though  she  sought  to  has- 
ten its  tardy  course,  by  marking  each  lessening  ray — that 
sun,  whose  next  rising  was  to  fdrm  a  new  epoch  in  her  ex- 
istence. And  Edith  was  by  her  watching  the  course  of 
a  still  distant  boat,  which  was  rowed ;  swiftly  along ;  its 
course  was  directed  to  Inch  Orrah.  With  varying  colour 
she  marked  its  progress — nearer  and  nearer  it  drew — it 
reached  the  point,  and  in  an  instant,  with  light  step,  one 
sprang  on  shore. 

"  Tis  he  !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up. 

*'Tis  Ronald!  Ronald  is  come!"  was  the  glad  cry 
which  broke  from  every  lip. 

"  Eager  steps  the  threshold  pressing, 
Open'd  arms  in  haste  advancing, 
Joyful  looks  through  blind  tears  glancing^ 
The  gladsome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound, 
■<  Say  he  in  truth  is  here !  our  long,  long  lost  is  foond  I  "* 

But  no  such  manifestations  of  delight  came  from  the 
mother,  as  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  son  ;  her 
joy  was  too  deep  for  words,  or  looks,  or  outward  tokens  ; 
and  long  she  remained  unconscious  of  whose  were  the  arms 
that  supported  her— whose  the  warm  tears  that  dropped 
upon  her  pale  cheek  !  When  at  length  by  these  fond  cares 
recalled  to  consciousness,  ah,  what  a  gaze  was  that  which 
dwelt  upon  those  dear  and  cherished  features — changed 
they  might  be  to  other  eyes  ;  but  the  look— the  one  look 
of  her  own  child,  what  can  efiace  that  from  the  mother's 
heart  ?  Still  all  seemed  but  as  a  dream,  till,  with  his  fiimily 
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and  hooadiold  aiseiiibled  roimd  hun,  ahe  heard  the  &tbei 
o^r  up  to  God  his  tbanks  finr  the  recovery  of  his  loog-loet 
SOD — ^tbat  the  g^  was  acknowledged  with  tears  of  pious 
gratitude  to  Him,  the  gi?er  of  efery  good  and  perfect  gift  i 

The  admiral  kept  his  word— 'Lady  Arahetta  and  he  came 
to  Inch  Orran  to  witness  the  edebration  of  a  Highland 
wedding.  Benbowie  also  was  forthcoming,  in  a  waistcoat 
ten  times  more  conspicuous  than  ever.  "  That  was  very 
true,  on  my  conscience,  that  was  very  true  what  you  said 
of  the  grazings,"  said  he  to  Mrs  Macauley,  as  though  he 
had  been  ruminating  on  it  ever  since ;  ^  and  I've  brought 
a  thousand  pound  for  a  tocher  to  Glenroy'e  daughter." 

'*  Ah,  Benbowie,  that  is  like  you  ;  but  'deed  you've  been 
rather  long  of  thinking  of  it,  for  Providence  has  been  aa 
kind  to  her  aa  to  the  little  bee  that  it  feeds  from  dew  and 
clouds ;  and  now  there's  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers,  and 
she  wants  for  nothing." 

The  marriage  of  Ronald  and  Edith  was  blessed  by  the 
venerable  Mr  Stewart ;  and  the  admiral  and  Mrs  Macau- 
ley  danced  a  Highland  reel,  with  great  spirit,  in  honour  of 
it.  Thus,  when  it  was  ended,  she  communed  with  her 
partner  upon  the  event — ^^  Oh,  what  curious  creatures  we 
are !  To  think  if  Glenroy  was  to  look  up,  what  would  he 
say  to  see  his  dochter  the  wife  of  RonaJd  Malcolm,  after 
all !  Not  a  bit  but  he  was  very  near  casting  out  with  me 
once,  for  evenin^  her  to  such  a  thing !  Oh,  should  not  that 
make  us  humble' and  trustful,  when  it  is,  shown  to  us  poor, 
blind  craaters,  that  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps  ?  And  to  see  how  beautifully  it  is  appointed  to 
us  as  to  the  naatral  creation,  to  have  our  tribulations  and 
our  consolations,  if  we  would  but  look  to  the  band  that 
sends  them  !  for,  as  the  old  Hieland  distich  says,  (but  as 
you  do  not  understand  Gaelic,  I  must  give  it  to  you  io 
English,) 

*  <  There  is  neither  knoll  nor  liaiiig, 
Nor  yellow  (green)  graflsy  hillock, 
That  will  not  for  a  apace  of  time  be  joyous/ 
And  for  a  while  be^aad  and  tearful." 
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